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TO 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH,  Esg.,  P.  1. 


Mt  deae  Mr.  1!\''ord8\vorth, 

I  have  reccive<l  with  great  pleasure  your  permisBion  to  inserilw 
to  you  this  new  edition  of  my  Father's  Biographia  Liieraria. 
You  will  find  in  it  some  of  the  latest  writings  of  my  dear  departed 
Husband  ; — come  too  of  my  oa\ii,  to  which  I  know  you  will  be 
indulgent ;  but  my  ehicf  reason  for  dedicating  it  to  you  is,  that  it 
contains,  though  only  in  a  brief  and  fragmentary  form,  an  ac- 
count of  thb  Life  and  Opinions  of  your  friend,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  in 
which  I  feel  assured  that,  however  you  iqay  dissent  from  por- 
tions of  th^  latter,  you  take  a  high  and  peculiar  interest.  His 
name  was  early  a8soi*iated  with  yours  from  the  time  when  you 
lived  as  neighbors,  and  both  togcthei'  sought  the  Muse,  lu  the 
lovely  Vale  of  Stowey.  That  this  association  may  endure  as  long 
as  you  are  both  rcnienibered, — that  not  only  as  a  Poet,  but  as  a 
Lover  and  a  Teacher  of  Wisdom,  my  Father  may  continue  to  be 
B|K)kcn  of  in  connection  with  you,  Avliile  your  Avritings  become 
iiioto  and  more  fully  and  widely  appreciated,  is  the  dearest  and 
proudest  M'ish  that  I  can  form  for  his  memory. 

I  remain,  dear  Mr.  WordsAvorth, 
With  deep  aflection,  admiration,  and  respect. 

Your  Child  in  heart  and  faithful  Friend, 
SARA  COLERmOE 

Reoent^s  Park, 
Jaouary  80,  1847. 
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ADVERTISEMEM. 


This  new  edition  of  my  Father's  Biographta  Literaria  wai 
partly  prepared  for  publieation  by  his  late  Editor.  The  eorree- 
tions  of  the  text  in  the  first  nine  or  ten  chapters,  and  ehaptcrs 
xiii.  xiv.  XV.  and  perhaps  xvi.  are  by  his  hand  ;  the  notes  signed 
■"  Editor"  were  written  by  liim  ;  and  he  drew  up  the  Biograjihu 
cal  Sup2}lcnic7it  (the  first  three  chapters  of  it  containing  the 
Letters),  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Ilis  work 
it  has  fallen  to  me  to  complete,  and  the  task  has  been  in« 
tcrcsting,  though  full  of  allecting  renicnibrances,  ond  brought 
u]K)n  ine  by  the  deepest  sorrow  of  my  life.  The  biographical 
sketch  I  have  published  as  I  found  it,  with  trifling  alterations  and 
oniii^sions,  filling  up  a  few  gaps  and  su])plying  the  mottoes. 
Had  the  writer  himself  taken  it  up  again,  he  would  probably 
have  improved  and  continued  it. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  my  thanks  are  due  to  many  kind 
friends,  who  have  a.S!«isted  me  in  my  part  of  the  undertaking 
with  advice,  information,  or  loan  of  books  ;  especially  my  Father*s 
dear  Friend  and  Fellow  Student,  Mr.  Green,  Archdeacon  Hare, 
and  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge.  I  am  also  much 
indebted  for  help  toward  my  work  to  Mr.  Pickering,  by  whom  a 
great  number  of  the  books  riferred  to  in  the  notes  v;ere  placed  in 
my  hands 
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INTRODUCTION. 


MR.  Coleridge's  obligations  to  schelling,  and  thb  tJKFAU 
VIEW  OF  the  subject  fuesented  in  Blackwood's  magazine. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  late  Editor  of  my  Father's  works 
was  distantly  contemplating  a  new  edition  of  the  Biographia 
Lifcraria,  but  had  not  yet  begun  to  examine  the  text  carefully 
with  a  view  to  this  object,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  an  article 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine  of  March,  1810,  in  which  "  the  very 
large  and  unacknowledged  appropriations  it  contains  from  the 
great  German  Philosopher  Schelling,"  are  pointed  out ;  and  by 
this  paper  I  have  been  directed  to  those  passages  in  the  works  of 
Schelling  and  of  Maasz,  to  which  references  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages, — to  most  of  them  immediately,  and  to  a  few  more 
through  the  strict  investigation  which  it  occasioned.  \Miether 
or  no  my  Father's  obligations  to  the  great  German  Philosopher 
arc  virtually  unacknowledged  to  the  extent  and  with  the  unfair- 
ness which  the  writer  of  that  article  endeavors  to  prove,  the 
reader  of  the  present  edition  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself; 
x\c  facts  of  the  case  will  be  all  before  him,  and  from  these,  M^heii 
the  whole  of  them  are  fully  and  fairly  considcicd,  I  feel  assured 
that  by  readers  in  general, — and  I  have  had  some  experience  oa 
this  point  already, — no  such  injurious  inferences  as  are  contained 
in  that  paper  M'ill  ever  be  drawn.  The  author,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, before  commencing  his  argument,  thinks  fit  to  disclaim 
the  belief,  that  conscious  intentional  plagiarism  is  imputable  to 
the  object  of  his  censure  ;  nevertheless,  throughout  great  par*  of 
it  Mr.  Coleridge  is  treated  as  an  artful  purloiner  and  selfish 
plunderer,  who  knowingly  robs  others  to  enrich  himself,  both  the 
tone  and  the  language  of  the  article  expressing  this  and  no  other 
meaning.     Such  aspersions  will  not  rest,  I  think  they  never  luive 
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rested,  upon  Colcriclgc's  name ;  the  protest  hero  entered  is  a 
duly  to  liis  memory  from  myself  rather  than  a  M'ork  necessar) 
to  his  vindication,  and  the  remarks  that  follow  are  made  les* 
with  a  view  to  influence  the  opinions  of  others  than  to  record 
my  own. 

The  charge  brounrht  a^^ainst  my  Father  by  the  author  of  the 
article  appears  to  be  this,  that,  having  borrowed  largely  from 
Schelling,*  he  has  made  no  adequate  acknowledgments  of  obli- 
gation to  that  philosopher,  only  such  general  admit^Mions  as  are 
quite  insuflicient  to  cover  the  extent  of  his  debt ;  that  his  antici- 
patory defence  against  a  charge  of  **  ungenerous  concealment  or 
iutentional  plagiarism"  is  no  defence  at  all ;  and  that  his  partic- 
ular references  are  too  few  and  inaccurate  to  vindicate  him  from 
having  dealt  unfairly  toward  the  author  from  whom  he  has  taken 
60  inurh.     The  plaintiiF  opens  liis  case  with  giving  as  the  n'holc 
of  this  defence  of  my  Father's, — (that  it  is  not  the  whole  will  ap- 
pear in  the  sequel,) — certain  parts  of  a  passage  upon   Schelling 
that  occurs  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Uiographia  Litcraria, 
and  although,  in  that  passage,  the  author  desires,  that,  *'  what- 
ever in  this  or  any  future  work  of  his  resemblea  or  coincides  with 
the  doctrines  of  iiisUerrnan  predecessor,  though  contemporary,  be 
vhollij  attributed  to  hhji,'*  yet  lie  insists  that  Coleriilge  has  dr-* 
Jrauilcd  Schelling  of  his  due,  and  seeks  to  support  the  impeach- 
iiient  on  these  two  groundi*,  first,  that  A-ery  **  absence  of  distinct 
references  to  his  books,"  M'hieh   he  himself  plainly  admits  and 
particularly  accounts  ibr  ;  or,  in  the  accuser's  own  M'or4ls,  his 
oniisfsion  of  specific  acknowledgments  in  the  instances  in  M'hich 
he  %vas  indebted  to  him  ;  secondly,  his  having  ainrmcd  that  he 
had   in  some  sort  anticipated  the  system  which  ho  pro|M)sed  to 
teach. 

iNTtiw  it  iiinst  ho  roiniirkiMl,  by  way  of  pivliiniiniry,  that  no  nuii^ 
rail  properly  he  Huid  to  ih'famd  anotlier,  nor  ought  to  be  so  H|Hiken 
of,  ^^'\\o  has  not  a  fraudulent  intention :  but  it  never  yet  ha? 
been  proved,  afler  all  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  this  ef 
feet,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  intended  to  deprive  Schelling  of  any  pcr'i 
of  the  honor  that  rightfully  belongs  to  him,  or  that  ho  has,  I17 

«  Tlie  puftsng^es  borrowed  by  my  Father  from  Schelling  and  Man«i  nr# 
poiiit<Hl  out  ia  this  cilition  in  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  where  they  00 
cur.  For  the  p.articulars  and  amount  of  the  debt,  therefore,  reodert  »ri 
referred  to  the  body  of  the  work,  chapters  v.  vii.  viii.  ix.  xifegitized  by  GoOglc 
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Mr.  CoIcridge^s  means,  been  actually  deprived  of  it,  eveii  for  an 
hour.  With  re<rard  to  the  first  ground  of  accusation,  it  is  doubt- 
less to  be  regretted  by  every  friend  of  the  accused,  that  he  should 
have  adopted  so  important  a  portion  of  the  words  and  thoughts 
of  Schelling  without  him.sclf  making  thoi^e  dis/uict  and  accurate 
references,  Avhich  he  might  have  known  would  eventually  be  re 
quired  as  surely  as  he  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  recommend  the 
inetaphysicul  doctrines  contained  in  them  to  the  attention  of  stu* 
dents  in  this  country.  Why  did  Mr.  Coleridge  act  thus,  subjecting 
himself,  as  he  might  well  have  anticipated,  aware  as  he  was  of 
the  hostile  spirit  against  his  person  and  principles,  that  existed 
in  many  quarters,  to  suspicion  from  the  ilHberal,  and  contume- 
lious treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  hard  and  unscrupulous  ? 
Wliy  he  so  acted  those  who  best  knew  him  can  well  understand, 
without  seeing  in  his  conduct  evidence  of  unconscientiousness  : 
t/iet/  see  the  truth  of  the  matter  to  be  this,  that  to  give  those 
distinct  and  accurate  relercnces,  for  the  neglect  of  which  he  is 
now  so  severely  arraigned,  would  have  caused  him  much  trouble 
of  a  kind  to  him  peculiarly  irksome,  and  that  he  dispensed  him- 
self from  it  in  the  belief,  that  the  general  declaration  which  h« 
had  made  upon  the  subject  was  suflicient  both  for  Schelling  and 
ibr  himself  This  Mill  be  the  more  intelligible  when  it  is  bornts 
in  mind,  that,  as  all  Avho  knew  his  literary  habits  will  believe, 
the  pa»ssages  i'rom  Schelling,  which  ho  M'ove  into  his  work,  were 
not  transcribed /l»r  the  occasion,  but  merely  transforreil  from  his 
note-book  into  the  text,  some  of  them,  in  all  likelihood,  not  even 
from  his  note-book  immediately,  but  Irom  recollection  of  its  eon- 
tents.  It  is  most  probable  that  he  mistook  some  of  these  trans- 
lated passages  lor  comiHiisitions  of  his  own,  and  quite  improbable, 
as  all  Avlio  know  his  cnnOess  ways  will  agree,  that  he  should 
have  nt»lod  4l«)\vn  aeiMiratt'ly  the  particular  works  and  |K)rti(»ns 
of  works  from  which  they  came. 

**  But  even  witli  the  fullest  conviction,"  says  Archdeacon 
llaro,  ''  that  Coleridge  can  not  have  been  guilty  of  intentional 
plagiarism,  the  reader  will,  probably,  deem  it  strange,  that  ho 
should  have  transferred  half  a  dozen  pages  of  Schelling  into  his 
volume  without  any  reference  to  their  source.  And  strange  it 
undoubtedly  is.  The  only  M'ay  I  can  see  of  accounting  for  it  is 
from  his  practice  of  keeping  note-books  or  journals  of  his  thoughts, 
filled  with  observations  and  brief  dissertations  on  si^;h  matters  aa 
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happened  to  strike  him,  with  a  sprinkling  now  attd  then  of  ex 
tracts  and  abstracts  from  the  books  he  was  reading.  If  the  name 
of  the  author  from  wliom  he  took  an  extract  M-as  left  out,  he 
might  easily,  years  after,  forget  wliosc  property  it  M'as,  especially 
M'hen  he  liad  made  it  in  some  measure  his  own,  b}  transfusing 
it  into  his  own  English.  That  this  may  happen  1  nnow  from 
experience,  having  myself  been  lately  puzzled  by  a  passage  which 
I  had  translated  from  Kant  some  years  ago,  and  which  cost  me 
a  good  deal  of  search,  before  I  ascertained  that  it  was  not  my 
own.'** 

My  Father  says  himself,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  this  work,  **  I 
have  not  indeed  {chcu!  res  a7fgu8ta  doini!)  been  hitherto  able 
to  procure  more  than  two  of  his  books,  viz.  the  first  volume  of 
his  collected  Tracts,  and  his  Sij&tcm  of  Transcendental  Ideal' 
isin  ;  to  which,  however,  I  must  add  a  small  pamphlet  against 
Fichte,  the  spirit  of  M'hich  M'ds  to  m?/  feelings  painfully  incon- 
gruous with  the  principles,  and  which  (with  the  usual  allowance 
ailbrded  to  an  antithesis)  displayed  the  love  of  Avisdom  rather 
than  the  wisdom  of  love.*'  From  this  pamphlet  (entitled  JDar- 
Icgung,  &c.  E:rjx)sifion  of  the  true  relation  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Nature  to  the  imjiroved  doctrine  of  Fichte)  he  had  just  cited 
a  striking  passage,  and  it  is  represented  as  strangely  disingenuous, 
that  he  should  have  given  that  extract  merely  as  **  observations 
from  a  contemporary  writer  of  the  continent,'*!  without  specifying 
the  particular  work  from  which  it  was  taken,  or  even  the  writer's 
name.  So  indeed  it  may  appear  on  an  examination  imdertaken 
ostensibly  for  the  love  of  wisdom  y  but  a  still  closer  one,  conducted 
in  the  tvisdom  of  love,  will  convince  any  reader  that  there  was 
as  little  of  self-regard  in  this  transaction  as  of  accuracy.  At 
that  stage  of  his  work,  at  which  the  citation  is  made,  rny  Father 
had  not  yet  introduced  Schelling  to  his  readers,  readers  unac- 
quainted, as  he  doubtless  imagined,  with  the  German  philoso- 
pher and  his  writings.  He  immediately  proceeds,  however,  to 
give  an  account  of  the  authors  whom  he  successively  studied^ 
when  he  had  ••  found  no  abiding  place  for  his  reason''  in  the 
"  schools  of  Locke,  Ik'rkeley,  Leibnitz,  and  Hartley  ;"  and  /A^/i, 

*  From  Mr.  IIarc*8  defence  of  Coleridge  ia  the  British  Magazine  of  Jaq- 
nary,  1835,  pp.  20,  21. 

f  See  p.  250.  Of  the  use  made  by  the  i^riter  in  BL  of  this  pnssago  I 
alinll  have  to  spoak  again  further  on. 
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after  doing  honor  to  Kant  and  justice  to  Fichte»  he  speaks  of 
Schclling  by  name,  and  mentions  every  toork  of  his  to  tchicfi  he 
ever  owed  any  thing.  The  **  Vorlesungen  Ober  die  MethOde  de% 
Acadcmischcn  Siudium,''  which,  as  well  as  the  Darlegung,  is 
mentioned  as  containing  t]ie  word  Jn-eins-bildung^  the  original, 
as  is  supposed,  of  his  '*  csemplastic,"  he  never  possessed  and  prob- 
ably never  saw.  In  mentioning  the  pamphlet  against  Fichte, 
he,  naturally  enough,  described  its  general  character,  and  proba- 
bly either  forgot,  while  he  was  so  doing,  that  from  this  same 
work  his  previous  citation  had  been  made,  or  felt  that  for  read- 
ers to  M'hom  the  very  name  of  Schclling  was  new,  such  particu- 
larity  as  that  of  reciting  its  long  title,  and  referring  to  it  the 
passage  he  had  brought  Ibrward,  was  superfluous. 

Idcen  zu  eincr  l^hilosf)phie  der  Natur  was  one  of  the  works 
of  Schclling,  which  my  Father  had  not  in  his  possession,  when  he 
composed  the  lilographia  Litcraria,  and  it  is  remarked  that  he 
entitled  it  ydiclling's  Natur' Philosophic! — that  he  had  pre- 
sumed to  contract  the  proper  name  of  a  book  he  had  once  read, 
from  its  fuller  form  in  the  title-page,  to  that  abridged  one,  which 
it  probably  wore  upon  its  back.  iN'o  comment  is  made,  indeed, 
upon  this  important  fact,  but  tliat  is  supplied  by  the  strain  of 
the  article. 

His  accuser  urges  against  him  that  he  did  not  elaborate  ovei 
again  what  he  had  borrowed  and  thus  make  it,  in  some  sense, 
Jiis  own.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  tluit  tchich  is  bor rotted  can 
ever,  strictly  speaking,  become  the  property  of  the  borrower,  sc 
as  to  cease  to  be  that  of  the  original  possessor  ;  the  ncAV  form  in 
which  he  invests  it,  or  the  fresh  matter  which  he  engraAs  upon 
it,  will  be  his,  but  the  debt  to  him  who  has  furnished  the  sub- 
stance, in  the  one  ca.se,  or  the  7it4clcus,  in  the  other,  is  not  can- 
celled because  of  these  additions,  and  honesty  as  well  as  grati- 
tude would  equally  require  its  acknowledgment,  though  the  obli* 
gation  will  be  less  apparent  to  the  general  reader.  And  surely 
if  there  had  been  any  design  of  appropriating  in  my  Father's 
mind,  he  would  have  sought  to  make  the  borroAved  passages  a/>- 
pear  his  own,  by  change  of  expression  at  least.  It  has  been  well 
Raid  of  the  genuine  Plagiary  that  his 


^  Easy  Yiunping  talents  lies 
First  wit  to  pilfer,  then  ditguM 
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This  is  the  plan  which  all  crafty  plagiarists  adopt ;  this  is  the 
way  in  whit^  numberless  writers  have  dealt  with  my  Father 
himself,  the  major  part  of  them,  hoAvcver,  not  craftily  or  selfish- 
ly, but  doubtless  uuaAvares  to  themselves  ;  there  being  *ar  less 
of  conscious,  far  more  of  unconscious,  plagiarism  among  authors 
than  the  world  is  apt  to  suppose.     But  Coleridgfe  repeated  the 
very  icords  of  Schellinpr,  and  in  so  doing  made  it  an  easy  task 
for  the  German  to  reclaim  his  own,  or  for  the  dullest  wight  that 
could  read  his  books  to  give  it  him  back  again.     Must  he  not 
have  been  careless  of  the  incum  at  least  as  much  as  of  the  tuum^ 
when  ho  took  whole  pages  and  paragraphs,  unaltered  in  form, 
from  a  noted  author — whoso  wriiings,  though  unknown  in  this 
C!>untr)%  when  he  first  brought  them  forward,  were  too  consider- 
able in  his  own  to  be  finally  merged  in  those  of  any  other  man, — 
at  the  same  time  that  he  M^as  doing  all  that  in  him  lay  to  lead 
Englishmen  to  the  study  of  that  author,  and  was  referring  read- 
ers to  his  works  both  generally,  and  in  some  instances,  and  those 
the  most  important,  particularly  ?     From  his  accuser's  bluster- 
nig  conclusion — "  Plagiarism,  like  murder,  will  out  I'*  it  might 
be  supposed   that  Mr.  Coleridge   had  taken  ])ains  to  prevent 
his  "plagiarism"   from  coming  out, — that  with    the  "stealthy 
pace"  of  the  murderer  he  had  "moved  towards  his  design  like  a 
ghost.**     Verily,   if  no  man  ever  tried   to  murder  an  author's 
good  name  with  more  of  malice  prepense  than  he  to  steal  one, 
the  literary  world  would  be  I'rcer  from  ielonious  practices  than  it 
is  at  present.* 

One  of  the  largest  extracts  my  Father  accompanies  with  these 
words  iji  a  parenthesis  (See  SdielL  AbhajidL  zur  ErlaiUery  des 
Id.  der  Wisse?nschaffslchre).i     "  But  from  this  reference,"  asks 

■  "Of  a  truth/*  my»  Mr.  Ilarc,  "if  he  had  bi-eii  (It!(|x»8C(l  to  purloin,  he 
never  ^vnulil  have  f»ti>Ien  half  a  ciozeii  pages  from  the  licad  and  fr<»nt  of  that 
Very  wof k  of  Solielllii;;'*  whieh  was  the  likeliest  t«»  fall  into  hid  readers 
liuudd ;  and  the  lirst  MMitenee  c»f  whieh  one  eould  not  ri-atl  without  deteet- 
ing  the  phii^iaris^ni.  WouUI  any  man  think  «»f  pilferini;  a  eohnnn  fntm  the 
])«>i*ch  of  St.  ViwiVa  ?  The  hiL,di  praise  whieh  Coleridi^e  lM'stoW8  on  Sehellinj^ 
w«»uld  naturally  exeite  a  wish  in  nueh  of  his  readers  as  felt  an  interest  in 
his  philosftphy,  to  know  more  (»f  tlie  threat  (ternian.  The  first  hxtks  of  his 
they  would  tuke  up  would  he  his  ^\W#*r-/7i/7M«o/>/#iV,  and  his  TrnnncrndfH' 
l»tl  Jthafism  ;  these  are  the  works  whieh  Oderid^e  himself  mentions;  and 
the  latter,  from  its  uuhjeil,  would  uitraet  them  •.'w  niout.** — Brit.  Ma^f.  r* 
l*>:i5.  p.  20. 
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the  censor,  "would  not  a  reader  naturally  deduce  the  inference 
that  C.  was  here  referring  to  Schelling  in  support  of  hin  aum 
views,  and  not  literally  translating  and  appropriating  the  6er* 


mans 


?»» 


There  are  some  who  have  eyes  to  sec,  and  microscopically  too, 
but  only  in  certain  directions.  To  tho.«e  whose  vision  is  more 
catholic  I  address  the  plain  question,  Did  not  my  Father  say  fully 
enough  to  put  every  reader  of  a  studious  turn,  every  reader  able 
to  take  up  his  philosophical  views  in  earnest, — (and  to  whomclso 
were  these  borrowed  passages  more  than  strange  words,  or  Schcl- 
ling's  claims  of  the  slightest  conK>qucucc  ?) — into  the  way  of  con* 
suiting  their  original  source  ?  The  longer  extracts  are  all  cither 
exjyresdy  achwivlcdgcd^  as  that  from  the  Darlcgung  in  chap.  ix. 
and  that  beginning  at  p.  332  ;  or  taken  from  the  Transcen* 
dental  Idealism,  which  he  speaks  of  more  tluin  once,  or  from 
tlie  above-mentioned  treatise,  of  which  he  gives  the  long  title. 

Most  of  these  extracts  the  Writer  in  BlackAVood  refers,  not  to 
t/ic  treatise,  trhich  my  Fatlicrilid  name,  but  to  the  collection  at 
large — the  Philosophische  Schriften — ^which  it  so  happened  that 
he  did  7iot ;  and  moreover  he  asserts,  that  it  M'ould  be  next  to  im* 
jwssiLle  for  a  reader  to  find  the  tract  referred  to  by  this  same  long 
title,  for  that  it  is  **  buried  among  a  good  many  others  in  Schel- 
ling's  Phil.  Schrift,'*  of  which  it  occupies  137  pages  out  of  511 
. — as  if  it  could  not  possibly  enter  his  head  or  the  head  of  any 
bookseller  that  he  might  employ,  to  look  for  it  in  the  "  volume  of 
Schelling's  collected  Tracts"  Avhich  my  Father  speaks  of  in  chap- 
ter ix.  If  the  works  of  Schelling  M'cre  as  good  as  dead  and 
buried  for  all  here,  that  Avas  not  through  any  fault  of  his ;  had 
he  named  every  one  of  their  titles  at  full  length,  and  given  an 
abstract  of  all  they  contained,  the  bill  of  fare,  at  that  time,  would 
have  attracted  no  guests.  Grill  would  be  Grill,  and  have  hift 
unmetaphysic  mind. 

Fairly  considered  his  conduct  in  this  matter  does  but  help  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  that  he  **  reganled  Truth  as  a 
divine  ventriloquist,  not  caring  from  whose  mouth  the  sounds 
are  KU)q)osod  to  pn)ceed,  if  only  the  words  are  audible  and 
intelligible.'* 

The  Writer  in  Blackwood,  however,  takes  a  verj'  diflerent  view 
oi  it ;  lie  rather  supposes  the  true  interpretation  of  my  Fa*her'f 
conduct  to  be  that  he  would  have  nothing  ascribed  to  Schelling, 
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which  api)carc(l  in  the  "works  of  both,  though  ho  desires  thai 
every  thiitg  may  be,  and  that  this  expression  was  used  to  provide 
a  refuge  for  himself,  should  he  ever  be  diseovered  to  have  "  cab- 
baged from  his  works  ad  libitum^     The  style  of  these  strictures 
resembles  the  reasoning ;  tilings  look  rough  and  coarse  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  the  reasoning  they  contain  is  of  that  kind,  which 
turns  things  wrong  side  out.     It  represents  my  Father's  ajwlogy 
as  lieing  penned  under  a  notion  that  he  should  gain  credit  lor  the 
transcendentalism  contained  in  his  book,  while  at  the  same  time 
no  com2)arison  betwixt  his  writings  and   those  of  the  original 
transcendcntalist  would  for  years,  if  ever,  be  made.     It  was  the 
fact  that  for  years  his  obligations  to  Schelling  were  not  discov- 
ered ;  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  he  calcidatcd  on  this, 
ivith  the   amount  of  those  obligations  distinctly  present  to  his 
mind,  for  this  could  only  have  ha[)i)cned  through  the  failure  of 
the  attempt  he  was  making  to  interest  his  countrymen  in  the 
transcendental  system.     When  a  doctrine  comes  into  credit,  in 
days  like  these,  the  first  teacher  of  it  is  as  soon  discovered  as  the 
lake  that  feeds  the  glittering  brook  and  sounding  waterfall  is 
traced  out,  when  they   have  gained  the  traveller's  eye.     It  is  not 
true,  that  to  the  end  of  his  life  my  father  enjoyed  the  credit  of 
originality  ;— originality  was  not  denied  him,  simply  because  he 
had  no  enjoyment  and  no  credit. 

The  fact  is,  that  these  "  borrowed  plumes"  drest  him  out  but 
poorly  in  the  public  eye,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  a  just  obser- 
vation on  the  fate  of  the  13iograj)hia  Literaria,  when  he  said 
that  it  ]iad  made  no  imprci^.sion  upon  the  public.     Instead  of 
gaining  reputation  as  a  metaphysical  discoverer,  at  the  expense 
of  (Germany,  the  author  was  generally  spoken  of  as  an  mtroducer 
of  German  metaphysics  into  this  conntry,  in  tchich  light  he  had 
represented  himself, — a  man  of  original  power,  who  had  spoiled 
his  own  genius  by  devoting  himself  to  the  lucubrations  of  foreign- 
ers.    It  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Writer  in  Blackwood  to  give  him 
a  vast  metaphysical  reputation,  ibunded  on  the  IJiographia  Lit- 
eraria,  and,  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  paragraphs,  he  implies,  that 
the  passages  taken  from  Schelling  had  been  "  paraded  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  as  specimens  of  the  wonderful  powers  of 
the    English    pliilosojihcr."      Some,  perhaps,    have  been  weary 
enough   of  licaring  him  called  U'o?iderfid, — but  the  friends  of 
Culerid'^c  well  know,  that  the  work  was  generally  ncgljcled  till 
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the  author's  name  began  to  rise  by  Yarious  other  means ;  and 
that  although  passages  of  his  writings  have  been  often  quoted  of 
late  years,  and  some  in  the  B.  L.  have  b<^n  in  the  mouths  of 
many,  while  the  book  itself  was  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few,  yet 
that  the  transcendental  portions  of  it  were  unknown  to  his  ad- 
mirers in  general,  till  some  of  them,  after  his  decease,  were  do* 
dared  to  be  the  property  of  Schclling  in  Tait's  Magazine.  If  the 
traiu«cendentalism  adopted  iu  the  Biographia  be  a  jewel  of  great 
price,  no  gem  lodged  in  a  dark  unfathomed  cave  of  ocean  was 
ever  more  unseen  and  unknown  than  this  was  for  many  a  year. 
In  making  an  estimate  of  a  man's  intellectual  wealth  we  can  not 
abstract  tlie  influence  upon  his  thoughts  of  other  thinkers,  prece- 
dent or  contemporary  ;  but  all  Mr.  Coleridge's  direct  debts  to  the 
great  Transcendeutalist  may  be  refunded,  and  whatever  obliga- 
tions reflective  men  of  this  age  have  felt  and  acknowledged 
that  they  owe  to  him,  the  sum  of  them  will  not  be  sensibly  di 
minished. 

In  other  quarters  Mr.  Coleridge  has  been  accused  of  denying 
his  obligations  to  Schlegel ;  yet  he  never  denied  having  borrowed 
those  illustrations  and  detached  thoughts,  which  are  brought  for* 
ward  in  support  of  the  charge.  His  words  on  the  subject  neither 
say  nor  imply,  in  assertion  of  his  originality,  more  than  this,  that, 
in  his  first  course  of  lectures,  which  were  delivered  **  before  Mr. 
Schlegel  gave  his  on  the  same  subjects  at  Vienna," — (I  believe  it 
was  iu  1^01,  previously  to  his  departure  for  Malta,) — he  put 
forth  the  same  general  principles  of  criticism  as  in  the  following 
courses;  so  that  whatever  substantial  agreement  there  might  be 
between  them,  on  this  head,  must  be  coincidence. 

It  was  said  of  my  Father  by  his  late  Editor,  that,  **  in  think- 
ing passionately  of  the  principle,  he  forgot  the  authorship — and 
sowed  beside  many  waters,  if  peradventurc  some  chance  seedling; 
might  take  root  and  bear  fruit  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  spir* 
itualizatiou  of  man."*  He  was  ever  more  intent  ujwn  the  pur- 
suit and  enunciation  of  truth  than  alive  to  the  collateral  benefits 
that  wait  U]K>n  it,  as  it  is  the  exclusive  property  of  this  or  that 
individual.  The  incautious  way  in  which  he  acted  upon  this 
impulse  was  calculated  to  bring  him  under  suspicion  with  those  to 
whose  minds  any  such  feeling  M'as  alien  and  inconceivable.  Yet 
no  uni)rojudiced  person,  who  reviews  my  Father's  life,  on  an  iuti- 
*  rn^frtco  to  the  Tahlo  Talk  uf  S.  T.  Coleridge,  VI. 
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mate  acquaintance  with  it,  will  deny  that  he  showed  an  unusual 
disregard  of  this  property  in  thought,  where  his  own  interests 
were  concerned,  and  that  he  spent  in  letters  and  marginal  notes, 
and  in  discourse  at  all  times  and  to  all  auditors  a  great  deal  both 
of  thought  and  brilliant  iUustration,  wliich  a  more  prudential  and 
self-interested  man  would  have  ke])t  back  and  presented  in  a  form 
better  fitted  to  procure  for  Iiiniself  a  permanent  reward  ;  that  he 
would  spend  time  and  labor  on  a  critical  examination  of  the 
works  of  others,  and  earnest  consideration  of  their  aflairs,  for 
their  sakes  only,  in  a  manner  almost  peculiar  to  himself  If  he 
was  not  always  sufliciently  considerate  of  other  nieirs  projierty, 
he  M'as  ]}rof'nse  of  his  own  ;  and,  in  truth,  such  was  his  temper 
in  regard  to  all  ^mjyy/Vy,  of  what  kind  soever ;  lie  did  not  enough 
regard  or  value  it  whether  for  himself  or  his  neighbor.  Nor  is  it 
proof  to  the  contrary  that  he  did  at  timas  speak  of  his  share  in 
the  promul;ration  of  truth  and  awakening  of  reflection,  and  of  the 
world's  uutliankfulncss.  This  he  did,  rather  in  self-defence, 
when  he  was  accused  of  neglecting  to  employer  of  misemploying 
nis  natural  gifts,  than  from  an  inordinate  desire  to  parade  and 
exalt  them.  Ho  was  goaded  into  some  degree  of  egotism  by  the 
charges  continually  brought  against  him,  that  he  suilered  his 
powers  to  lie  dormant,  or  to  spend  themselves  in  a  fruitless  ac- 
tivity. But  they  ivho  spoke  thus  on  the  one  hand  uuder-rateil 
his  actual  achievements,  the  importance  of  which  time  and  trial 
were  to  discover,  since  speculations  like  his  show  what  they  are 
worth  in  the  using,  and  come  into  use  but  slowly ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  over-rated  his  powers  of  literary  execution.  They 
were  struck  by  his  marked  intellectual  gilts,  but  took  no  note  of 
his  intellectual  impediments, — were  not  aware  that  there  was  a 
want  of  proj)ortion  in  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  which  M'ould 
always  have  prevented  him  from  making  many  or  good  books ; 
for,  even  had  lie  possessed  the  ordinary  amount  of  skill  in  the 
arranging  and  methodizing  of  thought  with  a  view  to  publication 
and  in  reference  to  the  capacities  of  a  volume,  this  would  have 
been  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  one  whose  genius  was  ever  im- 
pelling him  to  trace  things  down  to  their  deepest  source,  and  to 
follow  them  out  in  their  remotest  ramifications.  His  powers, 
(•om|K)undt*d  and  balanced  as  they  were,  enabled  him  to  do  that 
which  he  did,  and  |M)ssil)ly  that  alone. 

Great  u.s  was  the  activity  of  his  intellect  in  its  own  coiigenia} 
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iphere,  he  wanted  that  a<;ility  of  mind,  which  can  turn  the  un- 
derstanding from  its  wonted  mode  of  movement  to  set  it  upon 
new  tasks  necessary  to  the  completeness  and  efficiency  of  what 
has  been  produced  of  another  kind,  but  uninteresting  in  them- 
selves to  the  inind  of  tlie  prothiccr.  He  loved  to  go  forward,  ex- 
panding and  ennobling  the  soul  of  his  teaching,  and  hated  the 
trouble  of  turning  back  to  look  after  its  body.  To  the  healthful 
and  vigorous  such  trouble  appears  nothing,  simply  because  they 
are  healthful  and  vigorous ;  but  to  feel  all  exertion  a  labor,  all 
labor  pain  and  weariness,  this  is  the  very  symptom  of  disease  and 
its  most  grievous  roiisoquenre. 

The  nerveless  languor,  which,  after  early  youth,  became  almost 
the  habit  of  his  bo<ly  and  bfxlilt/  mind^  which  to  a  great  degree 
paralyzed  his  powers  both  of  rest  and  action,  precluding  by  a  tor- 
pid irritability  their  happy  vicissitude, — rendered  all  exercises 
diflicult  to  him  except  of  thought  and  imagination  flowing  on- 
ward freely  and  in  self  made  channels ;  for  these  brought  with 
them  their  own  warm  atmosphere  to  thaw  the  chains  of  frost 
that  bound  his  spirit.  Soon  as  that  siK)ntaneous  impulse  was 
suspeniletl,  the  apathy  and  sadness  induced  by  his  physical  con- 
dition reabsorlied  his  mind,  as  sluggish  mists  creep  over  the  valley 
when  the  breeze  ceases  to  blow  ;  and  to  counteract  it  he  lacked 
any  other  sufficient  stimulus  : 

Witli  lips  uiibrii;1itciic(1,  wrcntlile.ss  brow,  I  stroll ; 
Atul  would  you  Icara  the  BpoUa  that  drttwsc  my  bouI  ! 
Work  vtthrjHt  hoi>e  if  rates  turtar  iu  a  slrne^ 
And  hope,  trithoui  an  vhjicty  can  not  live. 

He  had  no  Jmjx:  of  gainful  popularity,  even  from  the  most  la* 
borious  efforts  that  he  was  capable  of  making ;  nor  would  this  in 
itself  have  been  an  adequate  object  of  hope  to  him,  without  a 
further  one,  more  deeply  satisfying,  a  dream  of  which  was  ever 
unbracing  his  mind,  but  which  life,  such  as  he  had  made  it,  and 
such  as  it  was  given  him  from  above,  had  not  affi)rded.  Then 
the  complaints  and  warnings  from  "  all  quarters,"  of  the  obscurity 
of  his  prose  writings,  were,  as  he  expressed  it,  like  "  cold  water 
poured"  njwn  him.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  they  who 
thus  complained  were  making  any  attempt  to  meet  him  half- 
way,— ^\vhether  they  had  done  their  part  toward  understanding 
what  they  called  unintelligible.     It  is  the  chief  use  and  a xn  of 
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writings  of  such  a  character  as  his  to  excite  the  reader  to  think,-— 
to  draw  out  of  his  mind  a  native  flame  rather  than  to  make  it 
bright  for  a  moment  by  the  reflection  of  alien  fires.  All  literary 
productions  indeed  demand  some  answering  movement  on  the  part 
of  readers,  but,  in  common  cases,  the  motion  required  is  so  easy, 
so  much  in  known  ways  and  smooth  well-beaten  tracks,  that  it 
Fcems  spontaneous  and  is  more  like  rest  than  labor.  This  is  the 
difTiculty  with  which  introducers  of  new  thought  have  to  con 
tend  ;  the  minds  that  are  to  receive  these  accessions  must  them 
Bclvcs,  in  order  to  their  reccjjtion  of  them,  be  renewed  propor- 
tionately, renewed  not  from  without  alone,  but  by  co-operation 
from  within, — a  process  full  of  conilirt  and  struggle,  like  the  fcr- 
iiionting  of  raw  juices  into  generous  wines.  Though  my  Father 
understood  this  well  in  the  end,  he  was  by  no  means  prepared  for 
it,  and  for  all  its  consequences,  in  the  beginning;  coming  \\\¥m\ 
him  ns  it  did,  it  acted  as  a  narcotic,  and  by  deepening  his  de- 
BjMMidency  increased  his  literary  inertness.  Speaking  of  '*  The 
Friend'*  he  observes,  "  Throughout  these  Essays  the  want  of  illus- 
trative cxajji])les  and  varied  exposition  is  the  main  defect,  and 
was  occasioned  by  the  haunting  dread  of  being  tedious.'* 

The  Jiiof;ra])hia  Litcraria  he  composed  at  that  perioil  of  liib 
lifo  when  his  health  was  most  deranged,  and  his  mind  most  sub- 
jccteil  to  the  iniluence  of  bsdily  disorder.  It  bears  marks  of  this 
throughout,  for  it  is  even  less  methodical  in  its  arrangement  than 
any  of  his  other  works.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  author  jiur- 
6ues  his  plan  of  writing  his  literary  life,  but,  in  no  long  time  his 
"  slack  hand"  abandons  its  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  the  book  is 
filled  out  to  a  certain  size,  with  such  miscellaneous  contents  of 
his  desk  as  seem  least  remote  from  it.  To  say,  with  the  writer 
in  Blackwood,  that  he  stopped  short  in  the  process  of  unfolding  a 
theory  of  the  imagination,  merely  because  he  had  come  to  the  end 
of  all  that  Schelling  had  taught  concerning  it,  and  thus  to  ac- 
count for  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  first  volume,  is  to  place 
the  matter  in  a  perfectly  false  light ;  he  broke  down  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  his  whole  scheme,  the  regular  history  of  his  literary 
life  and  o]>inions,  and  this  not  for  want  of  help  in  one  particular 
line,  but  l)ecause  his  energies  for  regular  composition  in  any  line 
were  deserting  him,  at  least  for  a  time.  It  is  suggested,  that 
•'  interspersed  throughout  the  works  of  Schelling,  glimpses  and  ir^ 
flications  are  to  be  found  of  some  stupendous  theory  on  the  subject 
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of  the  imagination  ;"  that  Coleridge  expected  to  ''catch  and  un« 
riddle  these  shadowy  intimations/'  but  that,  finding  himself  ua« 
able  to  do  this,  he  *'  had  nothing  else  for  it  but  to  abandon  hii 
work  altogether,  and  leave  his  readers  in  the  lurch."  What 
these  glimpses  of  a  **  stupendous  theory"  are,  and  where  they  are, 
except  "  throughout  the  works  of  Schclling,"  the  announcer  does 
not  inform  us  :  his  omu  imagination  may  have  discovered  to  him 
what  was  never  discerned  by  Coleridge,  in  all  whose  notes  upon 
Schelling  not  a  hint  is  given  of  this  stuiroulous  tlicory  in  embryo, 
lu  the  last  part  of  the  Tranf^endcntal  Idealism,  which  rclatefc 
to  tlio  Philosophy  of  Art,  at  p.  473,  a  passage  occurs  in  which  the 
poetic  faculty  and  the  productive  intuition  are  identified,  and  that 
which  is  active  in  both,  that  one  and  the  same,  declared*  to  be 
the  imagination  :  but  this  appears  to  bo  the  crown  and  comple- 
tion of  a  system  already  laid  down,  not  a  germ  of  a  system  to  be 
evolved  in  future.  The  Imagination  is  also  characterized  in 
aphorisms  34,  35,  of  Schelling's  WisscnffcJurftliche  Ahluimllun' 
yen  :  but  we  must  strain  our  eyes  very  much  to  find  any  indica- 
tions of  a  grand  iJiilosophical  design  there.*  I  suspect  that  tliif 
«*  stupendous  theory"  has  its  habitation  in  the  clouds  of  the  ac- 
cuser's fancy, — clouds  vnthmit  ivater,  though  black  as  if  they 
were  l:ig  with  showers  of  rain. 

The  extent  of  ycheiling  s  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  Imag- 
ination my  father  well  knew  before  he  commenced  the  Biographia 
Literaria,  and  he  must  also  have  known  how  far  he  was  able  to 
•*  catch  and  unriddle  his  shadowy  intimations  ;"  what  he  did  not 
know  or  sufiiciently  consider  was  the  space,  which  such  a  disqui- 
sition ought  to  occupy  in  his  work,  and  the  relation  which  it  had 
to  his  undertaking.  But  for  the  failure  of  his  powers,  he  might 
have  recast  what  he  had  already  written,  and  give  it  such  shape 
and  proportions,  as  would  have  made  it  seem  suitable  to  the  work 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  Of  this  eflbrt  he  felt  incapable,  and 
the  letter  was  devised  v\  order  to  enable  him  to  print  what  ho 
had  already  written  without  farther  trouble.  But  he  still  cher- 
ished the  intention  of  continuing  the  subject,  thus  commenced,  in 
a  future  work,  which  was  to  explain  his  system  of  thought  at 
large,  and  to  this  object  ho  devoted  much  time  and  thought, 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life, — with  what  fruit  will,  it  is  to 

*  I  have  asked  two  students  of  Scliclliug  if  they  ever  met  with  this  theory 
m  traversing  his  works,  but  oould  lcai*n  nothing  of  it  from  either  of  theuL 
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be  hoped,  hereafter  appear  ia  a  philosophical  work  by  his  iriond 
and  fcllow-studciit  Mr.  Green. 

The  second  great  ground  of  accusation  against  my  father  is  his 
having  laid  claim  to  *'  the  main  and  fundamental  ideas*'  of  Schel- 
ling's  system.  "  \Vc  ourselves,*'  says  tlie  critic,  "  in  our  day  have 
hud  some  Muall  dealings  with  '  main  and  fundamental  ideas,*  and 
Ave  know  thus  nuich  about  them,  that  it  is  very  easy  for  any  man 
or  for  every  man  to  have  them ;  the  dilliculty  is  in  bringing  them 
intelligibly,  eHectively,  and  articulately  out, — iu  elaborating  them 
int4i  clear  and  intelligible  shu]>es.**  lie  pror^eeds  to  illustrate  his 
argument,  on  the  hint  of  an  expression  used  by  3Ir.  Gillman,  in 
his  Liie  of  Coleridge,  with  a  choice  simile.  •*  Wasps,'*  says  he, 
"and  even'*  other  insects,  which  I  decline  naming  after  him, 
'•  are,  we  suppose,  capable  of  collecting  the  juice  of  ilowers,  and 
this  juice  may  be  called  their  '  fundamental  ideas  ;*  but  the  Ix^e 
alone  is  a  genuis  among  flies,  because  he  alone  can  put  forth  his 
ideas  in  the  shape  of  honey,  and  make  the  breakfast-table  glad." 
True  or  false,  all  this  has  little  to  do  with  any  thing  that  my  lather 
has  said  in  the  Biographia  Lifcraria.  As  lor  the  bare  **  raw 
materiar*  (to  use  the  critic's  own  expression),  out  of  which  intel- 
lectual systems  are  formed,  it  is  possessed  by  every  human  being, 
from  Adam  to  his  children  of  the  ]iresent  day,  by  one  just  as 
nmch  as  another.  Clodjiatcs,  who  draw  no  lines  save  with  the 
))Iough  across  the  field,  have  all  the  geometry  ibided  up  in  their 
minds  that  Euclid  unfolded  in  his  book  :  Kant's  doctrine  of  pure 
reason  is  a  web  woven  out  of  stuff  that  is  in  every  man's  brain  , 
and  the  simplest  Christian  is  implicitbj  as  groat  a  divine  as 
Thomas  Aquinas.  But  when  a  man  declares  that  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  a  system  are  born  and  Diaturcd  in  his  mind,  he 
evidently  means,  not  merely  that  he  possesses  the  mere  material 
or  elements  of  the  system,  but  that  the  system  itself,  as  to  its 
leading  points  and  most  general  positions,  has  been  evolved  from 
the  depths  of  his  spirit  by  his  own  independent  eiibrts  ;  this  has 
certainly  more  relation  to  the  wrought  honey  than  to  the  raw. 
jVIy  father*s  allegation,  that  the  principal  points  of  Schelling's 
system  were  not  new  to  him  when  he  found  them  uttered  in 
t>chelling's  words  shall  be  considered  presently  ;  his  own  full  be« 
lief  of  what  he  asserted,  I,  of  course,  do  not  make  matter  of  ques- 
tion or  debate. 

First,  however,  reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  simile  of  the 
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**  wasps,"  I  beg  to  observe,  that  even  if  such  inseota  might  sadc 
the  juice  of  flowers  if  they  would,  mechanically  might  (though 
their  organs  are  not  adapted  for  the  purpose  like  those  of  bees), 
yet  it  is  certain  that  instinctively  they  never  do.  In  vain  for  them 
not  only  the  ''  violets  blow,"  but  all  the  breathing  spring  beside. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  habit  of  searching  the  nectaries  oi'  delicate 
blossoms,  far  sought  on  heights  or  in  hidden  glades,  has  been 
found  by  naturalists  to  be  generally  connected  with  honey-making 
faculties :  and  thus,  without  admitting  any  proper  analogy  be- 
twixt floiver-juice^  and  fundamental  ideas^  I  will  so  far  avail 
myself  of  the  illustration  as  to  suggest  that,  in  like  manner,  he 
who  sought  truth  far  and  near,  amid  the  pages  of  abstruse  and 
neglected  metaphysicians  of  former  times,  and  discovered  the 
merits  of  new  ones,  just  sprung  up  in  a  foreign  country,  before 
they  were  recognized  in  his  own,  was  probably  led  to  such  re- 
searches by  some  special  aptitude  for  studies  of  this  nature  and 
powers  of  thought  in  the  same  line.  The  wasps  and  baser  flies 
of  literature  neither  collect  juice  nor  make  honey;  they  only  buzz 
and  sting,  flitting  around  the  well-spread  board,  to  which  tliey 
have  never  furnished  one  wholesome  morsel,  to  the  disturbance 
of  those  who  sit  thereat ;  a  meddlesome  but  not,  like  certain 
wasps  of  old,  tlie  ma?fliest  racc^^  for  they  most  attack  thoie  who 
have  the  powers  of  the  world  least  on  their  side,  or,  being  gone 
out  of  this  world  altogether,  can  neither  resist  nor  return  their 
violence.  Time  was  that  when  a  lion  died  bees  deposited  their 
sweets  in  his  carcass ;  but  now,  too  often,  wasps  and  vulgar  flies 
gather  about  the  dead  lion,  to  shed  upon  his  motionless  remains 
only  what  is  bitter  and  oflensive  If 

•  dvSpiKUTarov  Xhoc.    Rana,  v.  1077. 

f  '*  No  sooner  is  the  lioa  dead  than  these  hungry  flesh-flics  swarm  about 
him,  verifying  a  part  only  of  Samson*s  riddle,  they  find  meat,  but  they  pro* 
duce  no  sweetness."  Omniona,  L  p.  234.  I  certainly  did  not  recollect  this 
sentence  when  I  wrote  the  sentence  above.  My  father  did  not  recollect 
Samson  Agoaistes,  L  136, 

«  When  insupportably  his  foot  advanced—* 

at  the  time  of  his  writing  in  the  France, 

"  When  insupportably  advancing 
Her  arm  made  mockery  of  the  warrior's  trampi* 

Mr.  Dequincey  represented  him  as  denying  the  debt  to  Miltoo.  Now  I  verQjr 
think  that  I  had  never  r<uid  the  passage  in  the  Omniano,  wheo  the  Uoa  ittns* 
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To  iiiBects  of  this  class  too  much  countenance  is  given  by  th6 
tone  and  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Coleridge's  censor  conducts  his  argu- 
ment. Id  order  to  find  full  matter  of  accusation  against  him,  he 
puts  into  his  words  a  great  deal  which  they  do  not  of  themselves 
contain.  According  to  him  my  Father's  language  intimates,  that 
what  he  was  about  to  teach  of  the  transcendental  system  in  the 
Biographia  Literaria  was  not  only  his  own  by  some  degree  of 
anticipation,  but  his  own  and  no  one's  else — ^that  "  he  was  pro 
pared  to  pour  from  the  lamp  of  an  original,  though  congenial, 
thinker  a  flood  of  new  light  upon  the  dark  doctrines  in  which  he 
so  genially  coincidccL^'  Now,  so  far  from  pretending  to  pour  a 
flood  of  ncio  light  upon  the  doctrines  of  Schelling,  he  not  only 
speaks  of  him  as  "  the  founder  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature  and 
most  successful  improver  of  the  Dynamic  system,"*  but  declares 
tliat  to  him  **  we  owe  the  conijyietion,  and  the  most  important 
victories  of  this  revolution  in  philosophy."!  He  calls  Schelling 
his  predecessor  though  contemporary.  Predecessor  in  what  ? 
Surely  in  those  same  doctrines  which  he  was  about  to  unfold. 
That  he  had  not  originally  learned  the  general  conceptions  of  this 
philosophy  from  Schelling  he  docs  indeed  affirm,  but  ho  expressly 
ascribes  them  to  Schelling  as  their  discoverer  and  first  teacher, 
nor  docs  he  claim  to  bo  considered  the  author  of  the  system  in 
any  sense  or  in  any  degree.  All  he  lays  claim  to,  and  that  only 
by  anticipation,  as  what  he  hoped  to  achieve,  is  "  the  honor  of 
rendering  it  intelligible  to  his  countrjnmcn,"  and  of  applying  it  to 
•*  the  most  awful  of  subjects  for  the  most  important  of  purposes :" 
and  certainly  in  the  application  of  philosophical  principles  to  the 
explanation,  and,  as  he  believed,  support  of  the  Catholic  faith,  by 
which  means  the  soundness  of  the  principles  themselves  is  tested, 
he  had  a  walk  of  his  own  in  M'hich  "  no  German  that  cvei 
breathed"  has  preceded  or  outstripped  him4 

Plainly  enough  it  was  the  sum  of  his  future  labors  in  the  fur- 

tration  occurred  to  me ;  I  never  yet  have  read  the  book  through,  though  I 
have  had  it  within  reach  all  my  life.  It  is  not  tsorth  acknowledging  like  the 
other ;  but  this  and  a  thousand  similar  facts  make  me  feel  how  much  of 
ooiocidence  in  such  matters  is  ponsible.  If  my  father  had  read  8a$n»on 
Agoni$te9f  still  he  may  have  thought  that  he  should  have  written  the  line 
even  if  he  had  not. 
•  Bioff.  Lit.  chap.  ix.  f  lb 

X  Mr.  Dequincey  said  of  him,  with  reference  to  another  application  of  his 
thoughts,  that,  "  he  spun  daily,  from  the  loom  of  his  own  magical  braii^ 
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therance  of  truth,  not  his  metaphysical  doctrines  alone,  but  his 
entire  system  of  thought  that  he  had  in  contemplation,  when  he 
intimated  a  confident  belief,  that  the  M'ork  he  should  produce 
would  **  appear  to  be  the  ofigpring  of  his  own  spirit  by  better 
tests  than  the  mere  reference  to  dates  :"  and  although  his  actual 
performance  fell  very  far  short  of  what  he  was  ever  expecting  to 
i>erform,  yet  surely  his  writings  at  large  contain  an  amount  of 
original  thought  suiTicient  to  render  this  anticipatory  pretension 
at  least  not  ridiculous.     That  his  meaning  was  thus  general  more 
clearly  appears  from  the  circumstance  that,  just  before  this  appeal 
concerning  his  originality  of  authorship,  he  refers  to  his  design  of 
applying  philosophy  to  religion  ;  and  without  doubt  his  religious 
philosophy  diflered  materially  from  that  of  the  great  German. 
In  connection,  too,  with  tho  same  subject  he  mentions  '*  this  or 
a7ty  future  work  of  his  ;'*  so  that  to  suppose  him,  when  he  thus 
expressed  himself,  to  have  had  in  his  mind's  eye  just  that  jiortion 
of  his  teaching  in  the  B,  Z.  which  ho  had  borroM'cd  or  was  to 
borrow  from  Schelling,  is  gratuitous  indeed.*     Is  it  concciva 
blc  that  Mr.    Coleridge  would  havo  appealed  to  tests  of  origi- 
nality, which  his  futuro  writings  wero  to  furnish,  had  ho  not  be- 
lieved in  his  heart  that  they  would  furnish  those  tests  ? — that  he 
would  havo  defied  a  comparison  of  dates,  had  ho  been  claiming 
originality  merely  on  the  score  of  what  he  had  consciously  bor- 
rowed ? 

But  that  pretension  of  his  to  having  anticipated  much  of  what 
Schclling  taught  has  been  treated  with  vehement  scorn,  as  a  mere 
pretence. 

His  accordance  with  the  German  philosopher,  it  is  peremptorily 
asserted,  could  not  have  been  coincidence,  because  he  gave  forth 
Schclling's  own  doctrine  in  Schelling's  own  words,  without  any 
important  addition  or  variation.  *'  Genial  coincidences,  forsooth ! 
where  every  one  word  of  the  one  author  tallies  with  every  ono 

theoriet  aioro  gorgeous  by  fiu*,  and  supported  by  a  pomp  and  luxury  of 
images,  such  as  no  German  that  ever  breathed  could  have  emulated  in  bia 
dreams.** 

*  His  good  friend  in  the  £d.  Review  of  Aug.  1817,  sees  this  matter  in  a 
truer  light,  for  he  says  Mr.  0.  "  proceeds  to  defend  himself  against  the 
charge  of  pbgiarism,  of  which  he  suspects  that  he  may  be  suspected  by  the 
readers  of  Schlegel  and  Schclling,  when  he  comes  to  unfold,  infvlneu  of 
time,  tho  mysterious  laws  of  the  drama  and  the  human  mmd."  Fat  eU  c6 
hoste  JHvarl 
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word  of  the  other !"  That  it  is  ill-judged  in  any  man  to  tell  tht 
world,  in  his  own  favor,  one  tittle  more  than  he  is  prepared  to 
prove,  I  have  no  intention  to  dispute,  nor  is  it  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  my  father's  claims  as  a  metaphysical  seer,  that  I 
trouble  myself  with  the  above  iwsilion ;  for  another  reason,  more 
deeply  coucerniug,  I  must  contend,  that  his  having  neither  added 
to,  nor  varied  from,  the  doctrines  of  Schelling  docs  not  make  it 
clear  as  noonday,  that  he  had  not  some  original  insight  into  them, 
nor  is  even  his  adoption  of  Schclling*8  words  any  absohite  proof, 
that  he  had  in  no  dogree  anticipated  their  sense,  Tliere  can  bo 
no  reasonable  doubt,  tliat  he  was  at  least  in  the  same  line  of 
thought  with  him, — was  in  search  of  what  Sc^hclling  discovered 
—before  he  met  with  his  writings  :  and  on  this  point  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  writer  in  Blackwood,  though  he  professes  to 
give  the  ichole  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  defence,  omits  a  very  important 
part  of  it,  that  in  whicli  he  accounts  for  his  averred  coincidc7ice 
with  the  German  writer,  and  thus  establishes  its  probability.* 
True  enough  it  is  that  the  transcendental  doctrine  contained  in 
the  Iiiograj)hia  Litcraria  is  conveyed  for  the  most  part  in  the 
language  of  Schelling,  and  this  seems  to  show,  that  he  had  not 
formed  into  a  regular  composition  any  identical  views  of  his  own 
hefbre  he  read  that  author's  works  ;t  but  that  the  main  concep- 

•  Sec,  in  the  ointli  chap*^jr  of  this  work,  the  passage  bogioning,  "  We 
liad  studied  in  the  same  school — "^  p.  264. 

f  This  admission  refers  to  such  parts  of  the  book  as  expressly  oonvey 

ihe  transcendental  doctrine.     Certain  observations  on  religious  philosophy 

«ited  by  Mr.  Coleridge  he  declares  himself  to  liave  anticipated  in  writing. 

A  few  sentences  with  \\\\\**h  he  prefaces  the  extract  in  the  ninth  chapter, 

which  liave  been  strcmi^ly  animadverted  upon,  I  give  here,  together  with  the 

defence  of  tliem,  in  order  to  avoid  any  recurrence  to  the  present  subject 

hereafter :  *♦  While  I  in  part  transhite  the  following  observations  from  a 

contemporary  writer  of  the  Continent,  let  mo  be  permitted  to  premise,  that 

I  might  have  transcribed  tno  substance  from  memoranda  of  my  own,  which 

were  written  many  years  before  his  pamphlet  was  given  to  the  world ;  and 

that  I  prefer  another*s  words  to  my  own,  partly  as  a  tribute  due  to  priority 

of  publication ;  but  still  more  from  the  pleasure  of  sympathy  in  a  case  where 

coincidence  only  was  possible."      "This  passage,**  says  my  Father's  late 

Kditor,  '*  is  noted  with  particular  acrimony  by  t)ic  writer  in  Blackwood,  ns 

outraging  common  sense  and  the  capacities  of  human  belief,'  with  more 

iLbout  •  cool  assurance/  and  '  taking  ui>on  him  to  say,*  and  the  like.     And 

why  all  this !    Is  there  any  thing  in  the  substance  or  leading  thought  in  the 

(bllowiu^;  i>ar9^:Lplft  so  peculiar  and  extraordinary,  as  to  make  it  iucrediblo 
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tioni  of  Schelling's  system  were  wholly  new  to  his  mind,  when 
he  met  with  them  there,  can  not  be  detenniued  by  any  such  test 
Coincidences  in  the  discoveries  of  science  aro  more  comnion 
especially  among  contemporaries,  than  in  the  products  of  fanc} 
and  imagination,  because  these  aro  not,  like  the  last,  mere  arbi- 
trary combinations  of  materials  drawn  from  the  storehouse  of  the 
universe,  capable  of  being  infinitely  varied ;  but  revelations  of 
truths  which  manifest  themselves,  one  and  the  same,  to  every 
inquirer  who  giK^s  far  enough  in  a  certain  direction  of  thought  to 
xiieet  with  tiieni — which  lie  in  the  path  of  the  human  intellect, 
•ind  must  be  arrived  at,  when  it  has  made  a  certain  progress  in 
Its  pre-appointed  course.  In  all  scientific  product  two  factors  are 
required  ;  energy  of  thought  in  the  discoverer,  and  a  special  stale 
of  preparation  ibr  the  particular  advance  in  the  state  of  science 
itself.  Real  Idealism  could  never  have  dawned  on  the  mind  of 
Schelling  had  he  not  been  born  into  the  meridian  light  of  the 
Idealism  of  Kant,  which  was  surely  founded  on  the  Idealism  of 

that  the  same  may  have  passed  through  the  mind  of  such  a  man  as  cren 
this  writer  seems  to  admit  Mr.  Coleridge  to  have  been  f  He  studied  in 
Germany  ia  1798,  and  Sclielling*s  pamphlet  was  published  in  1806.  The 
writer  can  not  eoniprehetid  how  Mr.  C.  could  take  upon  him  to  say,  '  tlmt  eo 
iDcidence  only  was  possible'  io  tbc  cose,  'except  on  the  ground,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  human  beiug  to  write  any  thing  but  what  he  (Mr.  C.)  had 
written  before.*  And  yet  no  human  Ix'ing  but  one  could  ever  suppose  that 
Mr.  Coleridge  meaut  any  such  folly.  What  can  be  simpler  ?  lie  says  he 
had  before  1806  noted  down — and  liis  friends  and  his  enemies — (that  h« 
should  have  such  still !) — know  his  habit  in  this  particular — ^the  substance^ 
that  is,  as  most  people  understand  it,  the  general  thouglit  of  the  paragraph. 
If  that  were  so,  there  having  been  no  personal  intercourse  between  Schel* 
ling  and  Coleridge,  coincidence,  in  Italics  or  Roman,  was  only  possible  in 
the  case." 

A  complaint  is  also  made  that  a  passage  of  49  lines  comprising  six  onlj 
of  original  writing,  should  be  said  to  be  only  in  part  translated;  which  Cole- 
ridge ne\cr  said.  *'Thc  following  observations"  very  obviously  extend  to 
the  wor(l:i  "  William  Law,"  two  pages  beyond  the  49  lines ;  of  the  vhoie  it 
is  truly  said,  that  it  is  partly  translated,  about  one  half  of  it,  in  different 
parts,  not  being  so.     II.  X.  C. 

Upon  this  false  supposition  that  my  father  referred  only  to  the  49  lines 
in  his  acknowledgment,  he  is  not  only  attacked  for  having  spoken  of  them 
as  in  part  translated^  but  declared  to  have  taken  without  acknowledgment 
"  two  other  long  sentences  from  the  Darkgung^^^  which  occur  in  the  follow- 
ing  paragraph,  and  which,  because  he  altered  them  a  little  for  the  occasioOi 
he  is  reproached  with  having  "  curiously  transmogrified.*' 
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Berkeley  Is  it  any  thing  then  so  very  incredible,  that  a  man^ 
from  his  childhood  an  ardent  metaphysical  inquirer,  who  had 
gone  through  the  same  preparatory  discipline  with  SchelHng, 
by  reflection  upon  the  doctrines  of  Kant,  their  perfect  reasonable* 
ncss,  so  far  as  they  advanced  beyond  all  previous  thought,  their 
uiisatisfactoriness  where  they  slopped  short,  and  clung,  iu  words 
at  least,  to  the  old  dogmatism,  might  have  been  led  into  modes 
of  rectifying  and  completing  his  system  similar  to  those  whicl 
Schelling  adopted  ?  That  Coleridge  does  not  appear  to  have 
gone  beyond  the  subtle  German  in  the  path  of  discovery  is  insuf- 
ficient to  prove,  that  he  might  not  independently  have  gone  as 
far ;  for  we  do  not  commonly  see  that  more  than  one  important 
advance  is  made  in  incta])hysical  science  at  any  one  period. 
Bcrkclcyanism  prewnted  it.<olf  to  the  mind  of  Arthur  Collier  be» 
foro  ho  had  read  a  syllahlo  of  IkM-keley's  meta]>hysical  writings, 
and  he  maintained  the  non*exi.stcnco  of  nnittor  by  argumentu 
substantially  the  same  as  those  employed  in  the  l*ri/icij>lcs  of 
ITuman  Knowledge  and  Dialogues  bcticccn  Ilylas  aiid  Philo* 
7wits,  without  communication,  as  we  may  reasonably  suppose, 
with  their  admirable  author.*  Let  us  suppose  Collier  to  have 
been  a  man  careless  and  immcthodical  in  his  habits,  contuiually 
diverted  from  regular  scientific  inquiry  by  a  **  shaping  spirit  of 
imagination,"— one  "whose  disposition  led  him  to  be  ever  seeking 
matter  for  new  thought,  rather  than  laboring  to  reduce  into  pre- 
sentable order  that  which  he  had  already  acquired  ;  let  us  further 
suppose  that,  before  he  had  given  expression  to  his  views  in  a 
regular  treatise,  the  works  of  Berkeley  had  fallen  in  his  way ; 
would  it  not  almost  inevitably  have  liappened,  that  the  concep- 
tions, floating  in  his  mind,  but  not  yet  fixed  in  language,  would 
have  mixed  themselves  up  indistinguishably  with  those  of  the 
older  author,  and  assumed  the  same  form  ?  But  if  the  form  into 
which  his  thoughts  were  thrown  had  been  the  same  with  that 
adopted  by  his  *'  predecessor  though  contemporary,"  the  philos* 
ophy  of  the  two  would  have  been  identical,  for  Collier's  view 
neither  materially  added  to  Berkeley's  nor  varied  from  it.  On 
such  considerations  as  these  it  may  surely  be  deemed  possible, 
that  my  Father  did  not  wholly  deceive  himself,  much  less  wil- 
fully seek  to  deceive  others,  when  he  affirmed  that  **  the  main 
and  fundamental  ideas"  of  Schelling's  system  were  born  and  ma* 
•  See  Mr.  Bonaoii^s  Memoirs  of  Collier,  pp.  18,  19. 
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tured  in  his  mind  before  he  read  the  works  of  Schelling ;  and  if 
Buch  a  belief  would  do  no  great  discredit  to  the  head  of  any  in* 
quircr  into  this  question,  liow  much  more  honorable  to  his  heart 
woull  be  the  readiness  to  think  thus,  especially  of  one  whose  ser- 
vices in  the  cause  of  truth  are  at  this  time  wholly  denied  by  none 
but  his  personal  or  party  enemies,  than  the  impulse  to  fling  it 
aside  with  a  scornful  **crcdat  Judaus  Apdla^  non  egoT*  Those 
were  the  words  of  a  Heathen  Satirist.  We  Christians  know, 
that  it  was  not  credulity,  but  want  of  faith  and  of  a  spirit  quicker 
to  discern  truth  and  goodness  than  to  suspect  imposture  and  evil, 
by  which  they  of  the  circumcision  were  most  painfully  charac- 
terized.* 

^  Wbcn  I  had  written  thus  far  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Green,  oon- 
tainiii^  the  foUowiii*?  remarks :  **  It  would  not  be  difficult,  I  appreheod,  to 
»lio>r  that  lie  (Coh^rid^o)  mii^ht  have  worked  out  a  system,  not  dissimilar 
to  Soh(*]lin<;*s  iu  its  ossoutial  features.  What  however  did  Coleriilgo  him- 
self  nunui  hy  the  funtiamrntai  tnttfts  of  Si'heUing^s  scheme  f  It  is  very  tru* 
that  tlie  reader  of  the  Biographia  is  under  the  ueeessity  of  supposing,  that 
ho  meant  the  doctrines,  which  ho  has  adopted  iu  tho  passage  taken  from 
Schelling  s  works :  but  I  confess  that  I  strongly  <loubt  that  such  was  th« 
meaning  of  Coleridge.  My  acquaintance  with  8.  T.  C.  commenced  with  the 
intention  of  studying  the  writings  of  Sclielling  ;  but  after  a  few  interviewa 
tlio  design  was  given  up,  in  consequence  of  Coleridge*s  <leclaring  his  dissent 
from  ScheUing*s  doctrines ;  and  he  began  imme<liately  tho  exposition  of  his 
own  views. 

"  Tliis  perliaps  renders  the  Biographia  more  inexplicable.  For  herein 
S.  T.  C.  assumes  the  originality  of  SchcHing — ^which  can  only  bo  received 
with  great  qualitieations — and  is  content  to  have  it  admitted,  that  the  agree- 
ments between  himself  and  Schelling  were  the  coincidences  of  two  minds 
working  on  the  same  subject  and  in  the  same  direction.  Now  tliis  is  the 
more  remarkable,  that  it  nuiy  be  shown,  that  many  or  most  of  the  views 
entertained  by  Coleridge,  at  least  at  tho  period  of  our  first  acquaintance, 
might  havo  been  derived  from  other  sources,  and  that  his  system  differs 
essentially  from  that  of  Schelling.  Some  light  might  perhaps  bo  thrown 
upon  this  interesting  question  by  a  knowledge,  which  unfortunately  I  do 
not  possess,  of  tho  circumstances  under  which  the  fragment  called  tho  Bio* 
graphia  was  drawn  up.  It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  that  Coleridge's  opinions 
might  Imvo  undergone  a  change  between  tho  period,  at  which  tho  R  L.was 
published,  and  that  at  which  I  had  the  happiness  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  him.  Rut  at  the  latter  periml  his  dm'trinos  were  Itaseil  ufKm  tho  self- 
same i>rinciples,  which  he  retained  to  his  tlying  hour,  and  ditforing  as  they 
do  fundamentally  from  those  4if  84*lielling,  1  etui  not  but  avow  my  convic- 
tion, that  they  were  formcil  at  a  nmoh  earlier  period,  nay  that  they  were 
growths  of  his  own  n)ind,  growing  with  his  growth,  strengthening  with  his 
strength,  the  result  of  a  Platonic  spirit,  the  stirrings  of  which  had  already 
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But  the  writer  in  Blackwood,  out  of  his  great  zeal  in  behalf 
o/iJie  plundered  and  aggrieved,  would  not  only  deprive  Cole* 
ridge  of  his  whole  credit  as  a  philosopher — he  would  fain  take 
from  liim  "  some  of  the  brightest  gems  in  his  poetic  wreath 
itself."  It  is  thus  that  two  couplets,  exemplifying  the  Homeric 
and  Ovidian  metres,*  are  described  by  his  candid  judge  ;  and  in 
the  same  spirit  he  describes  my  Father  as  having  sought  to  con* 
ceal  the  fact,  that  they  were  translated  from  Schiller,  a  poet  whose 

evinced  thcmselrcs  in  bis  early  boyhood,  and  which  had  been  only  modified, 
and  indirectly  slmped  and  developed  by  the  German  school.'* 

"  That  in  the  B.  L.  when  developing  liis  own  scheme  of  thought,  he 
adopted  the  outward  form,  in  which  Schelling  had  clothed  his  thoughts, 
knowing,  that  is  to  say,  tliut  the/on/t?i/a  was  Schelling's,  though  forgetting 
that  it  was  also  the  language  of  Schelling,  niiiy  be  attributed  to  idleness, 
carelessness,  or  to  any  fault  of  the  kind  which  deserves  u  harsher  name ; 
but  certainly  not  to  dishonesty,  nor  to  any  desire  of  o]>taining  reputation 
at  the  expense,  and  by  the  spoliation,  of  the  intellectual  kbors  of  anotlier 
— and  can  form  no  ground  for  denyiug  to  him  the  name  of  a  |>owerful  and 
original  thinker.  And  the  unackuow lodged  use  of  the  quotations  from 
Schelling  in  the  B.  L.  which  have  been  the  pretext  for  branding  him  with 
tlie  opprobrious  name  of  ])ln^iuri8t,  are  only  evidence:^,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment at  leuHt,  of  hirt  dinre^nu'd  to  reputation,  and  of  a  »r1flrMnfM  (if  I  may 
Im)  allowed  Hurh  a  ttTm,  in  order  to  mark  an  alMoneo  of  the  smtio  of  self, 
which  constituted  an  inherent  defect  in  his  character),  which  caused  him  to 
neglect  the  means  of  vindicating  his  claim  to  the  originality  of  the  system, 
which  was  the  labor  of  his  life  and  the  fruit  of  his  genius." 

*  lie  pronounces  them  in  part  worse,  in  no  respect  a  whit  better  than 
the  originals. 

Im  pentameter  drauf  fallt  sic  melodisch  herab. 
In  the  pentameter  ay q  falling  in  tnelod^  back. 

To  my  ear,  ai  I  fancy,  the  light  dactylic  flow  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
pentameter,  is  still  more  exquisite  in  the  English  than  in  the  German, 
though  the  spondee  which  commences  the  latter  is  an  advantage.  The 
Enf2^1ish  lino  is  rather  the  more  liquid  of  the  two,  and  the  word  *'  baekt** 
with  which  it  doses,  nhnost  imitates  the  plash  of  the  refluent  water  against 
the  ground. 

Even  from  the  sentence  on  the  inferiority  of  Coleridge's  Homeric  verses 
there  might  perhaps  be  an  appeal :  but  neither  in  German  nor  in  English 
could  a  pair  of  hexameters  be  made  to  present  such  variety  in  unity,  such  a 
perfect  little  whole,  as  t)ie  elegiac  distich. 

Readers  may  compare  the  translated  verse  with  the  original  in  the  lost 
edition  of  Coleridge's  Poems  in  one  volume ;  where  they  will  also  find  th«> 
poem  of  Stolberg,  which  suggested,  and  partly  produced,  my  Father's  LineM 
on  a  Cataract. 
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works  are  perhaps  as  generally  read  here  as  those  of  Shakspeare 
in  Germany. 

The  expression  "  brightest  gems,"  however,  is  meant  to  include 
Lhics  on  a  Cataract,  which  are  somewhat  more  conspicuous  ii 
Coleridge's  poetic  wreath  than  the  pair  of  distiches  ;  in  these  h* 
is  said  to  have  closely  adopted  the  metre,  language,  and  thought! 
of  another  man.  Now  the  metre,  language,  and  thoughts  oi 
Stolberg*s  poem  are  all  in  Coleridge's  expansion  of  it,  but  thos^ 
of  the  latter  are  not  all  contained  in  the  former,  any  more  than 
the  budding  rose  contains  all  the  riches  of  the  rose  full  blown. 
**  It  is  but  a  shadow,"  says  the  critic,  "  a  glorified  shadow  per- 
haps," but  still  only  a  shadow  cast  from  another  man's  "  sub- 
stance.'* Is  not  such  glonj  the  substance,  or  part  of  the  substance, 
of  poetic  merit  ?  How  much  of  admired  poetry  must  we  not  ?/«- 
substantialize,  if  the  reproduction  of  what  was  before,  with  addi 
tioiis  ana  improvements,  is  to  be  made  a  shadow  of  ?  That  which 
is  most  exquisite  in  the  Lines  on  a  Cataract  is  Coleridge's  own : 
though  some  may  even  prefer  Stolborg's  striking  original.  These 
and  the  versos  from  Schiller  were  added  to  the  poetical  works  of 
Mr.  Coleridge  by  liin  Into  Editor.  Had  the  author  superintended 
the  edition,  into  whieh  they  woroftrHt  inserted,  himself,  ho  woukl, 
perhaps,  have  made  references  to  Schiller  and  Stolberg  in  theso 
instances,  as  he  had  done  in  others  ;  if  he  neglected  to  do  so,  it 
could  not  have  been  in  any  expectation  of  keeping  to  himself 
what  he  had  borrowed  from  them. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Coleridge's  obligations  to  Schelling  in  Lecture  VIII. 
on  Poesy  and  Art  are  spoken  of  by  the  writer  in  Blackwood,  after 
his  own  manner. 

It  is  true,  that  the  most  important  principles  delivered  in  that 
Lecture  arc  laid  down  by  the  German  Sage  in  his  Oration  on 
the  relatiopiship  of  the  Plastic  Arts  to  Nature,* — ^j'et  I  can  not 
think  it  quite  correct  to  say  that  it  is  *^  closely  copied  and  in 
many  parts  translated"  from  Schelling's  discourse.  It  not  only 
emits  a  great  deal  that  the  other  contains,  but  adds,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  materially,  to  what  is  borrowed  :  neither,  as  far  as 
I  can  find,  after  a  second  careful  perusal  of  the  latter,  has  it  any 
passage  translated  from  Schelling,  only  a  few  words  here  and 
there  being  the  same  as  in  that  great  philosopher's  treatise. 
Let  me  add,  that  ilfr.  Coleridge  did  not  publish  this  Lecturm 

•  Phil,  SchrifL  p.  348. 
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himself,  Whctiuver  it  is  re-published,  what  it  contains  of  Schell- 
ing's  will  be  stated  precisely.  Would  that  an  equal  restitution 
could  be  made  in  all  quarters  of  all  that  has  been  borrowed,  with 
change  of  shape  but  little  or  no  alteration  of  substance !  In  this 
case,  not  a  few  writers,  whose  originality  is  now  unquestioned, 
would  lose  more  weight  from  their  coinage  than  my  Father  will 
do,  by  subtraction  of  that  which  he  took  without  disguise  from 
Schelling  and  others  : — for  how  commonly  do  men  imagine  them- 
selves producing  and  creating,  when  they  are  but  metamor- 
phosing I 

**  That  Coleridge  was  tempted  into  this  course  by  vanity,"  says 
the  writer  in  Blackwood  toward  the  end  of  his  article  ;  "  by  the 
paltry  desire  of  applause,  or  by  any  direct  intention  to  defraud 
others  of  their  due,  we  do  not  believe  ;  this  never  was  believed  and 
never  Mill  be  believed/'  Truly  I  believe  ^lot ;  but  no  thanks  to 
the  accuser  who  labors  to  convict  him  of  "  wanting  rectitude  and 
truth  ;"  who  reads  his  apologies  the  wrong  way,  as  witches  say 
their  prayers  backward  ; — who  hatches  a  grand  project  for 
Schelling  in  order  to  bring  him  in  guilty  of  a  design  to  steal  it ; 
who  uses  language  respecting  him  which  the  merest  vanity  and 
dishonesty  alone  could  deserve.  This  7tcver  luis  been  or  will  be 
believed  by  the  generous  and  intelligent,  though  men  inclined  to 
fear  and  distrust  his  opinions  are  strengthened  in  their  prejudices 
by  such  imputations  upon  their  maintainor,  and  many  are  pre« 
vented  from  acquiring  a  true  knowledge  of  him  and  of  them. 
AVhat  Schelling  himself  thought  on  the  subject  will  bo  seen  from 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  of  Mr.  Stanley,  author  of  the  Life 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Archdeacon  Hare. 
•*  Schelling's  remarks  about  Coleridge  were  too  generally  ex- 
pressed, I  fear,  to  be  of  any  use  in  a  vindication  of  him,  except 
BO  far  as  proving  his  own  friendly  feeling  toward  him.  But  as 
far  ns  I  ran  reconstruct  his  sentence  it  was  much  as  follows,  being 
in  answer  to  a  question  whether  he  had  known  Coleridge  per- 
sonally. *  Whether  I  have  seen  Coleridge  or  not,  I  can  not  tell; 
if  he  called  upon  me  at  Jena,  it  was  beibre  his  name  had  becoma 
otherwise  known  to  me,  and  amongst  the  number  of  young 
Englishmen,  whom  I  then  saw,  I  can  not  recall  the  persons  of 
individuals.  But  I  have  read  what  he  has  written  with  great 
pleasure,  and  I  took  occasion  in  my  lectures  to  vindicate  him 
from  the  charge,  which  has  been  brought  against  him,  of  pla- 
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^arizing  fiom  me,  and  I  said  that  it  was  I  rather  who  owed 
much  to  him,  and  that,  in  the  Essay  on  Prometheus,  Coleridge 
in  his  remark,  that  "  Mythology  was  not  allegorical  but  taute- 
gorical,''*  had  concentrated  in  one  striking  expression  {in  eineni 
sctilagenden  Ausdruck)  what  1  had  been  laboring  to  represent 
with  much  toil  and  trouble.     This  is  all  that  I  can  be  sure  of.'  " 

Such  Avas  this  tndy  great  Man's  feeling  about  the  wrongs 
that  ho  had  sustained  from  my  Father.  Had  the  writer  in  Black- 
wood pointed  out  his  part  in  the  Biographia  Literaria  vdtlumt 
ime  word  of  insult  to  the  author*s  memory,  he  would  have  proved 
his  zeal  for  the  German  Philosopher,  and  for  the  interests  of 
literature  more  clearly  than  now,  because  more  purely,  and  de- 
served only  feelings  of  respect  and  obligation  from  all  who  love 
and  honor  the  name  of  Coleridge. 

It  will  already  have  been  seen,  that  no  attempt  is  here  made 
to  justify  my  Father's  literary  omissions  and  inaccuracies,  or  to 
deny  that  they  proceeded  from  any  thing  defective  in  his  frame  of 
mind  ;  I  would  only  maintain  that  this  fault  has  not  been  fairly 
reported  or  becomingly  commented  upon.  That  a  man  who  has 
been  "  more  highly  gifted  than  his  fellows,"  is  therefore  to  have 
less  required  of  him  in  the  way  of  '*  rectitude  and  truth,"  that  he 
is  to  be  *'  held  less  amenable  to  the  laws  which  ought  to  bind  all 
hiiman  beings,"  is  a  proposition  which  no  one  sets  up  except  lor 
the  sake  of  taking  it  down  again,  and  some  man  of  genius  along 
with  it ;  but  there  is  another  proposition,  confounded  by  some 
perhaps  with  the  aforesaid,  which  is  true,  and  ought,  in  justice 
and  charity,  to  be  borne  in  mind  ;  I  mean  that  men  of  *'  peculiar 
»?i^rf/(?c^2/a/ conformation,"  who  have  peculiar  powers  of  intellect, 
are  very  often  peculiar  in  the  rest  of  their  constitution,  to  such  a 
degree  that  points  in  their  conduct,  which,  in  persons  of  ordinary 
faculties  and  habits  of  mind,  could  only  result  from  conscious 
wilful  departure  from  the  rule  of  right,  may  in  their  case  have  a 
diflerent  origin,  and  though  capable,  more  or  less,  of  being  con* 
trolled  by  the  will  may  not  arise  out  of  it.  Marked  gifts  are 
often  attended  by  marked  deficiencies  even  in  the  intellect :  those 
best  acquainted  with  my  Father  are  well  aware  that  there  was 
in  him  a  special  intellectual  flaw ;  Archdeacon  Hare  has  said, 
that  his  mcmor}'  was  "  notoriously  irretentive ;"  and  it  is  true 
that,  on  a  certain  class  of  subjects,  it  was  extraordinarily  con* 
^  Lectures  on  ShalcBpeare,  IV.  p.  851. 
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fused  and  inaccurate :  matter  of  fact,  as  such,  laid  no  hold  upoB 
his  mind  ;  of  all  he  heard  and  saw,  he  readily  caught  and  well 
retained  the  spirit,  but  the  letter  escaped  hira  :  he  seemed  inca- 
pable of  paying  the  due  regard  to  it.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  any 
man,  who  has  such  a  peculiarity,  to  watch  over  it  and  endeavor 
to  remedy  it,  is  unquestionable  ;  I  would  only  suggest  that  this 
defect,  which  belonged  not  to  the  moral  being  of  Coleridge  but  to 
the  frame  of  his  intellect,  and  was  in  close  connection  with  that 
which  constituted  his  peculiar  intellectual  strength,  his  power  of 
absslracting  and  referring  to  universal  principles,  often  rendered 
hint  unconscious  of  incorrectness  of  statement,  of  which  men  in 
general  scarcely  could  have  been  unconscious,  and  that  to  it,  and 
not  to  any  deeper  cause,  such  neglects  and  transgressions  of  es- 
tablished rules  as  have  been  alleged  against  him,  ought  to  be 
referred.* 

•  At  nil  tlmoB  his  incorrcctno8«  of  quotntion  and  of  roft*rciico  mid  in  th« 
rolntion  of  particular  oircuinHtnncofl  avas  oxtreino;  it  aooiiiod  us  if  tho  door 
Wtu'ixt  liipi  niciiitiry  titul  iinn^itmtion  wnii  nlwnys  open,  mid  ilioti^li  the  for« 
nicr  AviiH  II  liit^o  Htrnii^  rtHUii,  itn  cf»titoiitM  voro  pi*rp<*tuully  niiti^liiig  with 
those  of  tho  mljoiniiig  cliambcr.  I  niii  suro  thnt  if  I  hod  not  hod  tho  fitcts 
of  my  Father's  life  nt  large  before  mo,  from  his  letters  and  the  relations  of 
friends,  I  should  not  have  believed  sueh  confusions  as  his  p>ssible  in  a  man 
of  ftomid  mind.  To  give  two  out  of  numberless  instances, — in  a  manuscript 
inten<led  to  be  perused  by  his  friend  Mr.  Green,  he  speaks  of  a  composition 
by  Mr.  Green  himself,  ua  if  he,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  were  tlic  author  of  it.  A 
man,  vho  thus  forgets,  will  oftcncr  ascribe  the  thoughts  of  another,  when 
they  liavc  a  (^reat  oognatcncsi  with,  and  a  deep  interest  for,  his  own  mind, 
to  himself,  tluui  sueli  cognate  mid  interesting  thoughts  to  onother ;  but  my 
Father's  forget  fulness  was  not  always  in  the  way  of  oppropriation,  as  this 
story,  written  to  me  by  Mrs.  Julius  Ihire,  will  show.  She  says,  it  was 
"  told  him  (Archdeacon  Hare)  many  years  ago  by  the  Kev.  Itobert  Tennant, 
who  was  then  his  Curate,  but  afterwards  went  to  Florence  mul  died  there. 
He  had  a  great  reverence  mid  admiration  for  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  used  occa- 
sionally to  call  upon  him.  During  one  of  these  visits,  Mr.  C.  spoke  of  a 
Ijook  (Sir.  Hiiro  thinks  it  was  iwx  Political  Economy),  in  wliich  there  were 
tome  valuable  remarks  liearing  upon  the  subject  of  their  conversation.  Mr. 
Teiinaiit  immediately  purchased  tho  lxK>k  on  this  recommendation,  but  on 
reading  it  was  surprised  to  Hnd  no  sueh  passages  us  ]^Ir.  C.  hud  referred  to. 
Some  time  after  ho  saw  tho  same  book  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  men- 
tioned  the  circumstance  to  him ;  upon  whicli  his  friend  directed  him  to  th« 
margic  of  tho  volume  bef«>re  him,  and  there  he  found  the  very  remarks  in 
Mr.  C.*s  own  writing,  which  ho  had  writcn  in  as  marginalia,  and  forgotteo 
that  they  were  his  own  and  not  the  author's.  Mr.  Hare  had  always  intend- 
ed asking  Mr.  T.  to  give  him  this  story  in  detail  in  writing,  but  unfoii* 
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A  certain  infidelity  there  was  doubtless  in  the  mirror  of  his 
mind,  so  strong  was  his  tendency  to  overlook  the  barrier  between 
imagination  and  actual  fact.  No  man  had  a  keener  insight  into 
character  than  he,  or  saw  moral  and  mental  distinctions  more 
clearly ;  }  st  his  judgments  of  particular  persons  were  often  rela* 

tuiiAtdy  delayed  it  too  long  till  Mr.  T.'s  very  sudden  death  prevented  it 
Itogethor ;  but  he  can  vouch  for  its  general  correctness." 
My  Father  trusted  to  his  memory,  knowing  it  to  be  powerful  and  not 
nware  that  it  was  inaccurate,  in  order  to  save  his  legs  and  his  eyes.  I  sus 
pect  that  he  quoted  even  lun((ish  passages  in  Greek  without  copying  them, 
by  tlie  slight  difrorencos  that  occur.  Anotlier  phtcnomenon  of  his  luemorj 
was  its  curious  way  of  interchanging  properties ;  as  when  lie  takes  from 
Ilobbrs  and  gives  to  Des  Cartes,  what  is  not  to  Ihj  found  in  the  latter  and  i$ 
to  be  found  in  the  former.  (See  chapter  v.)  This  he  did  in  the  face  of  Sir 
James  Mackinttmh,  one  of  tlie  most  cloar-h(>adod  and  accurately  learned  men 
of  the  day,  after  ineiting  him  to  examine  his  own  ]Mmitinns  by  contradiction ; 
so  incautious  and  dreamy  was  ho.  It  seems  ns  if  ho  was  ever  (h'eamiug  of 
b1«>ws  and  curing  for  them  no  more  than  fur  the  blows  of  a  dream,  ilow 
mueh  Htrcngtii  of  memory  may  c<»-exiHt  with  weiikn(*M,  the  intellect  remain 
ing  r|ulto  sound  in  the  main,  may  often  \t*\  oliHcrved  in  old  men,  Just  sc 
many  a  nervous  man  can  walk  twenty  miles  when  he  can  not  walk  strttight* 
nito  a  room,  or  lift  a  cup  to  liis  lips  without  sluikiug  it. 

It  was  from  this  same  mixture  of  carelessness  and  confusedness  that  my 
Father  neglected  all  his  life  long  to  make  regular  literary  acknowledgments. 
Ua  did  it  when  ho  happened  to  think  of  it,  sometimes  disproportionately, 
at  other  times  not,  but  without  the  slightest  intention,  and  in  some  cases 
without  the  possibility  of  even  temporary  cmcealmcnt.     He  published  Ths 
Fall  of  JiobcMpierre  m  An  J/Utoric  Drama  by  S,  T,  Coiiridf/e,  without  join* 
ing  Mr.  Southcy*B  name  with  his  in  the  title-page,  though  my  Uncle  and  all 
his  many  friends  knew  that  he  wrote  the  second  and  third  act  of  it ;  and  in 
a  note  to  the  Condones  he  Bp<jke  of  the  first  act  tmly  m  his  own.     He  did 
not  call  tlie  Catullian  JlendecaHyllablen  a  tninnlation,  though  at  any  hour  1 
might  have  seen  the  original  in  the  copy  of  Matthisson's  poems  which  he 
had  given  me,  and  in  which  he  liad  written,  after  the  presentation,  **/>/« 
Kinder jahre^  p.  16-20;  dcr-Hchmtttcrling,  p.  60;  and  the  A/penrciae,  p.  75, 
will  be  especial  favorites  with  you,  I  dare  antiei|mte.    9th  May,  1820,  Iligli* 
gate."    His  Hendecasyllablcs  contain  twelve  syllables,  and  as  metro  are,  to 
my  car,  a  great  improvement,  on  Matthisson's  eleven-syllable  lines.    Ho 
aetwl  in  the  same  way  with  regard  to  two  epigrams  of  I^'ssing's,  one  in  the 
Poetic  Works,  ii.  p.  78,  called  JVam«,and  another  on  Kufa  and  her  Laplog, 
which  has  been  printed  somewhere,— (Z^i>  Namen  and  ^n  Die  DoriliM, 
Works  of  Lessing,  vol  i.  p.  10  and  p.  46.)    He  had  spoken  of  them  as  truno- 
latioiiB  to  Mr.  Cottle.    Mr.  Green  tells  me  tlmt  iu  the  ConfiM»ions  are  a  few 
phrases  borrowed  from  Lessing,  which  will  be  pointed  out  particuhirly 
hereafter.    My  Father  once  talked  of  translating  all  tliat  author*!  workit 
An  epigram  printed  in  the  Betnaim,  Hoarse  Afaviut  b  alM  from  the  Omv 
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lively  wrongf ;  not  that  he  ascribed  to  them  qualities  which  they 
did  not  possess,  or  denied  them  those  which  they  had,  but  that 
his  feelings  and  imagination  heightened  and  magnified  that  side 
or  aspect  of  a  mind,  which  was  most  present  to  him  at  the  timo 
when  his  estimate  was  drawn :  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  which 

man ;  he  Bceins  to  have  spoken  of  it  as  such  to  Mr.  Cottle.  The  fourth  and 
sixth  stanzas  of  Separation^  VII.  p.  198.  are  adopted  from  Cotton's 
Chlorinda.  Tlio  late  Mr.  Sidney  Walker  thought  that  my  Father  was  in- 
debted to  Casimir*s  xiit^**  Ode  for  the  general  conception  of  his  Zincs  in  an- 
noer  to  a  melancholy  Letter^  one  of  the  Juvenile  Poems.  The  second  stanxa 
looks  like  an  expansion  of  the  commencement : 

Non  si  sol  semel  occidit, 

Nou  rubris  iterum  surget  ab  Indiis. 

I  see  no  likeness  elsewhere,  except  of  subject.  Mr.  S.  W.  also  pointed  out 
to  mo  an  imago  taken  from  the  o])ening  of  Ossian*s  War  of  Inisthoma,  ia 
JJnet  on  an  Autumnal  Evening,  "  As  whon  the  Savage,**  cS^c  (VII.  p.  42.) 
The  Rose  (VII.  43.)  is,  I  believe  from  the  French. 

"  And  I  the  while,  the  sole  unbusy  thing 
Nor  honey  make,  nor  build,  nor  pair,  nor  sing," 

VII.  p.  2'n. 

would  prpbably  have  been  written,  even  if  Herbert  had  not  written,  as  Mr 
Walker  reminded  me. 

All  things  are  busy ;  only  I 
Neither  bring  honey  with  the  bees. 
Nor  flowers  to  make  that,  nor  the  husbandry 

To  water  these.  {Employment^  Poems.) 

I  think  it  will  hardly  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Coleridge  meant  to  cheat  Caa- 
imir,  Cotton,  Lessing  and  Matthisson  of  the  articles  he  borrowed  from  them. 
The  two  former  he  celebrated  in  his  writings,  when  they  were  not  much  in 
the  world's  eye :  the  two  latter  are  popular  and  well-known  authors,  whos« 
works  are  in  every  hand  in  Germany,  and  here  in  the  hands  of  many.  Mr. 
Dcquincey  says  ho  relied  '*  too  much  upon  the  slight  knowledge  of  German 
literature  in  Uiis  country  f — a  blind  remark  1  Who  relies  for  concealment 
uii  n  screen  which  ho  is  doing  liis  best  to  throw  down  t  llad  my  Father 
calculated  at  all  lie  would  have  done  it  bettor :  but  to  calculate  was  not  in 
his  nature.  If  he  ever  dcceiveil  others  it  was  when  he  was  himself  deceived 
lir^t.  Hazlitt  said  he  ''  always  carried  in  his  p^ickct  a  list  of  the  Illustrious 
Obscure.**  I  think  he  made  some  writers,  who  were  obscure  when  he  first 
noticed  them,  cease  to  be  so ;  and  it  will  be  found,  that  he  did  not  generally 
borrow  from  the  little  known  without  declaring  his  obligations ;  that  most 
of  his  adoptions  were  from  writers  too  illustrious  to  be  wronged  by  plagia- 
rism.   It  is  true  that  Maasz,  from  whom  he  borrowed  some  things,  never 
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he  beheld  at  the  moment,  appeared  in  his  eyes  the  veiy  type  of 
goodness  and  beauty  :  the  subjects  of  it  were  transfigured  before 
him  and  shone  with  imearthly  hues  and  lineaments.  Of  princi- 
pies  he  had  the  clearest  intuition,  for  that  which  is  without  de- 
gree is  in  no  danger  of  being  exaggerated  ;  nor  was  he  liable, 
from  his  peculiar  temperament,  to  miss  poeUc  truth ;  because  na- 
ture, as  she  lends  to  imagination  all  her  colors,  can  never  be  mis- 
represented by  the  fullest  expenditure  of  her  own  gifts  upon  her- 
self And  even  in  his  view  of  the  particular  and  individual,^ 
though,  as  has  been  said  of  him  in  his  literary  character,  "  oftea 
like  the  sun,  when  looking  at  the  planets,  he  only  beheld  his  own 
image  in  the  objects  of  his  gaze,  and  often,  when  his  eye  darted 
on  a  cloud,  would  turn  it  into  a  rainbow,"* — ^j'ct  possibly  even 
here  far  more  of  truth  revealed  itself  to  his  earnest  gaze  than  the 
world,  which  ever  observes  too  carelessly  and  superficially,  was 
aware  of  Many  of  his  poems,  in  which  persons  are  described 
in  ecstatic  language,  were  suggested  by  iudividuals,  and  doubtless 
did  but  portray  them  as  they  were  constantly  presented  to  him 
by  his  heart  and  imagination. 

Such  a  temper  is  ever  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  one  of  fickle- 
ness, insincerity,  and  lightness  of  feeling  ;  and  even  so  has  Colo- 
ridge  at  times  been  represented  by  persons,  who,  judging  partially 
and  superficially,  conceived  him  to  be  wanting  in  depth  of  heart 
and  substantial  kindness,  whose  depths  they  had  never  explored^ 
and  with  whose  temperament  and  emotions  there  was  no  conge- 
niality in  their  own.  But  it  is  not  true,  as  others  will  eagerly 
testify,  that  the  affections  of  Coleridge  were  slight  and  evanes- 
cent, his  intellectual  faculties  alone  vigorous  and  steadfast  : 
though  it  15  true  that  in  persons  constituted  like  him,  the  former 
will  be  more  dependent  on  the  latter,  more  readily  excited  and 
determined  through  the  powers  of  thought  and  imagination  than 
in  ordinary  cases.  His  heart  was  as  warm  as  his  intellectual 
being  was  lifesome  and  active, — nay,  it  was  from  warmth  of 
heart  and  keenness  of  feeling  that  his  imagination  derived  its 
glow  and  vivacity,  the  condition  of  the  latter,  at  least,  was  in- 
timately connected  with  that  of  the  former.  He  loved  to  share 
all  he  had  with  others  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  one  who  knew 

was  fiimous :  but  luul  he  "  relietT  on  the  world's  ignorance  of  him  he  weald 
not  liave  mentioned  him  as  a  writer  on  mental  philosophy  at  alL 
*  See  GuesBes  at  Truth,  2d  edit  p.  241. 
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him  ivell  and  early,  that,  had  he  possessea  wealth  in  his  earUer 
years,  he  would  have  given  great  part  of  it  away.  If  there  are 
any  who  conceive  that  his  affections  were  apt  to  evaporate  in 
words,  I  think  it  right  to  protest  against  such  a  notion  of  his  char- 
acter. Kind  words  are  not  to  bo  contrasted  with  good  deeds, 
except  where  they  are  substituted  for  them,  and  those  kindly 
feelings  which,  in  the  present  instance,  so  often  overflowed  in 
words,  wore  just  as  ready  to  shape  themselves  into  deeds,  as  far 
OS  the  heart  was  concerned  ; — how  fur  the  hand  can  answer  to 
the  heart  depends  on  circumstances  with  which  the  last  has  no 
concern.  Had  there  been  this  tenuity  and  shallowness  in  his 
spirit,  he  could  never  have  made  that  sort  of  impression  as  an 
author,  which  many  thoughtful  persons  have  received  from  his 
works,  much  less  as  a  man  have  inspired  such  deep  love  and 
esteem  as  still  waits  upon  his  memory  from  some  who  are  them- 
selves loved  and  honored  by  all  that  know  them  well.*  That 
the  objects  of  his  affections  oftener  changed  than  consisted  with, 
or  could  have  arisen  in,  a  happy  even  tenor  of  life,  Avas,  in  his 
case,  no  symptom  of  that  variableness  which  results  from  the 
union  of  a  lively  fancy  Avith  a  shallow  heart :  if  he  soon  formed 
attachments,  this  arose  from  the  quickness  of  his  sympathies, — 
the  ease  with  which  he  could  enter  into  each  man's  individual 
being,  loving  and  admiring  whatever  it  contained  of  amiable  or 
admirable  ;  from  a  "  constitutional  ccnmnniiicativcness  and  ut- 
terancy  of  heart  and  soul,"  which,  speedily  attracting  others  to 
him,  rendered  them  again  on  this  account  doubly  interesting  in 
his  eyes  ;  if  he  '*  stood  aloof,"  during  portions  of  his  life,  from 
any  once  dear  to  him,  this  was  rather  occasioned  by  a  morbid  in- 
tensity and  tenacity  of  feeling  than  any  opposite  quality  of  mind, 
— the  same  dis}M>sition  which  led  him  to  heighten  the  lights  of 
every  object,  while  its  bright  side  was  turned  toward  himself,  in- 
clining him  to  deepen  its  shadows,  when  the  chances  and  changes 
of  life  prascnted  to  him  the  darker  aspect, — ^the  same  temper 
which  led  him  to  over-estimate  marks  of  regard,  rendering  him 
loo  keenly  sensible  of,  or  quick  to  imagine,  short-comings  of  love 
and  esteem,  his  claims  to  which  he  not  unnaturally  reckoned  by 

*  Some  persons  appear  to  linve  confounded  the  general  courtesy  and 
l>Iand  overflowing  of  bis  manners  with  the  state  of  his  afeciiona,  and  be 
cause  the  feelings  which  prompted  the  former  flitted  over  the  surface  of  hit 
heart,  to  suppose  that  the  latter  were  flitting  and  superficial  too. 
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nis  leadinefls  to  bestow,  which  was  boundless,  rather  than  his 
fitness  to  receive,  which  he  ever  acknowledged  to  be  limited. 
He  was  apt  to  consider  aflection  as  due  simply  to  aflection,  irre* 
spectively  of  merit  in  any  other  shape,  and  felt  that  such  a  ''fund 
oi  love*'  as  his,  and  that  too  from  one  so  highly  endowed  as  few 
denied  him  to  be,  ought  "almost"  to  "supply  desert."  He  too 
much  desired  to  idolize  and  be  idolized,  to  fix  his  eye,  even  in 
this  mortal  life,  only  on  perfection,  to  have  the  imperfections 
which  he  recognized  in  himself  severely  noted  by  himself  alone. 

**  For  to  be  loved  is  all  I  need. 
And  whom  I  love,  I  love  indeed." 

This  turn  of  mind  was  at  least  partly  the  cause  of  such  change 
and  fluctuation  in  his  attachments  through  life  as  may  have  sub 
jected  his  conduct  to  unfavorable  construction  :  another  cause 
he  himself  indicated,  at  an  early  jicriod  of  his  career,  when,  after 
speaking  of  the  gifts  assigned  Iiim  by  heaven,  he  sadly  exclaims, 

" and  from  my  gra^plett  hand 

Drop  friendship's  precious  pearls  like  liour-glass  sand  T 

Some  of  these  precious  pearls  he  let  fall,  not  from  wanting  a 
deep  sense  of  their  value,  or  any  lightness  of  feeling,  but  because 
he  lacked  resolution  to  hold  them  fast,  or  "stoop"  to  recover  what 
he  yet  "wept"  to  lose.  Still  it  was  but  a  cruel  half  truth,  when 
one  strangely  converted  from  a  friend  into  an  enemy,  ever  shoot- 
ing  out  his  arrows  even  bitter  words,  spoke  of  him  thus  :  "  There 
is  a  man  all  intellect  but  without  a  will!"  Sometimes  indeed  to 
will  Avas  present  with  him  when  he  found  not  how  to  perform  ; 
all  the  good  that  he  would  he  did  not ;  but  his  perfonnance» 
taken  upon  the  whole,  his  involuntary  defects  considered,  in- 
spired his  many  friends  with  the  belief  that  he  was  not  only  a 
wise,  but  humanly  speaking,  a  good  man.  "Good  and  great,** 
some  say  :  whether  or  no  he  was  the  latter,  and  how  far,  let 
others  declare,  time  being  the  umpire  ;  it  sigiiifies,  comparatively, 
nothing  to  the  persons  viost  interested  in  and  for  him  tchat  the 
decision  on  this  j)oi7it  may  be;  but  the  good  qualities  of  his 
heart  must  be  borne  witness  to  by  those  in  the  present  day  who 
knew  him  best  in  private.  Thus  much  may  be  said  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  intuitions  and  the  clearness  of  his  moral  seme. 
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that,  through  lifo,  his  associateSi  with  few  exceptions,  were  dis* 
tinguished  by  high  qualities  of  head  and  heart :  from  first  to  last 
of  his  course  here  below  he  was  a  discoverer  and  a  proclaimer 
of  excellence  both  in  books  and  men. 


IIU.  COLERIDGE  S  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS  ;   THEIR  FORMATION  ;  BHSCOM- 
CEPTIONS  AND  MISREPRESENTATIONS  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 

Such  imputations  as  those  I  have  had  the  painful  task  of  dis- 
cussing,  are  apt  to  circulate  rapidly  and  meet  a  ready  credenco 
from  part  of  the  public,  Avhcn  they  conccni  a  M'ritcr  whose  writ- 
ings are  obnoxious  to  various  parties  in  politics  and  religion,  and 
who  has  never  secured  the  ilivor  and  admiration  of  the  light- 
reailing  and  little  thinking  world.  For  one  man  who  will  fully 
and  derply  examine  any  portion  of  the  opinions,  religious  or 
philoso])hical,  of  a  full  and  deep  thinker,  there  are  hundreds  ca- 
pable of  comparing  the  run  of  sentences  and  paragra])hs  and  being 
entertained  by  a  charge  of  plagiarism  :  if  some  are  grateful  to 
liim  for  light  thrown,  as  their  eyes  tell  them,  upon  truth,  far 
more  are  oilended  because  this  same  light  reveals  to  them  the 
untruth  Avhieh  they  would  fuiu  not  see  in  its  proper  Imes  and 
pro{>ortions ;  who,  not  being  prepared  to  overthrow  his  reasonings 
by  a  direct  attack,  are  glad  to  come  at  them  obliquely,  by  lower- 
ing his  personal  character  and  thereby  weakening  his  authority. 
Tlie  whole  Itomish  world  was  bent  on  convieting  Luther  of  An* 
tinomianism,  and  as  they  could  not  discover  it  in  his  writings, 
they  were  resolved,  if  possible,  to  find  it  in  his  life,  and  as  it  was 
not  forthcoming  in  either,  they  put  it  into  both  ;  they  took  all 
his  rhetoric  the  wrong  way  up,  and  hunted  for  unsoundness  in 
his  mind  and  libertinism  in  his  conduct,  as  vultures  hunt  for 
things  corrupt  in  nature.*     The  spirit  evidenced  in  this  proccd- 

*  I  believe  that  Baylc*8  article  caused  a  dead  silcuce  ou  tlie  subject  of  the 
great  Reformer's  perwnal  "  carniility **  for  iiijos.  Of  late  years  it  has  been 
rcvlTed,  and  there  is  a  faint  attempt  to  bring  up  some  of  the  old  stories 
circulated  a<?airist  him  to  the  ctTi'ct  timt  he  made  lihertif  a  cloak  for  /fVeti* 
(iousnfss  !  (See  on  Luther*s  Life  and  Ophiions  Uare*s  Miuion  of  the  Com* 
forter,  vol.  ii.  pp.  656-878.)  It  Avus  an  "  easy  feat"  to  put  Pantheism  iuto 
the  "  bottom  of  Luther's  dootriue  and  personal  character"  (E^say  ou  Devel- 
opment, p.  84),  because  the  bottom  of  doctrine  is  one  knows  not  where,  and 
Pontheinn^  ns  moilern  polemics  employ  the  term,  one  knows  not  what ;  but 
to  fiisten  dissoluteness  on  his  conduct  is  by  no  means  easy. 
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ure, — that  "  ancient  spirit  is  not  ^ead ;"  religious  writers,  even 
at  the  present  day,  are  far  too  prone  to  discredit  a  man's  opin* 
ions  at  second-hand  by  tracing  thern  to  some  averred  evil  source 
in  his  character,  or  perverting  influence  in  the  circumstances  of 
his  life.  This  seems  exceptionable  however  gently  done,  first 
because  it  is  a  very  circuitous  and  uncertain  mode  of  arriving 
at  truth  ;  a  man's  opinions  vre  know  on  his  own  statements  of 
them :  but  in  attempting  to  discover  the  means  through  which 
they  have  been  formed,  we  are  searching  in  tlie  dark,  or  tho 
dunkiost  and  most  deceptive  twiliglit,  and,  liaving  no  clear  light 
to  guide  us,  are  apt  to  be  led  astray  by  some  ignis  fatuns  of  our 
own  pri^'udices  and  delusions.  Ix*t  the  opinions  be  tried  on  their 
own  merits,  and  if  this  is  beside  tho  inqnirer*8  purpose,  and  ho 
chooses  to  assume  the  truth  of  those  he  himself  holds,  consider* 
ing  them  t(M)  certain  and  t(Mi  sacred  to  bo  made  a  question  of,  in 
tho  same  spirit  let  him  disdain  to  snatch  an  argument  in  their 
favor,  out  of  themselves,  fn>m  doubtful  considerations.  Alas! 
how  many  of  those  who  hold  this  lofly  tone,  calling  their  own 
belief  f/ie  truth,  and  other  i\u*\\a  bc*lief  mere  opinion,  only  be« 
cause  they  have  an  opinion  of  the  valitlity  of  a  certain  test  of 
truth  which  others  can  not  assent  to,  will  yet  resort  to  questiona* 
ble  methods  of  recommending  this  their  imquestionable  creed, 
and  bring  elaborate  sophisms  and  partial  representations,  fit  only 
to  imiK>se  u]K)n  pre|K)ssessed  and  ductile  readers,  to  the  aid  of 
"practical  infallibility  I*' 

But  the  second  and  even  stronger  objection  to  this  mode  of 
proceeding  is,  that  the  desire  to  find  the  origin  of  a  man's  way 
of  thinking  in  the  facts  of  his  history,  brings  the  inquirer  under 
great  temptation  to  depart  from  strict  truth  in  reganl  to  the  facts 
themselves, — to  mould  them,  often  perhaps  unconsciously,  into 
such  a  shape  as  best  suits  his  purpose. 

Now  in  order  to  show  that  these  inconveniences  do  attach  to 
the  princijile  itself,  I  Mill  take  my  example  of  its  operation  from 
a  resiwctable  quarter,  where  no  unkindly  spirit  is  manifested  in 
tone  or  language.  Tho  seventh  number  of  the  Christian  Mis- 
ccllanij  of  July,  18 12,  contains  fifteen  or  sixteen  pages  of  short  ex- 
tracts from  Jlr.  Coleridge's  writings,  which  are  entitled  "  Con- 
tributions of  S.  T.  Coleridge  to  the  Revival  of  Catholic  Truths." 
I  would  suggest,  by  the  way,  that  if  my  Father  had  taught  only 
as  such  eclectics  from  his  works  would  have  him  appear  to  hav« 
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taught,  hiB  contributions  to  catholic  truth  wouU  have  been  mea- 
gre enough,  and  might  even  have  told  in  favor  of  much  that  he 
considered  most  uncatholic  falsehood  ;  had  his  views  been  com* 
pressed  within  the  bounds  into  which  an  implicit  faith  in  the  for- 
mal theology  of  early  times  must  have  compressed  them,  his  sys- 
tem would  have  been  lifeless  and  unreal  as  that  which  he  was 
ever  seeking  to  enliven  and  organize  ;  he  would  have  done  little 
toward  enlightening  his  generation^  though  he  might  have  aided 
others  to  strengthen  particular  parties  by  bringing  up  again  for 
current  use  obsolete  religious  metaphysics  and  neglected  argu- 
ments— a  very  didcrcnt  process  from  that  of  a  true  revival, 
which,  instead  of  raising  up  the  dead  body  of  ancient  doctrine, 
calls  forth  the  life  and  substance  that  belong  to  it,  clothed  in  a 
newer  and  more  spiritual  body,  and  gives  to  the  belief  of  past 
ages  an  expansion  and  extension  commensurate  with  the  devel- 
oped mind  of  our  progressive  race.  Such  was  the  revival  of 
catholic  truth  at  which  he  aimed^  with  whatever  success,  and  to 
bring  Iiim  in  as  an  assistant  in  one  of  an  opposite  character,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  to  do  him  injustice. 

My  immediate  purpose,  however,  was  not  to  notice  the  ex- 
tracts themselves,  but  certain  observations,  respecting  my  Father, 
prefixed  to  them.  They  are  contained  in  the  little  introduction, 
which  speaks  as  follows  : 

"  These  excerpts  are  not  brought  forward  as  giving  an  accu- 
rate representation  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  opinions  in  all  their  modi- 
fications, or  as  specimens  of  his  writings  generally ;  they  are 
rather  the  chance  metal  of  a  mine,  rich  indeed,  but  containing 
ores  of  every  degree  of  value.  They  may,  however,  serve  to 
chow,  how  much  he  contributed  by  his  elimination  of  powerful 
truths,  in  the  then  unhealthy  state  of  literature,  to  the  revival  of 
sounder  principles.  In  doing  this  it  is  not  surprising  that  one, 
who  relied  so  much  on  himself,  and  was  so  little  guided,  at  least 
directly,  by  external  authority,  should  have  fallen  into  some  incon- 
sistencies. These  inconsistencies  are  rather  the  result  of  an  un- 
due development  of  certain  parts  of  Christian  philosophy,  than 
the  holding  of  opinions  immediately  heretical." 

"  The  circumstances  in  his  Christian  course,  which  M'c  may 
regard  as  having  impaired  his  power  of  duly  appreciating  the  rel- 
ative value  of  certain  Catholic  truths,  were  his  profession  of  liters 
ature,  his  having  edited  a  newspaper,  and  having  been  engaged 
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in  a  course  of  heretical  and  schismatical  teaching.  That  ho  waf 
rescued  from  these  dangers  and  crimes,  and  to  a  great  extent 
saved  from  their  eflects,  is,  it  is  not  improbable,  owing  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  early  education.  He  was  the  son  of  a  cler> 
gyman,  admitted  into  the  Church,  and  taught  its  doctrines  by  his 
pious  and  simple-hearted  father,  was  impressed  by  his  instructor, 
the  Rev.  James  Bowj'cr,  with  the  unrealities  and  hoUowness  of 
modern  literature,  and  during  his  whole  life  was  the  subject  of 
severe  afllictions,  which  he  received  in  patience,  expressing  for 
his  past  and  often  confessed  sins,  penitence  in  word,  and  doubt- 
less  penance  in  deeds.  Through  those  means  he  may  have  at- 
tained his  happy  privilege,  of  uttering  the  most  important  truths, 
and  clothing  them  in  such  language  as  rendered  their  reception 
more  easy  to  minds  not  entirely  petrified  by  the  materialism  of 
the  day." 

For  Mr.  Coleridge's  sake  alone  it  might  be  thought  scarcely 
worth  while  to  discuss  the  accuracy  of  remarks,  which  aro  per- 
haps at  this  time  remembered  by  few,  and,  like  a  thousand  others 
of  similar  tendency,  can  not  fail  to  be  counteracted  in  their  drift, 
so  far  as  it  is  erroneous,  by  the  ever-renewed  influence  of  his 
-writings,  as  the  returning  waters  sweep  from  the  sea-shore  what 
children  have  scattered  there  during  the  ebb.*  For  the  sake  of 
right  principle,  I  must  observe,  that  in  seeking  to  strengthen  our 
own  faith  by  casting  any  measure  of  discredit  on  minds  which 
have  not  received  it,  we  rather  show  our  zeal  in  its  behalf,  than 
any  true  sense  of  its  intrinsic  excellence  or  confidence  in  its 
power.  When  a  critic  or  biographer  has  a  man's  whole  life, — 
whole  body  of  opinions — under  review,  he  may  fairly  enough,^ 
though  it  is  always  a  most  difficult  process, — attempt  to  show 
how,  and  to  what  extent,  his  character  and  modes  of  thought 
were  afTected  by  external  circumstances;  but  I  can  not  help 
thinking  it  very  unfair  to  pre-occupy  a  reader's  mind  with  two  or 
three  points  of  a  man's  life  selected  out  of  his  personal  history 

*  The  reader  will  perceive  that  I  use  this  simile  of  the  Sea  to  denote,  wA 
the  Bize  or  iniportance,  but  the  eomparative  permanence  of  my  Father** 
frritiugs.  ITiat  he  luia  achieved  a  pormaucut  place  in  literature  (I  do  not 
•ay  wimt  or  wlicrc).  I  oortaiuly  believe ;  and  I  also  believe  that  no  persons 
rell  acquainted  with  his  vrritiogs  will  bo  disposed  to  deny  the  position, 
except  those  who  represent  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  twenty  and  thirty 
fears  ago. 
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preyiously  to  introducing  a  few  of  his  opinions  to  their  notice. 
Every  man  who  is  in  error,  wlio  can  not  see  the  truth  when  it  is 
before  him,  labors  under  some  defect,  intellectual  or  moral,  and 
this  may  have  been  brought  out, — I  think  such  defects  are  never 
caicscd  or  implanted, — ^by  circumstances ;  but  it  is  hardly  fair 
play  to  impute  such  defects  to  a  writer  or  describe  them  as  hav- 
ing corrupted  his  opinions,  when  the  nature  of  the  opinions  them- 
selves is  adhticsub  lite  among  Christians  and  good  men.* 

My  principal  objection,  however,  to  the  statements  I  have 
quoted  is,  that  they  are  incorrect  either  in  the  letter  or  the  spirit 
or  both.  It  is  plain  enough  that  the  real  aim  of  the  Miscellanist 
was  not  to  exhibit  the  amount  of  Catholicity  in  an  individual 
mind,  but  to  spread  what  he  considered  to  be  Catholic  truth,  and 
to  this  my  Father's  character  as  a  man  was  made  subservient 
On  first  reading  his  prefix  I  regarded  one  of  its  assertions  as  a 
pure  mistake,  and  on  this  subject  received  the  following  testimo 
nial  from  Mr.  Wordsworth,  M'ith  whose  great  and  honored  name 
it  must  ever  be  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  the  friends  of  Coleridge 
to  associate  his. 

— "  I  feel  absolutely  certain  that  your  Father  never  was  Edito'f 
of  any  jjcriodical  publication  Avhatsoever  except  The  Watchman 
and  Tlic  Fricml,  neither  of  which,  as  you  know,  was  long  con* 
tiuued,  and  The  Friend  expressly  excluded  even  allusion  to  tem- 
porary topics ;  nor,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  had  The 
Watchman  any  thing  of  the  character  of  a  newspaper.  When 
he  was  very  young  he  published  several  sonnets  in  a  London 
newspaper.  Afterwards  ho  was  in  strict  connection  with  the 
editors  or  at  least  proprietors  of  one  or  more  newspapers,  Ttie 
Courier  and  The  Mor7iing  Post ;  and  in  one  of  these,  I  think  it 
was  the  latter,  your  Father  wrote  a  good  deal." — 

"So  convinced  was  I  of  the  great  service  that  your  Father  ren- 
dered Mr.  Stuart's  paper,  that  I  urged  him  to  put  in  his  claim  to 

*  I  urish  the  reader  to  observe  that  I  attaeh  little  or  no  importance  to 
the  remarks  of  the  Chr.  Miscellany  in  themselves  ;  as  fit<  index  of  a  state  of 
feeling  in  certain  quarters  and  an  instance  of  what  is  diily  practised,  to  the 
production  of  injury  and  irritation  more  than  any  reiil  good,  they  are  not 
insignificant.  Pereonality  is  a  poisoned  weapon  in  religious  warfare ;  and 
all  reli{^iouB  Btiitements  in  these  days  are  necessarily  a  warfare,  open  or  un* 
declare<J.  rernoual  character  shuuld  never  be  dealt  with  at  secondhand ;  it 
should  liO  lefl  t4)  those  who  undertake  the  trouble  and  responsibility,  whiU 
the)  possess  the  seal,  of  the  biogruphf  r. 
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be  adjiutted  a  proprietor ;  but  this  he  declined,  having  a  great 
disinclination  to  any  tie  of  the  kind.  In  fact  he  oould  not  bear 
being  shackled  in  any  way.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  should 
be  sorry,  if  any  one  oflered  him  an  estate,  for  he  should  feel  the 
possession  would  involve  cares  and  duties  that  would  be  a  clog  to 
him."—* 

The  "Newspaper"  which  is  supposed  to  have  retarded  my 
Father's  growth  in  Catholicism,  it  now  occurs  to  me,  may  have 
been  The  Wafclmian^  as  in  that  miscellany  the  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  preceding  days  was  reported  and  discussed ; 
but  I  still  think,  that  the  impression  which  this  statement,  to- 
gether with  the  inference  drawn  from  it,  is  calculated  to  convey, 
is  far  from  just.  To  be  for  any  length  of  time  the  editor  of  a 
periodical  work,  which  is  the  successful  organ  of  a  party,  what- 
ever  principles  that  party  may  profess,  nay  even  if  they  call  them* 
selves  CatholiCy  is  indeed  to  be  in  a  situation  of  some  danger  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  sense :  but  such  was  never  my  Father's 
situation.  When  he  is  described  as  having  been  impaired  in  his 
religious  mind  by  editing  a  newspaper,  would  any  one  guess  the 
fact  to  be  this,  that,  in  his  youth,  he  put  forth  ten  numbers  of  a 
miscellaneous  work,  one  portion  of  which  was  devoted  to  the 
politics  of  the  times,  and  was  unable  to  make  it  answer  because 
he  would  not  adapt  it  to  the  ways  of  the  world  and  of  newspapers 
in  general  ?  Let  those  who  have  been  led  to  think  that  Mr. 
Coleridge's  services  to  public  journals  may  have  deadened  his 
religious  susceptibilities  consider,  not  only  the  principles  which  he 
professes  and  the  frame  of  mind  which  he  displays  on  this  very 
subject  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  present  work,  but  the  charac* 
ter  of  his  newspaper  essays  thcmp.elvcs  ;  had  the  writer,  to  whose 
remarks  I  refer,  done  this,  before  he  pronounced  judgment,  I  think 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  see  that  my  Father  conformed  the 
publications  he  aided  to  himself  and  his  own  high  views,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  his  connection  with  them,  not  himself  to 
vulgar  periodical  MTiting.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  indeed,  in 
the  year  1817,  flung  in  his  teeth,  ''  Ministerial  Editor,''  With 
tliem  the  reproach  lay  in  the  word  Ministerial.  Tcmpora  mu* 
tantur — ^but  the  change  of  times  has  not  yet  brought  truth  to  the 
service  of  my  Father,  or  made  him  generally  understood. 

*  Tlie  reader  is  referred  to  elmp.  v.  of  the  Biograpbicnl  Supplement  for 
to  oeoount  of  Mr.  C.'i  cooneetion  with  Mr.  Stuart 
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Not  however  the  connection  with  newspapers  merely,  but  the 
profession  of  literature  is  specified  as  one  among  other  causes, 
which  alienated  my  Father's  mind  from  Catholicity.  The  pecu- 
liar disadvantages  of  the  *'  trade  of  authorship'*  Mr.  Coleridge 
has  himself  described  in  this  biographical  fragment ;  he  has  shown 
that  literature  can  scarcely  be  made  the  means  of  living  without 
being  debased  ;  but  he  himself  failed  in  it,  as  the  means  of  living, 
because  he  would  not  thus  debase  it, — would  not  sacrifice  higher 
aims  for  the  sake  of  immediate  popularity.  Literature,  pursued 
not  as  a  mere  trade,  is  naturally  the  ally,  rather  than  the  adver- 
sary, of  religion.  It  is  indeed  against  our  blessed  Lord,  if  not  for 
him  ;  but  though  it  has  its  peculiar  danger,  inasmuch  as  it  satis* 
fics  the  soul  more  than  any  other,  and  is  thus  more  liable  to  be- 
come a  permanent  substittite  for  religion  with  the  higher  sort  of 
characters,  yet  surely,  by  exercising  the  habits  of  abstraction  and 
icflection,  it  better  disciplines  the  mind  for  that  life  which  con- 
sists in  seeking  the  things  that  are  above  while  we  are  yet  in  the 
Acsh,  than  worldly  business  or  pleasure.  Inferior  pursuits  may 
sooner  weary  and  disgust,  but  during  their  continuance  they  more 
unfit  the  mind  for  higher  ones  ;  and  the  departure  of  one  set  of 
guests  docs  not  leave  the  soul  an  empty  apartment,  swept  and 
garnished  for  the  reception  of  others  more  worthy. 

And  how  should  literature  indispose  men  toward  Catholic 
views  in  religion  ?  The  common  argument  in  behalf  of  those 
which  are  commonly  so  called  rests  upon  historical  testimony  and 
outward  evidence  ;  why  should  the  profession  of  literature  render 
men  less  able  to  estimate  proof  of  this  nature  ?  A  pursuit  it  is 
which  leads  to  reflection  and  inquiry,  and  what  can  be  said  for 
the  soundness  of  that  system  to  which  these  are  adverse  ?  Some 
indeed  maintain  that  our  persuasions  in  such  matters  depend  lit- 
tle tipou  argimient ;  that  none  can  truly  enter  into  the  merits  of 
the  Cliurrh  system,  save  tliosc  who  liave  been  in  tlie  habit  of 
obeying  it,  and  that  from  their  youth  up.  Now  it  is  not,  of 
course,  contended  that  my  Father  was,  during  his  whole  life,  in 
the  best  position  for  appreciating  Catholicity  and  becoming  attach* 
cd  to  it ;  but  this  m.iy  be  fairly  maintained,  that  he  never  was 
80  circumstanced,  as  to  be  precluded  from  drawing  nigh  to  any 
truthful  system,  existing  in  the  world,  and  in  due  time  coming 
under  its  habitual  sway. 

Again  iu  what  sense  can  it  be  truly  said  of  Coleridge  tliat  he 
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distegaided  authority  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to  instance  a  thinker 
more  disposed  to  weigh  the  thoughts  of  other  thinkers,  more  ready 
to  modify  his  views  by  consideration  of  their's  or  the  grounds  on 
which  they  rest.  Can  those  who  bring  the  charge  against  him 
substantiate  of  it  more  than  this,  that  he  had  not  tludr  convictions 
respecting  the  authority  attributable  to  a  certain  set  of  writers  of 
a  certain  age  ?  And  docs  it  not  appear  that  this  theory  of  the 
consentient  teaching  of  the  Fathers  and  its  "  practical  infalli- 
bility *'  involves  the  depreciation  of  authority,  at  least  in  one  very 
important  sense  ?  He  who  binds  himself  by  it,  strictly,  must 
nee<ls  hold  human  intelligence  to  be  of  little  avail  in  the  determi- 
nation  of  religious  questions,  since  it  is  the  leading  principle  of 
this  theory  of  faith,  that  our  belief  has  been  fixed  by  an  outward 
levelation, — ^the  commentary  of  tradition  upon  Scripture,— and 
that  we  are  not  to  look  upon  the  reason  and  conscience  of  man, 
interpreted  by  the  understanding,  as  the  everlasting  organ  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  ?  The  weakest  intellect  can  receive  doctrine  «m- 
plicitly  as  well  as  the  strongest,  and  to  hand  over  that  which 
has  been  already  settled  and  defined  requires  no  great  depth  or 
subtlety  of  intellect.  If  the  weightiest  matters  on  which  the 
thoughts  of  man  can  be  employed  are  already  so  determined  by 
an  outward  oracle,  that  all  judgment  upon  them  is  precluded,  and 
the  highest  faculties  of  the  liiunan  mind  have  no  concern  in  estab- 
lishing or  confirming  their  truth,  authority,  as  the  weight  which 
the  opinion  of  the  good  and  wise  carries  along  with  it,  in  regard 
to  the  most  important  questions,  is  superseded  and  set  aside.  And 
the  fact  is,  I  believe,  that  professors  of  this  sort  of  Catltdicity^ 
whether  for  good  or  for  bad,  whether  from  narrowness  or  from 
exaltedncss,  are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  a  spirit  of  respect 
toward  highly  endowed  men,  or  for  entering  into  the  merits  of  a 
largo  proportion  of  tliose  wlio  have  conciliated  tlie  CHleem  and 
gratitude  of  earnest  and  thouglitful  pcrmniH.  None  are  burning 
and  shining  lights  for  them  except  such  as  excIuHively  irradiate 
their  own  sphere  (which  is  none  of  the  widest) ;  and  tlMr  radi- 
ance appears  the  stronger  to  their  eyes  because  they  see  nothing 
but  darkness  elsewhere.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  I  here 
refer  to  that  antiquarian  theory,  according  to  which  every  doe* 
trine  bearing  upon  religion,  held  by  the  Fathers,  even  tliough  the 
matter  of  the  doctrine  be  rather  scientific  and  metaphysical  titan 
directly  spiritual  and  practical, — as  for  instance  the  doctrine  of 
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free  will,— constitutes  CatJidic  consent^  is  the  voice  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church»  and  therefore  the  voice  of  its  heavenly  Head ; 
that  the  early  Christian  writers,  where  they  agree,  are  to  be  con- 
Fidered  practically  infallible,  on  account  of  their  external  position 
in  rcrcrenco  to  the  Apostles ;  that  succeeding  writers  are  of  no 
authority,  except  so  lar  as  they  deliver  what  is  agreeable  to 
**  Catholic  doctrine,"  so  understood,  and  in  so  far  as  they  difler 
from  it  are  at  once  to  be  considered  unsound  and  unworthy  of 
attention.  If  such  a  theory  is  not,  as  I  imagine,  maintained  by 
a  certain  class  of  High  Churchmen,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  find 
that  it  is  only  a  shadow :  though  in  this  case  I  should  be  more 
than  ever  perplexed  to  understand  what  it  is  that  the  Catltolic 
and  orthodox  so  much  disapprove  in  the  opinion  of  my  Father  on 
the  subject  in  question  ;  or  why  ho  should  be  accused  of  disre- 
garding  authority,  because,  though  ho  thought  the  consentient 
teaching  of  the  early  Christian  writers  worthy  of  deep  considera- 
tion, he  did  not  hold  it  to  be  absolutely  conclusive  upon  theologi- 
cal questions,  or  certainly  the  voice  of  God.  Something  very 
different  was,  to  his  mind,  implied  in  the  promise  of  Christ  to  his 
Church ;  for  without  His  presence  in  any  special  sense,  as  the 
life-giving  Light,  a  fully  devc5opcd  system  of  doctrine,  capable  of 
being  received  implicitly,  might  have  been  transmitted  from  age 
to  age.  He  saw  the  fulfilment  of  it,  partly  at  least,  in  the  powei 
given  to  individual  minds  to  be  what  the  prophets  were  of  old, 
by  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  spake,  religious  instructors  of  their  gen- 
eration.* 

Literature,  liberally  pursued,  has  no  other  bearing  on  a  man's 
religious  opinions  than  as  it  leaves  him  more  at  liberty  to  form 
them  for  himself  than  any  other.  Looking  at  the  matter  in 
another  point  of  view  I  readily  admit,  that,  so  far  as  it  is  the 
want  of  any  regular  profession  at  all,  it  may  be  in  some  degree 
injurious  to  the  man,  and  consequently  to  the  thinker,\     But  if 

*  I  find  the  same  argument  in  Dr.  Arnold's  Fragment  on  the  Church.  He 
words  it  thus :  "  Tlic  promise  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  to  abide  forever  with 
his  Church,  implies  surely  that  clearer  views  of  truth  should  be  continually 
vouchsafed  to  us ;  and  if  the  work  were  indeed  fully  complete  when  the 
Apostles  entered  into  their  rest,  what  need  was  there  for  the  Spirit  of  Wis- 
dom, as  well  as  of  Love,  to  bo  ever  present  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world  r 

f  After  speaking  in  warm  eulogy,  according  to  his  wont,  of  S.  T.  C.  Dr. 
Arnold  says,  **  But  yet  there  are  marks  enough  that  his  mind  was  a  little 
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a  regular  calling  tends  to  steady  the  mind,  restnuntag  it  f;oiii 
too  tentative  a  direction  of  thought,  and  what  may  pi  ore  to  he  a 
vaiu  activity*  it  tends  perhaps  in  an  equal  degree  to  fix  and  pet* 
rify  the  spirit,  of  which  I  beleive  abundant  evidence  may  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  professional  men.  Perhaps  there  is  no  fixed 
occupation  which  does  not  in  some  measure  tend  to  disturb  the 
balauce  of  the  soul ;  the  want  of  one  pennits  a  man  to  comm<ine 
with  human  naturo  moro  variously  and  freely  than  is  possible  for 
those  to  whom  a  stated  routine  presents  persons  and  things  with 
a  certain  unilbrmity  of  aspect ;  it  is  not  mere  experience  that 
gives  knowledge,  but  a  diversified  experience,  and  the  power  of 
beholding  the  diversity  it  contains  through  the  absence  of  a  par- 
ticular bias  and  leisure  for  contemplation.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
it  presents  facilities  for  the  acquirement  of  the  philosophic  mind, 
even  the  want  of  a  regular  calling  may  in  some  degree  facilitate 
the  acquirement  of  truthful  views  in  religion.  '*  It  is  scarcely 
possible,"  said  my  Father  himself,  addressing  Mr.  Frere,  "  to  con- 
ceive an  individual  less  under  the  influence  of  the  ordinary  dis* 
turbing  forces  of  the  judgment  than  your  poor  friend ;  or  from 
situation,  pursuits,  and  habits  of  thinking,  from  age,  state  of 
health,  and  temperament,  less  likely  to  be  drawn  out  of  his  course 
by  the  under-currcnts  of  hope  or  fear,  of  expectation  or  wish.  But 
least  of  all  by  predilection  for  any  particular  sect  or  party  ;  for 
wherever  I  look,  in  religion  or  in  politics,  I  seem  to  see  a  world 
of  power  and  talent  wasted  on  the  support  of  half  truths,  too  often 
tJio  most  mischievous  because  least  suspected  of  errors."* 

It  was  the  natural  consequence  of  liis  having  no  predilection 
for  any  sect  or  party  that  parties  and  party  organs  have  either 
neglected  or  striven  against  him  ;  they  were  indeed  his  natural 
opponents,  as  they  must  ever  be  of  any  man,  whose  vocation  it  is 
to  examine  the  truth  of  modes  of  thought  in  general,  while  an 
assumption  of  the  truth  of  certain  modes  of  thought  is  the 
ground  of  their  existence  as  parties,  and  the  band  that  keeps 
them  together.  It  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Newman,  in  con- 
demnation of  "  the  avowed   disdain   of  party  religion  ;"  that 

diseased  by  the  want  of  a  profession,  and  the  consequent  unsteadiness  of  his 
mind  and  purposes:  it  always  seems  to  me,  that  tlic  very  power  of  oontena 
plation  becomes  impaired  or  diverted,  when  it  is  made  the  main  emploj 
ment  of  life.**    See  Arnold's  Life  and  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  67. 
•  Church  and  State.     Advertisement,  VI.  pp.  24,  26* 
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**  Christ  undeniably  made  a  party  the  vehicle  of  his  doctrine,  and 
did  not  cast  it  at  random  on  the  world,  as  men  would  now  have 
it  ;"*  and  undeniable  it  surely  is,  that  there  is  nothing^  radically 
wrong  in  the  union  of  members  for  the  support  or  propagation  of 
truth.  But  then,  from  tlie  weakness  of  human  hearts  and  falli- 
bility of  human  understandings  it  comes  to  pass,  thatM'hilc^r/^ 
union  is  right  in  the  abstract,  parties  are  generally  more  or  less 
wrong,  both  in  ]>rinciple  and  conduct,  and  do  more  or  less  depart 
from  truth  in  their  resolution  to  maintain  some  particular  portion 
or  representation  of  it.  The  party  that  has  our  Lord  at  its  head 
and  fights  for  Him  and  Him  only  is  one  with  the  Church  of 
Christ,  considered  as  still  militant ;  but  this  host,  like  the  fiery 
one  that  eurroiinded  Elisha,  is  invinible.  The  party  which 
(yJiriHt  iiiHtitntiMl  wns  not  inviHililo,  but  it  diilors  cssoiitially  from 
all  parties  within  the  prtviiicts  of  ChriHtiMiduiii  for  this  very 
reason,  (hat  it  was  undcniabhj  instituted  bij  llim^  and  that  they 
who  composed  it  had  to  defend  the  moral  law  in  its  depth  and 
purity,  theism  .tself  in  its  depth  and  purity — (the  acknowledg- 
ment of  God  as  a  Spirit,  one  and  personal,  with  the  relations  to 
each  other  of  the  Creator  and  the  creature — a  faint  distorted 
shadow  of  which  was  alone  preserved  by  Polytheists) — against  a 
popular  religion,  which,  though  ])ious  and  spiritual  in  comparison 
with  utter  want  of  faith  in  the  things  that  are  above,  was  the 
very  world  and  the  flesh,f  as  op)K)sed  to  Christianity.  Thus 
tliey  were  striving  for  the  life  and  soul  which  animates  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ,  whereas  I  would  fain  believe,  that  the  contentions 

*  Sermons  preached  be/ore  the  University  of  Oxford.     Serin,  viii.  p.  1C5. 

f  Heathen  ism  iu  Scripture  is  represented  as  one  with  sensuality,  pro- 
foueness  and  dir/egard  of  the  life  to  come ;  to  work  the  will  of  the  Gentiles 
was  to  run  to  every  kind  of  evil  excess ;  and  almost  the  same,  I  suppose, 
niaybc  said  of  the  monstrous  heresies,  against  which  the  Aimstles  and  their 
successors  spoke  in  terms  of  unqualified  reprobation.  In  his  Fraf^ment  on 
the  Church,  Dr.  Arnold  remarks,  that  "the  heresies  condemned  by  the 
Apostles  were  not  mere  erroneous  opinions  on  tome  theoretical  truth,  but 
al»olute  perversions  of  Christian  holiness ;  that  they  were  not  so  much  falso 
as  wtckecL  And  further,  where  there  was  a  false  opinion  in  the  hercny,  it 
was  of  so  monstrous  a  character,  and  so  directly  connected  with  protli^aey 
of  life,  that  it  admits  of  no  comparison  with  the  so^alled  heresies  of  later 
age?,"  pp.  89,  90.  Diws  it  appear  that  our  Lord  ever  rebuked  either  unbe- 
lief or  misbelief,  except  as  one  and  the  same  with  worldliness  and  wicked- 
ness, or  at  least,  as  in  the  case  of  Thomas,  subjection  of  the  mind  to  th« 
flesh! 
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among  parties  of  Christians  are  less  for  this  life  and  soul  than  fiir 
the  forms  in  which  they  severally  hold  that  it  is  most  fitly  clothed, 
and  with  which  they  identify  it.*  And  this  is  no  unworthy  sub* 
ject  of  contention,  because  the  life  and  spirit  are  best  preserved 
and  most  fully  expressed  hi  the  truest  forms, — a  correct  and  dis* 
tinct  intellectual  system  is  the  best  preservative  of  the  essential 
/>ortion  of  faith  ;  but  yet,  because  they  are  forms,  the  strife  con- 
cerning them  will  bo  more  apt  to  degenerate  into  an  unholy  war- 
fare than  a  struggle  pro  arts  et  focis, — for  the  very  ideas  of  a 
spiritual  religion  and  for  a  pure  and  pregnant  morality,  the  tes- 
timony to  which  every  soul  may  find  at  home,  if  it  looks  deep 
into  its  own  retirements. 

lu  reference  to  the  present  subject,  liowever,  I  need  only  ob- 
serve tlnit  party  eonipaet  operates  cliiody  for  the  preserving  and 
extending  uf  truth,  considered  as  already  entublished,  while  the 
discovery  or  develo])meut  of  it  is  only  to  be  achieved  by  indi- 
vidual elforts  ;  it  even  tends  to  retard  such  progress  in  the  begin- 
ning, because,  as  essentially  conservative,  it  ventures  upon  no  ex- 
periments, but  is  bound  to  consider  every  departure  from  that 
form  of  teaching,  which  lias  hitherto  served  to  cciivey  and  pre- 
fierve  spiritual  truth,  as  endangering  its  purity  and  stability  ;  and 

*  To  take  the  extreme  onsc,  SDoiiiinnidin,  I  Imvo  long  tluitis^bt  tliat  a  nmii 
mny,  that  many  a  man  iloi«,  athwart  the  m^gativc  linos  of  this  creed,  wliioh 
in  Bomo  cases  appear  to  bo  quite  negative  in  operation,  behold  in  heart  ami 
spirit  every  deep  truth  on  >vhich  Christians  around  tliein  are  dwelliu^, 
every  truth  meet  to  bring  fcrth  the  fruit  of  g<xxl  living,  and  to  fit  the  soul 
for  a  higher  life  than  the  present.  I  hope  and  believe  that  such  persons  do 
practically  embrace  tlie  divinity  of  Christ,  because  they  worship,  serve  and 
obey  Him, — they  address  their  religious  thoughts  to  Ilim  habitually — ^they 
Attribute  to  Ilim  that  which  is  properly  divine,  the  work  of  Creation  and 
lledemption,  although  they  have  wrong  conceptions  of  the  mctli<Hl  of  this 
work.  On  the  other  hand  I  should  6up|)osc  that  many  llomauists  must: 
practically  impute  divinity  to  the  blessed  Mother  of  Jesus,  from  the  ad- 
dresses w^hich  they  make  to  her,  and  the  extent  to  whicli  they  seem  to  de- 
vote their  religious  minds  tt>  lier.  At  best  they  appear  to  make  her  oa« 
with  our  Saviour,  and  not  merely  with  the  mmi  Christ  Jesus  but  with  tli« 
Kternal  Sou  of  the  Father,  extending  His  attributes  to  her,  and  making  of 
the  twain  two  persou:*  and  one  (3ikI.  How  awfully  daui^erous  would  it  be  to 
address  Christ  as  the  Metliutor  U'twixt  (hul  and  mnii  if  ho  were  not  liimsi>lf 
both  Goil  and  Man  t  It  will  nut,  I  trust,  he  sup|)osed  that  I  am  here  iuAtitutiug 
any  general  coTuparison  Ix^tween  Soeinianism  and  Romanism  with  »  prefer* 
ence  of  the  former.  I  am  merely  considering  what  either  may  poiMtoi^  be 
to  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  profcMor. 
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thus  it  may  easily  happen  that,  although  religious  doctrine  may 
and  must  be  difTused  and  maintained  by  men  acting  in  concert, 
yet  they  who  are  laboring  to  advance  the  truth,  to  reform  and 
expand  the  stock  of  divine  knowledge,  maybe  in  continual  antag- 
onism and  collision  with  those  who  are  intent  only  on  keeping  it 
from  going  back.  My  Father's  vocation,  if  he  had  any  in  this 
province,  was  to  defend  tlie  Holy  Faith  by  developing  it,  and 
sliowing  its  accordance  and  identity  with  ideas  of  reason  ;  he  has 
described  himself  as  one  who  "  feels  the  want,  the  necessity  of  re- 
ligious sup|K)rt ;  who  can  not  afford  to  lose  any  the  smallest  but- 
tress ;  who  not  only  loves  Truth  even  for  itself,  and  when  it  re- 
veals itself  aloof  from  all  interest,  but  who  loves  it  with  an  in- 
describable awe" — which  causes  him  to — **  creep  toward  the 
light,  even  though  it  draw  him  away  from  the  more  nourishing 
warmth."  **  Yea,  I  should  do  so,"  he  adds,  "  even  if  the  light 
had  made  its  way  through  a  rent  in  the  wall  of  the  Temple."* 

But  the  gravest  allegation  contained  in  the  passage  I  have 
quoted,  is,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  was  once  engaged  in  "  a  course  of 
heretical  and  schismatical  teaching :" — a  statement  which  seems 
to  im])Iy,  that  he  had  been  at  one  time  pledged  to  teach  a  par 
ticular  set  of  doctrines,  as  a  man  is  pledged  upon  undertaking 
the  charge  of  a  spiritual  congregation,  who  expect  that  he  shall 
coniino  himself  within  certain  lines  in  his  teaching,  and  will  listen 
to  him  no  longer  than  he  keeps  faith  with  them  on  that  point. 
In  such  a  case  as  this,  supposing  the  doctrines  false,  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a  course  of  teaching  them,  must  tend  to  confirm  the 
man's  mind  in  alienation  from  truth  ;  becauiie  it  weds  him  to  the 
false  do(;trines,  not  by  inward  love  and  preference  only,  but  by  an 
outward  and  formal  union.  That  Mr.  Coleridge  was  never  bound 
to  Heresy  and  Schism  by  any  such  bonds  as  these  might  bo 
gathered  from  the  present  work  alone,  and  would  be  fully  mani- 
fest to  any  one  who  considered  the  matter  with  care.  Soon  after 
leaving  Cambridge  he  delivered  lectures  on  revealed  religion,  in 
which  he  set  forth  such  views  as  he  entertained  at  the  time : 
after  this  he  preached  occasionolly  at  Bath,  at  Taunton,  and  as 
an  **  hireless  volunteer"  in  most  of  the  great  towns  which  he 
pas.sed  through  on  a  tour  from  Bristol  to  SheflTield.  Once  indeed 
he  entertained  thoughts  of  taking  upon  him  the  charge  of  an 

*  It  IB  bout  to  peruee  a  fuller  expoBitioa  of  this  scntiinont  in  the  pasmi^ 
it«el(  which  occurs  in  :.hc  Coufcusions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit,  Letter  L  V 
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(Jiutarian  congregation  ;  but  after  preaching  one  8ennon»  in  wlueh, 
from  the  account  of  an  ear-witness,  there  seems  to  hare  been 
more  of  poetry  and  the  general  principles  of  reh'gion  than  of  vul- 
gar heresy  and  schism,  he  abandoned  the  prospect  that  had  been 
held  out  to  him.  Not  that  the  ofler,  by  which  he  was  suddenly 
called  away  from  it,  tended  to  bias  his  opinions  in  an  opposite 
direction  ;  it  left  them  free  as  air,  operating  solely  to  detach  him 
from  all  outward  coimection  with  religious  bodies,  and  exempt 
him  from  the  least  temptation  to  place  himself  in  binding  rela- 
tions with  them,  or  any  sort  of  dependence  upon  them.  To  this 
indeed  it  is  unlikely  he  would  ever  have  submitted  ;  for,  as  he 
mentioned  to  an  acquaintance  at  the  time,  had  he  preached  a 
second  sermon  at  Shrewsbur}',  it  would  have  been  such  an  one 
as  must  **  eflectually  have  disqualified  him  for  the  object  in  view;" 
so  little  was  he  disposed  to  keep  the  bounds  of  doctrine  marked 
out  by  any  sect,  or  to  let  the  body  of  his  opinions  live  and  grow 
under  external  form  and  pressure.  It  is  extravagant  to  suppose 
that  my  f*atlier  was  impaired  for  life  in  the  power  of  religious  dis- 
cernment by  a  course  of  teaching,  which  taught  himself  to  per- 
ceive the  deficiencies  and  errors  of  the  creed  in  which  he  had 
sought  refuge  ;  that  he  was  perverted  by  the  very  process  which 
his  mind  went  through  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  explicit 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  That  which  to  the  passive  and  inert 
may  be  a  tainting  experience,  to  minds  like  his,  full  of  activity 
and  resistency,  is  but  a  strengthening  experiment :  he  doubted 
and  denied  in  order  to  believe  earnestly  and  intelligently.  His 
Unitariauism  was  purely  negative  ;  not  a  satisfaction  in  the  pos- 
itive formal  divinity  of  the  Unitarians,  but  what  remained  with 
him  to  the  last,  a  revulsion  from  certain  explanations  of  the 
Atonement  commonly  received  as  orthodox,  together  with  that 
insight  which  he  believed  himself  afterwards  to  have  attained 
into  the  whole  scheme  of  Redemption,  so  far  as  it  can  bo  seea 
into  by  man,  and  its  deep  and  iterfect  harmony  with  the  structure 
of  the  human  mind  as  it  it  i?  revealed  to  the  eye  of  Philosophy. • 
Against  those,  on  the  one  hand,  who  describe  him  as  "  intel- 
lectually bold  but  educationally  timid,*'f  those  on  the  other  who 

*  Sec  bis  own  remarks  ou  tbia  Bubjcct  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  chapter 
of  the  Biographia, 

f  Quoted  from  a  volume  of  poetical  selections  and  criticisms  by  Lei^ 
Hunt,  entitled  "  Imagination  and  Fanoy."    Having  referred  to  this  agree 
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suppose  him  to  have  been  indebted  to  his  eaxly  education  for  all 
that  is  consonant  with  the  trae  faith  and  fear  of  the  Lord  in  his 
religious  creed,  and  lay  to  the  account  of  after  circumstances  all 
that  they  disapprove  in  it,  I  must  firmly  maintain,  that  what 
they  are  so  anxious,  from  the  way  in  which  their  own  spirit  has 
been  moulded,  to  cast  upon  outward  things  in  the  formation  of 
his  opinions,  was,  in  the  main,  the  result  and  product  of  his  own 
intellect  and  will.  When  the  years  of  childhood  were  past,  he 
left  behind  him  the  Eden,  as  some  consider  it,  of  implicit  faith  : 
the  world  of  belief  was  all  before  him  where  to  choose,  and  for  a 
time  he  sojourned  with  the  Unitarians,  beholding  in  them  only 
the  firm  and  honest  rejectors  of  a  creed,  which,  as  yet,  he  could 
not  receive  explicitly.  When  he  had  once  entered  their  ranks  no 
circumstances  existed  to  prevent  him  from  remaining  a  Psilan- 
thropist  and  becoming  more  and  more  confirmed  in  opposition  to 
the  sum  of  tenets  and  opinions  commonly  called  Catholic;  many 
men  so  situated,  even  if  they  had  been  nurtured  as  he  was  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  would  either  have  abode  finally  within 
those  precincts  or  left  them  only  to  proceed  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  that  .which  he  took,  and  combined  German  metaphysics 
ivith  an  atheistic  Pantheism,  instead  of  bringing  them  to  the  ser- 
vice of  revealed  religion.  On  the  otlier  hand,  when  he  had  quit- 
ted the  Unitarians,  what  outtvard  influence  was  there  to  prevent 
liim  from  adopting  High  Church  doctrine,  as  it  is  taught  either 
by  Anglican  or  by  Romish  divines  ?  Some  men  have  passed 
from  a  deeper  and  earlier  training  in  "  heresy  and  schism"  than 
his  to  that  Church  theory  which  exhibits  an  earthly  and  visible 
system  and  proclaims  it  the  shrine  of  a  mystic  and  heavenly  one, 
not  simply  as  God's  instrument,  whereby  the  spirit  is  awakened 
in  man's  lieart  and  mind  by  communion  with  Him,  but  as  being 
in  itself,  independently  of  all  such  cfl!ects  and  prior  to  them,  a 
receptacle  of  the  divine  Spirit ;  and  calls  upon  men  to  receive  it 

able  book  I  can  not  rcfraia  from  expressing  my  belief  that,  bad  the  author 
gone  as  deep  into  Coleridge's  theosophy  as  into  his  poetry,  or  made  himself 
as  well  acquainted  with  his  religious  writings  as  with  his  poems,  he  could 
never  have  said  that  "  nine  tenths  of  his  theology  would  apply  equally  to 
their  own  creeds  in  the  mouths  of  a  Brahmin  or  a  Mussulman."  On  the 
eontrary,  nothing  more  characterizes  the  religious  conceptions  of  Coleridge 
than  the  ever-present  aim  and  endeavor  tc  show  that  Christianity  is  reli- 
gion itself,  religion  in  its  deepest,  highest  and  fullest  expression,  the  Tery 
ground  as  well  as  the  summit  of  divine  truth. 
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as  thus  divine  not  principally  on  internal  evidence,  the  harmony 
of  the  whole  8cheme  vrithin  itself,  attested  by  its  proper  moral 
and  spiritual  eflocts,  but  on  an  outward  historic  proof,  reaching 
no  higher  than  probability,  yet  assumed  to  be  that  which  only 
the  unspiritual  mind  can  reject. 

That  ho  did  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  that  he  came  to 
consi<ler  the  notions  of  the  Church  entertained  by  ordinary  Prot* 
estauts  inadequate  and  unspiritual,  without  adopting  the  Romish 
doctrines  respecting  the  clergy  and  the  nature  of  their  interven- 
tion betwixt  God  and  man  in  the  mode  of  salvation ;  that  ho  ex* 
altod  the  spirituality  of  sacraments  without  admitting  the  primi- 
live  materialism,  by  many  styled  Catholic,  that  he  saw  the  very 
mind  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  teacliing  of  Luther  on  the  Law  and  Jus 
tification  by  Faith,  yet  was  open-eyed  to  the  misuse  of  that 
teaching  and  the  practical  falsities  deduced  out  of  it  by  modem 
Methodists — all  this  and  much  more  in  his  system  of  religious 
opinion,  distinguishing  it  equally  from  over-sensualized,  and  from 
•*  mhihnifuUan'*  Christianity,  ought  not  to  be  traced  to  peculiar 
circumstances  and  to  accident  as  its  principal  cause.  Doubtless 
it  was  a  blessing  to  "  the  Christian  philosopher"  that  he  had  a 
good  Christian  for  his  father — that  he  had  in  him  the  pattern  of 
"  an  Israelite  without  guile."  But  of  his  Churchmanship  I  be- 
lieve that  he  was  himself  almost  wholly  the  Father;  and  I  verily 
think,  that  even  if  ho  had  been  bom  in  the  Church  of  Homo,  or 
in  the  bosom  of  some  Protestant  sect,  he  would  have  burst  all 
bonds  asunder,  have  mastered  the  philosophy  of  his  age,  and  ar*. 
rived  at  convictions  substantially  the  same  as  those  which  now 
appear  on  the  face  of  his  writings. 

There  are  some,  perhaps,  among  the  intelligent  readers  of 
Coleridge,  who  take  a  difle rent  view  of  the  character  of  his  opin* 
ions  from  that  which  I  have  expressed  :  who  believe  that,  during 
his  latter  years,  he  became  in  the  main  what  High  Churchmen 
consider  Catholic  and  orthodox,  whilst  any  notions  he  still  held 
of  a  difTcrent  character  were  anomalies,  remnants  of  his  early 
creed,  which  would  have  been  worked  out  of  his  mind  had  his 
years  been  prolonged.  There  are  others  amongst  the  proselytes 
to  the  Oxford  theology,  who  see  nothing  more  in  his  teaching 
than  a  stunted  Anglo-catholicism ;  some  of  these  aver  that,  in 
the  begimiing  of  their  course  they  were  conducted  for  a  little  way 
by  the  writings  of  Mr.  Coleridge ;  that  he  first  led  them  out  of 
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the  dry  laud  of  negative  Protestantism ;  but  that  now,  by  help 
of  newer  guides,  they  have  advanced  far  beyond  him,  and  can 
look  down  on  his  lower  station  from  a  commanding  eminence. 
They  view  the  Aids  to  Reflection  as  a  half-way  house  to  Anglo* 
catholic  orthodoxy,  just  as  others,  who  have  got  beyond  them,  in 
a  certain  direction,  consider  their  Anglo-catholic  doctrine  a  half- 
way house  to  what  they  consider  the  true  Catholicism, — ^namely 
that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  My  o^\^l  belief  is,  that  such  a  view 
of  my  Father  8  theological  opinions  is  radically  wrong ;  that  al- 
though an  luiripc  High  Church  theology  is  all  that  some  readers 
have  found  or  valued  in  his  writings,  it  is  by  no  means  what  is 
there ;  and  that  he  who  thinks  he  has  gone  little  way  with  Cole- 
ridge, and  then  proceeded  with  Romanizing  teachers  further  still, 
has  never  gone  along  with  Coleridge  at  all,  or  entered  deeply  into 
any  of  his  expositions  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  though  there  may  be 
in  many  of  them  a  tone  and  a  spirit  with  which  he  has  sympa- 
thized, and  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  certain  views  of  reh'gion, 
which  has  gratified  his  feelings.  But,  though  I  conceive  my  Fa- 
ther's religious  system,  considered  as  to  its  intellectual  form,  to  be 
diilercnt  throughout  from  that  of  Anglo  or  Roman  Catholic,  as 
commonly  expounded,  that  it  coincided  in  substance  with  that 
which  these  parties  both  agree  to  consider  Catholic  doctrine,  I 
entirely  believe.  If  thei/  are  steering  Northward,  his  course  is 
to  the  North  as  much  as  theirs,  but  while  they  seek  it  by  the 
West  he  reaches  it  by  an  Easterly  voyage  ;  I  mean  that  he  is  as 
consistently  and  n^gularly  opi)osed  to  them  in  his  rationale  of 
doctrine  as  consentient  with  them  respecting  the  great  objects  of 
lailh,  viewed  in  their  essence  ;  at  least  in  his  own  opinion,  though 
not  in  theirs ;  for  he  was  accustomed  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween religious  ideas  and  the  intellectual  notions  with  which 
they  have  been  connected,  or  the  dogmas  framed  in  relation  to 
thcin,  to  which  they  a])])ear  strangers.  His  Christian  divinity 
agreed  more  with  **  Catholicism**  than  with  the  doctrines  of  any 
sect,  since  according  to  his  judgment  and  feelings  t/uit  contains, 
whether  in  a  right  or  wrong  form,  the  spiritual  ideas  in  which 
the  true  substance  of  Christianity  consists,  more  completely  :  on 
some  points  it  coincided  with  the  **  Catholicism*'  of  Rome  rathei 
than  with  that  of  Anglicans  ;  he  recognized  for  instance  the  idea 
of  the  immanence  of  spiritual  power  and  light  in  the  Church,  in- 
dcjiendently  of  the  authority  of  a  revelation  completed  in  past 
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ages,  opposed  as  he  was  to  the  application  of  that  idea  made  by 
Papists.  His  religious  S3rstein,  according  to  his  own  view  of  it. 
might  be  described  as  exhibiting  the  universal  ideas  of  Christi- 
anity, not  those  which  have  been  consciously  recognized  always, 
everywhere,  and  by  all,  but  those  which  the  reason  and  spiritual 
sense  of  all  men,  when  sufficiently  developed,  bear  witness  to,  ex- 
plained according  to  a  modern  philosophy,  which  purports  to  be 
no  mere  new  thinking,  but  inclusively,  all  the  thought  that  has 
been  and  now  is  in  the  world.  Such  was  the  aim  and  design  of 
his  doctrine.  How  far  he  made  it  good  is  not  to  be  determined 
here* 

They  who  differ  from  me  on  this  question  may  have  gone 
deeper  into  my  Father's  mind  than  myself  I  will  only  say  in 
support  of  my  own  impressions,  that  they  are  derived  from  a 
general  survey  of  his  writings,  late  and  early,  such  as  few  beside 
myself  can  have  taken,  and  that  I  came  to  the  study  of  them 
with  no  interest  but  the  common  interest  in  truth,  which  all  man- 
kind possess,  to  bias  my  interpretation.  Indeed  I  can  conceive  of 
no  influence  calculated  to  afiect  my  judgment,  except  the  natural 
wish,  in  my  mind  sufficiently  strong,  to  find  my  Father*s  opinions 
as  near  as  may  be  to  established  orthodoxy, — as  little  as  possible 
out  of  harmony  with  the  notions  and  feelings  of  the  great  body 
of  pious  and  reflective  persons  in  his  own  native  land.  To  me, 
with  this  sole  bias  on  my  mind,  it  is  manifest,  that  his  system  of 
belief,  intellectually  considered,  diflers  materially  from  "  Catholic*' 
doctrine  as  commonly  understood,  and  that  this  diflerence  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  meditative  life,  instead  of  being  shaded  of!) 

*  Sinco  tho  chief  part  of  this  prefaco  was  written  I  liavo  become  ac- 
quainted with  Archdeacon  Harc*B  Mi»»ion  of  the  Comforltr^  which  I  dare  to 
pronounce  a  most  valuable  work,  meaning  that  I  find  it  «o,  without  the  pre- 
sumption, which  in  me  would  be  i^reat  iiulecd,  of  protetidiiig  to  enter  fully 
into  its  merits.  I  luive  had  the  Buti.H  fact  ion  of  meeting  with  remarks  u|K>n 
my  Father  in  the  ])r('fiurc  and  in  th<!  not(;s  of  which  the  pccond  v<dumo  ccm- 
aists,  confirmatory  of  some  which  1  have  ventured  to  make  myself.  Kvcq 
the  dedication  coincides  with  the  views  ^iven  ob'ivc,  for  it  is  this :  *'  To  tho 
honored  memory  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  the  Christian  philosopher,  who  through 
dark  and  winding  paths  of  speculation  was  led  to  the  light,  in  order  that 
others  by  his  guidance  might  reach  that  light,  without  passing  through  the 
dai*kness,  these  Sermons  on  the  Work  of  the  Spirit  are  dedicated,  with 
deep  thankfulness  and  reverence,  by  one  of  tho  many  pupils,  whom  hia 
writings  have  helped  to  discern  the  soered  concord  nod  unity  of  human  ind 
^viue  truth.** 
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became  more  definite  and  boldly  developed.     How  should  it  hare 
been  otherwise,  unless  ho  had  abandoned  that  modern  philosophy^ 
which  he  had  adopted  on  the  deepest  and  fullest  deliberation ; 
and  how,  without  such  abandonment,  could  he  have  embraced  a 
doctrinal  system  based  on  a  philosophy  fundamentally  different  ? 
How  could  he  who  believed  that  **  a  desire  to  bottom  all  our  con- 
victions on /^rounds  of  rij[;[ht  reason  is  inseparable  from  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Christian/'  acquiesce  in  a  system,  which  suppresses  the 
exercise  of  the  individual  reason  and  judgment  in  the  determina- 
tion of  faith,  as  to  its  content ;  would  have  the  whole  matter,  for 
tlie  mass  of  mankind,  decided  by  feeling  and  habit  apart  from 
conscious  thought ;  and  bids  the  soul  lake  refuge  in  a  home  of 
Christian  truth,  in  which  its  higher  faculties  are  not  at  home, 
but  reside  like  slaves  and  aliens  in  the  land  of  a  conqueror  ?     To 
his  latest  hour,  though  ever  dwelling  with  full  faith  on  the  doc- 
trines of  Redemption  and  original  sin,  in  what  lie  considered  the 
deepest  and  most  real  sense  attainable  by  man,  he  yet,  to  his 
latest  hour,  put  from  him  some  of  the  so-called  orthodox  notions 
and  modes  of  explaining  those  doctrines.     My  Father's  whole 
view  of  what  theologians  term  grace — ^the  internal  spiritual  rela- 
tions of  God  with  man,  his  conception  of  its  nature  in  a  theoreti- 
cal point  of  view,  differs  from  that  which  most  **  Catholics"  hold 
themselves  bound  to  receive  unaltered  from  the  primitive  and 
mediroval   Christian   writers ;   for   in  my  Father's  belief,  the 
teachers  of  those  days  knew  not  what  spirit  was,  or  what  it  was 
not,  metaphysically  considered  ;  in  no  wise  therefore  could  he  re- 
ceive their  explanations  of  the  spiritual  as  sound  divinity,  readily 
as  he  might  admit  that  many  of  them  had  such  insight  into  the 
Christian  scheme  as  zeal  and  the  ardor  of  a  new  love  secure  to 
the  student  of  Holy  Writ.     Religion  must  have  some  intellectual 
form ;  must  be  viewed  through  the  medium  of  intellect ;  and  if 
the  medium  is  clouded  the  object  is  necessarily  obscured.     The 
great  aim  and  undertaking  of  modern  mental  philosophy  is  to 
clarify  this  inward  eye,  rather  than  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of  vision, 
except  so  far  as  the  one  involves  the  other — to  show  what  spir- 
itual things  are  7iotf  and  thus  to  remove  the  obstructions  which 
prevent  men  from  seeing,  as  mortals  may  see,  what  they  are. 

Those  who  maintain  certain  doctrines,  or  rather  metaphysical 
vicics  of  doctrine,  and  seek  to  prove  them  Scriptural,  simply  be- 
cause they  were  doctrines  of  early  Christian  writers,  ought  to  look  t 
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m  the  face  the  plain  fact  that  some  of  the  fno$t  influential  of 
those  early  writers  icere  maCertalists, — ^not  as  holding;  the  soul  to 
be  the  mere  result  ofbodily  organization,  but  as  holding  the  soul 
itself  to  bo  material ;— ought  gravely  to  c:«i8ider,  whether  it  is 
reasonable  to  reject  the  jjhilo'sophj/  of  a  certain  class  of  divines, 
and  yet  cling  **  limpet-like"  to  their  forms  of  thought  on  religious 
questions,  forms  obviously  founded  ujion,  and  conformed  to,  that 
philosophy.     They  believed  the  soul  to  be  material,— corporeal. 
Of  this  assertion,  the  truth  of  which  is  well  known  to  men  who 
have  examined  into  the  history  of  metaphysical  and  psychological 
opinion,*  I  can  not  give  detailed  proofs  in  this  place ;  but  in 
passing  I  refer  the  reader  to  Tertullian  Dc  liesurr.  Cam.  cap. 
xvii.  and  De  Anwia,  cap.  ix.  ;  to  Irenaeus,  Contra  Ilarcses, 
Lib,  ii.  cap.  xix.  G,  and  to  the  preface  of  the  learned  Benedictine 
to  the  latter,  p.  IGl,  Artie.  XI.     De  Animarum  7iatiira  et  statu 
]X)st  mortem.     What  I  are  we  to  be  governed  in  religious  meta* 
physique  and  the  rationale  of  belief  by  men  who  thought  that 
the  soul  was  iK)urcd  into  the  body  and  there  thickened  like  jelly 
in  a  mould  ? — that  the  inner  man  took  the  form  of  the  outer, 
having  eyes  and  ears  and  all  the  other  members,  like  unto  the 
body,  only  of  finer  stuff? — its  corpulency  being  consolidated  by 
densation  and  its  effigy  formed  by  expression  ?     This  was  the 
notion  of  Cyprian's  master,  the  acute  Tertullian,  and  that  of 
IrentDus  was  like  unto  it.     He  compares  the  soul  to  water  frozen 
in  a  vessel,  which  takes  the  form  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  freezes,! 
evidently  supposing,  with  Tertullian,  that  the  firm  substantial 
body  moulded  the  fluent  and  aerial  soul) — that  organization  wae 
the  organizer.     It  appears  that  in  those  days  the  vulgar  held  the 
soul  to  be  incorporeal, i  according  to  the  views  of  Plato  and  other 

*  Mr.  Scott,  in  Ins  impressive  Lectures  on  the  evolution  of  Philosophj 
cut  of  Religion,  maintaiucd  the  materialism  of  the  early  Christian  writers. 

f  Contra  Jlareaes,    Lib.  ii.  cap.  xix.  6. 

X  A  primordio  enim  in  Adam  concreta  et  coniigurata  corpori  aaima,  ut 
totius  substantias,  ita  et  conditioQis  istius  semen  ciHcit.  TertulL  De  .Ajiima. 
Cap.  ix.  adfinetn. 

§  TortuU.  Dc  Res.  Car.  Cap.  xvii.  in  initio, — aliter  anima  non  capiat 
passioncm  tormenti  seu  refrigerii,  utpoto  incorporalis :  hoc  enim  tulffuf 
exiatimat,  Nos  autem  antmam  corporalem  et  bio  profiterour  ct  in  auo  volu- 
mine  probamus,  &c.  On  this  passage  Dr.  Pusey  observes  in  a  note,  that  it 
attests  **  the  immateriality  of  the  soul"  to  have  been  "  the  general  bcliet* 
I  think  it  attests  it  to  have  been  the  belief  of  the  common  people,  but  DOl 
that  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion  with  Christioo  divines  of J^hat  aft. 
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etupid  philo80])hcr8»  combated  in  tho  treatise  De  Anima;  but 
that  orthodox  Christian  divines  looked  upon  that  as  an  impious 
uuscriptural  opinion.  Justin  Martyr  arpfues  a^jfainst  Platonio  no- 
tions  of  the  soul  in  his  Dialopfue  with  Tr)'pho.*  As  for  tho  vul* 
gar,  they  have  ever  been  in  tho  habit  of  calling  the  soul  incor* 
porcal,  yet  reasoning  and  thinking  about  it,  as  if  it  had  the  prop- 
erties of  body.  The  common  conception  of  a  ghost  accords 
exactly  M'ith  Tertullian*s  description  of  tho  soul — a  lucid  aerial 
image  of  the  outward  man.  Thus  did  these  good  Fathers  chango 
soul  into  body,  and  condense  spirit  into  matter ;  thus  did  they  re- 
verse the  order  of  nature,  contradict  the  wisdom  of  ages,  and  even 
run  counter  to  the  instinctive  belief  of  mankind,  in  recoiling  from 
Gnosticism  ;  thus  deeply  did  they  enter  into  the  sense  of  St. 
Paul's  high  sayings  about  the  heavenly  body  and  the  utter  in- 
compatibility of  flesh  and  blood  with  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ! 
As  they  conceived  the  soul  to  be  material,  so  they  may  \exy 
naturally  have  conceived  it  capable  of  receiving  and  retaining  the 
Spirit,  as  a  material  vessel  may  receive  and  retain  a  liquid  or  any 
other  substance  ;  and,  in  their  conception,  within  the  soul  may 
no  more  have  implied  any  affection  of  the  soul  itself,  than  within 
the  box  or  basin  implies  any  change  in  the  stone  or  metal  of 
M'hich  the  receptacle  was  made.  Indeed  this  sensuous  way  of 
conceiving  spiritual  subjects  is  apparent  in  some  of  the  passages 
from  old  WTiters  that  are  appealed  to  in  support  of  what  Arch- 
deacon Hare  happily  calls,  *'  baptismal  transubstantiation  ;"  as, 
for  instance,  one  cited  in  the  Tract  for  the  Times  called,  by  a 
misnomer,  as  I  think,  Scriptural  views  of  Holy  Baptism,t  the 

*  Veil.  1747,  pp.  lOG  and  111.  Justin  ^Lirtyr  and  Tutian  dcuiiHl  the 
>ri;;inal  hnniortality  of  the  soul  on  rcligioud  ground^  and  the  former  nfiirnia 
Miat  it  is  not  shnple,  but  consiiits  of  many  parts,  p.  271. 

f  "  If  the  Bun  bcin^  without,  and  fire  by  being  near  or  at  a  little  distonee 
from  bodies,  warnicth  our  bodies,  what  must  we  say  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
whieh  is  indeed  tlie  most  vehement  fire,  kindling  the  inner  man,  although 
it  dwell  not  witliin  but  bo  without  t  It  is  possible  then,  in  tlmt  all  things 
arc  possible  to  God,  that  one  may  be  warmed,  although  that  which  warmeth 
him  be  not  in  himself."  From  Ammonius.  Scriptural  Viewa,  p.  264,  4th 
e<iit.  This  writer  evidently  supposes  the  proper  Indwelling?  to  bo  distinot 
from  hifluencc.  My  Father,  in  his  MS.  remains,  deelares  a^iinst  the  opinion 
of  tbose  who  make  '*  tho  indwelling  of  tho  Spirit  an  oecupation  of  a  place, 
by  a  vulgar  equivoque  of  the  word  teithin,  inward,  <!:c."  "For  example," 
•ays  he, "  a  bottle  of  water  let  down  into  tho  sea. — ^Tbe  water  contained  and 
the  surrounding  water  are  both  alike  in  fact  outward  or  without  the  ghun, 
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author  whereof  is  so  fervent,  so  scriptural  in  spirit  and  intention^ 
that  he  almost  turns  all  he  touches  into  Scripture,  as  Midas 
turned  all  he  touched  into  gold.  How  the  gold  looked  when 
Midas  was  away  I  know  not ;  but  to  ine  Dr.  Pusey's  Scriptural 
views,  apart  from  his  persuasive  personal  presence,  which  ever 
pervades  his  discourses  and  constitutes  their  great  eiicct  upon  the 
heart, — seem  but  brass  beside  the  pure  gold  of  Holy  Writ ;  his 
alien  piety  gilds  and  hides  them.  The  more  we  polish  brass  the 
more  brastty  it  appears ;  and  so,  these  views  only  seem  to  my 
mind  the  more  discrepant  from  Holy  Writ,  the  more  clearly  and 
learnedly  they  are  set  forth.  In  Scripture  faith  is  required  as  the 
condition  of  all  spiritual  influence  for  purely  spiritual  and  moral 
eflccts,  and  that  primary  regeneration,  which  precedes  a  moral 
one  in  time,  and  is  not  necessarily  the  ground  of  a  change  of 
heart  and  life,  was  never  derived  from  the  Word  of  God,  but  has 
been  put  into  it  by  a  scries  of  inferences,  and  is  supported  princi- 
pally by  an  implicit  reliance  on  the  general  enlightenment  of  the 
early  Christian  writers.  The  doctrine  may  not  be  directly  inju- 
rious to  morality,  since  it  allows  actual  faith  to  be  a  necessary  in- 
stiument  in  all  moral  renovation ;  but  the  indirect  practical  con- 
sequences of  insisting  upon  shadows  as  if  they  were  realities,  and 
requiring  men  to  accept  as  a  religious  verity  of  prime  importance 
a  senseless  dogma,  the  oflspring  of  false  metaphysics,  must  be  ad- 
verse to  the  interests  of  religion.  Such  dogmatism  has  a  bad 
eflect  on  the  habits  of  thought  by  weakening  the  love  and  percep 
tion  of  truth,  and  it  is  also  injurious  by  producing  disunion  and 
mutual  distrust  among  Christians. 

The  subtlest  matter  has  all  the  proi)erties  of  matter  as  much 
as  the  grossest.  Let  us  see  how  this  notion,  that  the  soul  con- 
sists of  subtle  matter,  aflccts  the  form  of  doctrine,  by  trying  it  on 
that  of  baptism.  The  doctrine  insisted  on  as  primitive  by  a 
large  party  in  the  Church,  nay  set  forth  as  the  very  criterion 
stantis  vel  cadentis  Ecclcsice  Anglican^,  by  some  of  them,  is 
this,  that,  in  the  moment  of  baptism,  the  soul  receives  the  Holy 
Spirit  within  it ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  remains  within  the  soul, 

but  the  antithetic  rdntion  of  the  former  to  the  latter  is  expressed  by  th« 
preposition  in  or  within :  and  this  improper,  sensuous,  merely  relatiTesenae 
of  within f  tndweUing*  &e.  it  is  abis  I  but  too  plain  that  many  of  our  theo- 
logical Houtiniers  apply,  though  without  perhaps  any  distinct  coDSciouniM* 
of  their  Thought^  to  spiritual  Presence  T 
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even  though  the  baptized,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  capable  of  mont] 
acts,  proves  faithless  and  wicked,  until  it  is  expelled  forever  by  a 
large  but  indefinite  amount  of  wickedness,  entitled  utter  repro- 
baaj.  How  intolerable  this  doctrine  is  in  its  moral  and  spiritua 
aspect,  how  it  evacuates  the  Scriptural  phrase,  Christ  in  vs^  of 
its  emphatic  meaning,  it  is  useless  to  urge  u)k)u  those,  who  be* 
lieve  it  to  have  been  taught  by  the  Apostles.  I  now  only  allege 
that  no  man  originally  could  liavo  fruined  such  a  concept  ion  as 
this,  who  liad  our  modern  conceptions  of  spirit,  or  liad  considered 
what  is  the  idea  involved  in  the  words,  presence  of  the  Holy 
Sjnrit  to  our  spirit.  When  the  doctrine  is  unfolded  and  pre- 
sented to  the  masters  and  doctors  of  it,  they  fly  off  to  the  notion 
of  an  inward  potential  righteousness.  But  this  mere  cajxibility 
of  being  saved  and  sanctified,  we  have  from  our  birth,  nor  can  it 
be  increased,  because  it  is  essentially,  extra  grailum, — not  a 
thing  of  degrees.  Our  capability  of  being  spiritualized  by  divine 
grace  is  unlimited.  Who  arc  they  tluit  e.rplai?i  aicay  the  bap' 
tismal  gift  into  a  sluidow  ?*'* 

My  Father,  in  his  latter  years,  looked  upon  baptism  as  a  formal 
and  public  reception  into  a  state  of  spiritual  opportunities  (at 
least  so  I  understand  him),  which  is  equivalent,  I  suppose,  to  the 
doctrine  of  some  of  our  divines,  Waterland  among  others,  that  it 
is  a  consignment  of  grace  to  the  soul.  It  is  conceivable  that  in 
consequence  of  such  consignment,  the  soul,  by  the  will  of  God, 
may  have  more  outward  means  of  receiving  spiritual  influence 
than  it  would  othcrwi:?e  have  had ;  if  prayer  can  aflect  the 
course  and  complex  of  events  in  favor  of  those  who  are  not  pray- 
ing, so  may  the  rite  of  baptism  influence  it  in  favor  of  the  bap 
tized,  though  he  be  pa.ssive  in  baptism.  Tlie  objection  to  the 
Antiquitarian  doctrine  is  not  that  it  imphes  a  mystery,  not  that 
it  implies  the  reception  of  a  spiritual  opportunity  independently 
of  the  will  of  the  receiver,  but  that,  as  it  is  commonly  stated,  it 
contradicts  the  laws  of  the  human  understanding,  and  either  af- 
firms  what  can  not  be  true, — what  brings  confusion  into  our 
moral  and  spiritual  ideas,— or  else  converts  the  doctrine  into  an 
eflectual  vapor—'*  a  potentiality  in  a  potentiality  or  a  chalking 
of  chalk  to  make  white  white."       My  Father,  as  I  understand 

*  Bee  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  Mission  of  the  Cim/orter,  pp.  476-9 
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him,  continued  to  deny  that  the  gift  of  baptism  is  a  spiritual  re- 
creation preceding  actual  faith  or  any  moral  capability, — an  in- 
troduction of  the  spirit  into  the  soul,  which  it  passively  undergoes 
as  the  dead  cage  receives  the  living  bird,  or  a  lodgment  of  the 
Spirit  within  it  irrespectively  of  its  own  moral  state ;  a  total 
change  wrought  all  in  a  moment  conferring  upon  it  no  positive 
moral  melioration  but  only  a  power  unto  righteousness,—^  capa- 
bility of  being  renewed  by  grace  in  addition  to  that  which  inhcrca 
in  man  from  the  first ;  or  on  the  other  hand  a  partial  and  incip- 
ient spiritual  change  ;  since  regeneration  ez  vi  termini  is  some- 
thing total  and  general ;  to  be  born  again,  rc-natus,  implies  a 
new  nature  ;  is  so  described  in  Scripture  and  was  so  understood 
in  the  early  Church.  He  looked  upon  it  as  an  external  grant, 
called  regeneration  in  virtue  of  that  which  it  is  its  object  to  pro- 
mote and  secure,  a  grant  which  comes  into  eflect  gradually,  as 
the  will  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  S]»irit  from  without,  but 
which  may  be  made  of  none  eileet  by  the  will's  resistance.  Such 
a  view  of  the  eilcct  of  baptism  is  well  expressed  by  George  ller^ 
bert  in  these  lines — 

Two  fallacies  arc  current  on  the  subject  of  momentary  baptismal  tron 
sulMtautiatioQ.  First— men  say,  that  as  we  are  passive  in  our  original  ere 
atiou,  so  we  are  passive  in  our  spiritual  rc-croatioD.  Hie  answer  may  be 
given  from  the  Angelical  Doct4>r,  who  teaches  that  we  are  not  passive  in 
our  original  crontion ;  and  inileed  it  nee<1s  not  the  wisdom  of  an  angel  to 
see,  that  neither  ninn  nor  any  other  animal  can  become  alive  without  a  cor* 
res|M>n!«ive  act  on  his  part — a  sub-co-operation.  If  we  throw  a  stone  into 
the  still  unmoving  )hk>1,  the  waters  leap  up:  the  pool  has  not  stirred  itself, 
but  it  co-operates  iu  the  prtHluetitm  of  mtttion.  The  second  cimunon place 
fallacy  is  tliis : — aa  a  seeil  is  set  in  the  ground  and  remains  inert  and  latent 
for  a  time,  then  germinates,  slux^ts  up  and  bears  fruit,  <o  grace  may  be 
poured  into  the  soul  of  a  child  incapable  of  moral  acts,  may  remain  latent 
for  a  time,  then,  when  rea.son  and  the  moral  sense  have  cimie  into  play,  may 
proiluco  pHHl  thoughts  and  ^khI  works,  the  fruit  of  the  Spirits  llic  objec* 
tiiiu  to  this  is  that  a  spiritual  Immuj^  is  not  im  a  spiritual  U'ini;  as  a  material 
thing  is  in  a  nmterial  thing ;  it  is  in  it  or  presrni  to  it  only  inasnuieh  as  it 
acts  u|M)u  it.  It  is  the  heart  itself  which,  by  the  power  of  the  S])irit,  must 
bear  tlic  fruit  of  virtue,  not  a  something  lodged  within  it,  as  the  seed  iu  the 
ground.  Spiritual  eflfects  in  the  soul  may  exist  unpcrceivctl  by  men, — ^may 
not  proilucc  outward  works  of  holiness  till  long  after  they  have  been  pro- 
duced ;  but  when  the  deeds  arc  evil,  as  tliey  arc  in  many  who  were  baptized 
iu  iufoncy,  we  may  fairly  say  that  the  etfccts  were  not  produced — ^in  other 
words,  that  the  person  who  shows  such  an  unspiritual  mind,  was  not  spirit- 
ually regenerated  iu  baptism. 
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*  0  blessed  streams  1  either  je  do  prevent 
And  stop  our  sins  from  growing  thick  and  wide^ 
Or  else  giTC  tears  to  drown  them  as  they  grow—* 

and  is  explained  by  himself  in  this  passage  from  some  of  his 
manuscript  remains : 

"  I  sec  the  necessity  of  greatly  expanding  and  clearing  up  the 
chapter  on  Baptism  in  the  Aids  to  Reflection^  and  of  proving  the 
substantial  accordance  of  my  scheme  with  that  of  our  Church 
I  still  say,  that  au  act  of  the  Spirit  in  time,  as  that  it  might  be 
asserted,  at  the  moment  of  the  uttering  of  the  words,  I  baptize 
tlice  in  the  name,  icc-^nota  the  Spirit  begins  to  act — is  false  in 
Philosophy  and  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  that  our  Church  service 
needs  no  such  hypothesis.  Further,  I  still  say,  that  the  commu- 
nication of  the  Spirit  as  of  a  power  or  principle  not  yet  possessed, 
to  an  uncous<*ious  ajront  l>y  human  ministry,  is  without  precedent 
in  Scripture,  and  that  there  is  no  Scripture  warrant  for  the  doc- 
trine-—and  that  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit  communicated  by 
the  Apostles  by  laying  on  of  hands  is  a  very  diflleult  question— 
and  that  the  reasons  for  supposing  it  to  be  certain  miraculous 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  peculiar  to  the  first  age  of  Christianity  and 
during  the  formation  of  the  Churchy  are  neither  few  nor  insig- 
nificant. 

"  Observe,  I  do  not  deny  (God  forbid  I)  the  possibility  or  the 
reality  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  on  the  soul  of  the  infant. 
His  first  smile  bespeaks  a  Reason  (the  Light  from  the  Life  of  the 
Word),  as  already  existent,  and  where  the  Word  is,  there  will  the 
Spirit  act.  Still  less  do  I  think  lightly  of  the  Graces  which  the 
child  receives  as  a  living  Part  of  the  Church,  and  whatever 
flows  from  the  Communion  of  Saints,  and  the  niQixiof^r^atg  of  the 
Spirit. 

"  The  true  import  is  this.  The  operations  of  the  Spirit  are  as 
little  referable  to  Time  as  to  Space  ;  but  in  reference  to  our  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  toward,  and  judgment  concerning,  our  neighbor, 
the  Church  declares,  that  before  the  time  of  the  baptism  there  is 
no  authority  for  asserting,  and  that  since  the  time  there  is  no 
authority  for  denying,  the  gift  and  regenerative  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  promised,  by  an  especial  covenant,  to  the  memliors 
of  Christ's  mystical  Body— consequently,  no  just  pretence  for  ex- 
pecting or  requiring  another  new  Inition  or  Birth  into  the  stato 
of  Grace." 
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My  Father  denied  not  that  the  Spirit  may  influouee  the  soul 
of  an  infant,  but  he  still  refused  to  separate  the  presenoe  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  from  spiritual  edccts,  and  these  from  reason  and  the 
moral  bcin^.  Those  ivliom  ho  diflcrcd  from  are  wont  to  argue, 
not  that  the  infant  is  capable  of  moral  eflects  in  virtue  uf  iti 
awakenin<^  reason,  but  that  it  may  bo  spiritually  renovated  in  its 
whole  soul  before  it  is  morally  renewed  at  all ;  to  this  opinion 
he  was  ever  wholly  opposed.  The  new  birth,  as  the  change  of 
the  soul  itself,  is  out  of  time  ;  viewed  phenomenally  in  its  mani* 
fcstations,  it  takes  place,  as  my  Father  conceived,  gradually,  as  a 
man  becomes  gradually  a  new  creature,  difTereut  from  what  ho 
was  by  nature  (or,  in  other  words,  a  goo<l  Christian),  the  new 
birth  indicating  the  spiritual  ground,  the  new  creature  the  eflect 
and  change  produced. 

Mr.  Coleridge's  view  of  the  Eucharist  with  his  view  of  Sacra- 
ments generally  has  been  adopted  and  explained  by  his  younger 
son.*     Would  that  all  my  labors  in  explaining  our  Father's 
views  and  clearing  them  from  misrepresentations  could  be  so  sa- 
pcrscdcd  !     But  my  brother's  present  avocations  are  all-engros^ 
ifig,  and  more  indispensable  than  the  defence  of  opinions,  how- 
ever serviceable  those  may  be  deemed  to  the  cause  of  truth.     In 
connection  however  with  the  subject  just  touched  upon,  of  prim- 
itive religious  metaphj/sique,  I  am  desirous,  in  times  like  the.«;e, 
to  specify  what  my  Father's  notion  of  the  real  irresence  was  not: 
that  was  not  the  notion  of  a  real  presence  in  bread  and  wine. 
My  Father  has  been  called  a  Pantheist  by  the  blunderers  of  the 
day,  because  he  believed  in  the  real  preHcncc  of  God  throughout 
the  Creation  animate  and  inanimate  ;  that  He  is  present  to  every 
blade  of  grass  and  clod  of  the  valley,  as  well  as  to  all  things  that 
breathe  and  live  ;  that  were  He  to  hide  his  face,  that  is,  with- 
draw his  power,  the  World  would  vanish  into  nothing.     But  the 
presence  in  the  Eucharist  is  a  spiritual  presence  or  agency  for  the 
production   of  spiritual    eflects.     God   sustains   mere   material 
things  by  his  power,  but  is  he  present  to  them  as  the  Spirit  of 
IIoli?wss,  the  life-giving  Word  ?     Can  bread  and  wine  becomo 
holy  and  spiritual  and  bo  nourished  to  everlasting  life  ?     What 
do  we  gain  by  this  strange  self-contradictory  dogma,  except  an 

*  Sco  tbo  Scripiural  Character  of  the  English  Church,  Ac,  by  tlio  Rev. 
Derwcut  Coleridge,  MA,  now  Princi{>al  of  St.  Mark's  Collego.  Chelsea. 
Last  six  sermons,  paMinu    See  also  Coleridge's  Remaitu 
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articulation  of  air?  The  sacrament  is  not  for  the  bread  and 
wine,  but  for  the  soul  of  the  receiver,  anl  if  we  hope  to  receive 
the  Spirit  by  means  of  the  hallowed  elements,  have  we  not  all 
that  the  doctrine  can  give  us  in  the  way  of  spiritual  advantage  ? 
When  I  have  urged  this  consideration  upon  a  maintainor  of  the 
ancient  view,  the  reply  has  been,  "  We  must  not  rationalize^^ 
must  not  reason  a  jmori  on  these  matters,  but  receive  faithfully 
what  the  voice  of  God  has  declared."  Alas  I  that  men  should 
thus  separate  the  voice  of  God  from  reason  and  the  moral  sense, 
which  God  has  given  us  as  an  inward  Holy  of  Holies,  wherein 
He  may  appear  to  us,  if  we  repair  thither  meetly  prepared, 
our  souls  being  washed  tvith  pure  tvatcr  !  Alas  I  that  they 
should  so  absolutely  identify  it  with  the  voice  of  early  Christian 
writers,  men  zealous  and  simple-hearted,  but  nursled  for  the  most 
part  in  Paganism,  and  all  kinds  of  '*  sensuous  and  dark'*  imagi- 
nations on  the  subject  of  religion  !  One  of  these  early  writers, 
if  not  more,  believed  in  transubstantiation,  that  doctrine  so  con- 
demned in  our  Church  as  not  only  irrational,  but  impious. 
Waterland  interprets  the  passage  in  the  ancient  Father,*  to 
which  I  refer,  in  his  own  way,  only  allowing  him  to  be  '*  inaccu- 
rate in  superind  jcing  the  Logos  upon  the  symbols  themselves, 
rather  than  upon  the  recipients  ;'*t  but  I  think  if  we  attend,  as 
the  Benedictine  editor  requires,  to  the  senes  of  the  holy  Doctor's 
iclide  argiimentatton,  we  can  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  concep- 
tion present  to  his  mind  was  at  least  nearer  to  trans  than  to  any 
kind  of  can  substantiation.^     He  teaches  that  the  Eucharist  con- 

*  Irenau9  Contra  Ilcereies^  L.  iv.  c.  18,  p.  251.  Ed.  BoDcd.  Wateflnnd*4 
Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Aucharitt,  chap.  vii.  p.  221^t  soq. 

f  Tlie  same  Divine,  after  explaining  the  huliness  of  the  consecrated  ayni* 
bols  to  be  *'  a  relative  lioliness/*  and  dechiring  himself  to  be  of  the  opinion 
judiciously  expressed  by  Mr.  Hooker,  that  grace  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the 
sacramont,  but  in  the  wortliy  receiver  of  tho  sacrament,  presently  adds, 
**  Not  that  I  conceive  there  is  any  absurdity  in  supposing  a  peculiar  pres 
once  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  inanimate  tilings,  any  more  tlmn  in  God*s  ap- 
pearing in  a  burning  bush.'*  Surely  this  is  no  parallel  case.  Who  imagines 
that  Jchovali  was  joined  or  united  with  the  burning  bush,  or  that  the  Om- 
nipresent Creator  was  present  there  as  a  man  is  present  in  a  place  t  TI16 
luminous  appearance  in  the  bush  and  in  the  pillar  of  fire  and  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies  was  a  sensuous  8i<^  of  a  supcrsensuous  reality,  of  the  special  agency 
favor,  and  protection  of  Almif^hty  God  to  the  chosen  people.  Has  this 
any  thing  to  do  with  a  spiritual  presence  in  bread  an<l  wine  t 

t  Dif9.  Prav,  in  Iren,  Lib,  Art.  xiv.  83-81-86.     The  Benedictine  refers 
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fists  of  two  parts,  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly ;  I  think  that  by 
the  earthly  he  understood  not  mere  bread,  but  the  material  body 
of  Christ ;  while  by  the  heavenly  ho  meant  Christ's  quickening 
Spirit :  for  ho  was  contending  against  heretics  who  denied  that 
our  Lord  was  one  with  the  Creator,  and  that  the  Word  of  God 
had  assumed  a  true  corporeal  frame  of  substantial  flesh  and 
blood,  and  he  uses  the  doctrine  of  the  sacramental  mystery  as  an 
illustrative  argument  against  them.*  But  what  becomes  of  this 
argument  if  the  earthly  part  of  the  Eucharist  is  just  that  which 
it  appears  to  bo  and  nothing  more  ?  Waterland^s  interpretation 
of  Irenoius  on  that  point  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  perfect  anachronism; 
it  imputes  to  him  modern  immatcrializing  views,  quite  alien  from 
the  geucrnl  frame  of  his  mind  ;  and  is  not  an  equal  forgetfulness 
of  the  state  of  thought  in  tliose  times  evinced  by  his  saying,  that 
*'  the  Christians  despised  the  Pagans  for  imagining  that  Christ's 
body  and  blood  were  supposed  to  be  literally  eaten  in  the  Eu- 
charist ?*'t  AMiat  the  Pagans  accused  tlicm  of,  and  what  they 
''rejected  with  abhorrence,"  was  probably  this,  that  instead  of 
bread  and  wine  they  placed  upon  the  table  real  human  flesh  and 
blood,  and  partook  of  it  under  the  name  of  their  Lord's  body. 
Irenasus,  who  understood  literally  the  saying  of  our  Saviour^ 
J  will  7tot  drink  Iiencrforth  ofthisfrziit  ofthevitie  till  I  drink 
it  ncio  with  yotc  in  my  Father's  kingdom,  need  scarcely  be 
supposed  to  have  been  more  refined  than  modem  Romanists  on 
the  subject  of  the  Eucharist.^  Just  in  the  same  way  Waterland 
modernizes  Tertullian  ;  just  so  he  refines  upon  a  sentence  in  that 
unrefmcd  treatise  De  Resurrectione  Carnis,  Toward  the  end 
of  an  epigrammatic  passage  enumerating  the  benefits  that  ac- 

to  Fisher's  argument  against  CEcolampadius  in  which  the  same  view  of  the 
passage  in  Irenieus  is  taken. 

*  Tertullian  expresses  this  plainly.  Uo  *'  proves  the  truth  or  reality  of 
the  Lord's  body  and  blood  against  the  phantasm  of  Marcion  by  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  bread  and  the  cup."    Advers,  Marcion,  L  v.  cap.  8. 

f  He  supports  this  assertion  hy  referring  to  a  ''fragment  of  Irencu% 
p.  843,  concerning  Blandina,"  which  does  not,  I  think,  really  support  it. 

X  Contra  Jfctresfii,  Lib.  v.  cap.  xxxili.  1.  He  proves  by  the  literal  sense 
of  Matt.  xxvi.  29,  the  carnal  resurrection  of  the  disciples  and  miUenaial 
reign  of  Christ  upon  earth.  Of  course  he  takes  Isaiah  xi.  vi.  literally  too. 
and  presses  into  the  service  of  his  opinion  of  a  future  earthly  Plaradise 
every  prophetic  text  about  eating  and  drinking  and  sensuous  delights  that 
he  cnn  gather  out  of  Holy  Writ 
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cnio  to  the  soul  through  the  body  of  flesh,  and  declaring,  that  u 
the  flesh  and  the  Spirit  are  fellow- workmen  here,  so  they  shall 
be  partners  in  bliss  heixsafler,  the  ancient  writer  speaks  thus  : 
Caro  corpore  et  sanguine  Christi  vescitur,  ut  et  anima  de  deo 
faginetur.  The  Anglican  Divine  understands  this  "  in  a  mysti- 
cal and  constructional  sense/'  and  for  no  other  reason»  apparent- 
ly, than  that  any  other  would  be  gross  and  puerile.  Yet  >vho 
that  reads  Tertullian  can  imagine  that  he  was  7iot  gross  and 
puerile  in  his  philosophy,  however  refined  in  the  play  of  fancy 
and  exercise  of  logic,  unless  he  is  predetermined  to  find  him  oth- 
erwise? Doubtless  Tertullian  thought,  that  the  bread  which 
our  Lord  held  in  his  hand  at  the  last  Supper,  was  but  *'  a  figure 
of  his  body  ;"  the  bread  in  the  Eucharist,  I  verily  think,  he  took 
to  be  the  material  body  of  our  Lord.  The  sixth  chapter  of  St. 
John  many  of  the  ancients  seem  to  have  understood  spiritually, 
becausse  the  meaning  is  expressly  declared  to  be  spiritual  in  the 
text  itself  (verse  G3) :  and  I  think  that  the  primitive  Fathers  al- 
ways kept  close  to  the  text,  though,  when  figurative,  it  some- 
times led  them  away  from  the  sense. 

Our  divines  have  generally  rejected  transubstantiation  as  irra- 
tional and  unspiritual.  Any  one  who  rejects  it  on  this  ground, 
yet  holds  the  presence  of  the  redeeming  Spirit  in  bread  and  wine, 
strains  at  a  gnat  after  swallowing  a  camel.  '*  If  on  all  sides  it 
be  confessed,"  says  Hooker,  "  that  the  grace  of  baptism  is  poured 
into  the  soul  of  man,  that  by  water  we  receive  it,  although  it  be 
neither  seated  in  the  water  nor  the  water  changed  into  it,  what 
should  induce  men  to  think  that  the  grace  of  the  Eucharist  must 
needs  be  in  the  Eucharist  before  it  be  in  us  that  receive  it  ?*'♦ 

*  Can  any  one  who  reads  vrhat  Hooker  has  written  on  this  subject  be- 
fore and  after  tlie  sentence  I  Imvc  quoted,  in  Bk.  V.  cb.  Ixvii.  (pp.  445-61 
of  vol.  ii.  of  Mr.  Keble's  ed.)  inmginc  tlmt  he  himself  held  what  lie  describes 
as  utterly  vain  and  unnecessary,  and  which  is  out  of  analo|^y  with  his  doc- 
trine of  baptism  ? 

Of  all  the  doctrines  which  suppose  a  presence  in  the  elements  my  Father 
thought  transubstantiation  the  best,  and  would  have  agreed,  I  believe,  with 
Mr.  Ward  in  denying  tlie  charge  of  rntivinalism  brought  ngninst  it  by  di* 
vitiet  of  the  school  of  Dr.  Pusey.  llovr  docs  it  explain  the  mystery  a  whit 
more  tlion  their  own  view  t  It  does  but  affirm  what  that  denies,  that  the 
bread  and  wine  are  gone  without  pretending  to  say  how :  it  neither  ration- 
alises nor  reasons,  internally  at  least ;  but  bluntly  affirms  a  senseless  prop 
osition  without  throwing  a  gause  veil  over  its  fiico. 
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But  it  was  the  ancient  opinion  that  the  spirit  descended  upon  the 
water  before  it  entered  the  soul  of  the  baptized.  It  is  not  easy  for 
a  sensible  man,  like  Hooker,  to  stick  to  ancient  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  i^/nnY. 

Yet  Ircnffius  is  an  evargelical  writer  when  he  is  not  theologi* 
zing,  and  loses  sight  of  his  Anti-Gnostic,  which  are  often  Anti- 
Platonic,  metaphysics.  Indeed  he  at  all  times  leans  with  his 
whole  weight  upon  Scripture  and  Reason,  according  to  his  no- 
tions of  both,  just  as  a  nationalist  like  S.  T.  C.  may  do  now-a- 
days.  Ho  seems  to  have  no  horror  of  rationalism  at  all,  but 
looks  as  far  into  the  internal  consistency  of  things  as  he  is  able. 
Viewed  in  their  place  in  the  history  of  thought,  these  primitive 
writers  are  interesting  and  venerable.  The  attempt  to  make  them 
practically  our  masters  on  earth  in  doctrine,  under  a  notion  that 
they  received  their  whole  structure  of  religious  intcllectualism 
ready  built  from  the  Apostles— ///is  it  is  which  anti-patricians  of 

Tlic  Attempt  made  by  Mr.  W.  to  reconcile  it  with  our  article,  however, 
appears  to  me  one  of  the  most  sophistical  parts  of  the  whole  Tract  Ninety 
Argument — which  is  saying  a  good  deal.    The  article  declares  against  '*  the 
change  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord." 
Mr.  Ward  affirms  that  it  speaks  popularly,  and  hence  does  not  conflict  with 
the  Romish  metaphysiquc  of  the  Eucharist,  according:  to  which  the  accidents 
of  bread  and  wine  remain  while  the  substance  is  changed  ;  it  being  assumed 
in  his  argument  that  to  speak  popularly,  in  the  language  of  the  plain 
Christian,  who  knows  nothing  of  philosophy,  is  to  identify  accidents  with 
substance  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  latter  entirely.    Now  not  to  mention 
the  gross  improbability,  that  the  framer  of  the  article  was  ignorant  of,  or 
had  no  respect  to  the  metaphysiquc,  of  the  doctrine  current  in  the  schools 
of  Rome,  and  controverted  in  the  schools  of  the  Reformed, — it  is  surely 
quite  wrong  to  say,  tliat  the  unmet aphysical  man  means  nothing  more  by 
an  object  of  sense  than  its  sensible  qualities.    It  is  true  that  he  identifies 
the  qualities  with  the  substance,  but  yet  he  has  the  idea  of  substance  too. 
The  notion  that  a  thing  is  only  a  congeries  of  accidents,  is  the  notion  of 
the  idealizing  philosopher  in  his  study ;  while  the  idea  of  a  substrate  or 
support  of  accidents  is  common  to  all  mankind,  and  indeed  is  an  original 
form  of  the  human  intellect.    Tliis  is  admitted  in  the  reasonings  of  Ber 
keley,  Schelling,  and  every  other  Idealist     By  the  substance  of  bread  th« 
plain  man  means  not  the  mere  qualities  of  bread,  but  a  thing  which  has 
those  qualities:  he  means  the  bread  itself  with  all  that  behings  to  it.    Mr. 
Ward  pretends  to  considerable  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  history  of 
thought— &md,  I  believe,  not  without  reason  ;  but  he  did  not  «/iow  his  knowl« 
edge  of  it  by  this  argument.    Indeed  he  is  rather  apt  to  use  his  logical  skill 
and  metaphysical  aeumeu  for  the  purpose  of  cleverly  confounding  a  subject 
instead  of  making  it  clear. 
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my  Father's  mind  contemn.  Belief  in  the  phoDnix  was  no  sign 
that  the  early  Christians  were  incapable  of  receiving  a  spiritual 
reli^on  ;  but  surely  it  is  one  among  a  hundred  signs,  that  their 
intellectual  development  of  it  might  be  incorrect ;  that  they  had 
reflected  but  little  on  the  nature  and  laws  of  evidence. 

I  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  opinions  which  my  Father  ex- 
presses on  the  Eucharist*  may  be  reduced  to  this,  that  both  transub- 
stantiation  and  Luthcr*s  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  may  be  so 
stated  as  not  to  involve  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  but  that  neither 
doctrine  is  necessary,  that  there  is  no  real  warrant  for  either  in 
Scripture,  and  that  the  spiritual  doctrine  of  the  Supper  of  th,3 
Lord  involves  a  diflerent  statement.  The  gift  and  eflect  of  the 
Eucharist  he  believed  to  be  "an  assimilation  of  the  spirit  of  a 
man  to  the  divine  humanity."  How  he  sympathized  with  one 
who  fought  against  the  old  sensualism  appears  in  his  poem  on 
the  dying  words  of  Bcrengarius.  But  Berengarius  certainly  taught 
a  presence  in  the  elements,  for  he  said  that  the  true  body  is  placed 
on  the  table.  To  the  imperfection  of  light  vouchsafed  in  that  day 
my  Father  seems  to  refer  in  the  last  lines  of  his  poem : 

The  ascending  day-star  -with  a  bolder  eye 
llatb  lit  each  dew-drop  on  our  trimmer  lawn  t 
Yet  not  for  tliis,  if  wise,  shall  we  decr^ 
Hie  spots  and  struggles  of  the  timid  dawn ; 
Lest  so  we  tempt  tli'  approaching  noon  to  soorn 
Tlie  mists  and  painted  vapors  of  our  morn. 

That  my  Father,  though  an  ardent  maintainer  of  the  Chareh 
as  a  spiritual  power,  organized  in  an  outward  body,  co-ordinate 
with  the  Spirit  and  the  Scriptures,  did  not  admit  the  ordinary 
mysticism  on  the  subject  of  Apostolical  succession,  seems  clear 
from  this  passage  from  some  of  his  manuscript  writings,  dated 
1827.  "When  I  reflect  on  the  great  stress  which  the  Catholic 
or  more  numerous  Party  of  Christians  laid  on  the  uninterrupted 
succession  of  the  Bishops  of  every  Church  from  the  Apostles,  the 
momentous  importance  attached  by  the  Bishops  themselves  at  the 

♦  Remains.  V.  pp.  65.  84,  188,  219.  220,  224,  226,  227,  245.  293.  882. 
The  llomisli  (h»gma  involves  the  supposition  that  a  sensible  thing  can  be 
nVjdtracted  from  its  accidents.  This  may  nut  be  fsilse  l«>gic  and  yet  may  be 
fuUe  |iliiU*'S(»phy.  The  Aubstancu  of  the  material  Ixniy  could  do  nothing  for 
our  S4iuhi :  the  siib^^taiiou  of  the  divine  humanity  can  be  present  iQ  our  soiiU 
idoue.     So  it  sermi  to  many  of  the  faithful.  Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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fint  general  council  to  this  unbroken  chain  of  tbe  spiritual  light- 
ning, ever  present  to  illumine  in  the  decisions  and  to  scathe  in 
the  anathemas  of  the  Church — when  I  read,  that  on  this  articu- 
lated continuum  which  evacuated  the  time  which  it  measured, 
and  reduced  it  to  a  powerless  accident,  a  mere  shadow  from  the 
camnl  nature  intercepting  the  light,  a  shadow  that  existed  only 
for  the  eye  of  flesh,  between  which  and  the  luminary  the  carnal 
nature  intervened,  so  that  every  Bishop  of  tlie  true  Church, 
speaking  in  and  from  the  Spirit,  might  say,  *  Before  Peter  was,  or 
Paul,  /  am  /** — ^Well  I — Let  all  this  pass  for  the  poctrj'  of  the 
claims  of  the  Bishops  to  the  same  Spirit,  and,  consequently,  to  the 
same  authority  as  the  Apostles,  unfortunately  for  the  claim, 
enough  of  the  writings  of  Bishops,  ay,  and  of  canonized  Bishops 
too,  are  extant  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  it  and  to  know  and  feel 
the  woful  diilercnce  between  the  Spirit  that  guided  the  pen  of 
TertuUian,  Ircnrous,  Epiphanius,  &c.  and  the  Spirit  by  which 
John  and  Paul  spake  and  wrote !  Descending  into  the  cooler 
element  of  prose,  I  conflne  myself  to  the  fact  of  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  Bishops  in  each  Church,  and  the  apparent  human 
advantages  consequent  on  such  a  means  of  preserving  and  hand- 
ing down  the  memory  of  important  events  and  the  steadfast  form 
of  sound  words, — and  when  I  find  it  recorded  that  on  this  fact 
the  Fathers  of  the  Nicene  Council  grounded  their  main  argument 
against  the  Arians,  &c.,  I  can  not  help  finding  a  great  and  per- 
plexing difficulty  in  the  entire  absence  of  all  definite  Tradition 
concerning  the  composition  and  delivery  of  the  Gospels."  He 
then  goes  on  to  suggest  a  solution  of  this  perplexity. 

Noscitur  a  sociis  is  a  maxim  very  generally  applied  :  we  trust 
and  love  those  who  honor  whom  we  honor,  condemn  whom  we 

*  After  describing  Episcopal  successioa  as  a  "  fixed  outward  mean  by 
which  the  identity  of  the  visible  Church,  as  co-ordinate  with  the  written 
Word,  is  preserved,  as  the  identity  of  an  individual  man  is  symbolized  by 
the  continuous  reproduction  of  the  same  bodily  organs,"  as,  "  more  than  this, 
not  merely  one  leading  symbol  of  permanent  visibility,  but  a  coefficient  in 
every  other,"  my  broUier  says,  "  Yet  it  must  be  examined  according  to  thU 
idea,  I  dare  not  affect  to  think  of  it,  in  order  to  render  it  intclUgible  and 
persuasive  to  faithless  and  mechanical  minds,  as  of  a  mere  physical  conti- 
nuity, by  which  the  spiritual  powers  of  the  pastorate,  are  conveyed,  like  « 
9iream  of  elect ricitif  along  a  metal  wire!*  My  brother  had  never  seen  th« 
passage  from  my  Father's  MS.  Remains  which  I  have  given  in  the  text  whon 
Im  wrote  this,  and  I  believe  it  to  bo  a  perfect  oo-inoideoce. 
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disapprove.  My  Father's  afTeciionate  respect  for  Luther  i*  enough 
to  alienate  from  him  the  High  Anglican  party,  and  his  admiration 
of  Kant  enough  to  bring  him  into  suspicion  ^'ith  tho  anti*philo- 
Bophic  part  of  tho  religions  world, — ^%vhich  is  the  whole  of  it  except 
a  very  small  portion  indeed.  My  Father  was  a  hero- worshiper 
ill  the  harmless  sense  of  Mr.  Carlyle ;  and  his  worship  of  these 
two  heroes,  though  the  honors  he  paid  to  tho  one  were  quite 
diilerent  from  those  he  oflered  to  the  other,  was  so  deliberate  and 
•Iccp  seated,  that  it  must  ever  be  a  prominent  feature  on  the  face 
of  his  opinions.  Ho  thought  the  mind  of  Luther  more  akin  to  St. 
Paul's  than  that  of  any  other  Christian  teacher,  and  I  believe 
that  our  early  divines,  including  Hooker  and  Field,  would  not 
have  suspected  his  catholicity  on  this  score.  Indeed  it  is  clear  to 
my  mind  that  in  Luther's  doctrines  of  grace  (no  one  has  ever 
doubted  his  orthodoxy  on  the  subject  of  the  divine  nature,  but  his 
doctrine  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  man  in  the  work  of  salva- 
tion), there  is  nothing  which  ever  would  mortally  have  oflended 
High  Churclimen,  Romish  or  Anglican  ;  that  they  tried  to  find 
heresy  in  these  because  of  the  practical  consequences  he  drew 
from  thiem  to  the  discrediting  and  discomfiture  of  tlieir  spiritual 
polity.  On  the  doctrine  of  Justification  he  has  been  represented 
as  a  mighty  corrupter ;  let  us  sec  how  and  how  far  he  diflers  on 
that  subject  from  his  unconipromi.sing  adversaries.*  There  are 
but  three  forms  in  which  that  doctrine  can  possibly  bo  presented 
to  the  mind,  I  mean  there  are  but  three  ways  in  which  St.  Paul's 

♦  My  authorities  for  the  following  statements  arc  the  Decrees  and  Canom 
cf  Trent,  Luther  8  Commentary  on  Oalatians,  and  2'able  Talk,  Bishop  Bull's 
Jfarmonia  with  liis  thick  volume  of  replies  to  the  censures  of  it,  and  Mr. 
Newmnn*8  Lectures  on  Justification^  all  of  which  I  have  dwelt  on  a  good 
deal  I  have  not  yet  read  St  Augustine  on  the  subject,  but  suspect  from 
extracts,  that  his  view  was  the  same  as  Luthei  *s  so  far  as  he  developed  it. 

Mr.  Newman  says  in  his  Appetulix — "  I  have  throu^^hout  these  remarks 
implied  that  tlie  modern  controversy  on  the  subject  of  justification  is  not  a 
▼itid  one,  inasmuch  as  all  parties  are  agreed  that  Christ  is  the  sole  justifier, 
and  that  He  makes  holy  those  whom  He  justifies.**  Yet  one  who  professed 
to  hold  Mr.  Newman's  religious  opinions  in  general,  could  talk  of  Luther's 
doctrine  as  a  doctrine  too  bad  for  devils  to  hold  consistently,  contrary  to 
natural  religion,  corruptive  of  the  lieart  and  at  war  with  reason.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  state  of  mind  in  the  justified  is  precisely  the  same  in 
et/l  the  different  schemes.  Tlie  dispute  is  only  about  the  name  to  be  given  to 
certain  constituents  of  it;  whether  they  are  to  be  called  justifying  or  only 
inseparable  from,  or  the  necessary  product  of,  the  justifying  principle. 
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justified  hy  faith  udthmit  the  deeds  -f  the  law  can  be  wA* 

entifically  explained  or  translated   into  trie  language  of  met* 
aphyRical  divinity ; — namely  the  Tridentine,   or  that  set  forth 
by  the  Council  of  Trent, — the  Anglican  or  High  Church  Pro!/* 
cstant»  set  forth  by  Binhop  Dull; — and  that  of  Luther.     Nay. 
I  think  that,  really  and  substantially,  there  are  but  two,  name 
ly  tlie  Tridentine  and  High  Anglican  or  doctrine  of  justifica 
tion  by  faith  and  works  as  the  condition  of  obtaining  it,  and  Lu 
ther*s  solifldianism  or  doctrine  of  justification  by  means  of  faitb 
alone, — a  faith  the  necessary  parent  of  works.     All  parties  agret 
that  God  is  (he  ejjicient,  Christ,  in  His  sacrifice,  the  meritori^ 
ous  cause  of  salvation :  all  profess  this  in  tcords,  all  the  jnous 
of  all  the  different  jxiriics  believe  it  in  their  hearts.     The  dis- 
pute is  not  about  the  ))ropcr  cause  of  salvation,  but  only  concern 
ing  the  internal  condition  on  our  part,  or  what  that  is  in  us 
whereon  justification   ensues, — which   connects   the   individual 
man  with  the  redemption  wrought  by  Christ  for  all  mankind. 
Bull  teaches  that  this  link  within  us  to  the  redemption  without 
us  is  faith  informed  with  love  and  works — faith  quickened  b} 
love  and  put  forth  in  the  shape  of  obedience.     The  Tridentine 
teaches,  in  like  manner,  that  we  are  justified  directly  upon  our 
holiness  and  works  wrought  in  us  by  the  Spirit, — thi.t  faith  and 
all  other  graces  of  which  it  is  the  root,  are  the  conflition  of  ac 
eeptance  with  God.     Between  this  statement  and  Bull's  I  see  n# 
real  diflerence  at  all ;  it  is  but  the  same  thought  expressed  ir 
different  words.     The  Anglican  chooses  to  add  that  our  holinesf 
and  works,  in  order  to  be  thus  justifying,  must  be  sprinkled  icith 
the  blood  of  the  covenant ;  the  Tridentine  declines  that  well- 
sounding  phrase  :  perhaps  he  thinks  it  a  tautology  offensive  tc 
Him  who  forbade  vain  repetitions  ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  can 
not  think  that  his  Saviour  requires  it  of  him,  whatever  divines 
may  do.     His  anathemas  against  those  who  say  either  more  or 
less  than  he  says  on  these  points  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  only 
anti-Christian  part  of  his  doctrine  of  justification.     Drive   the 
thing  as  far  back  as  we  may,  still  there  must  be  something  in  us 
—in  our  very  selves  which  connects  us  with  salvation ;  it  seems 
rather  nonsensical  to  say  that  this  is  the  blood  of  Christ.     Wo 
should  never  have  obtained  this  something  without  Him;  He 
ereated  it  in  ns  and  to  Him  it  tends ;  what  more  can  we  say 
without  nullifying  the  human  soul  as  a  distinct  being  altogether 
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and  thus  slipping  into  the  gulf  of  Pantheism  in  backing  away 
from  imaginary  Impiety  and  Presumption  ?  Even  if  with  Lu- 
ther we  call  Christ  the  form  of  our  faith,  and  hence  the  formal 
cause  of  our  salvation,  still  there  must  be  that  in  our  very  selves 
which  at  least  negatively  secures  our  union  with  him ;  to  that 
we  nust  come  at  last  as  the  personal  sine  qua  non  of  justifica- 
tion, whether  m'c  call  it  the  proximate  cause,  or  interpose  an- 
other (the  Holy  Ghost  dwelling  in  our  hearts  by  faith),  betwixt 
ourselves  and  heaven.  The  Anglican  may  call  our  holiness  in- 
choate and  imperfect,  and  may  insist  that  only  as  sanctified  and 
completed  by  Christ's  merits  is  it  even  the  conditional  cause  of 
salvation ;  still  this  holiness,  if  it  connects  us  with  the  Saviour 
or  precludes  the  impediment  to  such  connection  is,  in  one  sense, 
'complete  and  perfect,  for  it  does  this  all-important  work  perfect- 
ly ;  it  is  no  sliglit  matter,  for  it  is  all  the  diilerence  between  sal- 
tation and  perdition,  as  being  indispensable  to  our  gaining  the 
first  and  escaping  the  last.  Now  in  what  other  sense  caw  the 
Romanist  imagine  that  our  holiness  is  perfect  and  complete? 
Does  he  think  that  it  is  perfect  as  God  is  perfect,  or  that  it  ib 
more  than  a  bcgi7i7ii?ig  even  in  reference  to  that  purity  which 
human  nature  may  finally  attain  when  freed  from  a  temptable 
body  and  the  clog  of  the  fiesh  ?* 

I  am  even  bold  enough  to  say,  after  all  South's  valiant  feats 
against  the  windmill  giant.  Human  Merit,  that  the  dispute  on 
this  subject  seems  to  me  a  mere  dispute  about  words.  T/uit  in 
tis  which  even  negatively  (by  preventing  the  prevention  of  it), 
unites  us  with  Christ,  may  be  said  to  deserve  Christ,  and  hence 
to  be  unspeakably  meritorious.  The  Romanist  has  declared  that 
all  the  merit  ofjiroamng  salvation  is  in  Christ — surely  then 
he  only  leaves  to  man — ^what  no  man  should  seek  to  deprive  him 
of, — the  being  rendered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  a  nicet  receptacle  and 
toorthy  dwelling-place  for  Itself.  As  for  grace  of  congruity  and 
condignity— our  Lord  says  that  he  who  hath  to  him  shall  be 
given— does  not  this  imply  that  he  who  hath  grace  deserves 
more,  that  it  is  due  to  his  internal  condition  raised  and  purified 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  ?     Or  does  this  notion  really  interfere  with 

*  To  eall  our  inherent  rigliteousness  inchoate  in  reference  to  the  power 
of  jiistifyiDg  would  be  incorrect,  would  it  not  f — for  it  is  the  beginning  and 
end  of  what  toe  contribute  toward  our  salvation,  and  certainly  not  the  com- 
mencenicnt  of  what  is  done  for  us. 
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the  Scriptural  truth,  that  we  are  unprofitable  senrants,  and  m 
our  best  performancea  can  do  no  more  than  we  are  bound  to  do  ?* 
Is  it  essential  to  the  idea  of  deserving  reward,  that  he  who  de* 
serves  should  be  the  original  author  and  source  of  the  services  by 
which  he  deserves  it  ?  If  it  be,  then  the  language  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  is  incx>rrect ;  but  its  doctrine  is  not  incorrect^  because 
the  very  same  sentence  which  affirms  the  good  works  of  the  jus- 
tified to  be  merits  declares  them  previously  to  be  gifts  of  God. 
Very  indefensible  is  the  next  sentence  which  anathematizes  him 
who  calls  them  only  signs  of  justification  obtained  and  fears  to 
add  that  they  are  merits. 

The  Tridcntine  and  the  Anglican  statements  of  Justification 

*  My  Father  says,  '*  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  practice  of  the  Romish 
Church  tendeth  to  make  vain  the  doctrine  of  salvatioo  by  ioith  in  Christ 
alone;  but  jud«;iog  by  her  roost  eminent  divines  I  can  find  nothing  disso- 
nant  from  the  truth  in  her  express  decisions  on  this  article.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  safer  to  say : — Christ  alone  saves  us,  working  in  us  by  the  fiiith 
which  includes  love  and  hope."  '*  I  neither  do  nor  can  think,  that  any 
pious  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome  did  ever  in  his  heart  attribute  any 
merit  to  any  work  as  being  his  work.  A  grievous  error  and  a  mischievous 
error  there  was  practically  in  mooting  the  question  at  all  of  the  oondignity 
of  works  and  their  rewards.'*     Remains,  V.  pp.  49,  60. 

Canons  24  and  32  of  the  6th  Session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  are  given  in 
a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page  to  be  compared  with  thu  opinion.  I  think 
there  is  no  harm  in  them ;  they  affirm  that  the  good  works  of  the  justified 
are  both  gifts  of  God  and  merits  of  the  justified  person  himself,  that  thej 
deserve  increase  of  grace  and  eternal  life.  Now  in  the  only  sense  in  which 
a  believer  in  the  primary  merits  of  Christ  can  mean  to  affirm  this  I  do  not 
see  how  any  rational  Christian  can  deny  it.  There  is  a  notion  connected 
with  this  subject,  which  is  taught  nut  only  in  the  Romish  schools,  but  I 
grieve  to  say  in  some  of  our  own  schools  too  of  late  years,  which  does  seem 
to  me  both  presumptuous  and  unscriptural ;  I  mean  the  notion,  that  a  man 
con  do  more  in  the  way  of  good  works  and  saintliness  than  he  is  bound  to 
do  as  a  Christian,^-or  at  least  that  there  is  a  kind  and  degree  of  holiness 
which  some  men  may  and  ought  to  seek  and  obtain,  which  the  generality 
of  the  faithful  can  not  attain  and  ought  not  to  strive  after.  This  seems  to 
me  both  false  and  fraught  with  corruptive  consequences  to  religion.  When 
Peter  said  to  Anaxiias  respecting  his  land,  toa<  it  not  thine  own — in  tkinm 
49WI  power  / — ^lie  surely  did  not  moan  that  in  ofToring  it  Ananias  did  more 
than  ho  was  bound  to  do,  as  a  Christian  before  Goil,  but  only  that,  as  he 
was  not  compelled  to  surrender  it  by  any  outward  force  or  authority,  his 
pretending  to  give  and  yet  not  giving  the  whole  of  it,  was  a  gratuitous 
piece  of  hypocrisy— something  worse  than  a  simple  falsehood  extorted  by 
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aie  tantamount  to  each  other, — ^may'be  resolved  into  each  other; 
but  there  is  b,  third  woy  of  stating  the  matter — ^between  this  and 
the  other  two  there  is  perhaps  a  logical,  though,  I  believe,  no 
practical  difiercnce  whatever.  I  alhide  to  the  .otion  of  Luther 
that  faith  alo?ie  is  that  in  ?/s  which  connects  us  with  Christ,  and 
consequently  is  our  sole  personal  righteousness  (or  that  which  en- 
titles us  to  frec<Iom  from  the  penal  consequences  of  sin)  ;  that 
faith  justifies  (in  this  conditional  and  instrumental  way)  i?i  its 
own  right,  not  as  informed  with  or  accompanied  by  or  productive 
of  love  and  works,  but  as  apprehending  Christ.  Luther  main- 
tained that  faith,  although  it  is  righteous  and  the  necessary  pa- 
rent of  righteous  works,  justifies  only  in  bringing  Christ  to  dwell 
in  the  hcart,"*^  and  that  the  righteousness  which  flows  from  this 
inhabitation,  is  not  our  justification  but  the  fruit  of  it,  or  in  other 
words  that  faith  not  love  is  the  justifying  principle.  Now  I  think 
it  is  a  notable  fact  iu  favor  of  my  Father*s  opinion  that  these 
diflerent  views  are  all  but  difFercnt  aspects  of  the  same  truth, 
and  are  not  substantially  diflerent  one  from  another,  that  Mr. 
Newman's  splendid  work  on  justification,  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered by  the  Uigh  Anglican  party  as  an  utter  demolition  of 
Luther's  teaching  in  the  Commentary,  and  ])erhaps  was  intended 
to  be  so,  is,  in  fact,  a  tacit  establishment  of  it,  or  at  least  of  its 
most  important  position  ;  since  on  this  cardinal  point,  this  hinge 
of  the  question,  whether  faith  justifies  alone,  as  uniting  us  with 
Christ,  or  as  informed  with  love  and  works,  and  as  itself  a  work 
and  a  part  of  Christian  holiness, — he  decides  with  Luther,  not 
with  Tridentines  or  High  Anglicans.f  For  he  expressly  states 
that  Faitli  docs  in  one  sense  (the  sense  of  uniting  us  with  Christ, 
which  is  the  same  as  Luther's  sense),  justify  alone ;  that  it  is  the 
"only  inward  instrument"  of  justification;  that,  as  such  inwanl 
instrument,  it  is  one  certain  property,  act,  or  habit  of  the  mind, 
distinct  from  love  and  other  graces,!  not  a  mere  name  for  them 
all ;  that  there  is  '*  a  certain  extraordinary  and  singular  sympathy 
between  Faith  and  the  grant  of  Gospel  privileges,  such  as  to  con- 
stitute it,  in  a  true  sense,  an  instrument  of  it,  that  is  of  justification, 

*  Galatinns  ii.  3. 

f  Lecture  X.  througliout  p.  250-287. 

X  Ilx  pp  258-9—"  When  it  (faith)  is  called  the  sole  instrument  of  juatifi- 
eatioQ  it  must  stand  in  contrast  to  them  (trust,  hope,  etc-X  and  bo  coutem* 
plated  in  itself,  as  being  one  certain  property,  habit,  or  act  of  the  mind" 
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whieh  indudea  them  all :"  that  "  it  alono  eoaleaoef  vriHi  the 
Racraipents,  &cc  and  through  them  unites  the  soul  to  God."* 
Further  he  identifies  his  doctrine  with  that  of  our  Homilies  which 
declares  that  repentance,  hope,  love  and  the  fear  of  God  are  shut 
out  from  the  ofllce  of  justifying.f  It  seems  as  if,  while  he  con* 
tended  against  Luther,  the  Lutheran  doctrine  laid  hold  of  him» 
and  held  him  and  ivoutd  not  let  him  go,  till  it  brought  him  home 
to  its  own  habitation. 

Surely  after  all  this  Mr.  Newman's  apparent  hostility  to  Luther, 
in  the  matter  of  justification,  is  a  mere  shadow-fight.  He  may 
dislike  his  tone  and  language,  and  disapprove  some  subordinate 
parts  of  his  view,  cither  as  false  or  half  true,  but  on  the  main 
point  he  has  adopted  the  Reformer's  doctrine  ;  and  his  new  Har" 
moiiia,  which  was  to  be  the  ruin  of  soliiidianism,  is  solifidiaQ 
itself,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  any  systematic  divine  ever  was 
so.  It  is  true  that,  while  thus  embracing  Luther,  unwillingly, 
he  tries  to  fling  the  old  giant  away  from  him,  by  declaring  that 
lie  holds  an  antecedent  external  instrument,  even  Baptism  ;  that 
Baptism  gives  to  faith  all  its  justifying  power.  But  this  does  not 
in  reality  separate  him  one  hair's-breadth  from  his  unhonored 
master.  Luther  held  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  in  baptism  as 
well  as  himself;  ho  bids  men  cling  fast  to  their  baptism,  recur  to 
it  as  to  a  ground  of  confidence,  and  in  the  comment  on  verse  27 
of  chapter  iii.  of  Galatians,  he  speaks  of  the  "  majesty  of  baptism" 
as  highly  as  the  Highest  Churchman  could  speak  of  it,  at  the 
same  time  observing  **  these  things  I  have  handled  more  largely 
in  another  place,  therefore  I  pass  them  over  briefly  here."|  Luther 

•  Ih.  pp.  68-0,  270-71,  280,  333. 

f  Sermon  of  Salvation,  Part  i. 

X  Luther  rceeivcd  baptismal  regeneration  as  it  had  been  handed  down  to 
him ;  he  taught  that  "  tbo  renewing  of  the  inward  man  is  done  in  baptism." 
Would  that  he  had  been  a  reformer  in  this  article  also— had  renewed  the 
form  of  the  doctrine,  while  ho  maintained  its  life  and  substance ! — then 
probably  disbelievers  in  "baptismal  transubstxmtiation**  would  not  have 
been  disquieted  by  the  wording  of  our  Liturgy.  Dr.  Pusey  did  once  cite 
Luther  in  his  Scriptural  Views,  p.  28,  as  a  witness  to  the  true  doctrine  of 
regeneration  in  baptism ;  why  is  not  this  remembered  by  writers  of  Dr. 
Pu8cy*s  school  wlien  Luther's  doctrine  of  justification  is  under  review  f 

Lutlier  taught  indeed  that  men  are  born  again  of  the  Word  of  God^  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  changes  the  heart  and  mind  by  faith  in  or  through  the 
hearing  of  the  external  word ;  but  if  the  sayings  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
and  St  James,  affirming  the  same  thing,  can  be  reconciled  with  inward  r** 
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believed  in  baptismal  regeneration  and  must  therefore  have  b» 
lieved  that  every  spiritual  principle  in  the  soul  was  derived  from 
it :  he  taught  that  faith  was  the  work  of  the  Spirit  and  that  the 
Spirit  was  given  in  baptism  :  his  solifidianism  is  not  incompatible 
with  a  sound  belief  on  that  subject,  unless  Mr.  Newman's  is  so 
too,  for  they  are  one  and  the  same. 

What  Luther  fought  against  was  not  an  external  instrument 
of  salvation  preceding  actual  faith  and  producing  it :  he  saw  no 
harm  in  tluit  notion  ;  what  he  fought  against  with  all  his  heart 
and  soul  and  strength,  was  justification  by  charity  and  the  deeds 
of  charity,  or  what  is  commonly  called  a  good  life.  He  saw  that 
practically  salvation  was  given  to  outward  works  and  money 
gifts,  which  might  proceed  from  evil  men,  while,  in  theory,  it  was 
ascribed  to  love  and  the  works  of  the  Spirit.  He  thought  to  pre- 
clude tliis  abuse  and  establish  Scripture  at  the  same  time  by  de- 
daring  faith  alone  the  means  of  salvation,  and  good  works  the 
necessary  oflspring  of  faith  in  the  heart.  And  how  could  such  a 
doctrine  encourage  Antinomianism,  for  is  it  not  plain,  that  if  good 
^works  flow  necessarily  from  saving  faith,  where  the  w*orks  are 
not  good,  the  mind  whence  they  spring  can  not  have  saving 
faith  ?*  This  Luther  expressly  states.  "  Whoso  obcyeth  the 
flesh,"  says  he,  ''  and  continueth  M'ithout  any  fear  of  God  or  re- 
morse of  conscience  in  accomplishing  the  desires  and  lusts  thereof, 
let  him  know  that  he  pertaineth  not  unto  Christ.' 't  The  whole 
strain  of  his  commentary  on  chapters  v.  and  vi.  of  Galatians  is 
an  utter  shattering  of  Antinomianism,  which  indeed  is  precluded 
by  the  doctrine  of  the  commentary  from  beginning  to  end.  In  one 
respect  a  Solifidian  like  Luther  is  a  more  effectual  opponent  to 
Antinomians  than  a  teacher  of  justification  by  faith  and  worka 
because  he  more  completely  wrests  out  of  tlieir  hands  those  say 
ings  of  St.  Paul  which  &ecm  to  deny  that  works  of  any  sort  do  in 
any  sense  justify. — But  it  is  an  insult  to  the  apostolic  man's 
memory  to  defend  him  from  the  charge  of  Antinomianism.  He 
knocked  down  with  his  little  finger  more  Antinomianism  than 
his  accusers  with  both  hands.     If  his  doctrine  is  the  jaw-bone  of 

newal  in  baptism,  so  can  Luther's,  for  he  went  not  beyond  Scripture  on  thii 
point.    There  are  certainly  eomingg  of  the  Holy  Spirit  spoken  of  in  the  K  ^ 
T.  unconnected  with  baptism.    See  among  other  places  John  xiv.  28. 

*  Burnet  urges  tliis  plea  for  solifidians,  though  not  one  himseli. 

t  Commentary  on  Galatians,  chap.  v.  verse  18. 
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tn  ass,  he  must  have  been  a  very  Samson,  fi>r  he  turned  num- 
bers with  this  instrument  from  the  evil  of  their  lives ;  and  the 
same  instrument  in  the  hands  of  mere  pigmies  in  comparison 
with  him  has  wrought  more  amendment  of  life  among  the  Poor 
tlian  the  most  eloquent  and  erudite  preachers  of  works  and  rites 
have  to  boast,  by  their  preaching.  For  this  doctrine  presents 
hope  and  fear  more  sharply  to  the  mind  than  any  other ;  it  sup- 
plies the  steam  of  encouragement  and  propels  from  behind  while 
it  drain's  on  from  before. 

The  following  charges  are  brought  against  Luthor.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  denied  the  power  of  Christians  to  fulfil  the  law 
or  produce  really  good  works ;  that  he  denied  the  use  of  con- 
science in  keeping  Christians  from  sin  and  wickedness  ;  and  that 
he  separated  justifying  faith  from  love. 

That  he  denied  the  good  works  of  Christians  is  just  as  true 
as  that  he  denied  the  sun  in  heaven.  He  beautifully  com- 
pares them  to  stars  in  the  night,  the  night  and  darkness  of  sur- 
rounding unjustification ;  and  beautifidly  too  does  he  say,  that 
even  as  the  stars  do  not  make  heaven,  but  only  trim  and  adorn 
it,  so  the  charity  of  works  does  not  constitute  blessedness  but 
makes  it  shine  to  the  eyes  of  men,  that  they  may  glorify  the 
Father  of  Lights.*  That  Luther  denied  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
to  be  really  good  is  one  of  the  many  charges  against  him  which 
sound  loud  and  go  off  in  smoke.  He  considered  them  relatively 
good,  just  as  any  man  else  does, — saw  a  wide  world  of  diflerence 
betwixt  the  deeds  of  the  justified  and  of  the  unjustified.  If  he 
thought  that,  as  sin  remains  in  the  best  men,  so  likewise  «pme 
thing  of  human  infirmity  clings  about  the  best  deeds,  who  shall 
convict  him  of  error  ?  That  he  denied  any  portion  or  quality  of 
real  goodness  to  be  in  the  soul  in  which  Christ  lives,  I  can  not 
find  and  do  not  believe.  But  when  Luther  said  that  because  our 
righteousness  is  imperfect,  therefore  it  can  not  be  the  ground  of 
acceptance  with  God,  he  drew,  in  my  opinion,  a  wrong  inference 
from  his  premiss.  Our  faith  is  as  imperfect  as  our  works ;  but 
if  it  unites  us  with  Christ,  it  is  (not  of  course  the  deepest  ground 
Christ  alone  is  that),  but  the  intermediate  ground  or  condition  of 
our  acceptance.  The  question  is,  shall  we  call  faith  alone,  or 
faith,  love,  obedience,  all  Gospel  graces,  the  "  connecting  bond*' 
between  us  and  Christ  ?  If  faith  alone,  then  faith  alone  is  qui 
»  Table  Talk.  cbap.  xiv.  p.  232. 
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intermediate  ground  of  acceptance ;  and  repentance,  love  and 
obedience  are  not  excluded  because  they  are  imperfect,  but  be- 
cause of  their  posteriority  to  faith. 

That  Luther  denied  the  power  of  Christians  to  fulfil  the  law  ia 
the  self-same  charge  in  another  shape  and  false  in  that  shape  as 
in  the  other.  He  reiterates  that  the  faithful  do  fulfil  the  law  and 
that  they  alone  fulfil  it;  that  by  faith  they  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  then  accomplish  the  law.*  **  I  come  with  the  Lord 
Himself,"  says  Luther;  •*  on  Him  I  lay  hold,  Him  I  stick  to,  and 
leave  works  unto  thee  :  which  notwithstanding  thou  never 
didst. '  He  shows  that  against  the  righteous  there  is  no  law, 
because  he  is  a  law  to  himself  "  For  the  righteous,"  says  he, 
"  liveth  in  such  wise  that  he  hath  no  need  of  any  law  to  admon- 
ish or  constrain  him,  but  without  constraint  of  the  law,  he  wil- 
lingly doeth  those  things  which  the  law  requireth.*'t  What 
more  would  we  have  a  teacher  of  the  Gospel  say?  Ought  a 
Christian  to  perform  the  law  ^//willingly  by  a  force  from  tvith' 
out  ?  Luther  teaches  that  in  the  justified  there  is  an  inward  law 
superseding  the  outward  :  that  the  outward  law  remahis,  but 
only  for  the  sinner  :  that  it  either  drives  him  to  Christ  or  bridles 
him  in  his  carnality.  This  is  the  idea  expressed  in  that  passage 
at  the  end  of  the  introduction  to  his  commentary,  which  sets 
forth  the  argument  of  the  Epistle,  *'  When  I  have  this  right- 
eousness reigning  in  my  heart,  I  descend  from  heaven,  as  the  rain 
muketh  fruitful  the  earth :  that  is  to  say,  I  come  forth  into 
another  kingdom,  and  I  do  good  works  how  and  whensoever  oc 
casion  is  oflcred."  What  is  there  in  this  that  is  worthy  of  con 
demnation  or  of  sarcasm  ?     Is  it  not  true  Pauline  philosophy  to 

•  Comm.  Qal.  v.  23. 

f  Mr.  Ward  tliinks  tho  Commentary  on  tho  Galatinns  such  a  **silli^ 
work !  SlmkApcare  has  been  culled  silly  by  PuritaoB,  Milton  worse  than 
•illy  by  Prcbitists  and  Papists,  Wordsworth  was  long  called  silly  by  Bona- 
parteans ;  what  will  not  tho  odium  theologicum  or  polUicum  find  worthless 
and  silly  t  To  me,  perhaps  from  my  silliness,  his  Commentary  appears  the 
very  Iliad  of  Soliiidianisni ;  all  the  fine  and  striking  things  that  have  been 
said  upon  tho  subject  are  taken  from  it ;  and  if  tlic  author  preached  a  novel 
doctrine,  or  presented  a  novel  development  of  Scripture  in  this  work,  as 
Xir.  Xewmon  avers,  I  think  ho  deserves  great  credit  for  his  originality. 
The  Commentary  contains,  or  rather  is,  a  most  spirited  Siege  of  Babylon, 
and  the  friends  of  Rome  like  it  as  well  ob  the  French  like  Wellington  and . 
(he  battle  of  Waterloo. 
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lay,  that  the  realm  of  outward  works  is  another  kingdom  from 
the  realm  of  grace  ?— 4hat  tho  true  believer  is  freed  from  the 
compulsion  of  tho  law  ? — ^to  call  the  sum  of  outward  things  and 
all  deeds,  considered  as  outward,  the  Flesh  ?  To  me  this  aui* 
mated  passage  seems  the  very  teaching  of  the  Apostle  to  tho 
Gentiles  uttered  with  a  voice  of  joy.  It  is  tho  unconfusing 
intoxication  of  Gospel  triumph  and  gladness.  Some  say  mock- 
ing, The  man  isfullofnctv  wine;  but  Luther  was  not  really 
drunk  when  he  spoke  thus ;  he  spoke  it  in  the  noonday  of  his 
vigorous  life,  with  all  his  wits,  and  they  were  sound  ones,  about 
him.* 

It  is  affirmed  that  Luther  denied  the  use  of  conscience  in  reli- 
gion, and  this  is  the  grand  engine  which  Mr.  Ward  brings  to  bear 
upon  him  in  his  Ideal;  you  would  think  from  the  account  of  the 
Gospel  hero's  doctrine  therein  contained  that  he  was  a  very  ad- 
vocate for  unconscicntiousness,  and  would  have  men  go  on  sin- 
ning that  grace  may  abound  ;  would  have  them  '*  wallow  and 
steep  in  all  the  carnalities  of  the  world,  under  pretence  of  Chris- 
tian liberty,"  and  continue  tcitliout  any  fear  of  God  or  remorse 
of  conscience  in  accomplishing  the  desires  of  tlte  flesh  ;  or  at  least 
that  his  teaching  involved  this  :  I  wonder  how  men  can  have  the 
consciefice  to  write  thus  of  Luther  on  the  strengtJi  of  a  few  mis 
construed  passages,  while  the  broad  front  of  his  massive  fortress 
of  Gospel  doctrine,  a  stronghold  against  Antinomianism,  must 
present  itself  to  their  eyes  unless  they  are  stone  blind.f    Luther 

*  Mr.  Newmao  pointB  out  that  fine  passage  oq  faith  in  GaL  iL  16,  and  334 
Paulus  his  verbis,  6:c.  and  be  quotes  that  admirable  exposition  of  his  on 
**  incarnate  faith  or  believing  deeds,**  in  GaL  vii.  10,  in  whieh  ho  brings  in 
the  analogy  of  the  Incarnation. 

f  I  have  road  Mr.  Ward's  Ideal  with  so  much  interest,  and,  I  humblj 
hope,  benefit,  that  I  am  fur  more  grieved  by  the  chapter  on  Justificatioa 
than  if  the  writer  were  a  narrow,  stupid,  uncharitable  man.  I  have  heard 
persons  say  it  was  the  clever  part  of  the  book ;  the  whole  of  the  bonk  ia 
clever,  but  this  part  has  no  other  merit  tlum  cleyerness,  and  that  is  a  sorrj 
commendation  of  a  discourse  U|K>n  morals  and  religion :  as  the  author  him- 
self would  readily  admit  in  general.  It  is  the  force  with  which  he  has  made 
this  and  other  co^mte  truths  apparent,  the  way  in  which  he  has  vitalized 
and,  to  use  Luther's  phrase,  "  engrossed**  them,  for  which  I  have  to  thank 
him.  But  he  special-pleads  against  Luther,  and  in  a  way  which  no  pleader 
eould  venture  upon  in  a  court  of  Justice.  He  presents  his  doctrines  upside 
down — ^wrong  side  before.  If  we  tear  up  the  rose-tree  and  place  it  root 
upward,  with  all  its  blossoms  crushed  upon  the  earth,  whei^s^re  its. beauty 
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teaches  that  the  constraints  and  terrors  of  the  law  remain  to  keep 
the  flesh  in  subjection  ;  ivhat  he  says  concerning  conscience  re- 
lates to  sins  that  are  past,  not  sins  to  come.  He  exhorts  men  to 
lay  hold  of  Christ :  not  to  let  the  sense  of  their  ungodliness  which 
aforetime  they  have  committed  make  them  doubt  of  his  power 
to  save  them  and  purify  tlicir  souls  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  rea- 
'  sons  for  insisting  on  this  doctrine  are  obvious  ;  it  was  to  prevent 
men  from  trusting  for  the  washing  out  of  sin  to  penance,  the  fear- 
ful abuse^  or  rather  use,  of  which  he  had  witnessed.  His  doctrine 
is,  that  in  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  grace  through  a  living  faith, 
the  flesh  remains,  and  is  to  be  bruised,  exercised,  and  kept  down 
by  the  Law,— (be  it  observed,  that  by  tJie  Law,  he  always  means 
the  Law  viewed  carnally  or  as  a  force  from  tcithout) — while  tlio 
spirit  rejoices  in  God  its  Saviour,  the  conscience  sleeping  securely 
on  the  bosom  of  Christ.  And  surely,  so  far  as  we  can  contem- 
plate man  in  a  state  of  grace  at  all,  having  Arm  faith  in  the  Re- 
deemer and  His  power  to  save,  ho  must  be  contemplated  as  free 

and  its  fragrance  ? — ^if  ire  take  the  mirror  ood  turn  its  leaden  side  to  the 
spectator,  trhere  arc  its  clear  reflectionB  and  its  splendor  ? . 

By-the-byc,  it  struck  me  that  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  searches  for  Sodnianism, 
after  he  had  done  demonizing  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  slipped  himself  into 
somctbing  like  heresy  on  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord.  His  words 
seemed  (seem,  for  there  they  are  still)  to  imply  that  our  Saviour  had  not, 
\rhile  upon  earth,  a  humim  mind  as  well  as  a  human  body.  He  introduces 
the  Godhead  into  the  Manhood,  so  as  to  destroy,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
character  of  the  latter.  Certainly  Pearson  and  South,  who  were  ever  held 
orthodox  on  the  Incarnation,  and  g^ood  Patricians,  teach  that  our  Lord, 
while  upon  earth,  had  the  "  finite  understanding"  of  a  man  ;  that  he  *'  stooped 
to  the  meanness  of  our  faculties ;''  and  indeed  it  is  evident  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Evangelists,  that  they  supposed  Him  to  arrive  at  the  knowl* 
edge  of  ordinary  tilings  in  an  ordinary  Way :  to  have  grovni  in  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  nn  expression  not  applicable  to  Omnipotence.  If  He  foreknew 
all  that  was  to  happen  to  him  in  one  matter,  so  Abraham  and  Isaiidi  fore- 
knew the  future.  Doubtless  He  knew  far  more  of  the  mind  of  Ood  than 
they,  even  as  a  man.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ward  was  led  to  this  error,  as  I  be* 
licve  it  to  be,  from  following  too  heedlessly  certain  remarks  of  tlic  Tract 
fur  the  Times  against  Jacob  Abbott.  But  surely  it  is  a  great  and  funda* 
mental  error  to  deny  by  implication,  the  real  humanity  of  our  Lord — that 
be  assumed  the  very  »oul  of  man ;  which  he  must  have  done  in  order  to  re* 
deem  it ; — a  worse  error  than  that  of  the  Phantasmists,  who  denied  his 
fleshly  body.  How  ho  could  be  very  Ood  and  very  IVIan  at  the  same  time, 
IS  an  inscrutable  mystery,  but  no  less  than  this  is  the  Catholic  Faith  of 
the  Incarnation,  and  to  deny  it  is  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris.  BYvXl  **  Catho 
lies"  rationalize  away  a  mystery  f  r^  \ 
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and  joyful,  confident  of  salvation  notwithstanding  the  infinnity 
of  his  mortal  nature,  not  paralyzed  by  the  Law  in  the  conscience 
or  agonized  by  a  fearful  looking  back  upon  sins  that  are  past. 
Surely  the  conscience  may  sleep  on  the  bosom  of  Christ,  if  it  be 
really  His  bosom  on  which  it  is  resting  ;  that  is,  if  we  know  that 
upon  the  whole  our  heart  is  set  upon  the  things  that  are  above 
we  may  safely  cast  our  eye  forward,  in  peace  and  gladness,  hoping 
and  striving  through  grace  to  live  better  from  day  to  day  ;  not 
backward  upon  the  detail  of  our  past  transgressions,  with  a  soul- 
subduing  solicitude  to  balance  them  by  penance  exactly  propor- 
tioned to  their  amount. 

Luther  aflirmcd  that  we  must  make  a  god  of  the  law  out  of 
the  conscience,  but  that  in  the  conscience  it  is  a  very  devil. 
Doubtless  he  had  seen  fatal  eflects  of  the  tyranny  of  the  law  in 
the  conscience,  had  seen  how,  like  the  basilisk's  eye,  it  benumbed 
the  gazer,  and  prevented  him  from  flying  at  once  to  Christ  for 
pardon  and  puririeation  and  power  to  follow  His  ste^  ;  how  it 
threw  him  into  the  hands  of  the  priest,  who,  in  those  days,  too 
often,  instead  of  preaching  faith  in  the  Saviour  and  fulfilment  of 
the  law  by  faith,  prescribed  a  certain  set  of  outward  observances, 
which  never  could  take  away  sins,  but  which  the  terrified  yet 
unrepentant  spirit  rested  in,  and  substituted  for  general  renova- 
tion. Looking  at  the  law  in  this  point  of  view  he  called  it  with 
great  force  and  truth  the  very  diaboliis,  the  malignant  accuser, 
who  by  its  informations  and  treacherous  representations  kept  the 
soul  separate  and  estranged  from  the  Prince  of  Life.  Bunyan 
has  worked  upon  this  thought  powerfully  in  the  Pilgrim's  Pnh 
gress,  and  he  too  makes  the  murderous  Moses  give  way  to  Christ 
when  He  appears,  and  "  depart  out  of  the  conscience."  "  Lu- 
ther," says  Mr.  Newman,  contrasting  him  with  the  ancient  Fa- 
ther, declares  that  "  the  Law  and  Christ  can  not  dwell  together 
in  the  heart ;  Augustine,  that  the  Law  is  Christ."  Well !  bul 
ivluit  Law  ?  Surely  not  the  outward  Law,  which  St.  Paul  do 
dares  dead  for  the  Christian,^  which  Luther  declares  incompati 

*  I  know  not  whether  there  remains  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  any  of 
that  generation  of  Scripture  interpreters,  who  were  wont  to  affirm,  that 
when  St.  Paul  dcclxu*ed  the  law  dead,  he  meant  only  the  ceremonial  law 
of  Moses  I  lliat  such  people  existed  in  Bishop  Bull's  time  seems  clear  frons 
bis  taking  the  pains  to  refute  the  notion  meUiodically.  See  Hartrnmia,  or.p^ 
▼il  Diss  Post  Oxford  edit.  vol.  iii.  120-21. 
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bio  with  Christ,  but  the  inward  law,  **  the  law  of  grace,  the  law 
of  the  law,  the  law  of  liberty,  righteousness,  and  everlasting  life," 
which  Luther  identifies  with  Christ  from  first  to  last  of  his  evan- 
gelical commentary. 

Luther's  language  on  the  exceeding  difRculty  of  believing  unto 
salvation,  on  the  relics  of  sin  that  cling  even  to  the  justified,  does 
but  show  how  scarchingly,  how  canicstly  ho  looked  on  these  sub* 
jccts — how  hard  he  teas  to  be  pleased  in  matters  that  pertain 
to  justification.  Perhaps  he  should  have  taught  more  distinctly 
that  all  men  are  sinners,  and  require  the  coercions  of  the  law 
more  or  less.  Still  it  was  but  the  rcm?iant$  of  sin  which  Luther 
spoke  of,  when  he  said,  jirospcctivchj,  that  sin  should  not  be  im- 
puted to  the  justified.'**  His  fault  as  a  teacher  was  that  he  stuck 
too  close  to  Scripture  in  his  mode  of  expression,  and  repeated 
without  explanation,  or  imitated  too  closely,  its  strong  figurative 
language.  But  this  doctrine  of  his  that  the  enormity  of  sin  must 
not  make  the  sinner  despair,  is  no  figure ;  it  is  literal  Gospel 
truth.  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet  tlicy  shall  be  as  tchite  as 
snow.  Did  Luther  in  all  his  strong  language  on  the  power  of 
faith,  that  is  of  Christ  dwelling  in  the  heart  by  faith,  go  beyond 
this  glad  message  of  salvation  ?  Blessed  be  his  name  for  the 
courage  wherewith  he  re-proclaimed  a  saving  truth,  which  a  self- 
serving,  self-exalting  clergy  were  putting  out  of  sight — ^were 
hiding  by  the  complicated  superstructure  of  outward  ways  and 
means,  which  they  erected  upon  it !  Luther's  a  lax  system  !— * 
No  man  will  find  it  such  who  tries  to  understand  and  practise 
rather  than  to  criticize  it. 

But  the  grand  charge  against  Luther's  doctrine  remains  be- 
hind.    He   is  said  to  have  separated  saving  faith  from  love.f 

•  Sec  Commentary,  clmp.  xi.  ver.  17.  "But  it  followetk  not  therefore 
thnt  tliou  Bhould^t  make  a  li^lit  matter  of  sin,  because  God  doth  not  im- 
pute it  ;**  and  iiumy  other  places  in  the  Commentary. 

f  Mr.  Xcwman  in  Lecture  XL  argues  that  faith  is  not  a  virtue  or  grace 
in  its  abstract  nature,  tlmt  it  is  "  but  an  instrumcut,  acceptable  when  its 
ptwsvAmir  is  acceptable.*'  Faith  apart  from  love  is  not  a  virtue,  but  this 
•ocnis  to  be  no  priNif  tlmt  it  is  not  a  distinct  grace ;  fuith  is  not  mere  belief 
th<iun;h  it  includes  belief;  no  one  in  common  parlance  would  say,  tliat  he 
bad  faith  in  that  which  he  merely  believed.  Faith  is  of  the  heart,  not  of 
Uie  head  only,  or  it  is  not  faith.  Nor  can  I  think  that  it  **ditTcrs  from  other 
graces**  in  that  *'  it  is  not  an  excelleuce  except  it  be  grafted  into  a  heart  that 
bos  grace."    Love,  humility,  meekness  are  all  in  Uie  same  cose ;  abstrael 
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The  anti-Lutherans  are  never  weary  of  harping  upon  tliis  string. 
Havinp^  failed  to  convict  him  of  Antinomianism  on  one  side— tba 
denial  of  ^od  works  to  Christians,  they  try  to  thrust  it  upon  him 
on  the  other, — to  find  it  in  his  definition  of  faith.  But  after  all 
where  has  he  said,  speaking  analytically,  that  saving  faith  exists 
apart  from  love  as  a  mere  habit  of  the  mind  ?  •*  Luther  con- 
fesses, in  so  many  words,"  says  Mr.  Newman,  "that  the  faith 
that  justifies  is  ahsiract  Jiiles  as  opposed  to  concrete,  in  Gal.  iii. 
10."  But  if  we  look  at  Gal.  iii.  10,  1  think  we  shall  find,  that 
by  abstract  faith  as  opposed  to  concrete  he  meant  faith  considered 
as  a  spiritual  principle  in  opposition  to  faithful  workx,  and  that 
by  works  he  meant  not  mere  acts  of  the  mind  but  outward  ac- 
tions. This  is  quite  evident  from  his  language,  from  the  whole 
strain  of  liis  argument,  and  from  all  his  illustrations.  Let  the 
reader,  if  he  cares  about  the  matter,  look  and  see.     Referring  to 

from  these  their  dircctioD,  their  object,  and  you  leave  a  caput  mortuwn  of 
mere  human  feeling.  Love  of  God  is  excolleut ;  love  of  man  for  God*B  sakc^ 
is  execlleut ;  but  the  mere  adhesion  of  the  soul  to  a  certain  object  has  no 
excellence  in  it.  So  humility,  as  a  loiir  estimation  of  ourselves  is  not  neces 
sarily  virtuous ;  it  is  only  a  virtue  when  it  arises  from  a  clear  view  of  our 
relations  to  divine  perfection.— 4  cleitr  view  of  the  relative  goodness  of 
others,  which  the  mists  of  selMove  and  pride  are  apt  to  conceal  from  our 
sight.  Have  we  any  natural  good  acts  or  habits  of  mind ;  do  not  all  our 
affections  require  to  bo  raised  and  purified  by  divine  grace  before  they  c^r 
be  acceptable  f  To  say  the  contrary  is  Pclagianism.  Love  is  as  llttK  .. 
virtue  without  faith  as  faith  without  love,  for  no  man  can  love  as  Chri-ii 
commands  except  he  believe  in  God  It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  define  Faith 
as  a  property  of  the  will ;  but  who  can  define  primary  feelings  ? 

Consistently  with  the  notion  that  Faith,  in  its  abstract  nature,  is  onh 
Belief,  Mr.  Newman  denies  that  it  is  to  be  identified  with  Trust:  Yet  surely 
Faith  and  Trust  are  only  different  attitudes  of  the  same  habit,  the  difference 
being  in  the  tense  or  time  of  the  habit.  Faith  believes  that  there  is  an  Infi- 
nitely Good  B<Mng,  and  that  he  is  goo<l  to  us:  Trust  believes  that  he  will  he 
good  to  us.  Tlie  devils  b<*lieve;  but  they  have  not  religious  faith:  for  this 
bhidn  us  to  its  object  Xo  man  owes  fealty  except  for  benefit  and  proteo- 
tion.  It  is  unwise  to  separate  the  idea  of  love  of  God  or  faith  in  Him  from 
that  of  advantage  to  ourselves ;  they  arc  reciprocal  and  co-inherent ;  tho 
lovo  of  GckI  is  its  own  reward,  its  fruition  union  with  Him.  Mr.  Newnuut 
teaches  that  faith  in  its  own  abstract  nature  is  no  grace ;  that  it  is  merely 
iuch  a  sense  of  the  spiritual  as  belongs  to  tho  devils ;  that  union  with  lovo 
and  all  the  graces  of  a  religious  spirit  alone  makes  it  virtuous ;  my  Father 
looked  upon  Faith  as  that  in  the  will  which  corresponds  to  belief  in  the  no* 
derstanding ;  he  thought  that  faith  includes  belief  but  is  more  than  belief* 
that  it  is  a  grace  distinct  from  lovo  though  inseparable  from  it 
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the  11th  chapter  of  HebreMrg,  he  qpeaks  of  David  who  slew  Goli- 
ath.  The  sophister,  says  he  looks  upon  nothing  but  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  work ;  but  wo  must  consider  what  manner  of 
person  David  was  before  he  did  this  work — ^that  he  was  a  right- 
eous man,  beloved  of  God,  strong  and  constant  in  faith.  Luther 
could  hardly  have  thought  that  David  was  without  love  when 
he  was  beloved  of  God.  Mr.  N.  represents  it  as  a  monstrous  ex- 
travagance* in  the  Reformer  to  teach  that  faith  justifies  before 
and  tvithout  charity.  Yet  it  is  evident  enough,  and  must  have 
been  plain  as  noon-day  to  simple  hearers,  that  when  Luther 
bpcaks  of  charty  he  speaks  of  this  virtue  as  it  is  manifested  in 
XliQ  outtvard  and  visible  courseof  life.  Works  he  described  as 
the  bright  children  of  salvation  not  the  parents  of  it.  He  insisted 
that  a  man  must  believe  in  God  before  ho  could  perform  godly 
actions,  must  lay  hold  on  Christ  before  he  could  walk  as  a  Chris 
tian.  His  commentary  is  practical,  popular,  and  highly  rhetor- 
ical in  form,  not  scientific,  though  I  think  that  every  word  of  it 
may  be  Hcientifieally  defended.  Wliere  does  he  say  that  justifying 
faith,  apart  from  love, — faith  in  the  shape  of  bare  belief,  such  as 
devils  may  have,— comes  first,  lays  hold  of  Christ,  and  then  be- 
comes  the  parent  of  all  graces  ?  He  merely  explains  the  saying 
of  St.  Paul,  that  by  faith  we  have  access  to  grace.  His  doctrine 
umounts  to  no  more  than  what  Mr.  Newman  himself  confesses 
when  he  calls  faith  the  '*  sole  inward  instrument  of  justification.'* 
That  pule  phantom  of  justifying  faith,  which  flits  about,  a  mere 
outline,  a  line  without  breadth  or  thickness,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Liithcr's  pages,  but  only  in  the  pages  of  Luther's  adversaries. 
Nor  knew  he  aught  of  that  other  meagre  shadow,  justification 
by  imputed  righteousness  alone  ;t  he  said  that  those  three  things, 
Faith,  Christ,  and  imputation  should  always  go  together,  and 

•  That  Luther  never  "  renouncc-d"  any  of  his  "  extravagances**  directly  or 
"  indirectly,**  early  or  late,  is  a  point  strongly  insisted  on  by  Archdeacon 
Hare,  in  note  AV,  pp.  712-13.  His  extravagance*  were  strictly  within  the 
bounds  of  Scripture. 

f  Mr.  N.  does  not  give  thh^  I  believe,  to  Luther,  but  calls  it  the  high 
Protestant  doctrine.  High  indeed  in  the  heaven  of  absurdity.  It  should  ba 
tent  to  Milton's  Limbo  with  a  living  Faith  apart  in  time  from  jA>ve — and 
should  not  Mr.  Newman's  own  Justification  precedent  to  justifying  Faith,  go 
along  with  them  ?  Indeed  I  tkiuk  tlui  last  is  the  Queen  ChimiBra  of  tho 
whole  tribe. 
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that  faith  and  wotkB  shotild  novor  be  separated.*  They  who  say 
that  Luther's  scheme  presents  but  half  of  the  Gospel,  know  but 
half  of  his  mind,  and  that  not  rightlj.f 

Surely  no  one  can  think  that  tho  sentences  quoted  in  the  LeC' 
tures  on  Justification  at  p.  10,  from  Luther's  Commentary^  con- 
tain any  proof  that  ho  thouj^ht  or  taught  that  "justifying  faith  is 
without  love  when  it  justifies,"  which  Mr.  N.  declares  to  be 
plainly  his  doctrine,  and  **no  matter  of  words."  Luther,  in 
them,  shows  that  faith  not  love  13  the  root  of  good  works,  since 
Paul  said  Faith  icorketh  by  Lovt:,  ^ot  Love  worketh ;  he  shows 
that  charity  or  following  works  do  not  inform  faith,  that  is,  do 
not  impart  to  it  its  justifying  power,  but  that  faith  informs  char* 
ity,  and  is  "  the  sun  or  sunbeam  of  this  shining."  What  is  this 
more  than  Mr.  N.  himself  asserts  in  Lecture  X.  when  he  teaches 
that  faith,  as  faith,  in  its  distinct  character,  unites  the  soul  with 
God,  or  as  he  expresses  it  elsewhere,  is  '*  the  only  connecting  bond 
between  the  soul  and  Christ."  I  say  again,  that  evcr}'where  in 
the  Commentary  Luther  connects  charity  with  works  and  the 
outward  life,  and  nowhere  describes  justifying  faith  as  existing 
apart  from  the  Jiabit  of  love.  His  doctrine  on  this  point  is 
merely  an  expansion  of  St.  Austin's  sound  maxim :  per  JUlem 
{hominem)  posse  justijlcari  etiamsi  Login  opera  non  pnecesse- 

*  Tlie  confusion  respecting  the  priority  of  justifying  faith  to  lore  per- 
haps arises  in  this  Tvay.  Faith  includes  belief,  or  (he  mere  assent  of  the 
understanding  to  divine  truth ;  though  it  is  more  than  belief;  and  intellec- 
tual assent  or  perception  is  the  means  wlicreby  we  obtain  the  faith  of  the 
heart,  which  is  joined  with  love.  The  one  may  not  indeed  precede  the  other 
in  time ;  we  may  perceive  the  tnith  and  embrace  it  spiritually  at  tho  same 
moment ;  the  williugiioss  of  the  heart  clearing  the  head  and  the  head  open- 
ing; the  heart;  still  there  is  a  priority  of  faith  to  love  in  idea.  Ftdes  eU 
hnmante  salntis  initium^  fundamentum  et  radix  omnisjuattjicationia,  says 
the  Council  of  Trent,  llic  Homily  of  Salvation  shuts  out  love  from  the 
office  of  justifying;  why  is  this,  except  that  faith  is  conceived  to  have  come 
first  and  done  the  work  f  Of  course  we  make  the  notion  both  absurd  and 
mischievous,  if  we  suppose  that  justification  is  obtained  by  some  one  act  of 
faith  once  acted.  Faith  is  always  coming  first  in  the  soul  of  the  Christian, 
laying  hold  of  Christ  (or  in  Mr.  Newman's  words,  uniting  the  soul  to  Qod), 
and  producing  good  works. 

f  Luther  preaches  the  whole  Gospel  with  an  emphasis  on  particular 
parts  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  day.  So  in  our  Tract*  for  the  2'imei 
there  is  an  emphasis  on  sacraments,  outward  works,  all  kinds  of  ecclesiai- 
tical  visibilities,  and  whatever  can  be  brought  forward  relative  to  prieaUj 
power  and  authority. 
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rifU;  sequuntur  enim  justificatum  nan  pracedufU  justifica9§» 
dum.     ((Quoted  by  Mr.  N.  himself,  p.  438.) 

Mr.  Newman  has  beajtifully  described  Luther's  conception  of 
justifying  faith  in  his  first  Lecture.  It  was  then  perhaps  that  he 
fell  in  love  with  it,  though  ho  did  not  tell  his  love  at  the  time, 
but  acted  the  lover  in  Lecture  X.  taking  it  for  better  for  worse. 
1  hope  he  will  never  divorce  it.  Yes  I  Luther  thought  of  faith 
as  the  mere  turning  or  adhering  of  the  soul  to  Clirist,  M'hieU 
"  may  bo  said"  not  **  by  a  figure  of  speech'*  but  literally  and 
truly  to  *'  live  in  Him  in  whose  image  it  rests."  lie  thought 
that  love  lost  itself  in  the  object,  Christ  dwelling  in  the  soul ; 
that  love  of  our  neighbor,  cliarity,  and  all  the  family  of  outward 
works,  when  set  up  as  our  justification  or  a  part  of  it,  were  as 
a  solid  screen  betwixt  us  and  the  Saviour,  while  the  former  was 
a  medium  like  the  fluid  air,  colorless  and  transparent.  St.  Paul's 
language  in  the  fourth  of  Romans  j)rinia  facie  favors  Luther's 
view,  because  it  so  pointedly  calls  faith  our  righteousness,  as  if 
we  had  no  other  justifying  principle  within  us ;  and  declares  sal* 
vation  to  be  of  grace  7iol  of  debt,  and  if  it  were  obtained,  even 
in  a  conditional  sense,  by  our  virtues,  it  would  seem  to  be  in 
some  sort  our  due.  But,  on  second  thoughts,  we  perceive  that 
ivhat  is  true  of  faith  may  be  safely  ascribed  to  the  sanctification 
that  is  one  with  it,  and  that  salvation  is  of  grace  if  secured  by 
the  graces  given  us  from  above.  St.  Paul's  only  object  was  to 
show  that  men  can  not  save  themselves,  and  Luther's  only  object 
"was  to  prevent  the  practical  recurrence  of  this  tnist  in  self-salva- 
tion by  detached  and  outside  performances. 

The  great  opponent  of  Luther,  on  the  article  of  Justification, 
agrees  with  him  on  the  following  points,  which,  I  think,  are  all 
the  points  of  this  high  game.  First,  in  holding  Christ  living  in 
the  heart  to  be  the  true  form  of  our  righteousness.  This  is  the 
idea  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  whole  theory,  and  it  is  very 
distinctly  set  forth  in  the  comments  on  chap.  ii.  verses  16  and 
20.*     Secondly,  in  holding  faith  to  be  the  sole  inward  instru 

*  Mr  Newman  gives  him  credit  for  this,  in  Lecture  I  p.  23,  and  appen- 
dix, pp.  405  and  409, — *'  the  bold,  nay  correct  language  of  Luther,  that 
ChrUt  himtelfu  tlieform  ofourjusttjtcaiionj* — ^>Iy  Fatlier*8  deep  satisfiic- 
lion  in  thia  thought  may  be  seen  from  the  following  passage  in  the  Jiemaim^ 
V.  p.  289. 

^  And  I,  my  loving  Brentius,  to  the  end  I  may  better  understand  Uiif 
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ment  by  which  the  conjunction  of  the  soul  with  Christ  is  e^ 
fected.  That  Christ  dwells  in  the  heart  by  faith  is  directly 
affirmed  in  Scripture.*  Thirdly,  in  holdings  works  necessarf/,f  in 
the  order  of  salvation,  as  necessarily  flowing^  from  saving  faith  or 
rather  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  united  by  faith  with  the  soul,  and 
the  proper  sicrns  and  manifestations  of  grace  "  impetrated  b) 
faith."  Fourthly,  in  holding  that  the  outward  law  for  the  right- 
eous is  superseded  by  the  inward  law  of  the  mind,  though  it  re- 
mains to  keep  the  Jlesh  in  subjection.  Fifthly,  which  might 
have  been  firstly,  that  saving  faith  is  itself  produced  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.f  Sixthly,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given,  and  the  soul  re 
newed,  in  baptism.  Seventhly,  that  conversion  is  wrought,  and 
I  suppose  I  may  add,  since  *'  St.  James  says  so,*'  and  St.  Peter 
too,  that  we  arc  divinely  begotten  or  bom  again,  in  some  spirit- 
ual sense,  by  the  Word  of  Go<l. 

Wherein  then  do  they  difler  ?  why  tnily  in  this.  Luther  denies 
that  wo  ViTQ  justified  by  the  graces  and  works  that  flow  out  of 
our  justification  ;  Mr.  Newman  affirms  that  we  are  justified  by 
them,  that  they  help  to  justify  together  with  the  faith  which 
makes  them  what  they  are.  This  appeared  to  Luther  a  hysteron 
proteron  ;  and  it  certainly  does  look  like  a  contradiction  in  Mr. 
Newman's  scheme,  that  after  confessing  faith  to  be  the  sole  in- 
ward  instrument  of  justification  he  should  call  graces  and  works 
instruments  also ; — that  after  agreeing  with  the  Homilist  to  shut 
them  out  from  the  oflice  of  justifying,  he  should  think  it  essential 

•ease,  do  use  to  tbiuk  iu  this  manner,  nainoly,  ns  if  in  my  heart  were  no 
quality  or  virtue  at  all,  which  ia  eallod  faith,  and  love  (as  the  Sophists  do 
speak  and  dream  thereof,  but  I  set  all  on  Christ,  and  say,  my  formalia  ju9^ 
titiaf  that  is,  my  sure,  my  constant  and  complete  righteousness  (in  which  is 
no  want  nor  failing,  hut  is,  as  before  God  it  ought  to  be)  is  Christ  my  Lord 
and  Saviour."    (Luther*s  Table  Talk,  p.  2 IS.) 

'*  Aye !  this,  this  is  indeed  to  the  purpose.  In  this  doctrine  my  soul  can 
6nd  rest.  I  hope  to  be  saved  by  fiiith,  not  by  my  faith,  but  by  the  faith  of 
Christ  in  me."    S.  T.  C. 

•  Gal.  ii.  20.    Eph.  iii.  17. 

f  Commentary,  ehap.  iii.  verse  11,  and  elsewhere,  Luther  teaches  that  the 
righteousness  which  saves  is  a  pasahe  riffhteowtness  given  us  from  above. 
Had  he  taught  that  we  were  saved  by  faith,  as  an  act  of  our  own  taking  U8 
to  Christ  and  laying  hold  of  Him,  this  would  have  been  as  fidse  and  injuri* 
ous  as  to  ascribe  salvation  to  outward  works.  Tho  faith  which  accept! 
fraco  is  itself  the  effect  of  grace. 

X  lb.  chap.  iii.  verses  27,  28.    Chap.  ir.  verse  0. 
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to  a  Bound  belief—to  shut  them  in  again.  Grahted  that  the  dis* 
pute  is  a  verbal  one,  still  if  we  decide  that  one  form  of  ivords  ii 
the  correct  form,  we  surely  ought  not  to  adopt  anotlier  form  which 
directly  contradicts  it.  As  for  St.  James,  when  he  said  that  man 
is  not  justiiied  hy  faith  alone,  he  evidently  meant  by  faith  not 
what  Lutlier  defines  it,  a  gift  a7id  a  present  of  God  in  our 
hearts^  the  substance  whereof  is  our  will,*  but  what  Antinomians 
mean  by  it,  mere  belief;  for  this  is  a  common  art  of  rhetorical 
argument  to  adopt  the  adversary's  expressions  and  turn  them 
against  him.  With  him  works  stood  for  a  working  spirit,  by  that 
common  figure  which  puts  the  eflect  for  the  cause,  as  a  man 
might  say,  this  "  spring  was  health  to  me,"  meaning  the  cause 
of  health.  The  outward  act  of  Abraham  was  nothing  ;  in  the 
mind  of  Abraham  were  an  act  of  faith  and  an  act  of  obedience 
intimately  united.  Now  Luther  taught  that  the  faith  in  this  joint 
act  alone  justified  ;  and  Mr.  JN*.  seems  to  say  the  same,  when  he 
calls  faith  the  sole  intcard  i?istn(?nc?it  of  justification.  Luther's 
opponents  maintain,  that  the  obedience,  which  is  one  with  the 
faith,  helps  to  justify,  and  this  Mr.  Newman  affirms  also :  but 
how  can  he  make  it  consist  with  the  sole  instnimentality  of  faith  ? 
Surely  that  which  alone  joins  us  to  Christ  alone  justifies  us. 
Now  Mr.  Newman  declares  that  faith  is  *'  the  only  instrument  or 
connecting  bond  between  the  soul  and  Christ."  What  signifies 
it,  as  against  Luther,  to  say,  that  according  to  St.  James,  we 
are  "justified  in  good  works  ?"  Luther  only  denied  that  we  are 
justified  by  them. 

Mr.  Newman  has  a  great  objection  to  Luther's  explanatory 
phrase  apprehensive  ;  he  will  not  saij  that  faith  justifies  by  lay- 
ing  hold  of  Chri.st  and  applying  Him  to  the  soul,  though  this  is 
said  in  our  Homilies,  with  which  he  yet  seeks,  in  his  work  on 
Justification,  to  be  in  accordance.  He  calls  this  way  of  speaking 
a  human  subtlety  and  alleges  that  such  words  are  not  in  Scrip- 
ture :  yet  surely  there  is  quite  as  much  of  human  subtlety  and 

•  Table  Talk,  clmp.  13.  0/  Faith  and  the  came  thereof.  Luther  was 
Tacillatiug  in  liis  deiiniticus  of  faith,  fur  he  Bomethncs  pLicod  it  in  the  un« 
derBtatuling  anil  Boinctimes  in  the  will,  whereas  it  is  in  both;  but  he  always 
descrilied  it  as  a  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Comm.  ehap.  iil  ver.  11),  he  calla 
it  a  boliovin^  witli  the  hettrt,  ami  he  iloelares*  that  it  ean  not  lie  Bopurated 
from  H«»pe  wliioh  rtvnlolh  in  the  will,  the  two  haviii;^  re.Hpeet  to  the  otlier, 
AB  the  two  cherubitnB  of  the  inerey-Beat,  wliioh  coiihi  not  be  dividtHl.  My 
Father  says  ho  diBeoursed  best  on  Faith  iu  his  Poftills,    Jiemainn,  V.  p.  200 
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axtra-floriptural  language  in  his  own  leheme :  where  can  we  find 
it  said  by  the  Saviour  or  Iiis  Apostles,  that  faith  is  **  but  the 
secondary  or  representative  instrument  of  justification,"  or  its 
"  sustaining  cause,"  **  not  the  initiation  of  the  justified-state,"  or 
that  **  it  justifies  as  including  all  other  graces  in  and  under  it," 
as  having  *'  an  unexplained  connection  with  the  invisible  world," 
or  five  hundred  sayings  of  like  sort  ?     These  are  but  inferences 
from  Scripture — ^not  Scripture  itself.     Luther's  term  laying  Judd 
of  Christ  seems  to  me  a  mere  translation  into  figurative  language 
of  what  Scripture  repeatedly  affirms,  namely  that  Christ  dwells 
in  the  heart  bt/  faith ;  and  the  very  same  thing  appears  to  be 
implied  in  Mr.  TsT.'s  own  admission  that  it  alone  unites  the  soul 
to  God  as  the  inward  instrument  of  justification.     Even  if  faith 
and  works  of  faith  are  all  one  and  what  is  true  of  the  parent  is 
true  of  the  oflspring,  still  if  Christ  alone  is  the  meritorious  cause 
of  salvation,  our  personal  righteousness  justifies  as  connecting  us 
with  Him,  that  is  as  appreficnsive,  and  not  merely  as  purifying 
our  souls  in  his  sight.     Luther  denied  that  it  justified  in  the 
latter  sense  at  all,  and  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  in  this, — 
this  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Articles  and  Homilies,  which  certainly 
intimate  that  not  the  faithful  ivorkt  but  faith  in  the  work  justi- 
fies, by  laying  hold  on  Christ.     They  who  condemn  his  teaching 
in  the  present  day,  copy  his  only  fault,  unfairness  to  his  oppo- 
nents—casting into  one  condemnation  practical  pcrverters  with 
theoretic  teachers — ^^'hile  they  hide  all  his  merits  behind  a  bushel. 
Many  of  Luthcr*s  opponents  remind  one  of  Jack  the  Giant- 
killer's  doughty  host,  they  think  they  are  belaboring  Jack,  while 
they  are  but  beating  a  stufled  bolster.     Mr.  Newman  is  too  skil- 
ful a  combatant  for  this  ;  but  his  fight  against  Luther  is  not  more 
eflcctual ;  he  keeps  gazing  at  him  with  a  look  of  deep  hostility, 
but  rather  makes  feints  than  really  strikes  him,  and  when  he  does 
aim  a  stroke  at  the  old  swordsman  it  descends  upon  his  shield  or 
his  breast  armor.     There  is  one  point  in  Mr.  Ne^ncnan's  scheme, 
and  one  alone,  which  seems  to  me  utterly  false,  not  in  words 
alono  but  in  sense :  I  mean  his  assertion  that  justification  pix* 
cedes  justifying  faith  ;  that  faith  does  but  take  up  and  sustain  a 
spiritual  state  already  established  in  the  soul ;  that  the  faith 
which  is  our  access  to  grace  is  unjustified  and  unjustifyiug  ;  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  of  Aquinas  who  teaches  that  the  Spirit  pro^ 
duces  its  own  recipient,  that  it  enters  by  the  avenue  of  faith 
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which  it  first  opens  out.  Luther's  own  view  of  baptism  implies 
as  much  undoubtedly,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  wron^);  in  too 
much  agreement  with  Patrician  theology  not  in  too  much  depart- 
ure  from  it. 

As  ibr  the  Apostolic  teaching,  I  believe  that  it  is  quite  on  one 
side  of  these  contentions  ;  that  the  object  of  St.  Paul  was  to  re- 
futo  Judaism,  the  notion  that  men  can  save  themselves  by  the 
mere  direction  and  compulsion  of  an  outward  law,  without  Christ 
in  the  heart ;  not  to  combat  such  an  opinion  as  Bishop  Bull*s  or 
that  set  forth  in  the  Council  of  Trent;  that  the  object  of  St. 
James  was  to  put  down  Antinomianism,  not  such  a  Solifidian 
view  as  Luther's.  I  believe  these  inspired  teachers  M'ould  have 
assented  to  the  statement  of  cither  party,  and  when  they  heard 
each  confess  Christ  crucified  and  salvation  by  His  merits,  would 
have  inquired  no  further.  It  is  grievous  to  hear  Christians 
accuse  each  other  of  irreligion  and  impiety  on  such  grounds  as 
their  diflcrent  views  on  this  question.*  **  Satanic  iniiucnce  I*' 
cry  the  parties  one  against  another : — as  if  Satan  was  simple 
enough  to  spend  his  time  in  weaving  webs  of  justification  !  The 
nets  with  which  he  catches  souls  are  of  very  diflerent  make  and 
materials.t 

It  was  not  these  bubbles  which  my  Father  was  thinking  of 
M'hen  he  called  "  Luther,  in  parts,  the  most  evangelical  writer  he 
knew  afier  the  apostles  and  apostolic  men  ;'*  it  was  the  depth  of 
his  insight  into  the  heart  of  man  and  into  the  ideas  of  the  Bible, 
the  fervor  and  reality  of  his  religious  feelings,  the  manliness  and 

*  Bishop  Bull  observes  tlmt  there  is  but  the  difference  of  a  qua  and  a  qua 
between  his  view  niid  the  Soliiulian,  when  you  eoine  to  the  bottom  of  the 
latter ;  but  is  it  not  strange  that  he  should  ridicule  the  Lutheran  because  h« 
fights  fiercely  for  qua  (the  opinion  that  ftiith  alone  which  worketh  by  lov« 
justifies),  yet  fight  liiinself  for  qua  (tlic  opiuiou  tlmt  fhith  inasmuch  as  it 
vorketh  by  love  justifietli),  as  if  the  safety  of  the  Church  depended  on  the 
decision.  I  think  if  he  had  ftuight  with  Luther  himself  instead  of  certain 
narrow-minded  disciples  of  Luther*8  school,  he  would  have  been  brought  to 
see  that  the  Solifidian  statement  was  at  least  as  good  as  his  own.  If  qtut 
can  be  wrested  into  Antinoraiauisni  more  easily  than  qua,  on  the  other  himC 
qua  more  readily  slips  into  Judaism  than  qua, 

f  Eitlicr  the  Romanist  or  the  Lutheran  doubtless  may  add  to  his  belief  of 
Redemption  by  the  merits  of  Christ  what  overthrows  or  overshadows  it,  in 
practice.  But  these  practical  falsehoods  and  heresies  do  not  appear  in  for* 
mal  schemes  of  Justification ;  let  them  be  hunted  ont  and  exposed  but  r.ot 
ooofimnded  with  theories  and  confessions  of  faith. 
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tenderness  of  his  spirit,  the  vehement  eloquence  with  which  he 
assails  the  Romish  practical  fallacies  and  abuses.     He  eyen  con* 
tends  witli  Luther  when  ho  lays  too  much  stress  on  his  Solifidian 
dog^ma,  the  exclusion  of  charity  from  the  office  of  justifying  ;  and 
on  the  certainty  and  perpetuity  of  faith  in  the  elect  preferred 
the  notions  of  Hooker  to  those  of  the  earlier  assertor  of  faith.* 
Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  Luther's  teaching,  that  he  does  not 
expressly  enough  distinguish  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual, 
the  abstract  and  the  realized.     Luther  declares,  after  St.  Paul, 
that  the  outward  law  remains  for  the  outward  man,  is  dead  for 
the  spiritual  man  ;  but  in  actual  men  and  women  the  carnal  and 
spiritual  exist  together  in  difierent  proportions.     If  any  Christian 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  should  apply  to  himself  without  reserve 
what  St.  Paul  and  what  Luther  say  of  the  spiritual  man,  he 
will  fall  into  spiritual  error  of  the  deepest  kind.     There  have 
been  great  disputes  whether  St.  Paul  in  the  viii"*  chapter  of  Ro- 
mans, and  in  Galatians  v.  19,  refers  to  the  state  of  the  justified 
or  the  unjustified.     The  disputants  never  seemed  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  it  appeared  on  the  face  of  St.  Paul's  teaching, 
that  he  divided  the  world  into  the  justified  and  unjustified,  the 
regenerate  and  unrcgenerate,  as  the  shepherd  divideth  the  sheep 
from  the  goats,  after  the  manner  of  modern  schools.     But  surely 
to  suppose,  that  in  describing  those  contests  between  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit,  he  spoke  of  the  absolutely  unjustified,  of  persona 
in  the  main  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  of  them  exclusively, 
is  further  from  the  truth  than  Luther's  interpretation,  namely, 
that  the  desires  of  the  flesh  will  remain  even  in  those  who  are 
believers  unto  salvation,  and  for  the  most  part  are  walking  in  the 
light.     There  was  a  tendency  in  his  time  to  understand  fleshly 
desires  of  sensuality  alone.     He  set  himself  to  combat  this  notion 
and  to  show,  that  though  one  set  of  vices  might  be  wholly  kept 
down  in  this  life,  the  flesh  was  never  wholly  subdued.     Again  in 
Luther's  language,  copied  from  the  Scripture,  the yte/*  sometimes 
is  to  be  understood  in  a  neutral  sense,  and  means  the  sum  of  out- 
ward things — that  "other  kingdom"  distinct  from  the  kingdom 

*  Keinains,  V.  p.  288.  His  views  on  thU  subject  are  given  in  hit  note  od 
Fenelon,  Remains,  V.  p.  627 — ^in  the  notes  on  a  Sermon  of  Hocker's,  Ih.  p 
47— on  Donne,  p.  91— on  Luther's  2'abU  Talk,  Ih  p.  269— on  A  Barn9i€r"M 
Hints,  p.  4G4— on  The  PUgrinCM  Progreu^  p.  252 — and  in  his  Essay  oo 
Faith,  V.  p.  557. 
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of  grace.  This  way  of  speaking  ofiended  Romanists,  who  were 
bent  on  exalting  the  outward.  They  sought  to  christen  the 
whole  visible  creation,  and  I  think  they  introduced  flesh  and 
blood  too  much  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

These  were  practical  points,  though  they  seemed  to  be  theory, 
and  Luther's  sins  against  Rome  were  of  a  practical  description. 
Hin,rati(male  of  grace  never  made  Catholic  divines  his  fierce  oppo- 
nents. As  ibr  the  **  heroic  man's'*  rhetorical  atrocities,  his  "  tiger 
lilies"  of  speech,  as  my  Father  called  them,  they  are  all  capable 
of  an  innocent  meaning  at  least ;  they  are  but  '*  sheep  in  wolves' 
clothing,"  silly  sheep  enough  perhaps,  yet  harnJcss  to  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  were  addressed,  who  took  them  as  they  were 
meant,  knowing  the  speaker's  mind  at  large.  Kow,  adversaries 
of  Lutheranism  take  up  these  spent  rockets,  and  fling  them  into 
the  arena  of  religious  contention  I — of  course  they  look  black  and 
smell  sulphurcously.  What  makes  the  host  of  Catholic  divines  a 
host  of  enemies  to  Luther,  is  his  enmity  to  the  mediaeval  Church 
system  with  all  the  net-work  and  ramification  of  doctrine  devel- 
oped for  the  temporal  advantage  of  the  clergy — all  the  branchery 
of  mystic  beliefs  and  superstitious  practices,  works,  vows,  reli- 
gious abstinences,  self-tortures,  which  supported, — ^all  the  mum- 
meries rehearsed  by  Hans  Sachs  in  his  NaclUigall,  which  adorqed, 
this  clerical  polity — his  determination  that  men  should  read  the 
TYord  of  God  itsclft  though  with  every  help  to  the  understanding 
of  it — ^liis  determination,  powerfully  carried  out,  to  simjjlify  tJie 
access  of  tlic  soul  to  God, — not  to  make  the  narrow  a  broad 
way,  as,  in  common  with  St.  Paul,  he  is  falsely  reported,  but  a 
straight  and  short  passage,  though  a  passage  through  which  no 
man  could  squeeze  the  bloated  body  of  licentiousness — to  batter 
down  for  as  many  as  possible  that  labyrinth  of  priestly  salvation, 
in  the  mazy  windings  of  which  the  timid  and  tender-conscicnced 
wander  weary  and  distressed,  while  for  the  worldling  and  care- 
less liver  there  lies  a  primrose  path  outside  its  gloomy  walls, 
through  which,  if  he  will  pay  for  salvation,  he  may  saunter 
pleasantly  to  a  better  world ;  with  many  a  short  cut,  such  as 
Milton  describes,*'  and  which  my  Father,  when  he  visited  Sicily, 

•  •*  And  they,  who  to  be  sure  of  Paradise, 

Dying,  put  on  the  weeds  of  Domioick, 
Or  in  Franciscan  think  to  pass  disguised."  s 

Par.  Lost,  E  iii  1.  4Ya 
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knew,  as  other  sojourners  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  have 
known,  to  be  actually  provided  by  or  in  a  church,  which  is  rather 
too  much  all  things  to  all  men. 

It  is  for  these  things  that  staunch  ''Catholics*'  hate,  for  these 
things  that  my  Father  loved  and  honored,  Luther's  name.  The 
Lutheran  Church  has  not  prospered  well.  But  how  would  Chris- 
tendom have  fared  without  a  Luther  ? — what  would  Rome  have 
done  and  dared  but  ibr  the  Ocean  of  the  Reformed  that  rounds 
her  ?  Luther  lives  yet, — not  so  beneficially  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  as  out  of  it, — an  antagonist  spirit  to  Rome,  and  a  puriiy- 
iiig  and  preserving  spirit  in  Christendom  at  large.* 

I  do  not  deny  but  that  the  Romish  system,  with  its  low  checks 
and  coarse  incentives,  may  have  some  special  eflect  in  moralizing 
the  Poor,  while  Pn»teslantism,  except  as  Methodism,  is  apt  to  fly 
above  them,  or  to  llciit  before  them,  like  a  cold  and  formless 
vapor.  Paganism  was  more  eHectual  u)x>n  the  minds  of  the 
many  than  Platonism ;  Judaism  or  self-salvation  by  outward 
works  will  restrain  a  few  who  care  not  for  Pauline  doctrine : 
Montanism  did  more  for  some  than  the  discipline  of  the  Church. 
Nevertheless  whatever  is  the  purest,  highest  and  most  spiritual 
form  of  faith,  to  that  must  men  be  raised  up  if  |x>ssible.  Make  them 
but  spiritual  enough  to  embrace  it,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of 

*  After  describing  the  Papacy,  or  "  the  Papal  Ilierarcliy,  which  is,  in 
trutli,  the  dilated  INipe,"  ns  **a  power  in  the  Cliristiaii  Church,  which,  in 
the  iiaiiic  of  Clirist,  and  at  once  pretending  and  usurping  his  authority,  is 
•ysteniatically  subversive  of  the  essential  and  distint^uishing  characters 
and  purposes  of  the  Christian  Church,"  my  Father,  in  his  Church  and  Stale^ 
proceeds  to  say :  "  It  is  my  full  conviction,  that  the  rites  and  doctrines* 
the  agenda  et  crednula  of  the  Uonian  Catholics,  e«>uld  we  Boparatc  them 
from  the  adulterating;  in<;retlients  ct>mbined  with,  and  the  use  made  of  them« 
by  the  sacerdotal  Mamelukes  of  the  Komish  monarchy,  for  the  snp]>ort  of 
the  Papacy  and  Papal  hierarchy,  would  neitlier  have  brought  about,  nor 
have  BuHiced  to  justify,  the  convulsive  si'paration  uniler  Leo  X.  Xay,  that 
if  they  were  fairly,  and  in  the  light  of  n  sound  phil«>8ophy,  compared  with 
either  of  tlic  two  main  divisions  of  Protestantism,  as  it  now  existn  in  this 
country,  that  is,  with  the  fashionable  doctrines  and  interpretations  of  the 
Armiuiau  and  Grotian  school  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  tenets  and  lan- 
guage of  the  moilern  Calvinists  on  the  other,  an  enli(;htened  disciple  of 
John  Olid  of  Paul  would  be  perplexed  whioh  of  the  three  to  prefer  as  the 
leant  unlike  the  pr<»fouud  and  sublime  system  he  had  learneil  from  Ids  great 
nmstcrs.  And  in  this  ctmiparison  I  leave  out  of  view  tlie  extreme  sects  of 
IVotestantism,  whether  of  tlie  frij^id  or  the  t4>rriil  xoue,  Sociuiau  or  fatiatiu^ 
VI.  pp.  110.111 
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power  or  of  substance  in  a  philosophical  Christianity  to  fill  tii« 
fifcpeist  and  the  widest  soul  that  ever  yd  appeared  among  thr 
sous  of  men. 

Mr,  Coleridfje's  love  and  respect  for  Luther  I  might  well  have 
aIIo\vc<i  to  vindicate  itself,  had  I  not  felt  so  strong  a  desire  to 
*ho\v  !i()W  deeply  I  sympathize  with  him  on  that  subject ;  his 
estoem  and  admiration  of  another  great  German,  of  a  totally  dit 
Icrcnt  sjiirit,  a  rclbrmer  of  ])hilosoj)ht/f  I  wish  to  set  in  the  true 
light,  lest  it  be  mistaken  for  what  it  is  not.  My  Father  himself 
sup|K)sed  tliat  he  had  fallen  into  suspicion  through  his  partial  ad- 
vocacy of  yj)inoza  ;*  I  believe  he  has  done  himself  harm  with 
those  who,  as  Archdeacon  Hare  says,  talk  of  (lermany  as  if  its 
hi:»tory  belonged  to  that  of  Kamschatka,  by  his  language  resi)ect' 
ing  Immanuel  Kant.f    Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  he  spoke 

*  My  Father  alliidos  to  the  defects  iq  8pinoza*8  system  in  several  of  liia 
writiiiiCH.  Ills  uUiiiiale  opinion  of  that  philosopher  has  been  publislicd  in 
Mr.  (Jillinairs  Life  of  Coleridge,  pp.  319-22. 

f  **  ile  ealls  Calvin  a  great  nmii  f* — I  have  seen  specified  as  a  charge  in  a 
reli;(ioiis  indictment.  I  can  not  sympathizo  with  that  **ra//WiVf/y  wliieh 
liNiks  u|H>n  Liitlier  an  a  **b»1(l  IkuI  man/*  and  thniks  it  a  crime  to  call  Calvin 
n  grviit  f»ne ;  defames  the  character  <ff  onr  noble  Ueformers,  and  diitpara^vs 
the  glorious  piK-try  of  Milton ;  holds  the  memory  of  King  William  infamous 
njid  thiit  of  Cromwell  execrable;  contemplates  coldly  the  flames  that  con* 
.iiinu'd  IjTitimer,  and  lires  at  remembrance  of  the  axe  that  lM*head(Hl  I^ud 
liiids  out  that  Dr.  Arnohl  was  over-happy  to  bu  a  saint,  and  attributes  the 
p<»wt»r  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  writinj^a  to  the  Prince  of  the  Air.  Mr.  Carlyle's 
•*irreli;:ion"*  as  well  as  Mr.  Irvinjj's  •*  relij^ion"  the  author  of  Tfie  Doctor 
roekoiis  amon«;th(»Ae  non-entities  which  puss  for  substance  with  a  nn'HJud;;ing 
worM.  To  the  reli<^ion  of  Irviii*;  Mr.  Carlyle  himself  has  paid  a  most  In^au- 
tifid  and  aircetiu}^  tribute  (»*«•<•  his  Jfhrrlhniir^f  vol.  v.  pp.  l-ii).  Jle  (piotcf 
this  haying  of  one  who  kn<'W  him  well;  **JIis  was  the  froest,  brotherlii'st, 
liravi-^t  human  soul  mine  ever  came  in  contact  with :  I  call  him  on  the 
wlmle,  the  Ix'st  man  I  have  ever,  after  trial  enough,  ftanid  in  this  worhl, 
or  now  hope  t<»  fmd."  Ihit  my  dear  Undo  miw  Irving  under  the  most 
unfavorable  ciroumstances,  when  he  had  drunk  that  **  foulest  Circean 
€lrau,:(ht,  the  poinon  of  Popular  Apphnise;"  when  "Fashion  crowded  round 
him  with  her  ineti-or  Vv^UU  and  Ilaechic  dances/'  and  he  Bceme<l  him- 
»«'lf.  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  like  one  of  the  em])ty,  gaudy,  intoxicatc<l 
jiiid  intoxieating  throng — Hut  who  liolds  all  this  cluster  of  opinions }    I 


•  I  fiutl,  on  referring  to  the  ])assa^e  in  The  Doctor,  that  I  have  mistaken 
••  Mr.  C.irlisle's  irrcli^ion,**  8cri«)usly  meant  for  "Mr.  Carlyle's  irrclijjinn"  in 
iVt  vense  of  irony.  But  the  mistake  is  no  nnsre|xjrt  of  my  Uncles  opiiiioi. 
of  Mr  C.irlyle. 
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and  felt  thus  at  the  Fame  period  when  he  was  ardently  defending 
Christianity  among  the  Geimans  against  those  whom  he  deemed 
undoubtedly  its  opponents.*  The  truth  was  that  he  never  be- 
held in  Kant  the  foe  of  Christianity;  he  kept  his  eye  on  the 
great  characteristic  parts  of  Kant*8  teaching,  and  these,  he  main- 
tained, might  be  brought  to  the  service  of  Christianity,  as  far  as 
they  went ;  might  strengthen  the  faith  by  purifying  it  and  bring- 
ing it  into  coincidence  with  reason.  They  who  pronounce  the 
writings  of  this  great  genius  directly  and  positively  adverse  to  pure 
religion,  M'liether  right  or  wrong,  are  but  setting  their  judgment 
of  what  Christianity,  historical  as  well  as  ideal,  is  and  involves, 
of  what  Kaut*s  doctrine  is  and  involves,  against  my  Father ;  they 
can  not  accuse  him  of  supporting  a  system  of  infidelity  without 
first  begging  the  question  against  him  on  both  points.     Kant  is 

know  not  Ti'hct  her  any  man  holds  them  nil,  but  the  spirit  of  exdusivenoss  in 
the  r4>li<^ious  partisan  luis  niaintainod  oTory  one  of  them,  and  earnestly  toou 
Mr.  Maurice's  remark,  in  his  Jioyh  Lecturer,  on  one  strong  point  in  Mr. 
Curlyles  Avritint^s,  the  sense  they  exhibit  of  an  Absolute  AVill  and  the  ne> 
cesMity  of  a))solutc  submi^^.Hion  to  it  on  the  part  of  man,  vliich  they  bring 
oat  Avitli  spceial  f<»ree  in  a  practical  wuy,  is  an  instance  of  that  power  of  rec- 
ognizing the  BuhMnnce  of  reli<^ion  wherever  it  be,  and  under  wliatever  form, 
wliich  is  so  characteristic  of  his  own  genius. 

*  This  is  an  extroct  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Parry,  printed  by  Dr.  Carlyon  in 
liis  recollections  of  my  Father  in  Germany. 

'*  Eicliorn,  one  of  the  prinei[>al  theoh»j(ists  in  Germany,  and  a  lecturer 
here,  seems,  fntn  nil  a<^eount?,  to  1>e  doin^  his  utmost  to  destroy  the  cvi 
denees  on  whifh  we  ground  our  belief.  He  is  n  ^mhI  man  and  extremely 
charitable,  but  this  attem))t  H|»raks  neither  for  his  liead  nor  for  his  heart 
Coleridi^e,  i\n  able  vindicator  of  these  important  truths,  is  well  neqimiutefl 
with  Kiehorn,  but  this  Iatt4*r  is  n  coward,  mIio  drea<ls  his  arguments  ami 
hii»  pres4'nce.  Kven  atheism  is  nnt  nlto<fethcr  unfashionable  here,  in  the 
lilj^hcr,  and  sometimes  amon^  the  h>wer  eljf*srs  of  society,  'ilie  priests  ore 
grnrnilly  weak  and  ignorant  men,  who  pay  little  attention  to  their  flocka, 
at  least,  out  c»f  the  pulpit.  Th^ii  arr^  Iwwevrr,  paid  b/idff/,  I  have  twice 
mentiotied  Coleridi>;e,  and  much  wish  you  were  acquainted  with  him.  It  it 
Very  de]ijL?htful  to  hear  him  s<»metimes  discourse  on  reli{;tou8  topics  for  on 
hou-  tojri'thor.  His  fervor  is  parti<»ularly  aj^eeable  when  contrasts!  with 
the  ehillini;  f^pocuhitions  of  the  Gorman  philos«>pliers.  I  have  had  oeensioa 
to  see  these  sue<*essivcly  aUindou  all  th<'ir  stronghohls  when  he  broui^ht  to 
the  attack  his  nr<;inuents  and  his  philomiphy.'*  {Kariif  .VearM  and  LaU 
HfTulhrthmit,  pp.  1(K)-101.) 

Dr.  Carlyon  himself,  in  my  opinion,  misunderstoml  my  Father  in  many 
things,  .IS  he  mi8underst<KHl  H<ime  of  his  favorite  authors:  but  I  am  oblitfoij 
to  him  for  his  testimony  on  this  |x»int. 
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called  an  Atheist :  yet  \irho  but  he  overthrew  the  grani  atheist 
ical  argument  of  Hume  ?  ho  is  called  a  Pantheist,  yet  he  it  was 
M'ho  first  discovered  and  clearly  stated  the  fundamental  error  in 
the  Pantheistic  system  of  Spinoza  :  others  had  abused  it  as  im- 
pious ;  he  alone  proved  it  to  be  irrational.* 

Every  thing  tliat  the  Germans  teach  requires  to  be  substantiated 
by  the  English  mind,  to  be  enlivened  and  spiritualized.  They 
are  analyzers, — all,  more  or  less,  what  Kant  was  pre-eminently, 
AlleS'2cnnalmc?ideni^&\miXcvcrs  to  pieces.  But  this  process  is 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  construction  of  what  is  sound — a 
necessary  work  toward  pure  religion.  They  ctui  overthrow  per- 
manently only  what  is  ready  to  i'all,  or  incapable  by  its  nature 
of  re-construction.  They  can  not  cxtingui.sh  the  spiritual  in- 
stincts of  mankind,  or  blot  out  the  records  of  history.  The 
draining  of  marshes  Mill  never  render  a  country  drj'  and  barren, 
while  there  are  yet  springs  in  the  mountains  whence  clear  streams 
may  flow.  If  tiermans  disbelieve,  it  is  not  from  their  activity 
of  intellect ;  their  clear  searching  glances  ;  it  is  more  from  what 
they  leave  undone  than  from  what  tliey  do  ;  from  what  they  have 
not  than  from  what  they  possess.     Some  of  their  marked  writers 

♦  "  Zimmormonn,'*  says  Dr.  Carlyon, "  gave  us  his  opinion  freely  of  Knnt*0 
pliil<>s<»])liy,  and  no  one  could  have  more  cordially  reprobated  its  general 
tendency.  After  inuintaiiiiiig,  as  Kant  has  done,  that  the  exi:itence  of  a  Goil 
can  never  )>e  proved ;  to  what  pur|x>se,  asked  Z.  is  it  to  tell  the  world  tiiat 
the  best  ar^^unient  which  can  l>e  adduced  in  its  favor  is  this  very  ini[)ossi- 
bility  of  provin<;  it  |  The  generality  of  mankind,  he  said,  would  reeolleet 
tlic  ]XiAsibiIity,  but  forget  the  inference."  Dr.  C.  adds,  "  Coleridge  attended 
to  what  he  said,  without  showing  any  desire  to  defend  the  Philosopher  of 
Konigsburg  on  this  occztsion.'* 

My  Father  perhaps  thought  it  good  economy  to  save  his  breath  on  that 
cceaswn,  and  to  judge  from  the  comments  u|Kin  his  writings  of  some  who 
were  present,  very  wisely.  But  I  think  I  know  what  he  would  have  said 
to  this  smart  shallow  objection  of  Zinunermaim's,  that  if  gmxl  for  any  thing 
it  is  good  against  every  philosophical  and  religious  argument  that  ever  was 
published.  What  is  there  in  the  way  of  reasoning  that  may  not  be  nuide 
false  and  injurious  by  being  cut  in  half?  That  treatise  of  Kiuit*8  was  ad- 
dressed and  adapted  to  students,  and,  if  students  had  not  misrepresented  it 
the  world  would  not  have  misunderst^KKl  it.  So  it  is  with  the  teaching  of 
Luther :  the  simple  hearers,  who  expect  that  the  teaeher  will  bring  forth 
wliat  is  true  rather  than  what  is  false,  what  accords  with  their  moral  ideas 
r.ilher  than  what  contradicts  them,  these  found  him  scriptural  enoui^h  I 
ciaie  ftiiy.  It  was  the  systematic  divines,  the  ]^>mish  and  liomauizing 
0ophister8,  tliat  turned  his  conunentary  into  Antinomiauism. 
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want  that  imaginative  power, — bo  necessary  in  religious  speca 
lation, — which  brings  the  many  into  one,  and  judges  the  parts 
with  reference  to  the  whole. 

Mr.  Arthur  Ilallam,  whose  Remains  inspire  some  who  knew 
him  not  with  deep  regret  that  they  are  remains,  not  first  fruits, 
and  commencements,  has  said  on  this  subject  :*  "I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  my  conviction,  that  the  spirit  of  the  critical  phi- 
losophy, as  seen  by  its  iruits  in  all  the  ramifications  of  art,  liter- 
ature, and  morality,  is  as  much  more  dangerous  than  the  spirit 
of  mechanical  philosophy,  as  it  is  fairer  in  appearance,  and  more 
capable  of  alliance  with  our  natural  feelings  of  enthusiasm  and 
delight.  Its  dangerous  tendency  is  this,  that  it  perverts  those 
very  minds,  whose  ollice  it  was  to  resist  the  perverse  impulses 
of  society,  and  to  proclaim  truth  under  the  dominion  of  falsehood." 
The  diilerence  between  the  critical  and  the  mechanical  philos* 
ophy  is  this,  that  the  latter  is  incongnious  and  inconsonant  with 
Christianity  ;  while  the  former  (as  far  as  it  goes)  is  capable  of 
liowing  along  with  it  in  one  channel  and  even  blending  with  it 
in  one  stream,  as  I  contend  that  it  does  in  the  Christian  philos- 
o])hy  of  my  Father.  The  latter  blunts  the  religious  suscepti- 
bilities— perverts  the  habits  of  thought — suppresses  the  inward 
fire  which,  at  the  impulse  of  the  external  revelation,  springs  up- 
ward into  a  living  flame,  as  the  Hint  draws  the  hidden  fire  from 
the  rock.  But  the  critical  philosophy  cultivates  the  moral  sense 
while  it  clears  the  eye  of  reason  ;  its  positions  are  compatible 
with  every  spiritual  truth,  and  to  the  spiritual  arc  spiritual 
themselves.     It  is  like  the  highest  poetry^ike  the  i)oetry  of  Mr. 

*  Remain*  in  Verge  and  Pro9e,  p.  189.  I  think  thnt  Mr.  A.  Ilnllain 
mi^lit  porlinps  hnvc  modified  his  opinion  of  the  Critical  Pliilosfiphy,  had  he 
lived  Olid  thouglit  lon«;cr.  As  a  substitute  fur  Christianity  it  m  indeed  but 
a  lieautiful  shadow ;  unito  the  two  and  it  becomes  substautial.  A  really 
Bcarchin};  i«yi>tem  cnu  bo  injurious  to  none  but  those  who  are  undone  already 
and  adopt  it  as  a  g«)odly  cloak  for  tlieir  own  bare  and  hideous  heart-unbe* 
liot  There  will  ever  be  in  the  world  born  Mechanicians,  Pelagians,  Prsihui- 
iliropists,  Antinomians,  Judiuzers,  who  will  have  systems  that  suit  their 
feelings.  But  these  systems  arc  fMisitively  fidse,  and  tend  to  corrupt  the 
heart;  wliilo  the  Critical  phUosaphff^  considered  apart  from  the  religious 
opinions  of  Kaut  aud  some  of  his  followers,  has  never  yet  1)cen  proveil  so 
by  systemjitic  aud  searchinf?  argument.  See  remarks  in  the  Mission  oftht 
Comforter^  vol.  ii.  pp.  799-800,  on  injustice  done  to  German  writers  by  party 
judges,  slightly  acquainted  with  their  writings,  whoso  irrelevant  fios  Sftf* 
iuirs  arc  taken  for  coufutatious  of  their  untouched  adversaries. 
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Wordsworth,  not  reli«i:ioii  itself,  much  less  dogmatic  divinity,  but 
cognate  with  it  and  harniouiously  co-o])erativc.* 

Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  by  thu  •  ritical  philosojihy^ 
I  mean  the  really  critical  part  of  Kant*s  teaching. — all  his 
purely  philosophical  and  meta])hysicul  doctrines,  which  have  a 
most  important  bearing  on  religious  belief  d  jwsfcriori,  but  do 
not  treat  of  it  directly — of  which  the  bulk  of  his  works  consist. 
I  speak  particularly  of  his  I^o^ic,  Prolegomena  to  every  future 
system  of  Mctajihysiat,  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason  (his  great- 
est  production),  Critiques  of  the  Judgment  andoftlie  Practical 
lieason.  Only  ]X)ssiUe  ground  of  pro* f  for  demonstrating  the 
Existence  of  God,  and  Metaphysical  Elements  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, I  do  not  speak  of  his  Ileligion  tcithin  the  bouiids  of 
pure  Reason  so  far  as  the  doctrine  of  that  work  really  conflicts 
with  all  outward  Revelation  and  Historical  Christianity.  The 
treatise  just  mentioned, — which  forms  scarcely  more  than  a  four 
or  five-and-twentieth  part  of  the  author*s  whole  writings,  though 
in  the  minds  of  some  persons  it  seems  to  form  the  whole — con- 
tains an  ajiplication  of  the  critical  philosophy,  M'hich  many,  who 
embrace  the  philosophy  itself,  may  and  do  reject— which  cer- 
tainly my  Father  never  adopted.  His  argument  in  the  first  Ltay 
Hcrmoa  on  miracles  supposes  the  liistorical  truth  of  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  the  admiration  he  expres.'?es  of  the 
treatise  above-mentioned  refers  not  to  any  ]K)rtioii  of  it,  which  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  substance  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  but  to 
that  part  only  which  serves  to  place  it  in  more  comjilete  accord- 
ance with  Practical  Reason  (the  moral-intelligential  mind),  than 
the  primitive  or  mediajval  conceptions.  The  general  character 
and  aim  of  the  critical  pliilosophy  has  been  descrilwd  by  my  Fa- 
ther, when  he  speaks  of  "  that  logical  n^onutdfia  Joxiiinarixr^, 
that  critique  of  the  human  intellect,  which  previously  to  the 
weighing  and  measuring  of  this  or  that,  begins  by  assaying  tho 
weights,  measures,  and  scales  themselves  ;  that  fuUilmcnt  of  tho 

•  I  do  not  spciik  here  of  the  Eceleaiantical  SovnHn,  or  parts  of  The  Ex- 
cur*i(ftt  expressly  Christian  and  Catholic,  but  of  Mr.  Wordtjwortira  poetry 
in  general,  including  much  of  nn  cnrlicr  date  than  th<M>e  prothietions,  in 
\i-hich  ff>rnial  religion  is  not  apparent,  but  in  which  the  BpiritttfChrUtianity 
is  **tho  spirit  of  the  whole."  I  do  not  say  so  much  as  thU  of  the  Critical 
l*liilnst»phy,  but  still  I  tliink  it  has  been  evolved  by  Christianity  (that  Ib,  by 
the  general  spirit  of  the  reli<rion  surrounding  meirs  minds  as  an  atniosj  here) 
•nl  :i<;recs  with  it,  though  by  itself  it  is  not  Christ  iauity. 
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heaven«deflocnded  nosce  teipsuin,  in  respect  to  the  intelleetire 
part  of  mail,  which  was  commenced  in  a  sort  of  tentativo  broad- 
cast way  by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  Novum  Organum,  and  broii«rht 
to  a  systematic  completion  by  Immanuel  Kant  in  his  Kriiik  tlr^r 
rehtcfi  Vernunft,  Kritik  tier  Urtheilskraft^  and  Metapkysischr 
AnfangS'gru?tde  der  Naturtvissen^clufftP^  It  "was  of  the  Ka  n- 
tean  Philosophy  considered  in  this  point  of  view  that  Schillcsr 
said,  in  his  correspondence  with  Goethe,  though  its  "  form  shall 
one  day  be  destroyed,  its  ibundations  will  not  have  this  destiny 
to  fear ;  for  ever  since  mankind  has  existed,  and  any  reason 
among  mankind,  these  same  first  principles  have  been  admitted 
and  on  the  whole  acted  n|>on.'* 

Mr.  Dequincey  has  spoken  with  horror  of  Kant^s  table-talk  in 
fidelity.  What  authority  he  has  for  such  a  horrid  charge  I  know 
not :  he  does  not  write  well  on  personal  points,  though  admira- 
bly always,  when  he  keeps  away  from  the  Marcmma  or  ^iiake 
Marsh  of  private  anecdote.  This  is  certain,  that  Kant's  disci]>leis 
and  commentators  in  general  arc  a  most  silent  and  discreet  set 
of  men  if  their  master  '*  planted  his  glory  in  the  grave  and  was 
ambitious  of  rotting  forever."  They  setnn  profoundly  ignorant 
of  this  part  of  his  creed.  This  also  is  certain  that  he  has 
amongst  the  admirers  of  his  writings  Churchmen  and  good 
Christians,  who  have  found  a  coincidence  between  the  more  iin* 
portant  parts  of  his  teaching  and  the  ideas  of  the  Catholic  iailli. 
together  with  suggestions,  that  throw  light  on  some  of  the  duik 
places  of  divinity  by  clearly  exhibiting  the  structure  and  limits* 
of  the  human  mind, — which  enlightens  the  object  by  pouring 
light  into  the  subject.  Is  it  of  no  use  to  religion  to  clear  and  cor- 
rect its  intellectual  ibrm  ?  A  great  deal  of  superstition  may  holil 
a  great  deal  of  spiritual  truth,  as  the  wax  of  the  honeycomb  hold^ 
the  pure  nourishing  honey.  The  honey  may  be  drawn  ofl'into  a 
glass  basin  ;  and  how  necessary  would  this  be  if  the  comb  were 
not  merely  insipid  and  innutritions  but  unwholesome  or  even  |X)i- 
Bonous  I  It  should  ever  be  remembered  that  intellectual  error  in 
religion  injures  those  least  who  are  least  intellectual ;  and  hence 
it  is  a  fallacy  to  argue  that  because  men  in  past  times,  or  simj)te 
Christians  at  all  times,  have  lived  holy  lives  though  their  crecfl 
may  be  challenged  as  in  part  irrational,  tlicreforc  contradiction 

•  Works.    Leipsig,  1839,  vol.  ii. — ^voL  vii.  pp.  1-864. — ^vol.  viii  pp.441* 
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<o  the  laws  of  the  understanding:  in  theologieal  articles  is  of  nc 
consequence.  It  is  of  the  more  consequence  the  clearer-sighted 
^vc  beroine  :  it  is  one  thing  to  shut  our  eyes  to  falsehood,  aud 
quite  another  not  to  see  it. 

Most  desirable  is  it  that  philosophy  should  be  independent  of 
rclitrious  shackles  in  its  operations  in  order  that  it  may  confirm 
rclijrion.  It  is  even  a  benefit  to  the  world,  however  preat  a  loss 
to  himself,  tha*:  Kant,  "with  his  mi<rhty  powers  of  thought  and 
analysis,  was  not  religiously  educated.  Had  ho  been  brought  up 
a  Churchman  he  could  never  have  divested  himself  of  dogmatic 
<livinity ;  he  could  never  have  given  the  a  priori  map  of  the  hu- 
man mind  as  independently  as  he  has  given  it ;  and,  if  it  had 
been  less  independently  and  abstractly  given,  the  correlation  of 
Christianity  with  the  mental  constitution  of  man  could  never 
have  been  so  evident  as  it  now  is  to  those  who  have  studied  his 
writings,  and  who  know  and  love  aud  revere  the  Bible.  I  dc 
not,  of  course,  mean  that  mere  siiirituality  interferes  with  specu- 
lative philosophy,  but  only  that  religious  persons  are  generally 
Fiirh  as  have  come  early  under  the  sway  of  some  dogmatic  sys- 
tem, which  has  guided  their  thoughts  from  the  first ;  nor  do  I 
mean,  that  a  m...i  dogmatically  educated  may  not  become  a 
great  philosopher :  but  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  religious  idii- 
Jusophy  to  obtain  the  undirected  thoughts  of  a  powerful  invcsti- 
trator,  who  has  considered  the  human  mind  by  its  own  light 
alone;  because  thus  the  liannouy  of  the  outward  revelation  with 
Dur  internal  couiormatiou  is  most,  ineontroverlibly  nseertained 
Xo  fervent  devotee  of  the  outward  rev(»l:ition  could  have  done 
religion  this  particular  service,  or  shown  how  ]>erfectly  the  re- 
]N)rts  of  the  mere  intellectual  eK])lorer  in  the  region  of  mental 
metaphysics  coincide  with  the  spiritual  InOiever's  scheme  of 
faith  ;  and,  as  on  a  clear  view  of  this  coincidence  all  correctness 
of  religious  theory  depends,  they  who  value  such  correctness  ought 
not  to  despise  the  labors  of  a  subtle  analyst  like  Immannel  Kant, 
or  deny,  before  examination,  that  they  may  be  important  ••con- 
tributions to  Catholic  Truth."  There  is  a  maxim  current  among 
religious  Kxclusivc»%  that  he  who  is  wrong  positively  or  nega- 
tively in  his  creed  can  have  no  true  insight  into  any  province  of 
human  thought  connected  with  Morals  and  Relipion.  This  opin- 
ion if  acted  on  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  cause  of  both,  be- 
ci'use  great  powers  of  thought  belong  to  some  who,  unhapjuly  ibv 
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themselves,  are  not  devout  or  spiritual-minded.  Truth  is  ad* 
vanced  by  the  eflbrts  of  various  minds,  and  ^vhat  an  irreligious 
man  throws  out  may  be  converted  to  a  use  he  little  dreamed  of 
by  the  religious.  Mr.  Dequincey  has  said  finely  of  Kant  con- 
trusting  him  M'ith  my  Father :  •*  He  was  the  Gog  and  he  was 
the  Magog  of  Ilunnisli  desolation  to  the  existing  schemes  of  phi- 
losophy.  Ho  probed  them ;  he  showed  the  vanity  of  vanities 
whieJi  besieged  their  foundations, — the  rottenness  below,  the  hoi- 
lowncss  above.  But  he  had  no  instincts  of  creation  or  restoration 
within  his  Apollyon  mind  ;  for  ho  had  no  love,  no  faith,  no  self- 
distrust,  no  humility,  no  child-like  docility;  all  which  qualities 
belonged  essentially  to  Coleridge's  mind,  and  waited  only  for 
manhood  and  lor  sorrow  to  bring  them  forward."  It  was  be- 
cause my  Father  had  these  qualities  that  to  him  the  philosophy 
of  Kant  was  religion ;  and,  indeed,  I  think  it  may  be  maintained, 
that  although  Kant's  process  was  analytic  rather  than  synthetic, 
and  was  occupied  in  clearing  away  rather  than  in  erecting,  it 
was  by  no  means  purely  destructive,  but,  after  the  clearance,  had 
materials  enough  left  wherewith  to  construct  the  base  of  a  phi* 
losophy  coincident  with  a  spiritual  Christianity. 

It  was  afiinned  by  Hume  that  religion  must  rest  on  faith — that 
reason  could  not  prove  its  truth.  This  ])roiK)sition  was  re-aflirmed 
by  Kant,  but  with  an  utterly  op])osite  inference  from  that  which 
Hume  drew  from  it,  for  he  saw  what  Hume  saM'  not,  that  there 
is  a  power  in  the  human  mind  suilicicnt  to  support  and  substan- 
tiate religion,  apart  from  the  mere  .Hpeculutive  faculty  ;  that  spir- 
itual trutliM  nuist  liave  thoir  own  specilic  evidence  ;  that  if  thero 
is  no  absolute  demonstration  in  these  matters  for  the  mero  under- 
standing, none  is  needed,  nono  would  serve  any  purj)ose  of  reli- 
gion ;  that  theoretic  reason  has  performed  her  M'hole  ofiice  iii 
religious  proof  when  she  has  shown  the  impossibility  of  disprov* 
ing  the  objects  of  faith.  Reason  can  not  oblige  us  to  receive, 
said  Kant,  more  than  reason  can  prove.  But  what  mero  Specu* 
lative  Iteason  can  not  oblige  us  to  receive,  tlic  Moral  and  Spirit- 
ual within  us  may.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Aids  to  Rrjlec^ 
tion  ;  1  believe  that  my  Father,  in  his  latter  years,  added  some* 
thing  to  it,  on  the  subject  of  Ideas,  which  will  appear,  I  trust, 
hereafter. 

The  question /c/r  us  13  not,  did  Kant  himself  accept  the  out- 
ward Ilevelation,  but  does  his  teaching  overthrow  or  does  it  c»* 
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taUish  the  religion  of  the  Iicart  and  conscience  ?     If  it  cstablishei 
the  law  written  in  the  heart  it  will  assuredly  strengthen  the  out- 
ward Revelation,  when  rightly  used.     There  are  some  who  say, 
that  God  and  Christ  and  Law  and  Nature  and  Scripture  have  all 
placed  religion  on  the  rock  of  external  evidence.     The  larger  and 
stronger  this  rock  can  be  made  to  appear  so  much  the  better.    To 
rest  the  M'hole  structure  of  the  faith  upon  it  my  Father  ever  held 
to  be  a  most  venturous  and  blind  proceeding.     He  held  that 
beneath  this  rock  there  is  a  broad  and  deep  foundation,  out  of 
which  the  rock  grows  and  with  which  it  coheres  as  one, — that 
thif  foundation  M'as  laid  by  the  Creator  himself — that  His  voice, 
both  as  it  speaks  in  the  heart  and  reasonable  mind,  and  as  it  is 
utt'-.red  in  the  Written  Word,  refers  us  to  internal  evidence  as 
th*»  only  satisfying  and  adequate  evidence  of  religion  ; — that  on 
thi>  foundation,  the  accordance  of  the  Bible  with  our  spiritual 
wants    and   aspirations,   tlic  internal    coherency   of  the  whole 
e<'h«jmc  of  Revelation  within  itself  to  the  eye  of  Reason  and  the 
Spirit,  Christianity  ever  has  been  and  ever  must  be  supported  and 
mHiiitaincd.     They  who  term  external  evidence  the  rock  of  the 
Faith,  its  only  secure  foundation,  never  scniple  to  adopt  from 
those  whom  they  condemn  as  Rationalists,  because  ihey  hold  the 
internal  evidence  indispensable,  thoughts  and  sentiments  which 
they,  with  their  professions,  have  but  little  right  to.     They  make 
themselves  fine  with  borrowed  plumes,  and  talk  of  spiritual  ideas, 
instincts,  needs,  aptitudes,  precoii figurations  of  the  soul  to  reli« 
gion  and  correspondences  of  the  heart  and  spirit  to  doctrine.* 
They  say  that  religion  is  to  be  known  by  its  fruits,  the  nobleness, 
the  blessedness,  the  inward  peace  and  beauty  that  it  produces. 

*  Mr.  Allioji  in  his  Church  of  England  cleared  from  the  charge  of  Schistn^ 
and  Mr.  Arelicr  I^itler  in  his  Letters  on  Mr.  Newman  s  Essay  ou  JJcvefop' 
mentf  liavc  treated  in  n  seareliing  nnd  ninsterly  way  eertain  purtion:)  of  tlie 
external  evidonec  n<;ainst  lliunniiisiii  in  defcnee  of  our  ehiircli.  A  man  wlio 
cleiu'ly  and  learnedly  Bets  f«»rth  liistorieal  records  must  throw  li^ht  ou  tho 
truth;  but  no  t;*Hxl  is  dtuie  to  the  enusc  of  relijjion  by  those  deehiimeri«, 
^vho  exalt  outward  evi<1euce  without  briujL^ing  it  f«>rward,  and  ctnulenni  the 
demand  for  interuul  evld<'nee  while  they  are  presupposing  the  need  and  ex- 
istence <»f  it  in  their  whole  ari^unicnt;  who  h>ok  one  way  and  row  another* 
who  ruvc  at  ItationulismwhiU*  they  are  picking;  her  pocket,  and  jmnble  to 
gether  whatever  is  most  s])ccious  in  ditfcrent  systems,  without  regard  to 
consisteDcy.  This  kind  of  writinc?  pleases  the  mob  of  the  would-be  ortLodoi 
—the  Majoritarians  ;  but  it  is  of  no  service  to  reli^on. 
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Now  if  these  deep  ideas,  these  harmonies  of  the  human  sjiirif 
with  objects  of  faith,  presented  by  the  Written  Word  and  Tradi- 
tion, exist,  must  not  tlicy  be  the  rock  that  underlies  the  structure 
o(  external  evidence  and  substantiates  it  ?     Can  we  think  that  it 
is  in  the   power  of  any  appearance  to  the  outwanl  sense,  any 
vision  or  voice,  to  imjJant  the  ideas  of  God  or  of  any  spiritual  re- 
ality ?    Can  these  outward  si^ns  do  more  than  excite  it  ?    \Iaii>- 
tainers  of  external  evidence,  as  the  rock  nf  the  faith,  insist    that 
reli<;ion  must  first  be  proved  liistorically,  and  then  brought  hom« 
to  the  heart  by  its  internal  merits.     It  never  can  be  proved   hi^ 
torically  unless,  as  a  Avhole,  it  be  ideally  true,  and  if  the  power  of 
ideas  within  us  show  it  to  be  such,  this  must  be  the  deepest  and 
only  suflicient  proof  of  its  reality.     To  say  that  Reason  and   the 
Moral  Sense  may  speak,  but  only  after  outward  evidence  haj«  Ikhmi 
Cfiven  to  the  Understanding^,  is  to  annul  the  very  bcingof  ltea.S4iii. 
For  that  is  a  spiritual  eye  analogous  to  the  bodily  one.     What 
should  M'c  say  of  an  eye  tliat  could  not  be  sure  whether  a  particv 
alar  object  >vas  black  or  blue,  round  or  square,  till  it  was  def*lared 
to  be  so  by  authority  ?     Should  we  not  say  that  it  had  no  power 
of  sight  at  all  ?     Let  the  maintainors  of  external  evidence  and 
historical  proof  guard  this  rock  and  make  as  much  of  it  as  they 
may  ;  but  let  them  not  cry  out  angrily  against  \\\o^  who  seek  to 
probe  and  examine  it ;  for  assuredly  if  it  will  not  bear  the  ham- 
mers of  all  the  Inquisitors  in  Christendom  it  is  no  true  granite 
but  crumbly  sandstone.     Doubtless  religion,  as  far  as  it  is  out- 
ward history,  and  involves  facts  and  events,  must  be  outwanlly 
proved  and  attested  :  but  how  insignificant  would  be  the  mere 
historical  and  outward  part   of  religion,  how  unmeaning   and 
empty,  if  it  were  not^/Zcrf  and  quickened  by  spiritual  ideas,  which 
no  outward  evidence  can  prove  ;  which  must  be  seen  by  the  eyes 
of  the  spirit  within  us;  must  be  embraced  by  the  will,  not  blind- 
ly and  passively  received  I     Mr.  Archer  Butler,  in  his  Letters  on 
Development,  observes :  •*  A  man  who  should  ailect  to  discanl 
all   revealed   testimonies,  and  to  prove    the  divinity  of  Christ 
or  the  Doctrine  of  the   Trinity  exclusively  by  internal  rea.S4m, 
would  be  a  rationalist,  though  his  conclusion  bo  not  a  negative 
but  a  most  positive  dogmatic  truth.*'     Here  the  miR^mployinent 
of  reason,  in  which  the  formal  nature  of  rationalism  had  just  been 
declared  to  consist,*  is  assumed,  and  we  are  told  that  rationalism 
*  "  Tlie  formal  nature  of  ratioaolisni  is  the  undue  eniploymi^tit  of  reaMO 
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is  the  discarding  revealed  testimonies  and  trusting  solely  to  Iho 
internal ;  and  indeed  the  term  is  constantly  applied  in  a  mannez 
that  be«rs  the  question, — applied  to  those  who  insist  upon  the  par- 
nnionnt  necessity  of  internal  evidence  in  the  thins^s  of  rehVion. 
Certainly  he  who  should  discard  all  external  testimonies  of  the 
i^TOspol  Revelation,  would  be  irrational  and  mij^rateful  to  God 
who  has  *riven  them  ;  hut  the  endeavor  to  show,  that  by  the 
li^ht  within  us  alone  we  may  perceive  their  truth,  is  no  misem* 
ployment  of  reason  or  evasion  of  the  obedience  of  faith.  Faith- 
less far  rather  are  they,  who  mistrust  internal  evidence  and  seek 
preferably  the  external  ;  how  must  they  want  the  spiritual  mind, 
which  scrs  what  it  believes  and  knoivs  in  what  it  is  trustin«r  I 
Tlic  question  is  this,  Can  externnl  testimony  by  itself  or  princi- 
pally and  prininnly  prove  the  truth  of  revelation  ?  The  **  ra- 
tionalism" of  my  Father  assisrns  to  outward  testimony  and  inter- 
nal evidence  iiidepii'dent  functions  in  the  instruction  of  man  ; 
he  conceived  that  the  former  must  prove  reli«rious  truth,  so  far  as 
it  is  liistorical  and  lo<rical ;  the  latter  must  evidence  it,  so  far  as 
it  is  spiritual  and  ideal.  Outward  evidence  can  apply  only  to 
the  outward  event  or  appearance,  and  this,  apart  from  the  ideas 
of  which  it  is  the  symbol,  could  never  constitute  an  article  of  re- 
li<;ion.  The  only  odice  of  external  testimony  with  resj)ect  to  the 
spiritual  substance  of  the  faith,  in  my  Father's  view,  was  that  of 
exciting  and  evolving  the  ideas,  which  are  the  sole  suflicient  evi 

in  the  tbini^  of  rellicion,  with  a  view  to  evade  in  some  wny  the  Bimplieity 
of  the  obediirneo  <»f  faith.'*  liittioualism  in  one  of  the  TracUfor  the  TtiHe% 
was  called  "lusking  fur  reasons  out  of  place.**  Accordinjj  to  tliei»e  dcfiiii- 
tiong  ratl<»naliHni  is  ns  general  ii  term  ns  impiety  or  presumption,  with 
wlileh  indeed  it  is  cummonly  identified.  Now  I  think,  that  a  man  can  be 
piilty  of  thirt  error  only  In  this  vtuy ;  he  may  auk  fi»r  n  kind  of  reasons  in 
Bpiritual  matters,  which  are  inappropriate  to  such  matters;  he  may  ank  for 
pot»itive  lotrie^d  proof  of  spiritual  verities,  or  outward  evidence  of  that  to 
which  the  spirit  within  can  alone  bear  witness;  but  I  believe,  first  that 
there  is  no  religious  article  for  the  rci^eption  of  which  we  are  not  Umiid  to 
pve  a  suflicient  reason ;  secontlly,  that  suflicient  reason  ff^r  the  reception  of 
any  relii^iiMis  article  can  never  l>o  found  extrinsically ;  that  its  intn-mu 
character,  tried  ]»y  the  religious  facuhies  pven  ns  by  our  Maker,  ouj^ht  to 
determine  its  acceptance  t>r  rejection,  Leibnitz*  JJiscours  de  la  Cotifurwiii 
de  la  Foi  aire  la  lUhon,  contains  a  very  clear  view  <if  this  subject,  as  fiUP 
us  it  p»ca.  He  maintains  that  the  Fathers  never  simply  njected  rc;iBon  as 
intNleru  teachers  have  done,  both  hi  the  High  Church  and  J\iritan  schorU 
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denee  oi*  it, — at  once  the  ii^und  that  supports  it  and  the  matter 
of  whicli  it  is  formed.     The  Incarnation  and  Atonement  he  be- 
lieved to  be  both  spiritual  facts,  eternal  and  incomprehensible, 
and  also  events  that  came  to  pass  in  the  outward  world  of  Time ; 
he  bt'lieved  therefore,  that  in  the  proof  of  both,  external  and  in- 
ternal evidence  must  work  tofrctlier,  but  that  tlie  work  of  the 
Inst  is  tlie  deeper  and  more  e^^i-ential.     Before  the  publication  of 
the  (losj)el  no  man  could  have  di.scovereil  that  the  Sou  of  God 
was  to  come  in  the  flesh  ;  nevertlieless  it  is  reason  and  the  spirit 
that  lias,  in  one  sense,  shoini  to  men  those  deep  truths  of  reli- 
gion, the  Redemption  of  mankind,  the  Divinity  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  the  Tri-unity  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.     Outwanl  ap- 
pearances have  led  men  to  the  knowledge  of  them,  but  the  rec- 
ofTuition  itself,  which  constitutes  savin«r  faith,  is  from  within. 
To  this  rafiomtliym  Professor  Butler  himself  draws  very  ni<rh 
when  he  says,  that  "  the  fundamental  error**  (of  Mr.  N.'s  whole 
Development  system)  "  consists  in  this  very   thing,  that  it  con- 
ceiv(»s  Christianity  is  to  be  investijrated  as  a  mere  succession  of 
historical  events  in  onler  to  determine  faith."     "  This,"  he  says, 
'*  is  to  confound  the  knowledge  of  Church  histor}'  as  a  succession 
of  events,  with  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  as  a  Rule  of  Duty; 
to  confound  Christianity  as  a  mixed  earthly  Reality  with  Chris- 
tianity as  a  pure  heavenly  Ideal."     Can  we  attain  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  pure  heavenly  Ideal   or  a  Rule  of  Duty,  by  outward 
attestation  ?     Is  it  not  the  law  written  in  the  heart  that  inters 
prets  and  substantiates  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  ? — and  if 
the  divinity  of  the  Bible  did  not  shine  forth  by  its  own  light, 
could  the  belief  of  a  certain  number  of  persons,  that  it  was  the 
Word  of  God,  have  imposed  it  upon  the  world  and  sustained  it  in 
credit  from  age  to  age  ?     This  error  of  substituting  historical  for 
internal  evidence  runs  through  the  whole  Antiquarian  theory  of 
faith  ;  that  theory  proposes  to  establish  all  religious  doctrines  by 
the  former  alone  or  chiefly,  whereas  but  for  the  latter,  the  struc- 
ture of  external  evidence  would  fall  into  a  shapeless  heap,  as  a 
brick  wall  would  do  if  all  the  mortar  were  withdrawn.     I  will 
conclude  this  subject  by  referring  the  reader  to  a  passage  on  the 
relations  of  evidence  a  jwsfcriori  and  d  priori  in  the  notes  to  the 
First  L(ij/  Herman,  Appendix  E  ,  I.  p.  495,  and  requesting  that 
it  may  be  read  in  connection  with  the  statement  of  belief  oa 
the     evidences    of    Christianity   contained    in   X^haptcr    xxiw 
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p.  583,  of  this  work.     The  whole  is  too  long  to  quote,  but  this  is 
a  part  of  it : 

**  III  each  article  of  faith  embraced  on  conviction,  the  mind 
detenniiicH,  first  intuitively,  on  its  lof(icul  possibility  ;  secondly 
discunfivcly,  on  its  aualorry  to  doctrines  already  believed,  as  well 
as  on  its  correspondence  to  the  wants  and  faculties  of  our  nature ; 
and  thirdly,  historically,  on  the  direct  and  indirect  evidences.  But 
the  ])rohability  of  an  event  is  a  part  of  its  historic  evidence, 
and  constitutes  its  presumptive  jiroof,  or  the  evidence  a  priori. 
Now  as  the  degree  of  evidence  a  jmstcriori,  requisite  in  order  to 
a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  any  fact,  stands  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  strengl!i  or  weakness  of  the  evidence  a 
priori  (that  is,  a  fact  probable  in  itself  may  be  believed  on  slight 
testimony),  it  is  manilest  that  of  the  three  factors,  by  wliich  the 
mind  is  determined  to  the  admission  or  rejection  of  the  ]K)int  in 
question,  the  last,  the  historical,  must  be  greatly  influenced  by 
the  second,  analogy,  and  that  both  depend  on  the  first,  logical 
congmity,  not  indeed,  as  their  cause  or  preconstituent,  but  as 
their  indispensable  condition  ;  so  that  the  very  inquiry  concerning 
them  is  pre]M)sterous  (ooquafiu  lou  ^orc^ov  n^oxiftov)  as  long  as 
the  first  remains  undetermined."* 

Lest  what  has  been  said  on  my  Father's  view  of  the  Atone- 
inent  should  be  misconstrued,  I  would  say  a  few  words  more  upon 
that  iMiint.  It  is  too  common,  I  fear,  to  confound  a  denial,  that 
the  language  in  which  '*  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  conse- 
quences and  eflects  of  the  Redemptive  act*'  is  described  in  Scrip 
tiire,  ought  to  be  literally  understood,  with  a  denial  that  these 
terms  stand  ibr  a  real  act  on  God's  part.  Thus  they  who  mean 
only  to  deny,  that  **  the  essential  cluiractcr  of  the  causative  act 
of  lledemption  can  be  exactly  defined  by  the  metaphors  used  in 
Scripture  to  des<!ribe  its  eflects  and  coiiscr|uences,  are  sp)ken  of 
as  if  they  had  denied  the  caunatice  act  itself, — the  remoiiHtranco 
of  those  who  liiimbly  but  firmly  maintain  that,  this  act  being 
truly  transcendent  and  mysterious,  it  can  be  known  to  us  only  in 
and  through  these  eilects  and  consequences  ;  that  the  huuiaii 
ronceptions  in  which  the  Sacred  Writers  present  it  to  us  do  but 
ihadow  it  forth,  not  pro])erly  express  it ;  that  mo  are  not  bound 

•  Mr.  Nowmnirii  IVoRumptivo  ohnrnotcr  of  tlic  Proof,  in  hiB  EMotf  on  D^ 
v^topment,  p.  Ill  I,  fsoiiieidoM,  im  far  ud  it  g<K*g,  \s\i\i  my  Futlior*!}  ixwitioiis  in 
tb«  alj«>VC  puMUgcs  Cr^r^n\o 
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ID  receive  as  Gospel  all  that  divines  have  laid  down  respecting 
the  vindictivo  justice  of  God,  of  this  justice  being  satisfied  by  a 
substitution  of  the  suflcrin^s  of  the  innocent  for  those  of  the 
frnilty,  and  of  the  divine  wrath  being  transferred  from  the  sinful 
to  the  sinlcsfi, — that  **  change  of  purjiose"  can  not  be  proj)erif/ 
predicated  of  the  eternal,  omniKciont,  omnipotent  God,  any  nioru 
than  arms  or  win^s  or  bowch  of  mercy ^  is  strangely  supposed  to 
imply  a  notion,  that  Atoncnunt  is  true  only  in  a  subjective  sense, 
that  instead  of  Kcdcmption  having  been  wrought  for  us  by  the 
act  of  God  and  our  Saviour  Christ,  only  the  phantom  of  such  a 
thing  is  made  to  play  before  our  eyes, — a  scenic  representation  of 
it  set  forth  upon  the  theatre  of  Holy  Writ  in  order  to  produce  cer- 
tain effects  on  the  souls  of  spectators  !  For  proof  that  the  two 
views  arc  wholly  distinct,  and  that  the  latter  was  foreign  to  the 
mind  of  Col< 'ridge,  I  refer  readers  to  the  Aids  to  Reflection,* 

I  believe  too  that  it  is  foreign  to  other  minds  to  which  it  has  been 
imputed,  '*  Thus  Christ  is  emphatically  said  to  be  our  Atonement ; 
not  that  we  may  attribute  to  God  any  change  of  purpose  toward? 
man  by  what  Christ  has  done  ;  but  that  ice  may  knoio  that  we 
have  passed  from  the  death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  righteousness  by 
him  ;  and  that  our  hearts  may  not  condemn  ns."  This  passage 
has  ofllen  been  cited  to  fix  a  charge  of  deepest  heterodoxy  upon 
the  writer,  a  living  divine.  It  is  conceived  to  contain  a  denial 
of  the  Atonement  in  any  but  a  subjective  sense,  although  it  af- 
firms  that  by  tvhat  Christ  has  done  we  have  passed  from  the 
death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  righteousness ;  but  further,  that  this 
mystery  has  been  presented  to  us  under  a  certain  figure,  in  order 
that  we  may  judge  rightly  of  its  eflects  and  consequences  for  them 
that  believe.  Thus  to  speak  and  think  is.  in  the  apprehension 
of  some,  to  deny  Redemption  objectively  considered  !  To  believe 
that  by  what  Christ  luis  done  we  have  passed  from  death  unto 
life  is  nothing, — a  mere  shadow  of  faith,  unless  we  are  rendy  to 
say  also,  that  the  eternal  Uedeinption,  forc-ordained  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,t  actually  produced  a  change  in  the 
mind  of  Him  who  willed  it,  the  Eternal,  with  whom  is  no  va- 
riableness nor  shadow  of  turning ! — that  after  a  manifestation 
made  in  these  last  times  the  designs  of  the  Infinite  were  altered, 

*  On  Spiritual  Religiwi,    Omuncrit  on  AplioriHin,  xix.  T.  p.  3U7. 
f  8co  1  IVtcr  i.  20.     Who  verily  uhm  fore-ordained  be/ore  thefuundathm 
of  the  world,  but  was  man  i feat  in  thette  lust  timenfor  you,      r^  ^^^T^ 
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and  He  began  to  consider  that  pardonable  Avhich  before  he  hod 
considered  unpardonable.  What  has  this  latter  doctrine  beyond 
the  former,  save  a  contradiction  ?  Can  we  ascribe  cliavge  of 
purjwsCt  hi  the  literal  sense,  to  the  Omniscient  God  without  con- 
tradicting  the  very  idea  of  a  God  ?  We  rni^ht  indeed  believe 
tliat  a  something,  veiled  not  revealed  by  those  words,  is  true,  had 
we  assurance  to  that  eilect ;  but  this  would  not  be  what  seems 
to  be  contended  for,  namely,  an  admission  that  they  are  true  in 
the  literal  scn.se.  I  suppose  there  is  no  Christian  who  doubts  that 
tlie  mystery  of  Redemption  has  more  in  it  than  man  can  fathom. 
When  I  see  how  some  men  impregnate  the  writings  of  others  with 
the  products  of  their  own  swarming  brains,  su])|K)sititious  heresies, 
folonicfi,  fantasies,  fooleries,  i'alse  ]jhilosophie.s,  demoniacal  doc- 
trines and  so  forth,  I  often  recall  a  couplet  of  Drj'den's  respecting 
prrversions  of  the  Bible  : — 

Tlie  fly-blown  text  coiiccivos  nn  alien  brood. 
And  turns  to  ninggotd  what  was  meant  for  food.* 

I  \i*ould  fain  learn  of  those,  who  look  upon  my  Father's  sehemo 
of  faith  as  something  less  satisfactory  to  a  religious  mind  than  that 
which  they  have  embraced,  if  they  can  point  out  any  important 
moral  truth,  any  great  spiritual  idea,  any  soul-sustaining  belief, 
any  doctrine  unquestionably  necessary  or  highly  helpful  to  the 
sup]K)rt  and  saiety  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  was  rejected  or 
unrecognized  by  him.  Can  they  show  that  his  '*  rationalizing,'' 
as  aonie  designate  the  edbrts  he  made  to  free  the  miiids  of  Chrio* 
tians  from  schemes  of  doctrine,  which  seemed  to  him  *'  absolutely 
irrational,"  and  therefore  derogatory  to  God  and  injurious  to  man, 
excluded  him  from  participating  in  any  2)ractical  results,  that  can 
be  deemed  favorable  to  a  pure,  deep,  earnest  Christianity.  If, 
they  are  unable  to  do  this,  and  neither  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  of  Original  Sin,  of  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  of  Sacra- 
ments, of  Justification,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  any  op|>onent 
of  his  Christian  philosophy  hitherto  even  attempted  to  show  that 
his  conceptions  were  not  as  pregnant  and  spiritual,  as  deeply  per- 
vaded with  the  sense  of  the  relations  betwixt  the  creature  and  the 
Creator  as  those  to  which  they  adhere  ;  instead  of  asserting  that 
his  creed  is  less  pious  and  religious  than  their  own,  they  should 

*  Religio  ImxcL    Tliis  pungent  couplet  was  pointed  out  to  me,  tome  fears 
ajpo,  by  my  friend,  ^Ir.  II.  C.  liobinson. 
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try  to  proye  that  it  is  luss  reasonable  and  stands  upon  a  leas  se* 
cure  foundation.  When  they  have  sliown  this  they  will  have  in* 
clusively  ])roved,  that,  wliatever  spiritual  ideas  Ite  may  have 
possessed,  his  system  did  not  properly  eontain  them.  But  such  a 
proof  can  only  be  furnished  by  st  rict  lo<ifical  processes  ;  there  can 
be  no  short  cut  to  it  by  assumption,  or  representations  concerning 
his  state  of  mind,  and  the  influences  upon  it,  calculated  to  lessen 
the  value  of  his  testimony. 

I  can  not  quit  the  subject  of  my  Father's  competency  for  the 
investigation  of  religious  questions,  without  noticing  another  siig* 
gestiou  wliich  has  been  thrown  out  on  this  same  point,  and 
which,  from  its  partial  truth,  seems  likely  to  confinn  or  convey 
what  is  very  far  Irom  true.  It  has  been  observed  that  Coleridge 
was  given  to  contemplation  rather  than  to  action,  and  that  he 
even  resembled  Hamlet  in  carrying  to  excess  the  habit  of  abstract- 
ing. But  religious  doctrine  is  to  be  tried  by  its  capability  of 
practical  application,  its  relation  to  appointed  ends,  and  hence  the 
speculative  mind  is  ill  qualilicd  to  judge  truly  on  a  subject  of  this 
nature  ;  instead  r.f  acquiescing  in  a  sound  and  pious  creed,  per- 
sons of  such  a  character  are  apt  to  prefer  a  shallow,  unsubstantial 
and  fantastic  one,  framed  by  their  limited  understanding  and  hu- 
man Imagination.  The  following  is  part  of  a  passage  once  ap- 
plied to  my  Father  in  a  striking  article  in  the  duarterly  Review. 
'*  VV'lien  a  religious  creed  is  presented,  say  to  a  disputatious  and 
subtle  mind,  in  which  the  action  of  the  critical  faculty  overbears 
a:id  absorbs  all  other  energies,  that  faculty  reganls  the  creed  pro- 
posed polemically,  considers  it  with  reference  to  logical  and  tech- 
nical precision,  and  not  in  respect  to  its  moral  characteristics  and 
tendencies,  and  wastes  upon  this  theoretic  handling  of  sacred 
themes  all  the  sedulity  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  seeking  to 
give  eflect  to  the  prodered  means  of  spiritual  amelioration."* 

All  this  may  be  true  enough  of  the  mere  intellectualist ;  but 
who  that  was  well  acquainted  with  Coleridge,  as  an  author  or  as 
a  man,  could  suppose  that  such  M'as  his  character,  or  speak  of 
views  like  his  as  the  product  of  understanding  unirradiated  by 
reason,  and  fancy  uninspired  by  the  spiritual  sense?  Of  all  men 
in  the  present  age  he  was  among  the  first  and  ever  among  the 

•  See  the  Quarterly  Review  f«)r  December,  1841,  pp.  11-12.  The  pa«- 
•oj^e  is  from  Mr.  Gladstoue^s  *'  Church  Principles  considered  in  their  remiUj^ 
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most  earnest  to  maintain,  that  *'  religion  must  have  a  moral 
ori^^in,  so  far  at  least  that  the  evidence  of  its  doctrines  can  not, 
like  the  truths  of  abstract  science,  be  wliolly  independent  of  the 
Mill  :"*  that  *'  reli<^ion  is  designed  to  improve  the  nature  and  facul- 
ties of  man,  and  that  every  part  of  religion  is  to  be  judged  by  its 
relation  to  this  main  end."t  Tliese  maxims  he  insisted  on  during 
liis  whole  course  as  a  religious  writer ;  they  plainly  had  a  deep 
hold  on  his  mind,  and  were  uttered  by  him,  not  with  the  lip  only, 
as  if  learned  from  others,  but  as  if  they  had  indeed  been  drawn 
from  "  the  fountain-head  of  genuine  sei(-research."  If  he  then 
tried  a  religious  creed  "  with  reiercnce  to  logical  and  technical  pre- 
cision, and  not  in  resjwct  to  its  moral  cluiractcristioi  and  ten- 
{lc7tcicSy^  how  strangely  must  he  have  deserted  a  principle  which 
his  own  experience  had  established  ! — how  unaccountably  shut 
his  eyes  to  the* 'light  of  a  "salety  lamp,*'t  which  his  own  hands 
liad  hung  up  for  the  guidance  of  others  !  Let  any  candid  reader 
consult  on  this  subject  the  Aids  to  Rcfcctioti,  es[)ecially  that  iwr- 
tion  in  which  the  author  maintains,  that  "  revealed  truths  are  tc 
be  judged  of  by  us,  as  far  as  they  are  groiuids  of  i»raetice,  or  in 
some  way  connected  with  our  moral  and  spiritual  interests,'* — 
that  '*  the  life,  tlie  substance,  the  hope,  the  love,  in  one  word,  the 
faith, — ^these  are  derivatives  from  the  practical,  moral  and  spir- 
itual nature  and  being  of  man  ;*'  and  then  ask  himself  whether 
he  who  wrote  thus  could  be  capable  of  falling  into  the  error  de- 
scribed above.  And  again  let  him  see  whether  he  can  cite  a 
single  passage  from  his  writings  in  which  he  apjiears  to  be  trying 
a  cree<l  according  to  logical  ])recisiuu  alone,  without  regard  to  i(a 
dceiHT  liearings.  So  far  from  being  apt  to  consider  articles  of 
belief  exclusively  in  their  intellectual  aspect,  in  his  departures 
from  received  orthodoxy  he  was  chiefly  influenced  by  moral  con- 
siderations, by  his  sense  of  the  discrepancy  bcHwixt  the  tenet,  in 
its  ordinary  form,  and  the  teachings  of  conscience, — his  conviction 
that  the  doctrine,  as  connnonly  understood,  either  meant  nothing 
or  something  which  opposed  the  spiritual  sense  and  practical 
reason,  t 

•  r»i«»g.  Litcinrin,  p.  297. 
f  Aids  to  Ucfloclion,  I.  p.  223. 

X  Sec  tho  Aids  to  Uvfloction  on  Spiritual  Rcligiou.    Comment  on  Aph 
11^  L  p.  215. 
g  The  ititfrostiiiK  Article  on  Development  in  tlie  ChriH.  linn^Htbrr.ttcet 
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The  mere  intdlectualists,  who  try  divine  things  hy  haman 
measures,  had  in  my  Father  a  life-long  opponent.  Why  then  ii 
a  chaise  of  mere  intellectualism  brought  against  himself?  Is  it 
because  ho  resisted  the  insidious  sophism  which  splits  the  complex 
being  of  man ;  separates  the  moral  in  his  nature  from  tho  rational* 

for  January,  whicli  1ms  jmt  conic  into  my  hands,  and  in  which  I  find  a  con* 
firmation  of  some  romarks  of  mine,  in  tliis  Introduction,  on  the  Itoniish  due* 
trino  of  tho  Euclmriiit,  contains  the  following  sentenecti,  which  I  take  the 
liberty  to  quote  for  the  sake  of  explaining  more  clearly  my  Father's  rofide 
of  thought  on  th3  rehition  of  divine  truth  to  the  miud  of  nuin:  "Our  itkos 
on  mysterious  subjects  are  necessarily  superficial ;  they  are  intellectually 
paper-ideas;  tlioy  will  not  stand  cxaminatinn ;  they  vanish  into  darkness  it 
we  try  to  aualyze  them.  A  child,  on  reading  in  fuiry  tales  aliout  nuuncal 
converMons  and  metamorphoses,  has  most  simple  definite  ideas  instantly  of 
things,  of  wliich  the  reality  is  purely  unintelligible.  His  ideas  are  paper 
oues ;  a  philosopher  may  tell  him  that  he  can  not  liave  them  really,  because 
they  issue,  wlien  pursue<l,  in  something  self-e4»ntradietory  and  absurd ;  tliat 
he  is  mistaken  an<l  only  thinks  he  has  them ;  but  the  child  has  (hem,  such 
us  they  are,  and  they  are  powerful  ones,  and  mean  something  real  at  the 
bott4»n).  Our  ideas,  in  the  regi<»n  of  religious  mystery,  liave  this  ehildt«h 
eliaracter;  the  4*nrly  Church  hud  such.  It  held  a  simple,  superfieial,  child- 
like idea  of  an  absidute  e(»nversi«)n  of  the  bread  and  wuie  into  the  Body  and 
BIo4k1  ;  and  with  this  idea,  us  with  an  hier(»glyphie  emblem  of  soniemy^teri 
ous  and  awful  reality,  it  stop|MHl  short,**  pp.  135-6.  Our  idea4  on  tlie 
supersensual  and  spiritual  arc  without  the  spliere  of  the  understanding,  tlie 
forms  of  which  are  a<Lapted  to  a  world  of  sense,  though  it  is  by  the  media- 
ti«Hi  of  the  understanding  alone,  by  its  *' hieroglyphic  emblems,"  that  we  eaa 
take  any  c«>gniz:uiee  of  them  or  bring  them  into  the  light  of  eoiise;oi!«ae:«s : 
still  to  describe  these  ideas  as  "  su]K*rticial,**  and  as  merely  indicating  **  «dim« 
mysterious  and  awful  reality,*'  appears  to  Ik?  scarcely  doing  them  justi(*e. 
There  is  indeinl  a  iMtekground  of  mere  mystery  and  uu<]efineil  reality  in  all 
our  religious  Ix^liefs ;  exeunt  omnes  in  w^Kirrium  ;  but  they  luive  a  fore- 
^*(»und  t<H»,  a  substance  apprehensible  by  faith,  visible  to  the  eye  of  reason 
aud  the  spirit,  us  truly  and  actually  as  the  things  of  sense  are  perceptible 
by  our  senses.  A  vague  belief  that  somdhini/,  refer rinl  to  by  the  words 
*' conversion  t>f  bread  and  wine  into  the  IVnly  and  ISUkkI,**  is  a  religious 
reality,— can  this  Iw  dignitiiHl  with  the  name  of  un  Idea  f  \Vhat  eiui  verify 
or  attest  the  truth  of  a  vague  spiritual  Somrthhttff  What  spiritual  benefit 
etui  such  vague  U'lief  e<inl'er  upon  4»ur  spirits  }  If  religious  ideas  are  vnsnie 
ami  fiuportieial.  what  ideas  are  ]H>sitive  atul  profound  f  Again,  is  it  true 
that  the  ideas  of  children  and  of  the  early  Chuivli  were  of  this  description  I 
I  more  than  doubt  that.  A  child  who  reads  of  magieid  metamorphoses  has 
very  definite  ei>nceptions  iH'forehis  mind,  and  so  liad  the  early  Church  in  re- 
gard  to  the  Eucharist.  The  early  Fathers  seem  to  have  held,  that  the  coa- 
■eerateil  elements  ix'ciune  the  material  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  that,  hit 
Unly  U'iug  humortttl,  to  feed  u|)on  it  inunortpliseil  our  bodies,  even  is  his 
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llic  spiritual  from  conscience  and  reason ;  thrusts  aside  the  un* 
Jerslauding  from  its  iicccs-sary  oflice  of  org^anizing  and  evolving 
the  \vhoIo  mind,  and  thus  brings  Iialf  truth  and  confusion  into 
ever)'  department  of  thought?  Did  he  show  himself  unspiritual 
in  declaring  that  superstition  is  not,  as  some  will  have  it,  a  bo- 
based  Ibrm  oi faith,  but  a  disguised  infidelity,  since  men  become 
superstitious  inasmuch  as  they  are  ''  sensuous  and  dark,  slaves 
by  their  own  compulation ;"  or  heartless  because  he  refused  to 
establish  faith  on  feeling  and  fancy,  a])art  from  reflection,  and  to 
aflopt  the  slavish  maxim,  that  forms  of  doctrine,  which  have 
l)een  associated  with  religious  ideas  are  to  be  received  implicitly, 
— are  not  to  be  examined  whether  they  stifle  the  trntli  or  con- 
vey it  rightly  ?  Ko  I  it  is  not  from  a  strict  and  careful  exami- 
nation of  his  ivrifift^s  that  these  notions  have  arisen,  but  from  a 
partial  view  of  his  life  and  its  bearing  upon  his  character.  It 
has  been  thought  that  he  led  too  exclusively  a  liie  of  contempla- 
tion to  be  thoroughly  well  qualified  for  a  moral  i)receptor,  that 
he  dwelt  too  much  on  the  s|>eculativc  side  of  philosophy  to  have, 
in  fullest  measure,  a  true  philoso[>her's  wisdom.  It  has  been  af- 
tinncd  that  he  dealt  with  "  thoughts  untried  in  action,  unverified 
by  application,  mere  exercises  of  the  thinking  faculty  revolving 
into  itM»lt*:"  that  he  **  lived  a  life  of  thinking  for  thinking's  sake/' 
I  can  not  admit  that  this  is  true.  AVhether  or  no  it  would  have 
l)een  better  ibr  Mr.  Coleridge's  own  mind  and  character  had  he 
exercised  a  regular  profession,  and  been  less  withdrawn  from 
family  cares,  it  is  not  ibr  me  to  determine  :  but  this  I  can  alHrm, 

Word  and  Spirit  giivc  eternal  life  to  our  souls;  that  by  miracle  the  divine 
IJ^kIv  and  MUhxX  were  mu1tiplie<l  as  the  loaves  and  lislies  had  been,  and  re- 
tained the  phnwmnia  of  bread  and  wine.  This  ancient  sensiunis  notion  of 
the  Heal  Presence  is  definite  enon^j^h ;  and  equally  dcfinito  is  tlm  nKMJern 
spiritual  n(»ti4m,  that  by  the  J^ody  and  lUood  we  are  to  umhTstand  the  life- 
j,nving  p'jwer  and  influence  of  the  Uodceiner  upm  our  whc»le  bein«f,  Ixnly 
ntid  84iul,  and  that  thin  p<iwer  of  eternal  life  is  conveyed  to  us  in  ini  especial 
nianner  when  we  receive  the  appointed  8ynib(>l;4  in  faith.  The  Rensuc»us 
t<'«et  has  been  exchanjifed  f«>r  the  Kpiritual  d<K'trine  becauw;  that  seimnons 
tenet  was  no  mere  myntery  but  a  plain  absurdity, — a  jK)or,  weak,  j^rovelling 
shallow  c<»n"ei)tion.  Yet  this  low  conception  preserved  the  8ubi>tantial 
truth:  it  was  a  cocoon  in  which  the  Ppiritnal  idea  was  ccmtaincd,  as  in  a 
tofnl>-cra'!le,  buricil,  yet  kept  alive.  The  spiritual  ideas  cfmtained  in  the 
a«»etrinc  of  the  Kueharist,  and  the  intellectual  statement  of  the  d<K'trine,  are 
of  course  different  thini^s ;  the  former  oi  ght  to  be  positive  and  certain, — 
lh<^  latter  intelligible  and  distinct. 
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that  to  represent  him  as  having  spent  a  life  of  iuaoUon,  or  ol 
thinking  without  reiereneo  to  practical  ends,  is  an  injustice  both 
to  him  and  to  the  products  of  his  mind.  To  vmte  and  to  think 
were  his  chief  business  in  life;  contemplation  was  the  calling  1o 
which  his  Maker  called  him ;  but  to  think  wcrelijfor  tlUnking'i 
sake, — merely  for  the  excitement  and  pastime  of  the  game«  is  no 
man's  calling;  it  is  an  occupation  utterly  unworthy  of  a  ratioual 
and  immortal  being.  AA'hether  or  no  he  deserves  such  a  judg- 
ment let  men  determine  by  a  careful  sur\Ty  of  his  writings  ;  in 
connection  with  all  those  studies  which  are  necessary  in  order  to 
make  them  understood  ;  let  them  pronounce  upon  his  character 
afterwards  ;  perhaps  they  will  sec  it  with  difierent  eyes,  and 
with  clearer  ones  when  they  have  finished  the  course.  I  can  not 
of  course  attempt  here  to  vindicate  his  claim  to  some  "  gift  of 
genuine  insight,"  as  an  ethical  writer  ;  but  in  relerencc  to  the 
remarks  lately  cited  I  ask,  of  what  sort  are  the  thoughts  dealt 
with  in  The  Friendy  the  Aids  to  Rrjlcction,  the  Lay  Sermons, 
the  Church  and  State,  the  Literary  Remains  ?  May  it  not 
be  said  that,  of  the  thoughts  they  contain,  one  large  class,  that 
relating  to  politics,  can  not,  by  their  nature,  **  issue  out  of  ads^^ 
—out  of  the  particular  acts  of  an  individual  life,— or  be  tried  and 
applied  in  action  by  the  individual  who  treats  of  them,  though 
they  tend  to  acts  and  are  to  have  practical  consequences;  seeing 
that  they  relate  to  national  movements,  interests  of  boilies,  deal- 
ings of  comninnitios;  while  another  still  larger  class,  which  con- 
cern the  moral  and  spiritual  lK*ing  of  man,  are  capable  of  bottig 
tried  and  venP.cd  in  the  life  of  every  Christian,  "whether  he  bo 
given  to  outward  action,  or  whether  activities  of  an  inward  char- 
acter, have  been  his  chief  occupation  upon  earth  ?  To  deny 
their  author  this  practical  knowledge  and  experience  would  be  a 
satire  on  his  pergonal  character  rather  than  a  review  of  his  ])hil- 
osopliical  mind.  All  the  poetry,  all  the  poetical  criticism  which 
my  I'^ither  produced  has  a  practical  end  ;  for  jjoetrj'  is  a  vissible 
creation,  the  flnal  aim  of  which  is  to  benefit  man  by  means  K\i 
delight.  As  for  his  moral  and  religious  writings,  if  practical 
wisdom  is  not  in  them,  they  are  empty  indeed,  for  their  whole 
aim  is  practical  uscftilness — the  regulation  of  action,  the  actions 
of  iiic  heart  and  mind  with  their  appropriate  manifestations-— the 
furtht»ranco  of  man's  well-being  here  ami  hereafter.  This  remaik, 
that  my  Father  lived  a  life  of  thinking  for  thinking's  sake  is  eillici 
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the  severest  of  judgments,  more  severe  than  his  worst  and  most 
prejudiced  enemies  ever  passed  on  him  in  the  heat  of  conflict,  or 
it  is  no  censure  at  all,  but  rather  a  commendation ;  inasmuch  as 
the  soul  is  better  than  the  body,  and  mental  activity  nobler  than 
corporeal. 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  see,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Coleridge's 
own  opinion  of  an  excessive  praciicalUy,  or  what  is  commonly 
so  called,  for  the  term  is  commonly,  though  I  believe  incorrectly, 
applied  to  a  mere  outward  activity.*  Thus  he  8|K)ke  of  an  ex- 
cellent man,  whom  he  deeply  honored  and  loved,  to  his  Iriend 
Mr.  8tut field  : 

•*  I  was  at  first  much  amused  with  your  clever  account  of  our 
old  and  valued  friend*s  occupations — ^but,  after  a  genial  laugh,  I 
read  it  again  and  was  allected  by  its  truth,  and  by  the  judicious 
view  you  have  taken.  My  poetical  predilections  have  not,  I 
trust,  iiidisprsed  rnc  to  value  utility,  or  to  reverence  the  benevo- 
lence, which  leads  a  man  of  superior  talents  to  devote  himself  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  Useful,  however  coarse  or  homely  a  ibnn 
it  may  wear,  provided,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is,  first,  actually 
useful  in  it.self,  and  secondly,  comparatively  so,  in  reference  to 
the  objects  in  which  he  would  or  might  otherwise  employ  him 

self It  seems  to  me  impossible  but  that  this  inccssan* 

bustle  about  little  things,  and  earnestness  in  the  removal  of  stu 
l)id  impediments,  with  the  irritations  arising  out  of  them,  mus. 

•  Men  who  arc  given  to  outwar<l  action  think  nil  else  idloDcsus  or  worwv 
wliilc  men  of  thought  can  estimate  their  usefulness  and  do  them  honor, 
vhcn  they  are  consistent  ami  at  one  with  themsflves.  But  thought  is  the 
active  buMtness  of  a  certain  part  of  mankind.  Literary  men  and  teachers 
w!io  affect  to  be  men  of  the  world  and  unite  a  great  <leal  of  onlinary  prac- 
ticalHu  with  their  peculiar  vocation,  are  apt  to  become  low  in  thfir  aims 
and  superficial  in  execution.  A  poet  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  better  employed 
in  jM?rfcctiu;;  an  wle,  if  it  be  worth  writing  at  all,  or  eonfnrmiiig  a  drama 
to  the  rules  of  art,  than  in  direelinjr  a  farm  or  regulatin;,'  a  railway  or  ar 
ran;;ing  a  public  spectacle.  If  his  jxietry  is  what  poetry  ought  to  be,  it  is 
worth  the  dcvotif»n  of  all  his  time  and  energies,  save  what  are  required  for 
the  cliarities  of  life,  or  for  procuring  the  means  of  sulitiistenec. 

Hie  article  in  the  Qw/ir/rr/y,  referred  to  above,  speaks  so  well  and  p<»w- 
crfully  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  that  I  the  more  regret  its  containing  any  thing 
cnlcuhiteil  to  strengthen  misunderstandings  in  regard  to  my  Father.  They 
wIm>  lK*#t  un<lerstand  the  Poet  and  Phihwopher  best  understand  the  Philo« 
•ophic  }^»ct  his  Friend  Let  them  not  be  cootrasted,  but  set  si  le  by  side  to 
tliruw  light  and  lustre  upon  each  other. 
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have  an  undesirable  e^R'ct  on  any  mind  constituted  for  nobler 
aims ; — and  this  unquiet  routine  is,  in  my  judj^ment,  the  very 
contrary  to  what  I  should  deem  a  salutary  alterative  to  the  qual« 
ities  in  our  friend's  nature,  of  which  the  peccant  excess  is  most 
to  bo  apprehended.  It  is  really  grievous,  that  with  a  man  of 
such  a  head  and  such  a  heart,  of  such  varied  inibrmation  and  in 
easy  circumstances  too,  the  miracle  of  Aaron  should  bo  reversed, 
a  swarm  of  little  pnakes  eat  up  the  p^reat  one,  the  sacred  serpent, 
synihol  of  intellect,  dedicated  to  the  God  of  Ilealinsi^.  I  could  not 
help  thiukintr,  when  I  last  8aw  him,  that  he  l(H)ked  more  a^od  than 
the  interval  between  that  and  his  former  vi-sit  could  account  for  " 

MR.  Coleridge's  **  remarks  on  the  present  mode  of  conduct- 
ing PUBLIC  JOURNALS.** 

There  is  one  other  subject  on  which,  after  going  through  the 
present  work  in  order  to  finish  preparing  it  for  the  press,  I  have 
ibund  it  necessary  to  give  some  explanation.  Throughout  this 
edition  I  have  abstained  from  interference  with  the  tezt^  as  far 
as  the  sense  was  concerned,  though  the  changes  wrought  in  the 
course  of  thirty  years  would  probably  have  led  the  author  to 
make  many  alterations  in  it  himself,  had  he  republished  the  work 
at  all  in  its  present  form.  In  one  or  two  sentences  only  I  have 
altered  or  removed  a  few  words  afleeting  the  imjjort  of  them,  in 
order  to  do  away  with  unquestionable  mistakes  respecting  literary 
facts  of  slight  importance.  But  from  the  end  of  the  last  chap- 
ter of  the  critique  on  Mr.  Wordsworth's  jioetry  I  have  withdrawn 
a  paragraph  concerning  the  detractors  from  his  merits — the  mode 
in  which  they  carried  on  their  critical  warfare  against  him  and 
some  others — for  the  same  reason  which  led  the  late  Editor  to 
suppress  a  note  on  the  subject  in  Vol.  I. — namely  this  :  that  aa 
those  passages  contain  j)crso?ial  remarks,  right  or  wrong,  they 
were  anomalies  in  my  Father's  writings,  unworthy  of  them  and 
of  him,  and  such  as  I  feel  sure  he  would  not  himself  have  re- 
printed. This  reason  indeed  is  so  obvious,  that  no  explanation 
or  connncnt  on  the  subject  would  have  been  given,  if  I  had  not 
been  told  that  Lord  JellVey  had  of  late  years  republished  hit 
reply  to  those  remarks  of  Mr.  Coleridge  ;  this  makes  mo  feel  it 
proiH*r  to  say,  that  I  suppress  the  passages  in  question,  and 
shouitl  have  done  sc   if  no  contradiction   had   been  offered  to 
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them,  pimply  because  they  are  personal,  and  now  also  be* 
cause  I  believe  tliat  some  parts  of  them,  conveyinp^  detailR 
of  fact,  are  inaccurate  as  to  the  letter  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  with  an  assurance  that  in  spint  they  are  just  and  true. 
They  may  be  inaccurate  in  the  letter:  the  speeches  referred  to 
may  nocr  have  been  uttered  just  as  they  were  told  to  my  Father 
and  repeated  by  him ;  Sir.  Jeffrey's  Ian<;uage  to  himself  he  may 
not  have  recalled  correctly  ;  and  I  am  quite  willinjif  to  allow  that 
\\\  the  way  of  hospitality  he  received  more  than  he  «^ave,  the  fact 
of  apjHircnt  cordiality,  however,  beinjr  equally  attested  whether 
Mr.  Jeflrey  asked  Mr.  Coleridge  to  dinner  or  received  a  similar 
invitation  from  him.  By  the  mention  of  these  particulars  my 
Father  injured,  as  I  think,  a  good  cause  ;  a  volume  of  such  anec- 
dotes, true  or  liilse,  would  never  have  convinced  men  of  ths  parly 
which  he  had  op|)osed,  or  brought  them  to  confess,  that  the  criti* 
risms  of  the  E.  lleview  were  in  great  measure  dictated  by  party 
Kjiirit ;  to  men  not  of  the  party,  who  should  take  the  trouble  of 
reierring  to  them,  I  have  little  doubt,  that  this  would  be  apparent 
on  the  face  of  those  writings  themselves, — from  the  manner  and 
from  the  matter  of  them.  I  must  repeat  that  I  believe  the  sup- 
pressed passages  to  bo  neither  mistaken  nor  untruthful  as  to  their 
viain  drift,  which  1  understand  to  bo  this :  that  the  E.  lie- 
viewers  expressed  a  degree  of  contc??ipt  for  the  poetical  produc- 
tions of  their  opponents  in  politics,  M'hich  it  is  scarcely  conceivablo 
that  they  could  have  really  felt,  or  would  have  felt  had  jwlitics 
been  out  of  the  question — more  especially  with  regard  to  the 
|KXMns  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  that  they  imputed  a  character  to  them, 
uinl  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  stamped  that  character  upon  them  to 
the  eye  of  the  ])ublic,  which  tho^e  productions  never  could  have 
borne  to  the  mind  of  any  iniprejudiced,  careful,  and  competent 
critic — indeed  such  characters  at  onco  of  utter  imbecility  and 
striking  eccentricity  as  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  the  coinage  of 
ail  ingenious  brain,  rather  than  the  genuine  impression  which 
any  actual  body  of  poetry  could  make  upon  any  human  mind, 
that  was  not  itself  either  imbecile  or  highly  eccentric.  This 
charge  was,  indeed,  not  capable  of  a  precise  proof,  and  Mr.  C.  acted 
with  his  usual  incaution  in  o])enly  declaring  what  he  felt  quite 
certain  of,  but  could  not  regularly  demonstrate.  Whether  or  no 
he  had  good  reason  to  leel  this  certainty — waiving  his  personal 
recollection.s  even  those  that  have  not  been  denied— I  willingly 
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leavo  to  the  judgment  of  all  who  are  capable  of  comparing  the 
critiques  in  question  with  the  poems  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  with 
the  general  estimate  of  them  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  readers 
and  lovers  of  poetry  in  general,  from  the  time  when  the  Lyrical 
Ballads  first  appeared  till  tlio  present  day.  There  was  doubtless 
a  2^fi^io  principii  on  Mr.  Coleridge's  part  in  this  dispute ;  Iio 
assumed  tlie  merits  of  his  friend's  poetry  :  for  though  this  was  a 
point  which  he  of\en  sought  to  prove,  by  showing  that,  taken  at 
large,  it  treated  of  the  most  important  and  aflecting  themes  that 
can  interest  the  heart  of  man,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  man- 
ner tliat  would  stand  the  test  of  any  poetical  rule  or  principle 
tliat  could  be  applied  to  it,  and  this  without  contradiction  from 
any  one  meeting  him  on  his  own  ground,  not  merely  baflling  him 
by  rude  rcasoiucss  irony,  and  boisterous  banter — those  heavy 
bhnit  weapons  of  disputants  who  abound  more  in  scorn  than  in 
wisdom, — ^still  questions  of  poetical  merit  are  so  fine  and  complex, 
that  they  can  hardly  bo  decided  altogether  by  rule,  but  must  be 
determined,  as  spiritual  matters  are  to  be  determined,  by  spcciiie 
results  and  experiences,  which  are,  in  this  case,  the  efR*cts  pro- 
duced on  the  poetic  mind  of  the  community.  Before  this  proof 
was  complete  he  in  some  sort  assumed  the  point  at  issue  : — he 
knew  the  critic  to  be  possessed  of  superior  sense  and  talent,  and 
he  felt  sure  that  tliough  it  might  be  possible  for  a  man  of  good 
understanding  and  cultivated  taste  not  to  love  and  admire  the 
poetry  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  it  was  almost  morally  impossible  that 
the  great  body  of  it  could  appear  to  such  a  person  as  it  was  pre^ 
scntcd  in  the  pages  of  IVic  Ed.  Review, — a  thing  to  be  yawned 
and  hissed  oil'  the  stage  at  once  and  forever. — Such  strains  of 
veri*e  as  Tintcrn  Abbey,  The  Old  Cumberland  lief^^ar,  Address 
to  7uy  infant  Daughter,  Jioy  of  Wynamlcr-merc,  Lines  left  upon 
a  Yew-tree  seat,  Character  of  the  Jfappj/  Warrior; — such  poema 
as  the  Ode  to  Duty,  Evening  Walk,  Rob  Roy*s  Grave^  Iligfi* 
land  Girl,  Yarroio  revisited,  Ruth,  Landamin,  The  Brothers^ 
Female  Vagrant,  Forsaken  Indian  Womun/^  Tlie  two  April 

*  lliis  Complaint  of  tbo  pcrisbiog  mother  may  be  compared  with  Scbil 
ler*s  admired  A^adoweasiselte  Todtenklagt ;  but  I  tbiok  tbat  both  in  poetry 
and  in  pathos  the  English  poem  strikes  a  far  deeper  note.  The  ODguish  of 
A  bereaved  mothcr*8  heart  no  other  poet,  I  think,  has  ever  so  powerfully 
portrayed  as  Mr.  Wordsworth. 

Warmly  as  I  admire  the  poetry  of  Keats  I  can  imagine,  that  an  inteU** 
VOL.  Ill  F  r^^^^T^ 
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Mornings,   The  Fountain,  Yenhtrees,  Nutting,  Ped  Castle, 
*  Ti$  tJiouglU  tliat  some  Ivave  died  for  love,  Lines  to  H,  M. ; — 
euch  sonnets  as  that  Composed  on  Westminster  Bridge,  On  the 
Eve  of  a  Friend's  Marriage,  the  World  is  too  much  unth  us, 
Milton  /  tliOH  sJiofddst  be  living  at  this  hour,  those  four  called 
Persofial  Talk,  so  frequently  quoted — could  any  cultivated  and 
intelligent  man  read  these  productions  attentively  without  feeling 
that  in  them  the  author  had  shown  powers  as  a  poet  which  en- 
titled him  at  least  to  a  certain  respect  and  even  deference  ?     Is 
there  any  thing  very  strange  or  startling  in  tliese  compositions  ? 
Or  are  they  flat  and  empty,  with  nothing  in  them — no  freshness 
of  thought  or  feeling  ?     Seen  through  a  fog  the  golden  beaming 
sun  looks  like  a  dull  orange  or  a  red  billiard  ball ; — the  fog  that 
could  rob  these  poems  of  all  splendor  must  have  been  thick  in- 
deed !   I  have  not  mentioned  all  the  most  admirable  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's poems  ;    but  those  which  a  general  acquaintance  with 
poetrj',  and  general  sense  of  the  poetical  might  enable  any  one 
to  understand ;  for  we  may  understand  and  respect  what  wo  do 
not  deeply  enjoy.     The  multitude  of  laughers  knew  nothing  of 
Wordswortliiau  poetry  but  what  they  saw  in  the  pages  of  th^ 
Ileview,  through  the  Reviewer's  tinted  spectacles  ;  the  Reviewei 
himself  must  have  known  it  all,  in  its  length  and  breadth.     If 
he  seriously  avows  that  the  pages  of  that  Journal  give  a  correct 
view  of  his  notion  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry,  nothing  more  can 
be  said  than  that  it  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind ; — Mr.   Coleridge  could  but  judge  by  appearances,  and  I 
think  he  has  not  misrepresented  tlioii. 

In  regard  to  the  review  of  the  Lay  Sermon,  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  Editor  saw  nothing  in  it  to  disapprove  ;  though  few,  I 

gent  nuiQ  might  read  the  Endymion  'with  care,  yet  think  that  it  was  not 
genuiae  poetry ;  that  it  showed  a  sheer  misuse  of  abuDclant  fancy  and  rhyth- 
mical power.  For  its  range  is  narrow ;  like  the  artificial  comedy  it  has  a 
world  of  its  own,  and  this  world  is  most  harmonious  within  itself,  made  up 
of  light  rich  matei:ialfl ;  but  it  is  not  deep  enough  or  wide  enough  to  furnish 
satisfaction  for  the  general  heart  and  mind.  Tlie  passion  of  love  excited  by 
beauty  is  tlie  deepest  thing  it  contains,  and  therefore,  though  its  imagery  is 
io  richly  varied,  we  have  a  sense  of  the  monotonous  in  reading  it  long 
togctlier.  It  is  toujoura  perdrlx  or  something  still  more  dainty  delicate, 
and  we  long  fur  more  solid  diet,  when  we  have  had  this  fare  for  a  little 
while.  Bui  if  ever  a  poet  addressed  the  common  heart  and  universal  reosos 
at  is  Mr.  Wordsworth. 
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think,  who,  at  this  hour,  standing  without  the  channed  dicle  of 
party,  perused  that  article,  would  fail  to  see,  that  it  is  not  so 
much  a  critique  of  the  Sermon  as  a  personal  pasquinade — (what 
are  "  caprice,  indolence,  vanity,"  but  personal  charges)  ? — penned 
by  one,  who  had  scanned  the  author  narrowly,  in  order  to  abuse 
him  scientifically,  and  with  a  certain  air  of  verisimilitude.*  He 
had  enjoyed  special  opportunities  of  taking  those  observations, 
which  he  afterwards  recurred  to  for  such  an  ill  purpose.  My 
Father  had  received  him  (at  Stowey  and,  I  believe,  once  again  at 
Keswick),  with  frank  hospitality  under  his  own  roof;  had  ex- 
tolled his  talents  when  others  saw  no  lustre  in  the  rough  dia* 
mond  ;  had  furnished  his  mind  with  pregnant  hints — intellectual 
seed,  which,  as  the  soil  was  very  capable,  bore,  in  due  time,  a 
har\'est  of  fruit  for  his  own  enrichment.  I  think  Ae  did  not  deny 
these  obligations,  even  while  he  was  privately  expressing  that 
personal  pique  and  hostile  feeling,  which  ho  vented  to  the  public 
under  cover  of  patriotism  and  concern  for  the  people.  Under 
cover,  I  say,  without  impugning  his  sincerity  and  earnestness  in 
either ;  the  former,  the  angry  feeling  against  Mr.  Coleridge,  he 
made  no  secret  of  among  his  associates  in  general.     Under  the 

*  Tliis  air  of  verisimilitude  is  less  in  that  article  than  in  the  parent  lam- 
poon (in  Mr.  IIazlitt*8  Political  EMay8\  any  distorted  resemblance  u'hich 
the  latter  may  be  thought  to  contain,  being  frittered  away,  in  the  Ediuboro' 
copy,  by  an  evident  desire  that  the  portrait  should  be  pure  deformity.  In 
the  former  Mr.  Coleridge  is  described  as  **  belonging  to  all  parties,"  and  "of 
service  to  none."  This  might  be  favorably  interpreted ;  he  who  belongs  to 
all  parties  at  one  and  the  same  time,  belongs  to  none  in  particular  and  can 
serve  none  in  particular ;  but  he  may  serve  his  country  all  the  more.  ThU 
feature  was  not  copied ;  but  the  portion  that  follows,  '*  he  gives  up  his  in- 
dependence of  mind,**  in  which  there  was  no  truth  at  all,  was  carefully 
transfused, — the  spirit  of  it  at  least, — iuto  the  second  portrait  Both  eon- 
tain  the  same  insinuation  respecting  my  Father*8  fundamental  religious 
principles — the  same  attempt  to  cast  them  into  suspicion  with  the  unphilo- 
sophic  world — ^upon  which  /  need  make  no  remark.  At  that  time  it  may 
perhaps  have  brought  some  additional  discredit  upon  his  name,  that  he  im- 
puted catholicity  to  his  mother  churclu  "  The  Church  of  EngUind,  which 
he  sometimes,  by  an  hyperbole  of  affectation,  affects  to  call  the  Catholic 
Church"—!!! 

These  things  are  said  in  the  supposition  tliat  my  Father  was  not  wrong 
in  believing  the  author  of  the  critique  in  the  R  R.  and  the  writer  of  th« 
two  critiques  in  the  PoL  Essays,  to  be  the  same  person.  Either  they  are 
identical,  or  the  one  is  a  close  copyist  of  the  other, — ^his  spleen  the 
only  oolder  and  more  unrelenting. 
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circumstances  my  Father  was  to  be  excused  for  supposing  that 
this  gentleman  of  ''judgment  and  talents"  had  been  employed  to 
run  down  the  Lay  Sermon  in  the  K.  Review,  on  account  of  his 
known  talnit$  for  patirc,  and  the  mivvsojuffpnrjits  ho  liad  al- 
ready publinhcd  on  liimKclf  in  particular ;  but,  as  this  has  been 
denied,  I  liave  withdrawn  two  expressions  %vhich  contain  the  im- 
putation ;  the  passage  concerning  the  satirist  himself  I  have  not 
thought  fit  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Jcflrcy's  demeanor  at  the  Lakes  in  1810  should  never 
have  been  brought  into  this  question  ;  but  from  a  natural  wish  to 
maintain  the  general  truthfulness,  if  not  the  prudence  and  pro- 
priety, of  my  Father's  language  on  the  subject,  I  can  not  help 
Faying,  that  Lord  Jcflrcy's  oM'n  account  of  it  servos  quite  as  well 
as  Mr.  Coleridge's,  to  illustrate  the  difference, — I  think  I  may 
nay  the  discrepancy, — between  tJie  gentleman  conducting  himself 
kindly  and  courtcou.<ly  in  social  life,  and  tlie  same  gentleman  per- 
forming his  duty  as  a  reviewer.  My  Father  liad  undergone  no 
essential  change,  in  the  interval,  either  as  a  poet,  a  politician,  or 
a  man,  nor  had  he  shown  any.  The  Fricftd  was  beiore  the  pub- 
lic. To  pay  compliments,  even  when  they  are  no  more  than  the 
genuine  overflow  of  the  soul,  is  a  mark  of  complacency ;  but  to 
liave  made  efforts  to  "  gratify"  a  gentleman  under  a  notion  that 
he  "liked  to  receive  couiplinientH,"  was  a  still  greater  exercise  of 
{lolitcness.  The  critique  of  ChristaOel  did  not  seem  quite  sym- 
phonious  with  compliments  paid  to  the  poetic  mind  of  him  M'ho 
was  best  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  2Vic  Ajicicnt  Mar' 
incr,  a  poem  which,  equally  with  that  and  on  very  similar  grounds, 
deserved  to  be  called  a  **  mixture  of  raving  and  drivelling."*    **  I 

*  An  article  ou  Coleridge  in  the  Penny  Ci/clopadia,  ^vbIch,  together  with 
some  misstatements  of  fiict,  contaiDS  the  Ed.  Review  opinions  on  my  Father's 
merits  as  an  author,  to  wit,  that  he  had  next  to  none  at  all,  and  seems  to 
have  been  written  by  a  disciple  of  the  critic  who  pronounced  Chriaiabel 
worthless  with  the  exception  of  one  passage,  after  referring  to  wluit  was 
pointed  out  ou  this  subject  by  Mr.  Dequiuccy,  proceeds  thus :  "  Of  this 
liabit  (that  of '  trusting  to  others  for  suggestions  w*hich  he  improved,  and 
for  ideas  which  he  elaborated'),  another  instance  is  supplied  by  Alvar's  dun- 
geon soliloquy  in  the  Remorse  (Act  v.  Scene  1),  the  ideas,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  words  of  which  are  derived  from  Caleb's  prison  soliloquy  in 
Caleb  Williams."  Impressive  writer  in  his  own  line  as  I  knew  Mr.  God- 
win to  bo, -I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  he  had  written  anything  to  poetical  • 
as  Alvar's  dungeon  soliloquy.     Anxious  however  to  give  him  hi«»  due  I  took 
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cheerfully  acquit"  tho  writer  of  any  the  least  perception  of  merit 
in  the  poem ;  alihouf^h  Scott  and  Byron,  the  most  admired  {loets 
of  tho  day,  were  known  to  have  cxprenHcd  admiration  of  it|  he 

up  Calrb  WiUlamn,  mid  for  pli'iuitirc  jis  wi'll  iis  duty,  n*fiil  it  all  through  f<ir 
the  iKcoiid  tinic  in  tiiy  life.  I  |M.'ruM<*d  with  fipociid  euro  tho  thrco  powerful 
duiptcrs  iu  wliich  Caleb  describes  his  imprisonment;  I  found  that  ho  dwells 
upon  the  **  squalid  solitude**  of  his  forced  aborle,  and  Alvar  mentions 
'*  friendless  solitude  ;**  that  ho  speaks  of  a  "groan**  uttered  in  sleep,  and 
Alvar  speaks  of  "  groaning  and  tears  ;**  but  with  these  exceptions  I  found 
ncitlicr  tho  ideas  nor  tho  words  of  Alvar*s  soliloquy  iu  CaUb  Witliamt, 
My  Father  may  possibly  have  been  led  to  make  tho  reflections  and  form 
the  images  of  tliat  soliloquy  by  Godwin's  striking  novel,  as  lliomsoR  was 
led  to  write  The  Heanons  by  the  perusal  of  Xature;  but  ho  certainly  did 
not  borrow  them  ready-made  therefrom.  The  elosest  resemblance  to  Cdeb 
WUliann  that  I  can  iind  in  the  Ranone  is  not  in  Act  v.  but  in  Act  i.  where 
Alvar  says, 

<•  My  own  life  wearied  mo  I 
And  but  for  tho  imp<rativo  voice  within, 
With  mine  own  hand  I  had  thrown  ofTtho  burthen.*' 

At  tho  end  of  chap.  xi.  vol.  ii.  Cah^b  says,  '*  I  meditated  iuicldc,  and  rumi* 
nated,  in  tho  bitterness  of  my  soul,  uixni  tho  differont  means  of  escaping 
from  tho  load  of  existenee.**  Caleb  is  restrained  from  self-murder,  not  by 
**an  imperative  voieo  within,**  a  v<iice  which  *' calmed"  whilo  it  ^'quelled;" 
his  woriU  arc,  **  Still  smno  inexplicublo  suggestiiHi  withheld  my  botifL  I 
clung  with  desperate  fondfiess  to  this  shadow  of  existence,  its  mystcriout 
attractions,  and  its  hojMlrss  pnwpects.**  Tho  three  preceding  pages  ore 
▼cry  fine  in  their  way,  but  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  JiemorMe  ex* 
cept  of  the  most  gen  end  description.  Indeed  unless  my  Father  had  bficu 
the  first  man  that  ever  described  imprisonment,  ho  could  not  have  avoided 
some  general  similarity  with  former  describers. 

Tlio  whole  article  I  would  recommend  as  a  study  to  those  who  are  desi- 
rous of  acquiring  tho  art  of  depreciation ;  the  principle  of  which  rests  on  the 
force  of  contrast  with  a  pretence  of  candor,  and  may  be  thus  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  rule:  give  the  man  praise  d  minori  in  order  to  take  away  all  the 
credit  commonly  given  him  d  majori :  exalt  other  men,  in  order  to  pull  Aim 
down  from  his  seat,  although  these  other  men  would  themselves  bo  tho  first 
to  replace  him  in  it.  llie  CyclopoHlist  denies  my  Father's  originality  of  mind 
on  plausible  grounds,  perliaps,  and  yet,  I  think,  on  insufficient  ones.  The 
habit  of  obtaining  from  others  **  suggestions  to  improve"  and  **  ideas  to 
elaborate**  may  bo  almost  called  common  to  the  ffentu  vatutn,  Dante  is  es 
teemed  a  vigorous  and  original  writer :  yet  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that 
the  vision  of  the  boy  monk  Alberico,  **  served  as  a  model  for  the  entire  edi* 
fioe  of  his  poem,**  and  furnished  him  with  some  of  bis  striking  details.* 

*  Sec  the  Essay  on  this  subject,  extraeto  1  from  on  ancient  manuscripti 
prefixed  to  Zotti's  Dante,  pp.  19-42. 
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naturally  preferred  his  own  judgment ;  but  I  will  take  upon  xna 
to  Bay,  however  true  this  may  be,  that  no  mere  poetical  demerits 
ever  called  forth  such  a  vehement  explosion  of  hisses  as  that  with 
which  Christabd  was  greeted  in  the  E.  Review ;  that  the  hisses 
were  at  the  author,  because  his  **  daily  prose"  was  "  understood 

DaDte  adopted  every  thing  in  the  Visi<m  that  he  eould  turn  to  advantage, 
and  loft  it  to  bia  commentators  to  make  his  acknowledgments  to  the  youth- 
ful Visionary.  Milton  borrowed  from  all  quarters  as  may  be  seen  in  Todd's 
edition  of  his  works.  Tasso  took  wholesale  from  preceding  Italian  poeti 
and  from  the  Classics.  Oray'n  Elegy  in  a  Cotntry  Churchyard  contains 
scarcely  a  single  image  or  setitiment  that  is  entirely  new,  and  in  all  his 
other  poems  he  helps  himself  without  scruple  to  the  ideas  and  sometimes 
to  the  words  of  other  poets.  Shak spear c  is  full  of  borrowed  pegs  to  hang 
his  thoughts  upon.  Lord  Byron  declared  that  these  charges  of  plagiarism 
against  particular  poets  were  a  folly,  since  all  poets  are  guilty  of  it.  1 
think  tliat  almost  all  poets  borrow  a  good  deal  in  one  way  or  another ;  but 
there  is  a  di/Torence  in  the  mode  of  their  borrowing ;  some  take  the  thoughts 
and  images  of  other  writers  and  combine  them  with  new  matter ;  some  take 
a  great  deal  of  what  constitutes  the  substance  and  brilliancy  of  their  com- 
positions from  historical  or  descriptive  books  in  prose.  Writers  of  a  rich 
and  ornate  style  borrow  more  than  those  of  a  severer  cast:  Byron  borrowed 
far  more  from  books  than  Crabbe,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  borrowed  less, 
I  believe,  than  any  other  great  poet.  Nature  is  the  book  that  he  has  studied 
the  most.  Tlie  Penny  Cycloprodist  has  added  nothing  but  a  mare*s  nest  to 
Mr.  Dcquincey's  instances  of  borrowing  in  my  Father,  of  which  Mr.  De- 
quinccy  himself  thought  so  little,  that  in  spite  of  them  all,  he  "  most  hear- 
tily believed*'  my  Father  "as  entirely  original  in  all  his  capital  preten- 
sions, as  any  one  man  that  ever  has  existed ;  as  Archimedis  in  ancient  days, 
or  as  Shakspeare  in  modern.*' 

An  author  is  to  be  judged,  in  respect  of  original  power,  by  the  total  re- 
sult of  his  productions.  Is  the  whole  a  new  thing,  or  is  there  in  the  whole 
a  something  new  interfused !  Can  you  find  the  like  elsewhere !  By  this 
test  my  Father's  writings  must  be  tried,  and  perhaps  they  will  be  found 
to  stand  it  better  than  those  of  many  an  author,  who  has  carefully  abstained 
from  any  formal  or  avoidable  borrowing.  That  his  are  "the  works  of 
one  who  requires  something  from  another  whereon  to  hang  whatever  ho 
may  himself  have  to  say,"  is  just  such  a  specious  objection  as  the  former 
But  it  should  be  «)nsidered  that  every  writer,  in  moral  or  religious  disqui- 
sition, starts  in  fact  from  previous  thought,  whether  he  expressly  produces 
it  or  not.  In  the  Aith  to  Jifjlcction  and  in  the  Rcniainn  my  Father  has 
given  his  thoughts  in  the  form  of  comments  on  passages  in  the  works  of 
other  men ;  and  this  he  did,  not  from  want  of  originality  of  mind,  but  from 
physical  languor, — ^the want  of  continuous  energy, — together  with  the  ex- 
haustive intensity,  with  which  he  entered  into  that  particular  ]M)rtiuu  of 
tt  subject  to  which  his  attention  was  directed.  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  the  value  of  what  he  has  left  behind  is  so  much  impaired  by  its  vrk 
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to  be  dedicated  to  the  Bupport  of  all  that  courtieri  think  should 
be  supported  :"*  what  Mr.  Coleridge  endeavored  to  support  being 
first,  tlie  war  against  the  tcoidd-be  invader  and  subjugaior  of 
his  country :  secondly,  the  Church  of  England.  No  matter  for 
the  "compliments;"  note  in  1847;  no,  nor  the  disparagements 
either ;  "  not  of  a  pin  ;" — ^as  the  tedious  man  says  in  Measure 
for  Measure,  I  do  not  not  recur  to  them  on  their  own  account 
Perhaps  an  editor  may  **  lawfully**  make  himself  pleasant  to  gen- 
tlemen whom  afterwards  ho  shall  bo  obliged  to  expose  as  "whin- 
ing and  hypochondriacal  ])octs"  in  his  review :  but  it  does  seem 
rather  a  special,  and  somewhat  pliant  and  clastic  law,  that  can 
permit  a  gentleman  to  bo  sociable  and  friendly  in  his  private  be* 
havior  toward  persons,  whom,  some  years  afterwards,  casting  his 
eye  back  on  their  literary  and  political  career,  it  will  be  his  duty 
to  stigmatize,  not  only  as  men  of  "  inordinate  vanity  and  habit- 
ual cfleminacy," — that  is  a  trifle, — but — upon  whose  heads  he 
is  boimd  to  pour  that  dark  flood  of  politico-personal  accusations 
which  may  be  seen  and  analyzed  at  this  day  in  pages  314-15  of 
vol.  xxviii.  of  the  Ed.  lievieiv.i  Utter  disregard  of  consequences 
V)  the  public, — vanity  and  efleminacy, — violence  and  vulgarity, 
—fantastic  trickery, — a  morbid  appetite  for  infamy  with  an  ar- 
lent  love  of  corruption, — folly  that  reels  with  a  sickening  motion 

methodical  form  as  people  at  first  si<;lit  iinngiDC.  TIic  method  and  general 
plan  of  a  literary  work  are  often  quite  arbitrary,  and  sometimes,  for  the 
i.ike  of  preserving  regularity  of  Etrueturo  in  the  arehiteeture  of  a  book,  a 
writer  is  obliged  to  say  u  great  deal  which  is  but  introductory  to  that  of 
bis  own  which  he  has  to  impart. 

♦  I.\L  7?rf/rtr,  voL  xxvii.  p.  C7. 

f  This  fine  specimen  of  a  nuHleni  Philippic, — anEilinboro*,  ^fi/i-Zaih'a(( 
—is  contained  in  the  review  of  the  LiUrarif  Life  of  August,  1817.  I  would 
wish  any  reader  who  has  the  opportunity,  to  compare  it  with  the  language* 
tone,  and  cliaracter  of  Retnark*  on  the  preneni  mode  of  conducting  Critical 
Journals,  contained  in  chapter  xxi.  of  this  work.  The  reviewer  adds,  **  This 
is  the  true  history  of  our  reformed  Anti-Jacobin  poets,  the  life  of  one  of 
whom  is  here  recorded  ;**  and  then  takes  up  Mr.  C.  by  himself  again,  still 
more  in  that  stylo,  which  is  described  in  the  B.  L.,  where  it  speaks  of  the 
critic  losing  himself  in  the  paxqiti/lant. 

The  readers  of  the  E.  R  of  that  day  were  not  fond  of  subtleties  or  fin«*  ■ 
drawn  sketches ;  otherwise  we  might  say  of  the  writers : 

N7/Tiof,  ovK  laaoiv  uo<fi  7r?.tov  fjfitav  Tr«iTOf. 

Such  eritieiim  prevents  the  assailed  from  seeing  their  real  faults,  whiU 
t  precludes  others  from  any  knowledge  of  tlieir  excellencies. 
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from  one  absurdity  to  anotlicr, — adhcrenco  to  notions  that  are  an« 
daciuus  and  inst'inc,  rovoltiii«7  and  iionscuHical,— enttro  want  of 
chiirity,  common  sense,  wit«dom  and  hiunanity, — romantic  servile 
ity, — hearllc5»s  vice,— these  are  attributes  of  tlie  man — they  can 
not  be  confined  solely  to  the  politician.     "VYe  may  charitably  pre- 
sume, indeed,  that  he  who  penned  this  tirade  (one  stroke  of  which 
I  have  passed  by  as  too  *•  rank'^  for  my  pen),  never  imagined 
that  the  charaslers  he  was  blackening  in  eiligy  would  look  a 
single  sliade  the  darker  to  any  one  who  beheld  them  as  a  neigh- 
l>or  of  llesh  and  blood  in  actual  life — the  life  of  truth  and  reality ; 
but  is  it  not  a  strange  state  of  things,  when  we  must  believe  re- 
specting an  organ  of  public  opinion,  that  it  is  not  most  unconsci- 
entious only  because  it  is  out  of  the  domain  of  conscience  alto- 
gether, and  declaims  upon  virtue  and  vice,  wis<lom  and  folly, — 
the  vice  and  f(»lly  of  individuals — without  any  earnest  feeling  or 
belief  on  subjects,  which  demand  the  utmost  earnestness  and 
carefulness  from  all  who  think  or  speak  of  them  ?     Thirty  years 
ago   many  things   were   done   by  honorable  men    which  hon- 
orable men  would  not  do  now,  or  would  gain  great  dishonor  by 
doing ;  money  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Public,  especially 
for  making  men  living  members  of  the  Church  and  followers  of 
Christ,  public  functionaries  too  often  thought  they  might  employ 
according  to  their  own  private  fancies ;  and  such  a  notion  has 
«ven  been  acted  on  by  men  undoubtedly  public-spirited  and  disin- 
terested.    A  dimness  of  vision  on  the  subject  of  duty  prevailed 
among  the  servants  of  the  public  in  general ;  and  reviewers  were 
not  more  clear-sighted  than  the  rest ;  they  thought  themselves 
quite  at  liberty  to  make  the  public  taste  in  literature  subservient 
to  their  own  purposes  as  members  of  a  party  ;  to  choke  up  with 
rubbish  and  weeds  the  streams  of  Parnassus,  if  a  political  adver- 
sary might  be  annoyed  thereby,  though  all  parties  alike  had  an 
interest  in  the  water; — to  bring  the  most  sweeping  and  frightful 
charges  against  their  opponents  in  general  terms,  whether  they 
had  or  had  not  the  slightest  power  to  verify  them  in  particulars. 
Against  this  system  the  Bio^i^raphia  Litcraria  contains  a  stnnig 
protest,  a  protest  to  which  private  feeling  has  given  a  piquancy, 
but  which  in  the  main  it  has  not  corrupted  or  falsified.     I  regret 
that  my  Father,  in  exposing  M'hat  he  held  to  be  wrong  methods 
of  acting  on  the  public  mind,  should  have  been  betrayed  into  any 
degree  of  discomposure  in  his  own  ;  but  I  feel  confident,  that  ho 
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would  not  Iift^re  given  way  to  indignation  on  these  subjects,  if  he 
had  not  bolievcd  his  causo  to  bo  tho  cause  of  the  public  also  ; 
that  tho  things  of  M'hich  ho  complained  were  parts  of  a  system, 
the  oflcnccs  of  which  against  principle  it  was  matter  of  principle 
to  point  out. 

I  have  not  brought  forward  these  grounds  of  complaint  out  of 
any  resentment  against  those  who  showed  so  much  against  my 
^Father,  or — (I  say  it  for  my  own  sake,  not  as  deeming  it  impor- 
tant to  others) — in  any  feeling  of  disrespect  for  their  characters 
in  the  main.  I  make  no  doubt  of  their  possessing  all  the  wit, 
worth,  and  wisdom  which  their  friends  ascribe  to  them,  and  am 
better  pleased  to  think  that  my  Father  was  beset  and  hindered  on 
his  way  by  lions  than  by  assailants  of  a  more  ignoble  kind.  I  have 
recurred  to  those  grounds  of  complaint  in  justification  of  the  Ian* 
guageused  in  this  work  on  the  ''present  mode  of  conducting  pub- 
lic journals,"  and  also  to  justify  tho  children  of  Coleridge  in  re- 
publishing it,  aware  as  we  are,  that  it  will  have  an  interest  and 
even  an  importance  as  a  voice  from  the  grave  of  one  whom,  now 
that  he  is  removed  from  all  eyes  in  this  world,  many  desire  to 
have  heard  and  to  have  looked  upon,  which  it  had  not  when  the 
author  was  still  struggling  through  his  earthly  career.  Some 
persons  will  say,  that  hostility  which  so  little  succeeded  in  its  ob- 
ject of  casting  my  Father's  works  into  general  contempt  and  ob- 
livion, is  unworthy  of  present  regard.  But  there  is  a  little  ana- 
chronism in  this.  It  is  like  saying,  that  because  a  few  stonna  or 
an  inclement  season  did  not  ruin  a  nascent  colony,  and  years  af- 
terwards the  colony  is  in  a  flourishing  state,  it  was  therefore  of 
no  consequence  to  the  colonist  and  not  worth  mentioning  in  his 
liistorj'.  Tlie  colony  lives  and  blooms,  like  the  bay-tree  by  tht 
river-side,  while  the  poor  worn  colonist  moulders  in  the  grave. 
What  is  literary  reputation  now  to  the  author  of  Chriatabel  and 
the  Lay  Sermon?*  Those  works  arc  read  by  many  at  this 
time,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  if  they  had  never  been  declared 

*  My  Father  Ima  obsorveil,  that  au  insi^iticact  work  was  aometiaiea  re- 
viewed for  tho  suke  of  nttackiug  tho  autlior ;  on  tho  other  hand  tho  inor« 
important  works  of  obnoxious  authors  were  often  absolutely  unnoticed. 
Some  of  his  own  were  never  reviewed  in  any  leading  journid ;  but  Clbrttfa- 
W,  the  Lay  SennoHf  and  the  Biograpfiia^  were  caught  up  and  violeatlj 
twisted  into  whip-cord  to  lash  him  who  had  written  them,  and  drive  bim 
if  possible  out  of  tho  temple. 
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worse  than  wasto  paper  by  the  E.  Review  ;  they  could  not  be 
slain  by  arrows  of  criticism  if  they  had  any  vitality  of  their 
own ;  if  they  had  it  not,  who  would  wish  to  give  them  a  gal- 
vanized life— the  only  life  which  some  productions  ever  have  to 
sustain  them — a  mere  emanation  from  the  hot  orb  of  party 
spirit?  But  he  who  wrote  those  works  "wanted  a  "little  here 
below"  ere  he  went  hence  and  was  no  more  seen  ;  he  wanted  a 
little  encouragement  from  friends,  a  little  fair  play  from  adver- 
saries, a  little  sympathy,  and  a  little  money.  That  he  wanted 
these  things  was  at  least  a  grievance,  whether  it  was  most  the 
fault  of  others  or  chiefly  his  own.  But  I  think  it  will  be  granted 
by  impartial  persons,  that  there  was  some  fault  and  deficiency  on 
this  score  in  others  ;  an  honest  argumentative  review,  if  ever  so 
ecvere,  would  have  done  my  Father's  works  good,  had  the  re- 
1-iower  strained  every  nerv^e  to  convict  them  of  absurdity.  But 
ho  was  reviewed  in  a  way  not  to  expose  his  errors,  but  to  prevent 
people  from  attending  to  him  at  all ;  not  to  make  him  under- 
stood, but  to  stamp  upon  him  a  character  of  hopeless  unintelligi- 
bility  ;  with  an  artful  show  of  contempt,  and  a  sort  of  ridicule, 
that  might  have  been  employed  with  equal  success  upon  Plato 
or  upon  Shakspeare.  A  searching  criticism,  even  from  a  deter- 
mined opponent,  would  have  been  to  him  like  that  excellent  oil 
of  reproof,  concerning  which  the  Psalmist  says  that  it  breaks  not 
the  licad  nor  depresses  it.* 

A  few  words,  in  conclusion,  on  Mr.  Coleridge's  "  abuse  of  his 
contemporaries  ;"  for  on  this  score  he  was  assailed  in  the  review 
of  the  liiogmjyhia,  with  a  particular  reference  to  his  critique  on 
JDertram  ;  though  without  a  syllable  to  show  that  the  censures 
it  contained  were  unjust,  or  not  rather  a  service  to  his  contempo- 
raries in  general.     This  "abuse"  was  not,  I  think,  of  the  same 

*  The  Bonie  method  of  shooting  at  him  from  a  distance  and  declining 
eloee  fight  is  practiseil  even  now  by  writers  of  a  newer  school,  who  dispose 
of  liim  en  pasiant,  in  their  way  to  other  objects  of  attack,  by  settling  that 
h«  was  certainly  a  man  of  some  genius,  and  had  a  modicum  of  light  to  dis 
penae,  going  before  the  torch-bearers  of  their  party  with  his  little  fancy* 
Inuip  in  his  hand ;  but  that  he  is  by  no  means  a  safe  or  sound  writer ;  though 
where,  how,  and  why,  he  is  unsafe  and  unsound  they  are  far  too  much  in  a 
burry  to  state.  Tliey  seem  indeed  to  consider  him  not  only  unsafe,  but  so 
dangerous,  that  prudence  requires  them  to  keep  a  good  way  off ;  as  if  the 
poor  old  steed,  though  umound  and  superannuated,  might  still  give  an  un* 
comfortable  kick,  if  you  came  too  dose  to  his  heels. 
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nature  as  that  which  he  condemned  in  others.  It  was  of  two  oi 
three  difTerent  kinds :  the  first,  to  which  belong  the  Letters  to 
Fox,  Letters  to  Fletcher,  strictures  on  Lord  Grenville,  character 
of  Pitt,  sketches  of  Bonaparte,  consists  in  examinations  of  the 
public  couduct  and  published  opinions  of  eminent  men  under  the 
liglit  of  principles  ;  not  a  prejudging  of  their  acts  and  opinions 
by  supposed  circumstances  made  to  cast  their  coloring  upon  the 
former,  as  stained  lamps  dye  the  radiance  of  the  flames  they  in- 
closo  ;  but  an  examination  of  the  acts  and  opinions  themselves, 
and  only  in  due  subonlination  to  the  former,  if  at  all,  a  notice 
of  circtanstanccs  which  may  have  tended  to  produce  their  pecu* 
liar  character.*  Tlioso  ireatincs  are  chiefly  composed  of  close 
rensouing  and  illustration  ;  the  censures  they  contain  are  ex* 
pressed  in  stern  and  vehement,  but  not  in  coarse  or  bitter  laiv 
guuge  ;  and  they  burst  ibrth  from  a  carefully  eonstnicted  argu- 
ment like  strong  keen  flames  from  a  well-heaped  funeral  pile. 
If  they  quiver  as  they  stream  upward — those  flames  of  censure- 
it  is  from  a  meditative  emotion,  not  from  the  turbulence  of  a 
spirit  agitated  by  personal  or  party  rage.  Could  any  specimen 
of  "  abuse"  be  extracted  from  his  writings  at  all  similar  to  that 
**true  history  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  poets,"  referred  to  above,  in 
which  three  men  of  diflerent  characters  and  courses  of  life  are 
put  into  a  heap  and  conjointly  accused  of  every  turpitude  which 
a  politician  can  be  guilty  of,  the  language  of  the  £.  Review  re- 
specting his  *'  abuse  of  his  contemporaries"  would  so  far  not  be 

*  The  Character  of  Pitt,  which  I  like  the  least  of  my  Father's  political 
writings,  except  certain  passages  agaiust  tlie  same  minister  ia  his  youthful 
Condones  ad  Pop^dum^  the  general  drift  of  which,  howcTer,  he  has  shown 
to  be  strictly  in  consonance  with  all  his  later  politics, — and  in  tJ^ewe  passages 
it  is  the  tone  and  language,  not  the  opinions  t)mt  he  would  ever  have  wished 
to  retract,— commences  with  an  account  of  Mr.  Pitt's  education  and  the  ef- 
fect on  the  formation  of  his  mind;  *'be  was  ca*/,"  my  Father  says,  "rather 
than  grew."  But  tltis  is  only  a  subordinate  part  of  a  general  survey  of  his 
character  as  evinced  in  his  public  conduct.  There  is  no  attempt  to  charac- 
terize opinions  not  under  examination  by  conjectures  respecting  the  cireiun- 
stances  under  which  they  may  have  been  formed.  The  Character  contains 
also  a  few  sentences  relating  to  Mr.  Pitt's  private  life ;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  some  parts  of  a  Prime  Minister's  private  life,  or  what  is  pri- 
vate life  in  other  cases,  are  necessarily  before  the  public  My  Father  refer- 
red to  tastes  and  habits  of  Mr.  Pitt  which  were  matters  of  notoriety.  Still 
that  passage  is  a  blot  in  the  essay,  and  I  doubt  not  that,  though  interesting 
as  a  psychological  analysis,  the  whole  Character  is  too  unmodified  and  snvere^ 
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unmerited.  The  strictures  on  that  Journal  in  this  work  are  alio 
pieces  of  reasonint^,  and,  wher,  cleared  from  a  few  excrescences 
of  pergonal  anecdote  and  coni])laint,  are  not  unworthy  of  a 
\vriler  who  ever  strove  to  keep  principle  in  view.  Of  the  Cri' 
tiqxic  of  Bertram  1  have  spoken  elsewhere. 

The  second  sort  of  *'  abuse"  that  he  dealt  in,  and  which  it  were 
to  be  wished  that  all  men  would  rcfriin  from,  consisted  in  pointed 
]-eniarks,  made  in  private  respecting  private  things  and  persons 
Some  of  these  were  as  strictly  true  as  tlicy  were  clever  and  re- 
memberable  ;  some  were  just  in  themselves,  but  sounded  unjust 
as  well  as  unkind,  when  repeated  unaccompanied  by  what  should 
have  gone  along  with  them  to  take  ofi'  their  edge,  expressed  or 
understood  by  the  utterer.  Some,  I  dare  say,  were  not  wholly 
just  :  few  men  are  wise  or  just  at  all  hours  ;  my  Father  had^^s 
of  satirizing  with  a  habit  of  praising.  I  have  heard  a  friend  of 
his  and  mine  remark,  that  some  men  **  talk  their  gall  cleverly,** 
while  there  are  others,  who  will  show  their  cleverness  though  at 
the  expense  of  being,  for  the  moment,  ill-natured.  My  Father's 
sharp  speeches  were  not  mere  improvements  of  gall.  But  I  do 
not  defend  them.  Psychological  analysis  on  the  living  individual 
subject  is  an  operation  that  can  with  difliculty  be  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  Christian  justice  and  charity  ;  even  if  we  have  a  right 
to  cut  the  ]M)und  of  flesh  at  all,  how  can  we  be  sure  of  cutting  it 
exactly  ?  But  mof>t  to  be  blamed  arc  they  who  repeat  these 
keen  sayings, — treasuring  up  the  darts  which  they  have  not  the 
skill  to  forge, — and  bring  them  to  the  ears  of  those  very  persons, 
who  are  least  likely  to  see  their  truth  and  most  liable  to  feel  their 
sharpness, — the  pei-sons  of  whom  they  are  said. 

There  is  a  third  part  of  this  subject,  respecting  which  I  re- 
fer the  reader  to  an  apology  by  Mr.  C.  himself,  placed  at  the 
end  of  his  Poetical  Works;  I  mean  his  flights  of  extravagant 
satire,  the  real  objects  of  which  existed  nowhere  but  in  the 
Limbo  of  wild  imagination.  These  extravagancies  of  his  early 
day,  though  I  believe  his  own  account  of  them  to  be  strictly 
true — indeed  can  $^ec  the  truth  of  it  on  the  face  of  the  productioin 
themselves, — have  given  me  great  pain  ;  not  for  the  vials  of 
wrath  that  have  been  poured  forth  on  occasion  of  them  ;  they 
were  filled,  I  well  knew,  mainly  from  another  cistern  ;*  but  be- 

*  It  id  not  my  Father's  rash  sayings,  but  his  conscientious  and  well« 
•wi»iglic<l  once,  liis  warm  opiwsition  to  the  ".anti-national"  policy,  his  £»•€« 
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eause  I  see  in  these  productioufi,  thoufifh  inspired  by  a  petulant 
faney  rather  than  by  an  an^^ry  heart,  the  one  stain  upon  the  face 
of  my  Father's  litcrar}'  character.  Yet  thou<rh  I  deeply  regret  in 
regard  to  both,  but  by  far  the  most  in  regard  to  one  of  them,  that 
he  should  ever  have  penned  such  pieces  or  suflered  them  to  get 

opiuion  of  the  pliiloftopliy  of  certnin  Xorthern  schools, — liis  venturiog  to 
find  fault  with  8(»mc  of  tlieir  Most  Pr(»founcl  and  Irrefragable  Doctors — ^that 
ever  has  exi  itinl,  and  still  dt^os  excite,  the  aiiiinosity  of  the  N<»rtherQ  critios 
agiuiist  biiiu  His  politii*s  were  a  repronoh,  his  philost^phy  a  dispara^nient 
to  theirs,  mul  the  U,  L.  added  viiie«^ir  to  the  bitters  of  the  cup.  What  my 
Father  said  of  Hume  in  the  /.ay /Soi»o»,  I.  p.  448,  is  btyled  by  the  E.  Re- 
viewer (who  puts  ou  the  Scotch  mantle  fir  the  nouee),  **  a  mean  an<l  ni:di^ 
nant  fabrication,"  "  a  transition  from  cant  to  cahmmy,"  "  a  sting,  the  vonom 
of  which  returne<l  into  his  own  lK>soni,  to  exhaust  itself  in  a  bloated  passage,** 
Ac.  Supposing  the  anecdote  untrue,  of  which  the  reviewer  gives  no  proof 
(his  calling  it  a  fabrication  of  my  Father's  is  a**  gratuitous  assertion**  on  bis 
own  part),  where  was  the  deep  malignUy  of  ascribing  to  Hume  at  his  death 
a  sentiment  undeniably  consonant  with  the  tenor  of  his  llfif  Tlie  reviewer 
could  not  deny  that  he  "devoted  his  life  to  undermining  the  Christian  re 
ligtoii  ;**  why  then  should  he  ra<;^o  so  at  the  second  clause  of  the  sentence^ 
**  expended  his  hist  breath  in  a  blasphemous  regret  tlmt  he  had  not  survived 
it  r  AVas  it  more  discreditable  to  tr/«A  Christianity  extinct  than  to  have 
deliberately  endeavored  to  destroy  it  ?  However  if  there  be  uo  authority 
for  the  anecdote  reported  in  the  Lay  Sennati,  a  mark  shall  be  set  ag&inat  it 
.n  future. 

Mr.  Coleridge's  *'  ignorant  petulance**  ou  the  subject  of  Hume*8  history  has 
been  amply  contirmtMl  by  examiners  on  opposite  sides  in  politics  since  the 
opinion  was  expressed.  If  that  history  be  faulty  at  all,  it  is  not  superficiiilly 
BO  but  internally  and  radically — it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  virtually 
fiiithless  and  misleading ;  no  one  less  cool,  cidm,  and  able  than  Hume  conld 
have  given  so  misleading  a  representation  of  a  certain  most  important  part 
of  English  history.  Like  Hobbcs,  because  he  had  no  eye  for  a  spiritual  kiw, 
and  because  man  must  find  tirm  ground  to  rest  on  somewhere,  Hume  rested 
his  whole  weight  on  human  autliority  and  king:<hip— an  far//i/v  divine  right. 
Kvery  one  must  admire  his  fine  talents,  must  like  his  kindly  and  gentle  na* 
ture ;  but  is  not  an  Infidel  writer's  hand  against  every  Christian,  and  must 
not  every  Christian's  hand  be  against  him,— >not  of  course  to  write  a  wonl 
that  is  untrue  concerning  his  life  and  actbn8,but  to  struggle  with  him  when 
he  strives  against  eternal  hopes, — ^nay  to  trample  on  him,  w*hen,  like  Caiaplma 
in  Dante's  penal  realm,  he  lies  across  the  way — if  that  be  the  way  of  (iiith 
and  salvation !  Surely  the  Scotch  may  well  afford  to  let  Ilumc  be  judged 
according  to  his  works, — I  should  rather  say  to  let  his  works  be  judged  ae> 
cording  to  their  contents.  They  are  not  so  deficient  in  worthies  whom  a 
Cliristian  can  approve  that  they  must  vehemently  patronize  the  patron  of 
despotism  and  intidclity.  My  Father  did  not  abuse  him  because  he  waa  a 
Scotchman ;  he  ha<l  contended  warmly  against  Infidels  in  Germany,  partial 
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abroad,  I  do  not  blame  him  for  including  them  in  his  worloi  whea 
it  was  plain  that  they  could  not  be  suppressed.  The  wine  was 
coarse  and  burning,  but  it  was  the  same,  however  bad  a  sample, 
OS  that  which  glows  in  Kubla  K/uin  and  The  Aiicient  Mari^icr^ 
and  no  production,  marked  witli  a  peculiar  genius,  if  short  and 
rememberable,  will  perish,  though  of  small  merit,«-especially 
when  other  more  considerable  fruits  of  that  genius  are  before  the 
world.  It  will  ever  be  a  grief  to  those  interested  in  my  Father's 
name  that,  when  a  young  man,  he  wrote  a  lampoon,  in  sport, 
upon  a  good  and  gifted  contemporary  :  but  I  scarce  know  what 
he  could  do  more,  after  shooting  off  an  arrow,  which  others  would 
preserve  on  account  of  its  curious  make  or  some  fantastic  plumage 
with  which  its  shaft  was  adorned,  than  try  to  blunt  its  point,  and 
beg  that  it  might  be  considered  only  as  a  plaything. 

The  Apologetic  Preface  has  been  much  misrepresented :  it  has 
been  represented  as  a  defence  and  a  sophistical  one  ;  if  it  were  in- 
tended as  a  defence  or  vindication  it  would  be  sophistical  indeed  ; 
but  it  is  no  such  thing  :  it  is  an  apology  in  the  modern  sense  of 

AS  he  was  to  Germans  and  German  writers.  One  tbbg  I  regret  in  Mr. 
Carlyle's  admirable  essay  on  Johnson,  that  deep-hearted  essay ! — the  parallel 
at  the  end  between  Johnson  and  Hume.  Oh  I  surely  Hume  should  not  have 
been  set  over  against  Johnson,  who  could  not  have  looked  him  in  the  face 
without  shuddering,  and  turning  pale  for  sorrow  I 

Right  loth  should  I  be  to  consider  these  Boreal  blasts  and  Scotch  mists, 
that  have  so  outraged  and  obscured  the  Extcesiim  domain,  as  coming  from 
bonny  Scotland  at  large.  The  man  of  genius — the  wise  and  liberal  critic— 
is  always  a  true  Briton — neither  Knglisli,  Irish,  nor  Scotch.  Acer  S^pieti' 
trio  to  S.  T.  C. — but  this  is  a  synecdwhc — part  for  the  whole.  I  have 
necessarily  been  looking  of  late  more  at  the  bud  weather  of  my  Father's 
literary  life, — ^tlie  rough  gsilos  and  chilling  snow-falls, — than  at  its  calm  and 
sunshine :  but  these  wore  not  present  always,  and  I  trust  they  will  hence- 
forth  bo  infrequent. 

Non  semper  inibres  (iutcc-jxyflicos 
Manant  in  agros ;  noc  innrc  hicidum 

Vexant  iutcquales  procelko 

Usque ;  nee  athtriis  in  oris, 
Esteese  Parens,  stat  glacies  iners 
Menses  per  omnes ;  aut  Aquilonibus 

Myrtela  Colerigi  laborant 

Vitibus  et  viduantur  w/mi. 

TIm  twining  vines  are  popuLirity  and  usefulness :  the  elms  literary  pro- 
ductions of  slow  growth  and  stately  character.  ^  , 
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the  tenn :  that  is  an  excuse.  "  It  was  not  my  intention,  I  sai^, 
to  justify  tlie  publication^  whatever  its  author's  feelings  might 
have  been  at  the  time  of  composing  it.  That  they  are  calculated 
to  call  forth  so  severe  a  reprobation  from  a  good  man,  is  not  the 
worst  feature  of  such  poems.  Their  moral  deformity  is  aggravate!^ 
in  proportion  to  the  pleasure  which  they  are  capable  of  aflbrding 
to  vindictive,  turbulent  and  unprincipled  readers."*  Notwith- 
standing this  declaration,  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Pitt  has  affirmed 
that  "  the  Apology  is  throughout  defensive."  As  this  charge  is 
made  in  the  shape  of  mere  assertion,  "  to  refute  it  with  noC'  will 
perhaps  be  sufTicient.  This  and  other  assertions  of  the  Pittite 
may  be  met  with  the  counter-assertion,  that  the  Preface  contains 
neither  **  metaphysical  jargon,"  "  unphilosophical  sentimentality," 
nor  •*  wire-drawn  argumentation,"  but  expresses  in  clear  lan- 
guage, and  illustrates,  I  think,  with  some  eloquence,  the  simple 
but  not  uninteresting  psychological  fact,  that  the  wilder  and  more 
extravagant  a  satire  appears,  the  more  it  contains  of  devious 
irrelevant  fancy,  and  the  less  of  individual  application,  or  any  at- 
tempt to  give  an  air  of  reality  and  truth  of  fact  to  the  represen- 
tation, the  less  harm  it  docs  and  the  less  of  deliberate  malice  it 
shows.t  Such  attacks  may  indeed  be  insults,  but  they  are  very 
seldom  injuries,  except  so  far  as  the  one  is  the  other.  Had  no 
one  said  worse  of  Mr.  Coleridge  himself  than  that  the  Old  One 
was  sure  of  him  at  last,  be  would  never  have  complained  so  bit- 
terly as  he  sometimes  did  of  the  mischiefs  of  the  tongue.  When 
Mr.  Hatclight  and  Mr.  Enmity  employ  a  skilful  artist  to  paint 
their  enemy*s  portrait,  he  docs  not  take  a  plain  likeness  of  Satan 

•  Poet,  Worku,  VII.  p.  207.  Tlic  next  aciitcncc  shows  impHcKlly  that 
pafliation  is  the  writer's  aim.    Hva  aIho  p  209, 

f  Mcro  outwanl  innrku  for  the  i<lrtitifyiiif(  of  tho  o)ijM,  us  'Mettors  four 
do  form  hill  niiino,'*  nro  <liMtliiet  from  hiiliviihmlixhi^  ffiUin'Ofi  of  minfl. 

Tho  nihiiirer  of  Mr.  I'itt,  who  in  no  (linnutiMniHl  with  tho  A|M»l<iK<'tio 
Prcfaec,  is  highly  clirtplonncd  lieeauiio  Mr.  Colerid^n  cli<l  not  cxpn*fis  the 
deopCBt  contrition  for  hio  censures  of  timt  miniHter,  without  sufnciently  con* 
fiidering,  that,  as  Mr.  Colcri<]ge*8  opinion  of  the  Pitt  policy  continued  pretty 
much  the  same  througliout  his  life,  he  could  not  repent  of  it,  to  please  >Ir. 
Pitt*8  devotees ;  and  that  he  expressed  quite  as  much  regret  for,  and  disap- 
proval o(  his  *'  flame-colored"  language  on  the  subject  as  may  sufiice  to  sat- 
isfy any  but  partisans  and  bigots,  whom  he  never  considered  it  his  duty  to 
sonciliate.  Let  them  pour  out  their  streams  of  '*  trash,"  "  nontense,"  *' jar- 
^n,"  "  muddy  metaphysies**  over  his  pa^^es ;  of  the  abundance  of  ths  hemd 
the  mouth  speaketh  when  it  speaks  at  this  rate.  ^  t 
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and  put  tlie  enemy's  name  under  it ;  he  lakes  the  enemy's  faoc 
as  a  foundation  and  superinducei;  that  of  Satau  upon  it ;  there 
are  perhaps  few  strongly  marked  minds  that  may  not,  with  pains 
and  skill,  be  made  to  assume  somewhat  of  a  Satanic  aspect.  On 
these  points  I  think  indeed  that  my  Father,  upon  the  whole,  was 
more  sinned  aii^ainst  than  sinning  ;  but  I  should  bo  far  from  at* 
tempting  to  vindicate  all  the  condemnatory  parts  even  of  his 
serious  writings.  Since  he  was  laid  in  tlio  grave  there  have  been 
veheuient  renewals  of  former  attacks  upon  him  ;  but  if  I  lind  not 
been  culled  upon  to  rcpnlilinli  his  Literary  Lile,  pernonalitics  of 
this  sort  would  not  have  eiigiiged  my  thoughts  for  more  than  a 
passing  moment.  He  is  at  rest;  no  longer  to  be  disquieted  by 
injustice  or  capable  of  being  harmed  by  it;  "the  stonns,  re- 
proaches and  vilifyings*'  of  this  angry  world  come  not  nigh  his 
dwelling.  But  some  willingly  hear  his  voice,  as  it  yet  speaks  in 
his  written  remains,  and  will  read  with  pleasure  the  following 
extract  from  the  Aids  to  Rrflectioit,  **  on  the  keen  and  poisoned 
shafts  of  the  tongue,"  which  I  give  in  conclusion,  as  applicable  to 
the  subject  that  has  been  discussed,  but  without  intending  any 
particular  application  whatever. 

•*  The  slanders,  perchance,  may  not  be  altogether  forged  or  un 
true  ;  they  may  be  the  implements,  not  the  inventions  of  malice. 
But  they  do  not  on  tliis  account  escape  the  guilt  of  detraction, 
llatlier  it  is  characteristic  of  the  evil  spirit  in  question,  to  work 
by  the  advantage  of  real  faults  ;  but  these  stretched  and  aggra- 
vated to  the  utmost.  It  is  not  expressible  how  deep  a  M'ound  a 
tongue  sharpened  to  the  work  will  give,  with  no  noise  and  a  very 
little  word.  This  is  the  true  white  gunpowder,  which  the  dream- 
ing projectors  of  silent  mischiefs  and  insensible  poisons  sought  for 
tn  the  laboratories  of  art  and  nature,  in  a  world  of  good ;  but 
"%%'hich  was  to  be  found  in  its  most  destructive  form,  in  *  the 
World  of  Evil,  the  Tongue.'  '** 


I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  lives  and  characters  of  men  ought 
never  to  be  handled  by  near  relations  and  friends,  whose  pride 
and  partial  aflection  are  sure  to  corrupt  their  testimony.  This  is 
like  saying  that  animal  food  should  never  come  to  table  because 

♦I.  p.  177.  ^.        , 
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it  jfl  liable,  in  warm  weather,  to  become  tainted  ;  reports  of  friends 
and  relations  are  the  flesh  diet  of  the  Biographical  Muse,  whereby 
she  is  kept  in  health  and  strength  ;  without  them  her  form  would 
become  attenuated  and  her  complexion  sallow  and  wan.  Con- 
temporary biography  can  only  proceed  either  from  friends,  from 
ciiciuios,  or  from  iudiflcrcnt  persons ;  the  last  class  may  bo  tho 
most  unbiased  in  their  testimony,  but  for  tlie  most  part  they  have 
little  testimony  to  give ;  tlioy  know  nothing  and  euro  nothing 
about  him  whoso  lilb  is  to  bo  rocorded,  tiV.  tlio  task  of  writing  it 
fulls  into  th(;irliiniils.  It  hIiouMIic  renienibercd  too  that  a  mun*i» 
eneinies, — (and  it  is  wonderful  iiow  many  enemies  men  of  mark 
are  sure  to  acquire — among  the  vnlgar-ininded,  who  hate  genius, 
for  its  own  sake,  while  they  envy  its  outward  rewards — among 
tho  higli-minded  and  strong-headed,  who  are  in  violent  antag« 
onism  to  an  individual  genius  through  the  bent  of  their  own),— 
that  these  will  give  tlie'tr  testimony  against  him  gratuitously, 
and  that  unconcerned  persons  will  adopt  it  for  mere  amusement's 
sake, — vfiW  carelessly  repeat  the  severest  judgments,  insensible 
as  the  *'  two-handed  engine*'  i^-«elf,  that  cares  not  whether  it  de- 
scends upon  a  reprobate  or  a  royal  martyr.  The  testimony  of  . 
friends  is  needed,  if  only  to  balance  that  of  adversaries  :  and  in* 
deed  what  better  grounds  forjudging  of  a  man's  character,  upon 
the  whole,  can  the  world  have,  than  tho  impression  it  has  made 
on  those  m'Iio  have  come  the  nearest  to  him,  and  known  him  tho 
longest  and  the  best  ?  I,  for  my  part,  have  not  striven  to  con- 
ceal any  of  my  natural  partialities,  or  io  separate  my  love  of  my 
Father  from  my  moral  and  intellectual  sympatliy  with  his  mode 
of  thought.  I  have  endeavored  to  give  the  geimine  impressions  of 
my  mind  respecting  him,  believing  that  if  reporters  will  but  be 
honest,  and  study  to  say  that  and  that  alone,  which  they  really 
thiiik  and  feel,  the  color,  which  their  opinions  and  feelings  may 
cast  upon  the  subject  they  have  to  treat  of,  will  not  finally  ob- 
scure the  tnith.  Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  no  one  ever  studied  my 
Fatlier's  writings  earnestly  and  so  as  to  imbibe  the  author's  spirit, 
who  did  not  learn  to  care  still  more  for  Truth  than  for  him,  what- 
ever  interest  in  him  such  a  study  may  have  inspired. 

These  few  lines  are  an  attempt  to  bring  out  a  sentiment,  which 
my  Father  once  expressed  to  me  on  the  common  saying  that 
'*  Love  is  blind." 
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Pkuflion  is  blind,  not  Love :  her  vond*rouB  might 
Informs  with  three-fold  poVr  man's  inward  sight  :«• 
To  her  deep  glance  the  soul  at  large  display'd 
Shows  all  its  mingled  mass  of  light  and  shade:— 
Men  call  her  blmd  when  she  but  turns  her  head. 
Nor  scans  the  fault  for  which  her  tears  are  shed. 
Can  dull  Indifference  or  Hate's  troubled  gaze 
See  through  the  secret  heart's  mysterious  maze  T— 
Can  Scorn  and  Envy  pierce  that  **  dread  abode," 
Wliere  true  faults  rest  bcn«;nth  the  eye  of  God  f 
Not  their's,  'mid  inward  dai'kness,  to  discern 
The  spiritual  splendors  how  they  shine  and  bum. 
All  bright  endowments  of  a  noble  mind 
They,  who  with  joy  behold  them,  soonest  find ; 
And  better  none  its  stains  of  frailty  know 
Than  they  who  fain  would  see  it  white  as  snow. 

OMISSA. 

"  principles  in  no  danger  of  being  exaggerated."   Intro(L 

p.  xxxiy.  Principles  can  not  go  too  far,  because  they  hav«  the  boandlesf 
realm  of  spirit  to  move  in :  manifestations, — thoughts,  words,  deeds  (for 
ihmtghts  arc  manifestations  to  the  mind  of  the  subject)— are  in  that  other 
kingdom  of  Space  and  Time,  which  is  essentially  limited ;  and  hence  they 
may  exceed  in  degree,  even  if  they  correspond  to  what  is  right  VTe  can 
not  really  possess  any  virtue  in  excess,  llashncss,  for  example,  is  not  exag- 
gerated courage;  it  is  courage  unattended  by  good  sense,  consequently 
wrong  in  the  mode,  and  possibly  extreme  in  the  nieiisnre  of  its  manifesta- 
tions ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  vice  which  appears  to  be  the 
wrong  side  of  a  virtue;  it  is  a  vice,  not  from  intensity  of  degree,  but  from 
the  want  of  true  discernment  and  just  feeling,  q^iaad  hoc,  in  the  subject 
For  surely  the  prodigal  giver  is  not  more  liberal  than  the  generous  man  ; 
neither  are  tlic  rash  more  courageous  tlian  the  truly  brave.  To  be  rash  is 
to  hefoof-harJj/;  to  be  prodigal  is  to  be  a  spendthrift.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  matter  of  every  virtue  and  vice  is  simply  indifferent ;  it  is  the  form 
alone  that  constitutes  it  good  or  evil  Tlie  mere  natural  disposition,  wliieh 
may  be  called  the  b:ise  of  a  virtue  or  a  vice,  is  neutral ;  it  becomes  good  by 
(he  direction  which  it  receives  from  the  Practical  Reason ;  or  evil  from  the 
obliquity  which  it  is  sure  to  assume  in  the  silence  of  the  Divine  Light 
Compare  with  our  9th  and  13tli  Articles. 

"Watcrlantl  modernizes  Tertullian."    Ih.  p.  Ixx,    Dr. 

Pusey  does  the  same,  I  think,  when  he  argues  that  the  ancient  writer 
tf*uld  woi  have  separated  the  neto  birth  from  reception  of  the  Spirit,  (Script 
Vmof,  pp.  152-4  and  Lib,  of  the  Fathers,  10,  p.  203.)  From  T.'s  own  hui- 
gunge  it  seems  clear  enough  that  he  did  separate  them ;  that  he  believed 
jhe  soul  to  be  reformed  by  water  and  supernatural  virtue  first,  informed 
h^  the  S'lsrit  afterwards  •  the  tenement  to  be  Dreoarcii  before  tlie  Divint 
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TenaDt  entered.  His  words  are  (I  give  Dr.  P/s  own  translatioii,  oulj 
dianging  uater  for  water$,  as  more  literal),  **  Thus  nuui,  who  bad  iiforetima 
been  in  the  image  of  God,  will  be  restored  to  Ood  after  his  likeness,  ^Ibc. 
For  he  rceciveth  again  that  Spirit  of  God,  which  he  had  then  received  bj. 
his  breathing  upon  him,  but  hod  afterwards  lost  bjr  sia  Not  that  we  obtain 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  waters,  but  being  cleansed  in  the  water,  under  the 
Angel,  we  are  prepared  for  the  Holy  Spirit^  To  make  his  plain  meaning 
doubly  plain  he  mlds,  **For  thus  was  John  aforetime  the  forerunner  of  the 
Lord,  preparing  his  way."  I  do  not  forget  that,  in  those  days,  Anointing 
and  Imposition  of  hands  were  immediate  adjuncts  of  Baptism,  and  T.  affirms 
that  in  them,  **  the  Spirit  descends  upon  the  flesh  ;*'  but  to  call  them  parts 
of  Baptism,  is  surely  to  use  a  deceptive  phrase ;  if  they  were  component 
parts,  the  Church  could  not  have  detached  them  from  that  which  they 
helped  to  constitute ;  they  are  cither  distinct  sacraments  or  no  sacraments, 
in  the  higher  seuse  here  in  question,  at  all  On  this  and  other  points  Ter- 
tullian*8  doctrine  of  baptism  differs  essentially,  as  it  seems  to  me,  from  that 
which  is  now  set  forth  as  the  doctriue  of  the  Fathers, — ^whteh  was  the  doc- 
trine of  some  of  them.  True  it  is,  ttmt  such  a  separation  of  ideas  as  I  have 
ascribed  to  TertuUian,  argues  an  utter  want  of  metaphysical  insight  into  the 
ideas  themselves ;  but  I  believe  that  in  tiie  early  times  of  Christianity  there 
was  this  want  of  insight  in  Christian  writers ;  llermas,  the  inspired  Shep- 
herd, as  Irenffius  and  others  then  tliought  liim,  separates  ideas  still  mor« 
strangely,  and  his  strange  separation  seems  to  be  adopted  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  I  (Hefele's  edit.  p.  224,  with  extract  in  note  from  Strom.  IL 
p.  452.) 

'*  tacit  establishment."  lb.  p.  lxx\'iiL   I  mean  silent  as  to  its 

coincidence  with  Luther*s  doctrine.  But  Mr.  N.  expressly  admits  that  Lu- 
ther is  '*  in  the  right*'  with  regard  to  "  the  exact  and  philosophical  relation 
of  justification  to  sanctification,"  and  "  prefers**  his  Htaiemcnt  scientijicalfy 
considered,  to  that  of  St.  Austin ;  Luther  himself  considere<l  St.  Augustine 
to  be  substantially  of  his  mind  in  the  matter.  See  7 able  Talk,  p.  211. 
Truly  as  now  Mr.  N.  teaches  a  "  rationalistic  Romanism,**  so  formerly  h« 
taught  a  Lutherano-Anglicauism :  he  never  has  succeeded  in  blinding  his 
mind  B  eye  to  one  whole  side  of  truth.  His  literary  genius  and  intellectual 
power  are  as  apparent  in  his  hist  work  as  ever ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to 
walk  in  the  high  road,  and  quite  auother  to  make  paths  in  an  untrodden 
territory, 

"  faith  justices  before  and  without  dmrity.**    lb.  IxxxvilL 

In  Gal.  ii.  16,  the  grace,  charity,  is  so  connected  with  deeds  of  charity,  bona 
opera,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  tell,  from  the  author's  mere  words,  whether  h« 
meant  the  former  by  itself,  or  as  incarnated  in  the  latter,  when  he  says 
hac  fides  sine  et  ante  char itatan  just ificat.  But  even  if  he  meant  tlmt  faith 
justifies  before  the  inward  grace  of  charity,  this  is  but  asserting  that  prior 
ity  of  faith,  in  the  order  of  thought,  which  the  mind  con  not  reject, — which 
is  involved  in  the  Tridontine  saying,  that  faith  is  the  root  of  all  justiiication 
for  the  root  is  before  the  stem  and  branches.  Faith  justifies  before  outward 
charity  in  time;  before  inward  charity  in  order  of  nature.  Mr.  Xewmao 
asks,  in  reference  to  Melanethon*s  and  Calvin*s  statements  on  this  point 
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''what  it  the  diflferenoe  betwccD  Baying,  that  (aith  is  not  juBtifjing  unlcM 
love  or  holiness  be  with  it,  or  with  Bellormine  that  it  is  not  so,  unless  lore 
be  iti  it  ?*  Answer,  none  at  all,  if  in  be  taken  merely,  to  denote  the. relative 
situation  of  love  nud  faith  in  the  human  mind.  '  But  that  is  not  the  point ; 
the  point  is,  d(>08  the  justifying  power  belong  to  faith,  as  faith,  or  does  love 
help  it  to  justify  ?  By  denying  timt  faith  is  informed  with  eharity,  Luther 
only  meant  to  deny  t)mt  it  is  rendered  justifying  by  eharity.  Mr.  N.  him- 
belf  ti*aches  that  faith  has  tiie  exclusive  privilege  of  eonneeting  the  soul 
with  Christ,  and  thus  implicitly  denies,  that  love  is  in  it  for  the  pur]x»se  of 
Buch  eouneetion;  while  to  works  he  seems  to  nseribe  another  sort  of  justify 
ing  power.  What  Luther  meant  to  insist  U]x>u  is,  that  it  is  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Chritl  that  justifies  rather  tban  any  quality  of  the  mind  eonsidered 
as  tiich, 

"  substituted  for  general  renovation.**   Ib.p.  Ixxxv.   Mr.  Ward 

holds  it  a  sure  sign  of  moral  eorruptness  in  Luther*s  doctrine  of  faith  that 
it  is  proposed  as  affording  relief  to  the  eonseienee.  But  how  does  it  pro- 
pose this  ?  By  deadening  the  conscience !  No,  but  by  giving  it  rest.  IJe 
ffiveth  hit  beloved  rent ;  but  tliey  tww^t  be  //<<  beloved  who  can  obtain  this 
rest,  according  to  Luther.  It  pro|K>ses  to  relieve  the  conscience  by  substi- 
tuting simple  faith  in  Christ  as  the  means  and  iuBtrument  of  justification, 
which  includes  righteousness  and  spiritual  peace,  for  outward  works  of  pen- 
ance as  the  preparatory  means.  Ilis  opponents  affirm  that  sucli  perfor- 
mances are  the  way  to  true  Faith ;  but  this  Luther  denied ;  he  thought  tliat 
men  might  go  on  all  their  lives  obeying  a  priest*s  prescriptions,  yet  never 
turn  to  God  with  their  whole  heart  and  soul,  but  be  kept  walking  to  and 
fro  in  a  vain  sliadow;  he  saw  too  that  spiritual  physicians  often  acted  sel- 
fishly, making  a  worldly  profit  of  the  means  without  the  least  real  desire 
to  promote  the  end,  or  render  the  patient  independent  of  their  et»»tly  ser- 
vices ;  that  they  even  hid  the  GospeK  K\<t  men  should  sec  by  its  light  how, 
under  God,  to  heal  themselves,  lie  denounced  the  whole  system  not  merely 
as  liable  to  corruption,  but  as  certainly,  in  the  long  run,  involving  it,  being 
l)ased  on  untruth  and  mere  human  policy.  The  cross  of  the  Christum  pro- 
fession, in  the  Bible,  is  wrapped  up  in  Christian  duty  strictly  performed ; 
the  Papist  makes  a  separata  thing  of  it,  and  thus  converts  it  into  an  en* 
gine  of  superstition. 
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8o  weniff  tf  omk  5f«ftfitifi<  Myn  VMg^  anden  mu  MMfVfi,M  wuntehi  erdoeh 
9ieh  denen  miizutheilenf  die  tr  iUh  gUichgennni  weiu  (oder  hofft),  deren  An^ 
tahl  aher  in  der  BrtUe  der  Welt  terttrtut  iU  ;  tt  vutiMcht  tetn  Verhaltniu 
€U  den  dltesten  Freunden  dadurch  wieder  anxuknup/en,  mit  netten  es  forizuF 
seiien,  und  in  der  letzen  Generation  sieh  wieder  anderefur  9eine  ubrige  Leben9' 
geit  zu  gewinnen,  Er  wunscht  der  Jngend  die  Umwege  tu  ersparen,  auf  de* 
mtn  er  sick  selbst  verirrte,  (Goethe.    EinlcituDg  in  die  Fropjlaen.) 

TaAMSLAnoN.  littlo  coll  as  he  may  Lave  to  instruct  others,  he  wishes 
oeyertheless  to  open  out  his  heart  to  such  as  he  either  knows  or  hopes  to 
be  of  like  mind  with  himself,  bat  who  are  widely  scattered  in  the  world : 
he  wishes  to  knit  anew  his  connections  with  his  oldest  friends,  to  continue 
those  recently  formed,  and  to  win  other  friends  among  the  rising  generation 
for  the  remaining  course  of  his  life.  He  wishes  to  spare  the  young  those 
circuitous  paths,  on  which  he  himself  had  lost  his  way. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

MOTIVES  TO  THE  PRESENT  WORK — ^RECEPTION  OP  THE  AUTHORS 
FIRST  PUBLICATION — DISCIPLINE  OF  HIS  TASTE  AT  SCHOOL** 
EFFECT  OF  CONTEMPORARY  WRITERS  ON  YOUTHFUL  HINDS^ 
BOWLES*S  SONNETS COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  POETS  BE- 
FORE  AND   SINCE   POPE. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  have  had  my  name  introduced  both  in 
ccnversation  and  in  print,  more  frequently  than  I  find  it  easy  to 
explain,  whether  I  consider  the  fewness,  unimportance,  and  lim* 
ited  circulation  of  my  writings,  or  the  retirement  and  distance, 
in  which  I  have  lived,  both  from  the  literary  and  political  world. 
Most  often  it  has  been  connected  with  some  charge  which  I  could 
not  acknowledge,  or  some  principle  which  I  had  never  enteiw 
taincd.  Nevertheless,  had  I  had  no  other  motive  or  incitement, 
the  reader  would  not  have  been  troubled  with  this  exculpation. 
What  my  additional  purposes  were,  will  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing pages.  It  will  be  found,  that  the  least  of  what  I  have  writ- 
ten concerns  myself  personally.  I  have  used  the  narration  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  continuity  to  the  work,  in  part  for  the 
sake  of  the  miscellaneous  reflections  suggested  to  me  by  particular 
events,  but  still  more  as  introductory  to  a  statement  of  my  prin* 
ciplcs  in  Politics,  Religion,  and  Philosophy,  and  an  application  of 
the  rules,  deduced  from  philosophical  principles,  to  poetry  and 
criticism.  But  of  the  objects  which  I  proposed  to  myself,  it  was 
not  the  least  important  to  effect,  as  far  as  possible,  a  settlement 
of  the  long-continued  controversy  concerning  the  true  nature  of 
poetic  diction  ;  and  at  the  Barne  time  to  divine  with  the  utmost 
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impartiality  the  real  poetic  character  of  the  poet,  by  whose 
writings  this  controversy  was  first  kindled,  and  has  been  since 
fuelled  and  fanned.* 

In  the  spring  of  179G,  when  I  had  but  little  passed  the  verge 
of  manhood,  I  published  a  small  volume  of  juvenile  poems.f 
They  were  received  with  a  degree  of  favor,  which,  young  as  I 
\vas,  I  well  know  was  bestowed  on  them  not  so  much  for  any 
positive  merit,  as  because  tlicy  were  considered  buds  of  hoiw,  and 
promises  of  better  works  to  come.  The  critics  of  that  day,  the 
most  flattering,  equally  with  the  severest,  concurred  in  objecting 
to  them  obscurity,  a  general  turgidness  of  diction,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  new  coined  double  epithets.  J     The  first  is  the  fault  which 

•  [Tlic  first  voluDie  of  tlic  Lyrical  Ralliuld  was  published  iii  the  summer 
of  1V08,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cottle,  of  Bristol,  who  purchased  the  eopyrii^lit  for 
thirty  •guineas,  lliat  copyri«;ht  was  afterwards  traiisft-rred  with  others  to 
Messrs.  JjongiiiaQ  &  Co.  And  it  is  related  by  Mr.  Ct)ttle,  that  in  estimating 
the  value  the  Lyrical  Ballads  were  reckoned  as  nothing  by  the  head  of  tliat 
firm.  This  copyright  was  subsequently  given  back  to  ^Ir.  Cottle,  and  by 
Liin  restored  to  Mr.  Wordsworth.  Would  that  he  and  his  migiit  liolil  it 
forever  1 

The  second  volume,  with  Mr.  Wordsworth*s  Preface,  appeared  in  1800.-— 
EcLy 

f  [Tliis  volume  was  published  by  Mr.  Cottle  at  Bristol  in  the  Spring  of 
1796,  in  conjunction  with  the  Messrs.  Robinson  in  London.  It  contained 
fifty -one  small  pieces,  of  wiiieh  the  best  known  at  the  present  day  are  tiie 
li<>li«;ious  Muaings,  Monody  on  Chatterton,  Song  of  the  Pixies,  and  tiie  ex- 
quisite lines  written  at  Clevedon,  beginning,  "My  pensive  Sara,  &cJ*  To 
this  jxiein  Mr.  Coleridge  many  years  afterwards  added  the  magnitteeut  pat- 
sjige— 

O  the  one  life  within  us  and  abroad, 

•        *        ♦        •    and  the  mute  still  air 
Is  Music  slumbering  on  her  instrument 

Poet.  Works,  p.  147. 

He  was  then  twenty-three  years  and  a  half  old. — Ed,'} 

X  The  authority  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare  may  be  usefully  pointed  out 
to  young  autliors.  In  the  Comus  and  other  early  poems  of  Milton  there  is 
a  superfluity  of  double  epitiiets ;  while  in  the  Paradise  Lost  we  find  very 
few,  in  the  Paradise  Regained  scarce  any.  Tlie  same  remark  holds  almos^ 
equally  true  of  the  Love's  I-abor  Lost,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Venus  and  Ado- 
nis, and  Luereee,  compared  with  Lear,  Macbeth,  OthcUo,  and  Hamlet  of  our 
great  Dramatist  The  rule  for  the  admission  of  double  epithets  seems  to 
be  this :  either  that  they  should  be  already  denizens  of  our  language,  such 
ap  blood$iaij%ed,  ierror-sirUken,  telf-applauditig.:  or  whea  a  new  epithet  <»r 
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a  writer  is  the  least  able  to  detect  in  his  own  oompositionB :  and 
my  mind  was  not  then  Buflicieutly  disciplined  to  receive  the  au- 
thority of  others,  as  a  substitute  for  my  own  conviction.  Satis- 
fied that  the  thoughts,  such  as  they  were,  could  not  have  been 
expressed  otherwise,  or  at  least  more  perspicuously,  I  forgot  to  in- 
q«jire,  whether  the  thoughts  themselves  did  not  demand  a  degree 
of  attention  unsuitable  to  the  nature  and  objects  of  poetry.  This 
remark  however  applies  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  to  the 
Religious  Musings.  The  remainder  of  the  charge  I  admitted  to 
its  full  extent,  and  not  without  sincere  acknowledgments  both  to 
my  private  and  public  censors  for  their  friendly  admonitions.  In 
the  after  editions,*  I  pruned  the  double  epithets  with  no  sparing 
hand,  and  used  my  host  eflbrts  to  tame  the  swell  and  glitter  both 
of  thought  and  diction  ;  though  in  truth,  these  parasite  plants  of 
youthful  poetry  had  in^i^inuated  themselves  into  my  longer  poems 
with  such  intricacy  of  union,  that  1  was  often  obliged  to  omit 
disentangling  the  weed,  from  the  fear  of  snapping  the  flower. 

one  found  in  books  only,  is  hazarded,  that  it,  at  least,  be  one  word,  not  two 
words  niado  one  by  more  virtue  of  tlie  printer's  liyphon.  A  Luigungc 
wliieli,  like  tlie  English,  is  almost  without  eases,  is  indeed  in  its  very  geuiiis 
unfitted  for  eonipouuds.  If  a  writer,  every  time  a  compounded  word  sug- 
gests itself  to  him,  would  seek  for  some  other  mode  of  expressing  the  same 
sense,  the  chances  arc  always  greatly  in  fuvor  of  his  finding  a  l>ettcr  wortL 
Ut  tanqnajii  »copulam  sic/ugias  intoinis  vnbum^  is  the  wise  advice  of  Ca'sar 
to  Uie  Roman  Orators,*  and  the  precept  applies  with  double  force  to  the 
wri.irs  in  our  own  langua^^c.  But  it  must  not  be  f«>rgotton,  that  the  same 
Co^jar  wrote  a  Treatisef  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage by  bringing  it  to  a  greater  accordance  with  the  principles  of  logic  op 
universal  grammar. 

*  [Tlie  second  edition  appeared  in  May,  1707,  with  the  same  publishers* 
■lames.  Upwards  of  twenty  of  the  pieces  containeil  in  the  first  edition  were 
oniitted  in  this,  antl  Xvn  new  |x»oms  were  addeil.  Amount  these  hitter  were 
the  Dodioation  to  his  brother,  the  Heverend  George  Coloridj^e,  the  Oile  cm 
tlie  Doparlini?  Year,  and  the  Ueflocti«)Us  on  havint^  left  a  place  of  Retire- 
ment. (Poet.  Works.)  The  volume  comprised  poems  by  Lamb  and  Lloyd, 
and  on  the  title-paj^e  was  printed  the  prophetic  aspiration : — Duplex  nobis 
vinmlutHt  et amic'UiiC  JHnctanimque  Cawxnarum  ;^^uodutiHain  nequtmors 
toivat :  uegv.e  Umporis  longinquiias  ! — Ed.] 

*  [Tlie  expression  is  so  given  by  A  Gellius  (Noct.  Att.  i.  10).  IVIacrobiua 
■aya,  infrfqnmn  atqne  insoleus  wrLum,    (Saturn,  i.  6.)— ^J.] 

f  [De  Analotfia  Libri  duo,  the  fn'st  cf  ^ihich  contained  the  precept  abore 
oientioned. — AV.] 

VOL  lu.  G  n  \ 
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From  that  period  to  the  date  of  tlie  present  work  I  have  pub 
liiihcd  nothing,  with  my  name,  which  could  by  any  possibility 
have  come  belbre  tlie  board  of  anonymous  criticism.*  Even  tht 
three  or  four  poems,  printed  with  tlio  works  of  a  friend,!  as  fai 
as  they  were  censured  at  all,  were  charged  with  the  same  or 
similar  defects  (though  1  am  persuaded  not  with  equal  justice), 
— with  an  excess  of  ornament,  in  addition  to  strained  and  elabo* 
rate  diction.  I  must  be  ])ermitted  to  add,  that,  even  at  the  early 
]>eriod  of  my  juvenile  poem.s,  I  saw  and  admitted  the  superiority 
of  an  austerer  and  more  natural  style,  with  an  insight  not  less 
clear,  than  1  at  present  possess.  My  judgment  was  stronger  than 
were  my  powers  of  realizing  its  dictates ;  and  the  faults  of  my 
language,  though  indeed  partly  owing  to  a  wrong  choice  of  sub- 
jects, and  the  desire  of  giving  a  poetic  coloring  to  abstract  and 
metaphysical  truths,  in  which  a  new  world  then  seemed  to  open 
upon  me,  did  yet,  in  part  likewi.se,  originate  in  unfeigned  difli- 
dence  of  my  own  comparative  talent. — During  several  years  of 
my  youth  and  early  manhood,  I  reverenced  those  who  had  re- 
introduced the  manly  simplicity  of  the  Greek,  and  of  our  own  elder 
poets,  M'ith  such  enthusiasm  as  made  the  hope  seem  ])resumptu- 
ous  of  writing  successfully  in  the  same  style.  Perhaps  a  similar 
process  has  happened  to  others  ;  but  my  earliest  poems  were 
marked  by  an  ease  and  simplicity,  which  I  have  studied,  ])erhup8 
with  inferior  success,  to  impress  on  my  later  compositions. 

At  school  (Christ's  Plospital),  I  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  a  very  sensible,  though  at  the  same  time,  a  very  severe 

•  [Tliis  is  certainly  not  strictly  accurate,  if  the  dato  of  the  publication 
of  the  Bio'^raphia  (1817)  1)C  taken  m  the  periml  intended.  The  Ueniorse 
appcarctl  in  18i:{,  and  Christalx'l  in  181G.  Zapolya.  tlie  two  Iiiiy  Sonnous, 
luid  the  Sibylline  lA>avo8,  all  came  out  nearly  eontom]x>raneously  ^vith  this 
work.  I  bolicve  the  fact  to  1)e,  that  Mr.  CoKM'idgc  ^vrotc  the  passage  in  the 
t^xt  several  years  before  1817,  and  never  observe*!  the  niJHstatenient  which 
hipi^c  <»f  time  had  rtiuised  at  the  <late  of  publication.  The  fn*st  KH.says  of  The 
Friend,  indeed,  came  out  in  1809  ;  but  he  probably  did  not  consider  thena 
as  constituting  a  publislied  work  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. — EdJ] 

f  See  the  criticisms  on  the  Ancient  Mariner,  in  the  Monthly  and  Critical 
Reviews  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads.* 

*  [11ie  iir!»t  vcdnme  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  contained  Tlie  Ancient  Mari 
Der,  Love,  Tlie  Nightingale,  and  The  Foster  Mother's  Tale. — Jul] 
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roaster,  the  Reverend  James  Bowycr.*  Ho  early  moulded  my 
tasle  to  the  preference  of  Demosthenes  to  Cieero,  of  Homer  and 
Theocritus  to  Virgil,  and  osrain  of  Virpl  to  Ovid.  He  habituated 
me  to  compare  Lncrctins  (in  such  extracts  as  I  then  read),  Ter> 
ence,  and  above  all  the  chaster  poems  of  Catullus,  not  only  with 
the  Roman  poets  of  the,  bo  called,  silver  and  braascn  a^es ;  but 
with  even  those  of  tiio  Augustan  mra  :  and  on  grounds  of  plain 
sense  and  universal  lor^ic  to  see  and  assert  the  superiority  of  the 
former  in^  the  truth  and  nativeness  both  of  their  thous^hts  and 
diction.  At  the  same  time  that  m'o  M'cre  studyin^f  the  Greek 
tragic  poets,  he  made  us  read  Shakspeare  and  Milton  as  lessons  : 
and  they  were  the  lessons  too,  which  required  most  time  and 
tmuble  to  bring  vp,  so  as  to  escape  his  censure.  I  learned  from 
him,  that  poetry,  even  that  of  the  loftiest  and,  8C(?ming[ly,  that  of 
the  wildest  odes,  had  a  lo^ic  of  its  own,  as  severe  as  that  of 
science  ;  and  more  diflicult,  because  more  subtle,  more  complex, 
and  dependent  on  more,  and  more  fu;;riiive  causes.  In  the  truly 
preat  jmets,  he  would  say,  there  is  a  reason  assiprnuble,  not  only 
for  every  M'ord,  but  for  the  jiosition  of  every  word  ;  and  I  well 
remember  that,  availin*^  himself  of  the  synonymes  in  the  Homer 
of  Didymus,  he  made  us  attempt  to  show,  M'ith  rejrard  to  each, 
why  it  would  not  have  answered  the  same  purpose  ;  and  wherein 
consisted  the  ])eculiar  fitness  of  the  word  in  the  ori«^inal  text. 

In  our  own  En^rlish  compositions  (at  least  for  the  last  three 
years  of  our  school  education),  he  showed  no  mercy  to  phrase, 
metaphor,  or  imaj^e,  unsupported  by  a  sound  sense,  or  where  the 
same  sense  mi^lit  have  lieeu  conveyed  with  equal  force  and 
di<rnity  in  plainer  words.f  Liffc,  harp,  and  lyre,  Muse,  Musts^ 
and  inspirations,  Ve'^asns,  Parnassus,  and  Jlip/tocrene  were  all 
an  alioniination  to  him.  In  fancy  I  can  almost  hear  him  now» 
exclniiuin«?**IIarp?  Harp?  Lyre?  IVn  and  ink,  boy,  yon  mean  * 
Musc»,  boy,  Mtise  ?  Your  nurse's  daujrhtcr,  you  menu  I  Pierian 
spriurr  ?  Oh  aye  !  the  cloister-pump,  I  supiK)se  I"  Nay  certain 
uitroductious,  similes,  and  examples,  were  ])laced  by  name  on  a 

*  [See  the  Table  Talk,  VI.  p.  413,  and  Lamb's  exquisite  Essay,  Cliriat** 
IIoApitid  five-and-tliirty  year*  ago.     Pi-ose  Works,  II.  p.  20. — A«/] 

f  TliiA  is  M'orthy  of  ranking  as  a  maxim  (reijnfa  maxhna)  of  criticisnv 
AVbatfTer  is  trauslatabic  in  other  aiid  Rimpler  words  of  the  Mime  language, 
without  loss  of  sense  or  dipiity,  is  Initl.  N.  U.  By  dignity  I  mean  the  ab 
•eiice  of  ludicrous  and  debasing  associations.  r^^^r^T/> 
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list  of  interdiction.  Among  the  similes,  there  was,  I  remember 
that  of  tlio  manchincel  fruit,  as  suiting  equally  well  with  too 
many  subjects  ;  in  which  however  it  yielded  the  palm  at  once  to 
the  example  of  Alexander  and  Clytus,  which  was  equally  good 
and  apt,  whatever  might  be  the  theme.  Was  it  ambition? 
Alexander  and  Clytus  I — Flattery  ?  Alexander  and  Clytus  I— 
Anger — drunkenness  —  pride — friendship — ingratitude — late  re- 
pentance ?*  Still,  still  Alexander  and  Clytus  I  At  length,  the 
praises  of  agriculture  having  been  exemplified  in  the  sagacious 
observation  that,  had  Alexander  been  holding  the  plow,  he  would 
not  have  run  his  friend  Clytus  through  wilh  a  spear,  this  tried, 
and  serviceable  old  friend  was  banished  by  public  edict  i?i  scrcula 
sreciilontni,  I  have  sometimes  ventured  to  think,  that  a  list  of 
this  kind,  or  an  index  cxptirgatoriHS  of  certain  well-known  and 
ever- returning  phrases,  both  introductory,  and  transitional,  in- 
cluding a  large  assortment  of  modest  egoisms,  and  flattering 
illeisms,  and  the  like,  might  be  hung  up  in  our  Law-courts,  and 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  great  advantage  to  the  public, 
as  an  important  saving  of  national  time,  an  incalculable  relief  to 
his  Majesty's  ministers,  but  above  all,  as  insuring  the  thanks  of 
country  attorneys,  and  their  clients,  who  have  private  bills  to 
carry  through  the  House. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  was  one  custom  of  our  master's,  which 
(  can  not  pass  over  in  silence,  because  I  think  it  imitable  and 
worthy  of  imitation.  He  would  often  permit  our  exercises,  under 
some  pretext  of  want  of  time,  to  accumulate,  till  each  lad  had 
four  or  five  to  be  looked  over.  Then  placing  the  whole  number 
abreast  on  his  desk,  he  would  ask  the  writer,  why  this  or  that 
sentence  might  not  have  found  as  appropriate  a  place  under  this 
or  that  other  thesis  :  and  if  no  satisfying  answer  could  be  returned, 
and  two  Itiults  of  the  same  kind  were  found  in  one  exercise,  the 
irrevocable  verdict  followed,  the  exercise  was  torn  up,  and  another 
on  the  same  subject  to  be  proiluced,  in  addition  to  the  tasks  of  the 

*  ["Tliis  IcK'ttire  he  cnrioliod  witli  ninny  vul liable  quotntions  from  tho 
Ancifiitt,  pnrtieulurly  from  h)(*n(>oa;  who  huth,  indeed,  »o  wtdl  handled  this 
passion,  tJint  none  but  a  very  iwvj^vy  man  enn  read  Jiiia  without  |<reut  pleas- 
ure mid  )irofit.  Tlie  DtK'tor  eoneluded  his  liarnnguc  with  the  famous  storj 
of  Alexander  ami  Clytus ;  but,  as  I  iind  that  entered  in  my  Common-place 
UDtler  title  Drnnkamcfs,  I  fhall  not  insert  it  here."  The  History  of  a 
Foundling,  bv  Henry  Fiehling,  Book  vi.  ehap.  ix. — Ed,'\  r^^^^T^ 
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day.  Tho  reader  will,  I  trust,  excuse  this  tribute  of  reooUectioB 
to  a  man,  whose  severities,  even  now,  not  seldom  furnish  the 
dreams,  by  which  tlie  blind  fancy  would  fain  interpret  to  the 
mind  tho  painful  sensations  of  distempered  sleep  ;  but  neither 
lesson  nor  dim  tlie  deep  sense  of  my  moral  and  intellectual  obli- 
gations. He  sent  us  to  the  University  excellent  Latin  and  Greek 
scholars,  and  tolerable  Hebraists.  Yet  our  classical  knowledge 
was  the  least  of  the  good  gills,  which  we  derived  from  his  zealous 
and  conscientious  tutorage.  He  is  now  gone  to  his  final  reward, 
full  of  years,  and  full  of  honors,  even  of  those  honors,  which  were 
dearest  to  his  heart,  as  gratefully  bestowed  by  that  school,  and 
still  binding  him  to  the  interests  of  that  school,  in  which  he  had 
been  himself  educated,  and  to  which  during  his  whole  life  he  was 
a  dedicated  thing.  # 

From  causes,  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  investigate,  no 
models  of  past  times,  however  perfect,  can  have  tlie  same  vivid 
ellect  on  the  youthiiil  mind,  as  the  productions  of  contemporary 
genius.  The  discipline,  my  mind  had  undergone,  Nc  fallcretur 
rot  undo  sofio  et  versnum  cursu,  cinchinis,  et  Jloribus;  setl  ut 
insjnccret  quhbiam  subessct,  quce  sales,  quod  Jinnantentum,  quis 
fundus  verbis  ;  an  Jigvrce  essent  mera  oniatura  ct  oraiionU 
fucus;  vel  su?iguinis  c  materuc  ipsius  corde  ejjlucntis  rubor 
fpiidam  nativus  et  tncalesce?i(ia  genuiua;* — removed  all  obsta- 
cles to  the  appreciation  of  excellence  in  style  without  diminish- 
ing my  deliglit.  That  1  was  thus  prepared  for  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Bowleses  sonnets  and  earlier  poems,  at  once  increased  their 
influence,  and  my  enthusiasm.  The  great  works  of  past  ages 
seem  to  a  young  man  things  of  another  race,  in  re8i)ect  of  which 
his  faculties  must  remain  passive  and  submiifs,  even  as  to  the 
stars  and  mountains,  lint  the  writings  of  a  contemporary,  per- 
ha])s  not  many  years  older  than  himself,  surrounded  by  the  same 
f*ircumstances,  and  disciplined  by  the  same  manners,  possess  a 
reality  lor  him,  and  inspire  an  actual  friendship  as  of  a  man  for  a 
mnn.  His  very  admiration  is  the  wind  which  fans  and  feeds  his 
hope.  Tlie  poems  themselves  assume  the  properties  of  flesh  and 
blood.  To  recite,  to  extol,  to  contend  for  them  is  but  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  due  to  one,  who  exists  to  receive  it. 

*  [I  presume  this  lAtiu  to  be  Mr.  Colcrtclgc*8  own — not  being  aUe  to  find 
the  passage  iu  niiy  other  author,  and  believing  that  incalegcentia  is  a  gond 
word  not  eouutenonced  by  any  ekssic  writer  of  Rome. — Ed}  ^  t 
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There  are  indeed  modes  of  teaching  which  have  produced,  ar»d 
are  producing,  youths  of  a  very  dillcrent  stamp  ;  modes  of  teach- 
ing, in  comparison  M'ith  which  we  have  been  called  on  to  despise 
our  great  public  schools,  and  universities, 

ill  ^vhosc  balls  arc  liuug 
Armory  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old—* 

modes,  by  "which  children  are  to  be  metamorphosed  into  prodi« 
gies.  And  prodigies  with  a  vengeance  Iiave  1  known  thus  pro- 
duced;— prodigies  of  self-conceit,  shallowness,  arrogance,  and  in- 
fidelity I  Instead  of  storing  the  memory,  during  the  period  when 
the  memory  is  the  predominant  faculty,  with  facts  for  the  after 
exercise  of  the  judgment ;  and  instead  of  awakening  by  the  no- 
blest models  the  fond  and  unmixed  love  and  admiration,  which 
is  the  natural  and  graceful  temper  of  early  youth  ;  these  nurslings 
of  improved  pedagogy  are  taught  to  dispute  and  decide  ;  to  sus- 
pect all  but  their  own  and  their  Iccturer^s  wisdom  ;  and  to  hoM 
nothing  sacred  from  their  contempt,  but  their  own  contemptible 
arrogance  ; — boy-graduates  in  all  the  technicals,  and  in  all  the 
dirty  passions  and  impudence  of  anonymous  criticism.  To  such 
dis]K)gitions  alone  can  the  admonition  of  Pliny  be  requisite,  Ncrjue 
e?iim  debet  opcribus  ejus  obesse,  quod  vivit.  An  si  infer  eos, 
quos  nuuqiiam  vidimus,  Jlondsset,  non  solum  libros  ejus.venon 
ctiam  imagines  conquireremuSy  ejusdem  7iiuw  honor  p/w5C/^//5, 
ct  gratia  quasi  satietatc  languescct?  At  lioc  pravum,  rnalig' 
numque  cst^  non  admirari  homineni  admirationc dignissimum, 
quia  viderc,  complecti,  nee  laudare  tantu7n,  verum  etiam  amare 
contingit.i 

1  had  just  entered  on  my  seventeenth  year,  when  the  sonnets 
of  Mr.  Bowles,  twenty  in  number,  and  just  then  published  in  a 
quarto  pamphlet,^  were  first  made  known  and  presented  to  me, 
by  a  schoolfellow  who  had  quitted  us  for  the  University,  and 
who,  during  the  whole  time  that  he  was  in  our  firet  form,  (or  in 
our  school  language  a  Grecian,)  had  been  my  patron  and  pro- 

♦  [Wordiiv'orth.    Port,  W.  iii.  p.l90.— AU] 

f  [Epist.  i.  p.  IC— 7i(/.] 

$  [The  vohinic  here  mentioned  appears  to  have  been  llic  seeond  edition 
of  Mr.  Bowles^ti  Sonnets,  published  in  1789,  and  containing  twenty-one  in 
Otin/ber.  llic  finft  edition  with  fourteen  Aonnets  only  hod  been  publivhod 
luilf  a  year  previously.- -AVi] 
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taotor.     I  refer  to  Dr.  Middleton,  the  truly  learned*  and  every 
way  excellent  Bishop  of  Calcutta : 

qui  laudihuB  ampli$ 
Jngenium  celebrart  mettm^  ealamumque  soiebat^ 
Calcar  agent  animo  validum,    Non  wnnia  itrrm 
Obruta  :  vivit  amor,  vivit  dolor  ;  ora  negalnr 
Dulcia  conspicere;  aijtere  et  tntminine  relictvm  ni,* 

It  was  a  double  pleasure  to  me,  and  still  remains  a  tender  ree* 
nllcction,  that  I  should  have  receivi.^  from  a  friend  so  revered 
the  first  knowlcdnro  of  a  poet,  by  whose  works,  year  after  year,  I 
was  so  enthusiastically  delighted  and  inspired.  My  earliest  ac- 
quaintances will  not  have  forfrotten  tlic  undisciplined  cagemesa 
and  impetuous  zeal,  with  which  I  labored  to  make  proselytes,  not 
only  of  my  companions,  but  of  all  with  "whom  I  conversed,  of 
whatever  rank,  and  in  whatever  place.  As  my  school  finances 
did  not  permit  me  to  purcliase  copies,  I  made,  within  less  than  a 
year  and  a  half,  more  than  forty  transcriptions,  as  the  best  pres- 
ents T  could  ofler  to  those,  who  had  in  any  way  won  my  regard. 
And  with  almost  equal  delight  did  I  receive  the  three  or  four 
following  publications  of  the  same  author. 

Though  I  have  seen  and  known  enough  of  mankind  to  be  well 
aware,  that  I  shall  perhaps  stand  alone  in  my  creed,  and  that  it 
will  be  well,  if  I  subject  myself  to  no  worse  charge  than  that  of 
cingularity ;  I  am  not  therefore  deterred  from  avowing,  that  I 
regard,  and  ever  have  regarded  the  obligations  of  intellect  among 
the  most  sacred  of  the  claims  of  gratitude.  A  valuable  thought, 
or  a  particular  train  of  thoughts,  gives  me  additional  pleasure, 
when  I  can  safely  refer  and  attribute  it  to  the  conversation  or 
correspondence  of  another.  My  obligations  to  Mr.  Bowles  were 
indeed  important,  and  for  radical  good.  At  a  very  premature 
age,  even  before  my  fifteenth  year,  I  had  bewildered  myself  in 
meta])hysics,    and  in    theological   controvcrsy.f      Nothing  else 

*  [Petriirc.  Kpist.  I.  1.  Jhrhafo  Subnovntui,  Disliop  MiddlWiHi  loll 
Cht*ist*ii  ll«)8|)ital  on  tlio  20th  of  SoptomlMT,  1788,  cm  ImvinglKH^i  I'liHrtedtu 
rem))n»ko  Ci»llogo,  Canibri(l<rc. — h\i.] 

f  [*'  Conic  back  iuto  lucinory,'*  siiya  Lntiib,  '*  like  as  thou  wnst  in  the  day- 
spring  of  thy  fancios,  with  hope  like  a  fiory  column  before  thee — the  lUirk 
pillar  nt»t  yet  turned — Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. — Lof^ioiun,  Metaphysician, 
\){ir(I  l^-}low  have  I  seen  the  eainual  pasHor  through  the  cloibter  stand  stili, 
CQtrancod  with  udmirution  (while  he  weighed  the  disproportion  betwcff* 
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pleased  mo.  History,  and  particular  factSi  lost  all  interest  in  my 
mind.  Poetry — (though  for  a  school-boy  of  that  ago,  I  was 
above  par  in  English  versification,  and  liad  already  produced  two 
or  three  compositions  which,  I  may  venture  to  say.  without  refer- 
ence to  my  age,  were  somewhat  above  mediocrity,*  and  which 
had  gained  me  more  credit  than  the  sound,  good  sense  of  my  old 
master  was  at  all  pleased  with)-— poetry  ilnolf,  yea,  novels  and 
romances,  beoamo  insipid  to  me.  In  my  friendless  wanderings 
cMi  our  Irai*C'(laj/si  (lor  1  was  an  orphan,  and  had  scarcely  any 
connections  in  London),  highly  was  I  delighted,  if  any  passenger, 
especially  if  he  were  dressed  in  black,  would  enter  into  conversa- 
tion with  me.  For  I  soon  fomid  the  means  of  directing  it  to  njy 
favorite  subjects 

Of  providence,  ft)re-kno\v ledge,  will,  nnd  fiite, 
Fixetl  fate,  free-will,  fore-knowledge  ubsolule. 
And  found  no  end  in  w^anderiug  inaze^  lost. 

This  preposterous  pursuit  was,  beyond  dc  ait,  injurious  both  to  my 
natural  po\yers,  and  to  the  progress  of  my  education.  It  would 
fierhaps  have  boon  destnictive  had  it  been  continued  ;  but  from 
this  I  was  auspici<.usly  withdrawn,  partly  indeed  by  an  acciden- 
tal introduction  to  an  amiable  family,  chiefly  however  by  the 
genial  mfluence  of  a  style  of  poetr}',  so  tender  and  yet  so  manly, 
teo  natural  and  real,  and  yet  so  dignined  and  harmonious,  as  the 
sonnets  and  other  early  poems  of  Mr.  Bowles.  AVell  would  it 
have  been  for  me  perhaps  had  I  never  relapsed  into  the  same 
mental  disease  ;  if  I  had  continued  to  pluck  the  (lowers  and 
reap  the  harvest  from  the  cultivated  surlace,  instead  of  delving 
in  the  imwholesomo  quicksilver  mines  of  metaphysic  lore.  And 
if  in  after-time  I  have  sought  a  refuge  from  bodily  pain  and  mis- 

thc  fpeeeh  and  the  garb  of  the  young  Mirnndula),  to  hear  thee  unfold,  in  tliy 
deep  nnd  sweet  intonations,  the  mvbteries  of  lambliehus,  or  Plottnus  (f(»r 
even  in  thosic  years  tliou  waxeilst  not  pale  at  such  philosr>phic  draughts),  or 
rcoiling  ll<»nier  in  hid  Greek,  or  Pindar,— while  the  walls  of  the  old  Grey 
Friar*  re-echoed  to  the  accents  of  the  inspired  charity-boy  r — Prose  Works, 
ji.  p.  40.— A<i] 

"  [Sec  amongst  his  Juvenile  Poems  the  lines  entitled,  Time  real  and 
imaginary  (Poet.  Works,  p.  19),  which  is  the  first  decided  indication  of  his 
IMMfttc  and  metaphysical  genius  together,  and  was  written  in  his  sixteenth 
year. — £t/.] 

f  The  Christ's  Hospital  phrase,  not  for  liolidays  altogether,  but  for  thoM 
on  which  the  boys  are  ])ermitteU  to  go  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  school 
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manaj^cd  scnBibility  in  abstruse  researches,  which  exeroised  the 
Btreiinfth  and  subtilty  of  the  understanding  without  awakening 
the  feelings  of  the  heart ;  still  there  was  a  long  and  blessed  in- 
terval,  during  which  my  natural  faculties  M'ere  allowed  to  ex- 
pand, and  my  original  tendencies  to  develop  themselves ; — ^my 
fancy,  and  the  love  of  nature,  and  the  sense  of  beauty  in  forms 
and  sounds.* 

[For  not  to  think  of  \('liat  I  ncedd  muftt  feel. 

But  to  be  still  and  patieut,  nil  I  can ; 
And  haply  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 

From  my  own  nature  all  the  natural  man-— 
This  was  my  stile  resource,  my  only  plan : 
Till  that  which  suits  a  part  infects  the  whole, 
And  now  is  almost  grown  the  habit  of  my  souL 

Poet.  Works,  p.  181, 

Tlie  passage  in  the  text  has  been  more  than  once  cited  by  those  who  eit# 
nothing  else  from  the  writiiipfs  of  Culeridi^e,  as  warning  authority  against 
the  pursuit  of  motaphv^ic  science.  AVith  what  candor  or  good  sense  let 
those  jud^^e,  wlm  know  and  appreciate  the  persiittcnt  labor  of  his  life,  and 
recollect  that  all  the  ^rrcat  verities  (»f  rclii;ion  are  ideas*  the  practical  ap- 
prehension of,  and  faith  in  which,  have  in  every  age  of  the  Church  been,  as 
from  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  they  must  necessarily  be,  vitallj 
affecteil  by  tlie  metaphysic  systems  from  time  to  time  jirevailing.  It  is  in- 
deed to  be  oljserved,  that  those  wlio  are  so  zealous  in  decrying  metaphysic, 
and  more  especially  psycholos:ic:d  investigations,  and  spend  entire  sermons 
in  reasoning  against  reason,  have  nevertheless  invariably  a  particular  sys- 
tem of  metaphysics  and  even  of  psychoh>gy  of  their  own,  which  they  will 
as  little  surrender  as  examine.  And  what  system  f — In  nine  C!V«es  out  of 
ten,  a  patchwork  of  empirical  positions,  known  historically  to  be  directly 
repugnant  to  tlie  principles  maintained  as  well  by  the  Reformers  as  the 
P^ithers  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  leading  leptimately  to  ccmclusions  sul>> 
verjiive  of  tlie  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  Tluit  those  con- 
clusions indeed  have  n(»t  been  able  to  obtain  a  tixed  footing  within  our 
Church,  as  they  liavc  long  since  done  to  a  fearful  extent  elsewhere,  is,  under 
Gfxrs  proviilenee,  mainly  attributable  to  the  rea(Iin<^  of  the  Dturgy  and 
Scriptures  in  the  ears  of  the  people.  Yet  who  will  not  tremble  at  the  di» 
lemma  in  the  case  of  an  individual  elerj^'man,  who  either  sees  the  contr» 
riety  between  his  phihisophieal  and  religious  creeds,  and  continues  to  hold 
b<»th,  or  not  seeing  it,  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  Soeiuian  reasoner  who 
helps  him  to  perceive  it  ? 

This  vulgar  scorn  of  the  scietioe  of  the  human  mind,  its  powers,  capaci- 
ties, and  objects,  as  an  essential  part  or  fore-ground  of  the  science  of  tlieol- 
<^y,  is  to  be  found  paMim  in  the  written  and  oral  teaching  of  those  wlio^ 
to  use  a  confessedly  inaccurate  but  very  signitieant  phrase,  lead  the  Calvin 
iatic  and  Arminian  parties  within  the  Church  in  England.    To  the  formet 
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The  second  advantage,  which  I  owe  to  my  early  perasal,  and 
admiration  of  these  poems  (to  which  let  me  add,  though  known 
to  me  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  the  Lewesdon  Hill  of  Mr. 
Crowe*),  bears  more  immediately  on  my  present  subject.    Among 

it  nccms  more  natural  in  respect  of  their  beinpr,  upon  the  whole,  men  of 
lower  education,  meaner  attainments,  and  more  limited  abilities ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, and  especially  in  the  most  eminent  of  the  latter,  it  is  self-contradiction, 
and  lias  the  appearance,  to  calm  observers,  of  mere  wilfulness.  For  in  th« 
perusal  of  the  many  eloquent  volumes  which  have  proceeded  of  late  years 
from  the  latter,  there  may  be  fouml  metaphysic  and  even  psychologicil  ar- 
guments, which  show  a  knowlcdije  of  Aristotle,  and  also— ^woJ  minime 
rcris — an  acquaintance  with  Coleritlge, — the  last,  however,  without  recojj- 
uition  by  name,  and  speedily  atoned  for  in  a  following  page  by  some  reli- 
gious dchortation,  or  sullen  dogma  of  contrary  im)K>rt.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  particular  system  is  the  object  of  dislike.  Would  it  not 
be  more  agreeable  to  the  sincerity  of  lovers  of  truth,  and  to  the  courtesy 
of  men  of  letters,  to  meet,  commend,  or  censure,  adopt  or  reject,  what 
stands  in  their  path  in  a  perfectly  questionable  shape,  than  to  pass  by  on 
the  other  side  in  alTected  ignorance  or  contempt  ?  Can  the  Aids  to  Kefiec- 
tion  be  honestly  pretermitted  by  a  divine  of  this  day,  or  ought  the  only 
use  made  of  it  by  a  gentleman  to  be — to  borrow  from  it  without  acknowl- 
edgment ?  But  it  is  a  true  saying,  that  they  who  begin  by  loving  Christi- 
anity better  than  truth,  will  proceed  by  loving  their  own  sect  or  church 
better  than  Christ tunity,  and  end  in  loving  themselves  better  than  all. 

This  is  something  of  a  digression,  but  it  is  nce<led. 

It  can  hanily  Imj  ne«vssary  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  is  only  speaking 
relatively  to  his  youth,  and  his  V(K'ati«in  as  a  ]M»ot,  and  the  ])rt)pi>rt ii>n  whieh 
metaphysicnd  studies  hhould  bear  in  a  well-ordered  education  to  t!io  exercise 
of  the  imagination,  and  the  observation  of  external  nature.  Something 
also  was,  no  doubt,  intended  against  particular  books  and  lines  of  research, 
which,  in  his  almost  limitless  range,  he  hail  perused  or  followetl.  There 
are  unwholesome  IxMiks  in  metaphysiies  as  there  arc  in  divinity  anti  ro- 
mance, but  not  so  many  or  so  injurious  by  half;  and  it  is  just  as  w::»e  to 
proscribe  the  former  on  account  of  Spinoza  or  Hume,  as  it  wouhl  be  to  pro- 
hibit the  hitter  for  S«>einus  or  Paul  dc  Koek.  >'o  «r.an  coultl  be  a  great 
metaphysician,  or  make  an  ep<x;h  in  the  history  of  the  science,  without  an 
sicquaiiitanee  as  extensive  as  Mr.  CVs  with  all  that  had  been  d<.>no  or  at- 
tempted before  him;  but  such  a  course  is  not  more  iieeenyary  to  the  eduea- 
tion  of  the  mind  in  general,  to  which  the  elements  of  metaphysic  knowl- 
e»lge  arc  essential,  than  live  years*  attendance  at  the  Stato  Paper  Ollicc  to 
the  acei»m|>lishment  of  a  gentleman  in  the  history  of  Knghmd ;  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  admitted  that  the  ])hilosophic  spell  which  overmastered  Cole- 
ridge*s  advzmeing  nmnluKKl  forever  slacked  the  strings  of  the  enchanting 
lyre  of  his  youth.     But  cm  this  we  c:m  only  speculate. — Jid.] 

*  [LewestKin  Hill  was  iirst  ]>ublished  in  1780 ;  there  was  a  second  edf 
Uoo  in  1788,  and  n  third  in  1804.— AV.J 
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those  with  whom  I  conversed,  there  were,  of  course,  rerj  tannj 
who  had  formed  their  taste,  and  their  notions  of  poetry,  from  the 
writings  of  Pope  and  his  followers  ;  or,  to  speak  more  generally, 
in  that  school  of  French  poctrj*,  condensed  and  invigorated  by 
English  understanding,  which  had  predominated  from  the  last 
century.  1  was  not  blind  to  the  merits  of  this  school,  yet,  as 
from  inexperience  of  the  M'orld,  and  consequent  want  of  sym- 
pathy  with  the  general  subjects  of  these  poems,  they  gave  mo 
little  pleasure,  I  doubtless  undervalued  the  kind,  and  with  the 
presumption  of  youth  M'ithhcid  from  its  masters  the  legitimate 
name  of  poets.  I  saw  that  the  excellence  of  this  kind  consisted 
in  just  and  acute  observations  on  men  and  manners  in  an  arti- 
ficial state  of  society,  as  its  matter  and  substance  ;  and  in  the 
logic  of  wit,  conveyed  in  smooth  and  strong  epigrammatic  coup- 
lets, as  its  form  :  that  even  when  the  sul)ject  was  addressed  to 
the  fancy,  or  the  intellect,  as  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  or  the 
Essay  on  Man  ;  nay,  M'hen  it  was  a  consecutive  narration,  as  in 
that  astonishing  product  of  matchless  talent  and  ingenuity,  Pope's 
Translation  of  the  Iliad  ;  still  a  point  was  looked  for  at  the  end 
of  each  second  line,  and  the  whole  was,  as  it  were,  a  sorites,  or. 
if  I  may  exchange  a  logical  for  a  grammatical  metaphor,  a  con- 
junction disjunctive,  of  epigrams.  Meantime,  the  matter  and 
diction  seemed  to  me  characterized  not  so  much  by  |K>etic  thoughts, 
as  by  thoughts  translated  into  tlio  language  of  ])oetry.  On  this 
last  [loint  I  had  occasion  to  render  my  own  thoughts  gradually 
more  and  more  plain  to  myself,  by  frequent  amicable  disputes 
concerning  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden,*  which,  for  some  years, 
was  greatly  extolled,  not  only  by  the  reading  public  in  general, 
but  even  by  those  whose  genius  and  natural  robustness  of  under* 
standing  enabled  them  afterwards  to  act  foremost  in  dissipating 
these  •*  painted  mists**  that  occasionally  rise  from  the  marshes  at 
the  foot  of  Parnassus.  During  my  first  Cambridge  vacation,!  I 
assisted  a  friend  in  a  contribution  for  a  literary  scnnety  in  Devon- 
shire :  and  in  this  I  remember  to  have  compared  Darwin's  work 
to  the  Itussian  palace  of  iee,  glittering,  cold,  and  transitory.  In 
the  same  essay  too,^  I  assigned  sundry  reasons,  chiefly  drawn 

*  [The  Botnnic  Gnnlen  was  piiblit^licd  in  1781. — AVA] 

t  [>h\  Ooloridi^c  entered  at  Jesus  College,  Cainbriilge,  on  the  6th  of  Feh 
fuiiry.  17»J1. —>;</.] 

{  [  I  have  ni'ver  been  able  tn  tliscitvei*  auy  traoct  of  this  «MAy,  wlUeh  I 
presume  was  not  ])riiited.— A'lA] 
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from  a  comparison  of  passages  from  the  Latin  poets  with  the 
orinfiual  Greek,  from  which  they  were  borrowed,  for  the  prefer- 
ence of  Collins's  odes  to  those  of  Gray :  and  of  tho  simile  in 
Shakspeare 

How  like  A  younkor  or  a  prcuHjjnl, 
llie  9cnrfc-(l  bjirk  puts  from  licr  native  bny, 
Hujjg'd  find  embrneed  by  the  strumpet  wind  I 
}I(>w  like  the  prodii^al  doth  she  return, 
With  over-woatherM  ribs  and  rnp^Qcd  siuls, 
Leuti,  rout  ixnc  bei^gar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind ! 

(Mereh.  of  Yen.  Act  ii.  so.  6.) 

to  the  imitation  in  the  Bard  ; 

Fair  laughs  the  morn,  aiwl  soft  the  zephyr  blows 

"NVliile  p'v^M'lly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 

III  ^alhiui  irtm  the  ,i,nI<]od  vessel  goes, 

Youth  at  the  prow  and  pleasure  at  the  helm ; 

KegardWs  of  the  sweeping  whirlwinds  sway, 

That  hui»h*d  in  grim  repose,  expects  its  evening  pr^. 

(in  which,  by-the-byc,  the  words  "  realm"  and  "  sway"  are 
rhymes  dearly  purchased)— I  preferred  the  original  on  the  ground 
that  in  the  imitation  it  depended  wholly  on  the  compositor's  put- 
ting, or  not  putting,  a  small  capital,  both  in  this,  and  in  many 
other  passages  of  tho  same  poet,  whether  the  words  should  be 
personifications,  or  mere  abstractions.  I  mention  this,  because, 
in  referring  various  lines  in  Gray  to  their  original  in  Shakspeare 
and  Milton,  and  in  the  clear  perception  how  completely  all  the 
propriety  was  lost  in  the  transfer,  I  was,  at  that  early  period,  led 
to  a  conjecture,  which,  many  years  aflerwards,  was  recalled  to 
me  from  the  same  thought  having  been  started  in  conversation, 
but  far  more  ably,  and  developed  more  fully,  by  Mr.  Wordsworth ; 
— ^namely,  that  this  style  of  poetry,  which  I  have  characterized 
above,  as  translations  of  prose  thoughts  into  poetic  language,  had 
been  kept  up  by,  if  it  did  not  wholly  arise  from,  the  custom  of 
writing  Latin  >er.«es,  and  the  great  importance  attached  to  these 
exercises,  in  our  public  schools.  AVhatever  might  have  been 
the  case  in  the  firteenth  ccnturj',  when  the  use  of  the  Latin 
tongue  was  so  general  among  learned  men,  that  Erasmus  is  said 
to  have  forgotten  his  native  language  ;  yet  in  the  present  day  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  a  youth  can  think  in  Latin,  or  that 
he  can  have  any  other  reliance  on  the  force  or  fitness  of  his 
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phrases,  but  the  authority  of  the  writer  from  whom  he  has  adopted 
them.  Consequently  he  must  first  prepare  his  thoughts,  and 
then  pick  out,  from  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  or  perhaps  more  com- 
pendiously from  his  Gradus,*  halves  and  quarters  of  lines,  in 
which  to  embody  theni-t 

I  never  object  to  a  certain  degree  of  dispiitatiousness  in  a  young 
man  from  the  a^o  of  seventeen  to  thatcf  iburor  five-and-twenty, 
provided  I  find  him  always  arguing  on  one  side  of  the  question. 
The  controversies,  occasioned  by  my  unfeigned  zeal  for  the  honor 
of  a  favorite  contemporary,  then  known  to  me  only  by  his  works, 
M'ere  of  great  advantage  in  the  formation  and  establishment  of 
my  taste  and  critical  opinions.  In  my  defence  of  the  lines  run* 
ning  into  each  other,  instead  of  closing  at  each  couplet;  and  of 

*  [lu  the  liusticua  of  Politian*  there  occurs  this  line : 

Pura  coforatoM  inicrstrepii  unda  lapillos. 
Costing  my  eye  on  a  University  prizc-poeni,  I  mot  this  line : 
Lactea  purpureas  ivUr^trepit  nuda  fapH/os, 

Now  look  out  in  tlie  Grndus  for  purus,  and  you  find  as  the  first  syu 
onyme,  laeteut;  fur  coloratun,  nnd  the  tirst  syncuiyme  is  purpumtM,  I 
mention  this  by  way  of  elucidating  one  of  the  most  ordinary  processes  in 
the  ftrruminat ion  of  those  centos.] 

f  [The  description  in  the  text  mny  be  true  of  those  who  never  in  any 
proper  sense  succeed  in  writiiif^  Liitin  verse.  But  the  expericDce  of  many 
sch(»lar8  in  Kngland,  nmontrst  boys,  would  enable  them  with  sincerity  to 
deny  its  universal  application.  The  chief  direct  use  of  the  practice  of  Latin 
verse  eom]>osition  consists  in  the  mastery  which  it  gives  over  the  vocabulary 
and  coustruetive  powers  of  the  1an<^ua^e.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  greatly  to  be 
ro^rotted  that  spoken  and  written  Latin  has  to  so  great  a  degree  ceased 
to  be  a  moan  of  eonunuuieatiou  bi'twoou  liberally  educated  Europeans,  llie 
pretence  that  the  extended  knowledge  of  modern  languages  is  an  adequate 
substitute,  is  in  five  cases  out  of  ton  generally,  and  in  the  pre-eminent  in* 
stances  of  Germany  and  England,  in  three  out  of  four,  notoriously  untrue. 
Mere  school  editions  of  the  Classics  may  properly  enougli  be  accomiiauied 
with  notes  in  a  modern  langusige,  but  every  work  designed  for  the  pnmio* 
tion  of  scholarship  generally  ought,  by  literary  comity,  to  be  published  in 
a  language  which  every  scholar  c.in  read.  Tliis  remark  does  not  touch  the 
question  of  dictionaries ;  as  to  which  nothing  but  necoseity  can  jastify  the 
ordinary  use  of  any  interpretation  but  into  the  native  idiom  of  the  student 

♦  Angelus  Politianus  was  born  July  14,  1464,  at  Monte  Pulciooo  in  Tut- 
cany ;  died  at  Florence,  September  24,  1494.  The  line  quoted  is  the  f>nF 
teenth  of  the  Silva  eui  titulua  Eusiicua. — S.  C.  ^  . 
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natural  language,  neither  bookish  nor  vulgar,  neither  redolent  oi 
the  lamp  nor  of  the  keunel,  such  as  I  will  remember  tliee;  in* 
stead  of  the  same  thought  tricked  up  iu  the  rag-fair  finery  of. 


•  thy  imaj^c  on  her  wing 


Before  my  faney'a  eye  shall  niciiiory  bring,— 

I  had  continually  to  adduce  the  metre  and  diction  of  the  Greek 
poets,  from  Homer  to  Theocritus  inclusively ;  and  still  more  of 
our  elder  English  poets,  from  Chaucer  to  Milton.     Nor  was  thi« 
all.     But  as  it  was  my  constant  reply  to  authorities  brought 
against  rno  from  later  poets  of  great  name,  that  no  authority 
could  avail  in  opposition  to  Triilli,  Nature,  Logic,  and  the  Laws 
of  Universal  Grammar  ;  actuated  too  by  my  form er  passion  for 
metaphysical  invciftigations  ;  I  labored  at  a  solid  foundation,  on 
Avhich  pennanently  to  ground  my  opinions,  in  the  component 
faculties  of  the  human  mind  itself,  and  their  comparative  dig 
nity  and  importance.     According  to  the  faculty  or  source,  from 
-which  the  pleasure  given  by  any  poem  or  passage  was  derived, 
I  estimated  the  merit  of  such  poem  or  passage.     As  the  result 
of  all  my   reading  and  meditation,   I  abstracted   two   critical 
aphorisms,  deeming  them  to  comprise  the  conditions  and  criteria 
of  poetic  style  ; — first,  that  not  the  poem  which  we  have  read, 
but  that  to  which  M'e  return,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  possesses 
the  genuine  power,  and  claims  the  name  of  essential  ])oetry  ;»- 
secondly,  that  whatever  lines  can  be  translated  into  other  words 
of  the  same  language,  without  diminution  of  their  significanc^e, 
either  in  sense  or  association,  or  in  any  worthy  feeling,  are  so  far 
vicious  in  their  diction.     Be  it  however  observed,  that  I  excluded 
irom  the  list  of  worthy  feelings,  the  pleasure  derived  from  mere 
novelty  in  the  reader,  and  the  desire  of  excitiug  wonderment  at 
his  powers  in  the   author.     Oftentimes  since  tlieu,  in  perusing 
French  tragedies,  I  have  fancied  two  marks  of  admiration  at  the 
end  of  each  line,  as  hieroglyphics  of  the  author's  own  admira- 
tion at  his  own  clevernei^s.     Our  genuine  admiration  of  a  great 
poet  is  a  continuous  luider-current  of  feeling  ;  it  is  everywhere 
present,  but  seldom  anywhere  as  a  separate  excitement.     I  was 
wont  boldly  to  adirm,  tliat  it  would  be  scarcely  more  dilTicult  to 
push  a  stone  out  from  the  Pyramids  with  the  bare  hand,  than 
to  alter  a  word,  or  the  )K)sition  of  a  word,  in  Milton  or  Shakspeare 
iu  iKcir  most  important  works  at  least),  without  making  the 
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poet  say  Bomethingf  else,  or  something  worse,  than  he  does  say. 
One  great  distinction,  I  appeared  to  myself  to  see  plainly  between 
even  the  characteristic  faults  of  our  elder  poets,  and  the  false 
beauty  of  the  moderns.  In  the  former,  from  Donne  to  Cowley, 
M'c  find  the  most  fantastic,  out-of-the-way  thoughts,  but  in  the 
most  pure  and  genuine  mother  English  ;  iif  the  latter,  the  most 
obvious  thoughts,  in  language  the  most  fantastic  and  arbitrar}*. 
Our  faulty  elder  poets  sacrificed  the  passion  and  passionate  flow 
of  poetry  to  the  subtleties  of  intellect  and  to  the  starts  of  wit; 
the  moderns,  to  the  glare  and  glitter  of  a  perpetual,  yet  broken 
and  heterogeneous  imagery,  or  rather  to  an  amphibious  something, 
made  up,  half  of  image,  and  half  of  abstract*  meaning.  The 
one  sacrificed  the  heart  to  the  head  ;  the  other  both  heart  and 
head  to  point  and  drapery. 

The  reader  mu.st  make  him.self  acquainted  with  the  general 
style  of  comjK).sition  thatM'as  at  that  time  deemed  poetry,  in  order 
to  understand  and  account  for  the  eflect  produced  on  me  by  the 
Sonnets,  the  Monody  at  Matlock,  and  the  Hope,t  of  Mr.  BoM'les  ; 
for  it  is  peculiar  to  original  genius  to  become  less  and  less  striking, 
in  proportion  to  its  success  in  improving  the  taste  and  judgment 
of  its  contemporaries.     The  poems  of  West,!  indeed,  had  the 

*  I  rc'nieinl)cr  a  liKlicrous  iiHtuiioc  in  tlic  poem  of  a  young  tradesman  * 

"  No  more  will  I  endure  love's  pleas) ni^  pnin, 
Or  round  my  hearVn  hg  tic  Iiis  gulling  eliain." 

t  [Tlie  Monody  at  Matloekwas  published  in  1791,  aiidthe  Vision  of  Hope 
in  17%.— AU] 

\  [Meaning,  of  course,  Gilbert  West,  the  Translator  of  Pindar ;  to  vhoM 
merit  at»  a  poet,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  author  does  full  justice  io 
the  text.  West's  two  imitations  of  Spenser  arc  excellent,  not  merely,  as 
Johnson  seems  to  say,  for  their  ins^enuity,  but  for  their  fulness  of  thought 
and  vigor  of  expresi^ion.  Tlie  following  stanza  is  but  one  of  many  other 
passages  of  equal  felicity : — 

Custom  he  hii^ht,  and  aye  in  every  land 

Usurp'd  dominion  with  d<>spc»tic  sway 
O'er  all  he  holds ;  aLd  to  his  hi<^h  command 

Constrains  e'en  stubborn  Nature  to  obey ; 

Wliom  dispossessin<^  oft  he  doth  assay 
To  govern  in  her  right;  and  xcHh  a  pace 

So  soft  and  (fentle  doth  he  win  hh  way 
That  uftc  unawares  is  caught  in  hU  embrace^ 
And  tho^  drflawer  d  and  thraWd  naught  feeU  herfwU  dl^grmM. 

Education.-  JSi] 
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merit  of  chaste  and  manly  diction  ;  but  they  wete  cold,  and,  if] 
may  so  express  it,  only  dead-colored  ;  while  in  the  best  of  War- 
ton's*  there  is  a  stilliicss,  which  too  often  gives  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  imitations  from  the  Greek.  AYliatever  relation,  there- 
fore, of  cause  or  impulse  Percy's  collection  of  Jiallads  may  bear  to 
the  most  popular  ]>oomH  of  the  present  day  ;  yet  in  a  more  sus- 
tained and  elevated  style,  of  the  then  livin«y  poets  Cowpcr  and 
Bowlest  were,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  first  who  com- 

•  [Tliomns  "NVartou ;  "whose  English  poems,  tiiken  generally,  seem  as  in- 
ferior to  G.  Wests  in  correetness  of  diction  as  in  strenj^tli  of  eoneeption. 
Some  of  liis  Jjitin  verse  is  beautiful ;  and,  if  he  liad  written  notliing  else, 
his  epigram  addressed  to  Sleep  woi^.d  perpetuate  bis  name  at  least  among 
•eliolars  :— 

Somne  veni ;  et  qnanquam  certhsima  nortis  imsgo  e9^ 

Consortnn  cupio  le  (amen  cfsc  tori. 
Hue  adeSf  haud  ahiture  cito :  nam  sic  sine  vita 

Vivere  qtiam  suave  est — sie  sine  morte  mori  ! 

A  few  stray  liries  of  Warton*s  have  erept  into  familiar  use  and  applicatioa 
without  ever  being  attributed  to  their  author,  such  as: — 

— ^—  while  with  upliftcil  arm 
Death  stands  prepared,  but  still  delays  to  strike. 

Ode  to  Sleep. 

O  w)mt*s  a  table  richly  spread 
Without  a  woman  at  its  liea<l ! 

Ptorjress  of  DisconienU 

Nor  rough,  nor  Imrren  are  the  winding  ways 
Of  hoar  Antiquity,  but  Mrown  with  flowers. 

In  Dugdah^s  Monasticofi. 

Wartou*s  best  poem,  as  a  whole,  is  the  Inscription  in  a  Hermitage  }— 

Beneath  this  stony  roof  reclined,  d'c. 

But  his  great  work  is  tlie  History  of  English  Poesy,  imperfect  and  inade- 
quate as  it  is :  riiv  rrP.orrra  fuvn. 

It  is  S4)niewhat  renmrkablc  tluit  Mr.  C.  should  not  upon  this  occasion  hav« 
mentioned  Akenside,  and,  as  compared  with  Warton,  the  beautiful  Hymn  to 
the  Xniads. — Kd.] 

•  Cowpcr's  Task*  was  published  some  time  Wforo  the  Sonnets  of  Mr 
Bowles ;  but  I  was  not  familiar  with  it  till  many  years  afterwards.  Tlif 
vein  of  satire  which  run?  through  that  excellent  poem,  together  with  tlM 

•  [Cow j>er*8  Task  was  first  published  in  1785— his  Table  Talk  in  1782. 
JiJ.  Thomson  was  lM>rn  in  1700;  published  his  works,  collected  in  4to,  in 
i780.    Tiio  Castle  of  fndolinee,  his  last  piece,  apj>eared  in  1740.— 8.  C.l 
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bmed  natural  thougrhts  with  natural  diction  ;  the  first  who  reoon 
ciled  the  heart  with  the  head. 

It  is  true,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  that  from  diffidence  in 
my  own  powers,  I  tor  a  sliort  time  adopted  a  laborious  and  florid 
diction,  which  I  mynclf  deemed,  if  not  absolutely  vicious,  yet  of 
very  inferior  worth,  (jradually,  however,  my  practice  conlormed 
to  my  better  jud;i;nicnt ;  and  the  compositions  of  my  twenty-fourth 
and  twenty-fifth  years^for  example,  the  shorter  blank  verso 
poems,  the  lines,  which  now  form  the  middle  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  poem  entitled  the  Destiny  of  Nations,*  and  the  tragedy  of 
Remorset) — are  not  more  below  my  present  ideal  in  respect  of 
the  general  issue  of  the  style  than  those  of  the  latest  date.  Their 
faults  Mere  at  least  a  remnant  of  the  former  leaven,  and  among 
the  many  who  have  done  me  the  honor  of  putting  my  poems  iu 
the  same  class  with  those  of  my  betters,  the  one  or  two,  who 
have  pretended  to  bring  examples  of  aflected  simplicity  from  my 
volume,  have  been  able  to  adduce  but  one  instance,  and  that  out 
of  a  copy  of  verses  half  ludicrous,  half  splenetic,  which  I  intended, 
and  had  myself  characterized,  as  scrnioni  j}ropiora.\ 

Every  reibrm,  however  necessary,  M'ill  by  weak  minds  be  car- 
ried to  an  excess,  which  will  itself  need  reibrming.  The  reader 
will  e\'cuse  me  for  noticing,  that  I  myself  was  the  first  to  expose 
mv/  honesto  the  three  sins  of  jwetrj',  one  or  the  other  of  M'hich  is 
the  most  likely  to  beset  a  young  writer.  So  long  ago  as  the  pub- 
lication of  the  second  ninnber  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  under  the 
n:ime  of  Nehemiah  Higginbotlom,  I  contributed  three  sonnets,  the 
first  of  which  had  for  its  object  to  excite  a  goml-natured  laugh  at 
♦he  spirit  of  doleful  egotism,  and  at  the  recurrence  of  favorite 

Bombrc  hue  of  its  rc'1i<^i<>u3  opinions,  would  probably,  at  that  time,  have  pre- 
ventird  its  laying  any  strong  hold  on  my  affections.  The  love  of  nature 
seems  to  Imvc  led  TlioniiH>a  to  a  cheerful  reli«^iou ;  and  a  gl<M)niy  reli^^imi  to 
have  led  Cowper  to  a  love  of  nature,  llie  one  would  carry  his  follow-iiii-u 
along  with  him  int^)  nature;  the  other  flies  to  nature  from  his  fellow-nieu. 
In  chastity  <»f  diction,  however,  and  the  harmony  of  blank  verse,  Cow  per 
leaves  Thomson  immeasurably  below  him ;  yet  still  I  feel  the  latter  to  have 
been  the  Ix  rn  j)o<t. 

•  [Poet.  Works,  p.  83.— AV.l 

t  [Poet.  Works,  p  327.— AV/.] 

i  [Not  meanini^  of  etairfe  the  exquisite  reflections  on  having  left  a  pliie« 
of  Retirement,  to  which  Coleridge  himself  ailixed  the  motto  from  Hornoe 
Poet.  Works,  p.  1 41).— /;*/.]. 
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phrases,  with  the  double  defect  of  being  at  once  trite  and  liceii' 
tiotis ;— the  second  was  on  low  crecpinp^  lan<^uage  and  lhou<|^ht8, 
under  the  pretence  of  simplicity  ;  the  third,  the  phrases  of  which 
were  iKirrowed  entirely  from  my  own  ]N)ernH,  on  the  indiscriminate 
Ui«o  of  elaborate  and  swelling  lan«ruu<i:e  and  imasrery.  The  reader 
will  find  them  in  the  note*  below,  and  will  I  trust  regard  them 

SONNET  1. 

IViiHivc  nt  cvo,  (HI  tlio  linrd  world  I  iniMod, 
And  my  ]><nii*  licart  wiifl  Hiid ;  mi  at  tlio  M«n)ii 
1  {^iKcd,  and  hi^^licd,  and  nii^liiM] ;  for  ah  how  soon 
Kv(!  HaddciiH  into  ni;;ht !  mine  eycn  periMcd 
AVith  tearful  vacancy  the  dampy  p-a^s 
Tliat  wcj>t  and  glittered  in  the  paly  ray : 
And  I  (lid  pauHc  mc  nu  my  lonely  way 
And  mused  me  on  the  wretched  ones  that  [ 

0  cr  the  bleak  heath  of  sorrow.    But.  alas  I 
Mos»t  of  myself  I  thought !  when  it  befell. 
That  the  soothe  8])irit  of  the  breezy  wood 
Breathed  in  mine  ear :  "  All  this  is  very  well. 
But  much  of  one  thing,  is  fa*  nothin^^  ^ood." 
Oh  my  poor  heart's  inexplicable  swell  I 

HONNfrr  H. 
Oh  I  4l<>  love  thee,  meek  Siiuplieity  ! 
For  of  thy  lays  the  luUin;^  sinipleiicM 
(h»eH  to  my  heart,  and  s4M>thoH  each  small  distroM^ 
Distress  though  small,  yet  haply  f^reat  to  me. 
Tis  true  on  Ljidy  F4>rtune*s  prentlcst  pad 

1  amble  on ;  and  yet  I  know  not  why 
So  sad  I  am !  but  should  a  friend  and  I 
Frown,  |K»ut  and  part,  then  I  am  very  sad. 
Ami  then  with  sonnets  and  with  sympathy 
My  dreamy  b:»som*s  mystic  woes  I  pall ; 
Now  of  my  false  friend  plainttif^  plaintively, 
N4»w  raving  at  mankind  in  ^enend; 
But  whether  sad  or  tierce,  *tis  simple  all. 
All  very  simple,  meek  Simplicity  ! 

SONNKT  ni. 
And  this  reft  house  is  that,  the  which  he  built» 
Lamented  Jack !  and  here  his  malt  he  piled. 
Cautious  in  vain !  these  rats,  that  squeak  so  wiU^ 
Squeak  not  unconscious  of  their  fathcr*8  guilt. 
Did  he  not  see  her  gleaming  throuj^h  the  glade ! 
lU'like  *twas  she,  the  maiden  all  forlorn. 
What  th<»ugh  she  milk  no  cow  with  crumple«l  Loni« 
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M  reprinted  foi  bioj^raphical  purposes  alone,  and  not  for  their 
poetic  merits.  So  general  at  that  time,  and  so  decided  was  the 
opinion  concerning  the  characteristic  vices  of  my  style,  that  a 
celebrated  phyKician  (now,  alas !  no  more)  sjieaking  of  mo  in 
other  res])ccts  with  his  usual  kindness  to  a  gentleman,  who  M'afl 
about  to  meet  me  at  a  dinner  party,  cnuld  not,  however,  resist 
giving  him  a  hint  not  to  mention  Tlie  House  that  Jack  built  in 
my  presence,  fl^r  **  that  I  was  as  sore  as  a  boil  about  that  sonnet  ;*' 
he  not  knowing  that  I  was  mynelf  the  author  of  it. 

Yc*t,  nyc  iihc  luuiiitB  t)ic  dale  wh<*ro  er^t  nhe  Ktruyed : 
And  nyc,  1x'»ido  her  Htulks  her  anionnis  kiiij^ht  1 
Still  on  h\A  tlii;;lis  their  wi^nted  broi^ues  arc  worn. 
And  throni^h  those  bro<;ue.%  still  tattered  and  betom, 
]li8  hinilwarcl  eliarnis  ^lenm  an  unearthly  white. 
Ah !  thus  thrtiugh  br(»ken  elouds  at  ni^ht  8  high  noon 
Peeps  in  fiiir  fruj^nients  forth  the  fuII-orbed  harvest-moon  I 

Tlie  following  anecdote  will  not  be  wholly  out  of  place  here,  and  may  per» 
Imps  amuse  the  reader.  An  amateur  performer  in  verse  expressed  to  m 
common  frien4l  a  stron<r  dfsire  to  be  intrcHJueed  ti>  me,  but  lie^^itated  in  oe* 
cepting  my  friend*M  immiHiiate  oH'er,  on  the  score  that  **  he  was,  he  must  •e-> 
knowle(l«;e,  the  author  of  a  ci»nfouniled  severe  epi<;ram  tm  my  AHctrnt  Mar^ 
jwrr,  which  had  given  mv  great  pain."  I  aitKurtnl  my  friend  that,  if  the 
epigram  was  u  goiHl  4ine,  it  would  tmly  inereaso  my  dei^ire  to  become  ao* 
quaint^'d  with  the  authtir,  and  In^^rgcd  to  hear  it  recited:  when,  to  my  no 
less  «A«rpritfe  than  amns^cment,  it  provc<l  to  1)c  one  which  I  had  myself  i 
tim#  >:^fore  written  and  inserted  in  the  Morning  Post,  to  wit-- 

To  the  Author  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 

Your  poem  nuist  eternal  be. 
Dear  sir!  it  can  not  fail, 
For  'tis  incomprchensiblo, 
And  without  head  or  talL 
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CHAPTER  II, 

SUPPOSl^C  IRRLTABIMTY  OF  MEN  OP  GENIUS  BEOUOIIT  TO  THE  TEST 
OF  FACTS 5AUSE3  AND  OCCASIONS  OF  THE  CHARGE — ^ITS  IN- 
JUSTICE. 

I  HAVE  often  thought,  that  it  would  bo  neither  uiiinstructivo 
nor  unainusiiig  1o  analyze,  and  bring  forward  into  distinct  con* 
^ciousncss,  that  complex  feeling,  with  which  readers  in  general 
talvc  part  against  the  author,  in  favor  of  the  critic  ;  and  the  read- 
iness with  which  they  apply  to  all  jwets  the  old  sarcasm  of  Horace 
upon  the  scribblers  of  his  time  : 

—  genus  irritahlU  vatunu 

A  debility  and  dimness  of  the  imaginative  power,  and  a  conse- 
quent necessity  of  reliance  on  the  immediate  impressions  of  the 
senses,  do.  we  know  well,  render  the  mind  liable  to  superstition 
and  fanaticism.  Having  a  deficient  portion  of  intenial  and  proper 
warmth,  minds  of  this  class  seek  in  the  crowd  circiim  fa?ia  for  a 
warmth  in  common,  which  they  do  not  possess  singly.  Cold  and 
phlegniatic  in  their  own  nature,  like  damp  hay,  they  heat  and 
inflame  by  co-acervation ;  or  like  bees  they  become  restless  and 
irritable  through  the  increased  temperature  of  collected  multi- 
tudes. Hence  the  German  word  for  fanaticism  (such  at  least 
M-as  its  original  import)  is  derived  from  the  swarming  of  bees, 
namely,  schtcdrmeny  schivanncrcy.  The  passion  being  in  an  in- 
verse jiroportiou  to  tlie  insiglit, — tliat  tlie  more  vivid,  as  this  the 
less  distinct — anger  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  The  absence 
of  all  foundation  within  their  own  minds  for  that,  which  they 
yet  believe  both  true  and  indispensable  to  their  safely  and  hap- 
piness, can  not  but  produce  an  uneasy  state  of  feeling,  an  invol- 
untar}*  sense  of  fear  from  which  nature  has  no  means  of  rescuing 
herself  but  by  auger.  Experience  informs  us  that  the  first  de- 
fence of  weak  minds  is  to  recriminate. 
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There's  no  pbilosopher  but  sees, 
Tlmt  rnjiro  and  fear  are  one  diAcase ; 
Though  that  may  bum,  and  this  may  freeie^ 
Tlioy'rc  both  alike  the  ague. 

Biit  where  the  ideas  are  vivid,  and  there  exists  an  endless  power 
of  combining  and  modifying  'tliem,  the  feelings  and  aflections 
blend  more  easily  and  intimately  with  these  ideal  creations  than 
with  the  objects  of  the  senses  ;  the  mind  is  aflected  by  thoughts, 
lather  than  by  things ;  and  only  then  feels  the  requisite  interest 
even  for  the  most  important  events  and  accidents,  when  by  means 
of  meditation  they  have  passed  into  thoughts.  The  sanity  of  the 
mind  is  between  superstition  with  fanaticism  on  the  one  hand. 
and  enthusiasm  with  indiilercnce  and  a  diseased  slowness  to 
action  on  the  other.  For  the  conceptions  of  the  mind*  may  be  so 
vivid  and  adequate,  as  to  preclude  that  impulse  to  the  realizing 
of  them,  which  is  strongest  aiul  most  restless  in  those,  who  pos- 
8i\ss  more  ihan  mere  talent  (or  the  faculty  of  appropriatinnr  and 
applying  the  knowledge  of  others), — yet  still  want  somcthiug  of 
tlie  creative,  and  self-suincing  power  of  absolute  genius.  For 
this  reason  therefore,  they  are  men  of  command  ins  genius. 
While  the  former  rest  content  between  thought  and  reality,  as  it 
Mere  in  an  intcrmundinm  of  which  their  own  living  spirit  sup- 
plies the  substance,  and  their  imagination  the  ever-varjing  form ; 
the  latter  must  impress  their  preconceptions  on  the  world  without, 
in  order  to  present  them  back  to  their  own  view  with  the  satis- 
fying degree  of  clearness,  distinctness,  and  individuality.  These 
in  tranquil  times  are  formed  to  exhibit  a  perfect  poem  in  palace, 
or  temple,  or  landscape-garden  ;  or  a  tale  of  romance  in  canals 
that  join  sea  with  sea,  or  in  walks  of  rock,  which,  shouldering 
back  the  billows,  imitate  the  power,  and  supply  the  benevolence 
of  nature  to  sheltered  navies  ;  or  in  aqueducts  that,  arching  the 
wide  vale  from  mountain  to  moiuitain,  give  a  Palmyra  to  the 
liesert.  But  alas  !  in  times  of  tuuuilt  they  are  the  men  destined 
to  come  forth  as  the  shaping  spirit  of  ruin,  to  destroy  the  wisdom 
of  ages  in  order  to  substitute  the  fancies  of  a  day,  and  to  change 
kings  and  kingdoms,  as  the  M'ind  shifls  and  shapes  the  clouds.* 

Of  old  things  all  arc  over  old, 
Of  g«KHl  things  none  are  good  enough  :*- 
We  11  show  that  we  can  help  to  fri 
A  W(»rld  of  other  «tu«f 
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The  records  of  bio^nraphy  seem  to  conitrm  this  theory.  The  men 
of  tlie  greatest  genius,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  form  their  own 
works  or  from  the  accounts  of  their  contemporaries,  appear  to 
have  been  of  calm  and  tranquil  temper  in  all  that  related  to 
themselves.  In  the  inward  assurance  of  permanent  fame,  they 
seem  to  have  been  either  indiflerent  or  resigned  with  regard  to 
immediate  reputation.  Through  all  the  works  of  Chaucer  there 
reigns  a  cheerfulness,  a  manly  hilarity,  which  makes  it  almost 
imjw.ssible  to  doubt  a  correspondent  habit  of  feeling  in  the  author 
liimself.*  f>hakspeare's  evenness  and  sweetness  of  temper  were 
almost  proverbial  in  his  own  age.  That  this  did  not  ari.se  from 
Ignorance  of  his  own  comparative  greatness,  we  have  abundant 
proof  in  his  Sonnets,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  known  to 
Pope,t  M'hen  he  asserted,  that  our  great  bard — 

I  too  iii'ill  Imvc  my  kings,  that  toko 

From  mc  the  si<;ii  of  11  fo  niul  death : 

Ktngdoma  shall  shift  about,  like  oloudg, 

Obedient  to  my  breath.  Wordsworth'i  Hob  i?oy.* 

•  [I  tike  unceasing  delight  in  Chaucer.  His  manly  cheerfulness  is  «5»- 
pectnlly  delieiousto  me  in  my  old  age.  How  exqiiiHitely  tender  he  i»,  and 
yet  bow  perfectly  free  from  the  least  touch  of  sickly  melancholy  or  morbid 
drooping!  The  sympathy  of  the  jx)ct  with  the  subjects  of  liis  poetry  is 
p;irticularly  remarkable  in  Shnkspcare  and  Chaucer;  but  what  the  first 
cfTects  by  a  strong  act  of  imagination  and  mental  metamorphosis,  the  last 
does  without  any  effort,  merely  by  the  inborn  kindly  joyousness' of  his  na- 
ture.    Tabfe  Talk,  IV.  p.  504. 

f  Pope  was  under  the  ct>mmon  error  of  his  atje,  an  error  far  from  being 
sufficiently  expi<Nied  even  at  the  pros^ent  day.  It  ctui^ists  (as  I  explainetl  at 
large,  and  provod  in  detail  in  my  public  lefture8),f  in  mistaking  fur  the  es- 
MMitialMof  tlie  (treck  sta<;e  certain  rules,  whieh  the  wise  {XH'ts  iniiM>siHl  njiou 
themselves,  in  onler  to  remler  all  the  renmining  parts  (»f  the  drama  consis- 
tent with  tht»M\  tliat  luid  bi-en  forced  up<»n  them  by  circumstanees  indepen- 
dent <»f  tlieir  will;  out  of  which  circumstances  the  drama  itself  arose,  'ilie 
circumstances  in  tlie  time  of  Shakspearc,  which  it  was  equally  out  of  hit 
j-k»wcr  to  alter,  were  diirercnt.  and  such  as,  in  my  opinion,  allowed  a  far 
wilier  sjdiere,  and  n  deeper  ami  more  human  interest.  Crities  are  too  apt 
to  f(»r(ret.  that  rules  arc  but  means  to  an  end ;  consecpiently,  where  the  eudt 
ur**  different,  the  rules  must  Ix^  likewise  Sf».  We  nuist  have  ascertained 
what  the  end  is,  1x>fi»re  we  can  determine  what  the  rules  ought  to  lie. 

•  P<»etical  Works,  vol  iii.  p.  127. 

t  [See  the  Author's  Lectures  on  Shakspcare,  IV.  p.  85,  and  generally  th# 
fra:;meuts  of  his  lectures  and  notes  on  Shakspearc  collected  iu  that  voluniu 

-/■J.I 
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immortal  in  his  own  despite.* 


Speaking  of  one  whom  he  had  celebrated,  and  contrasting  the 
duration  of  his  works  with  that  of  his  personal  cxistenoe*  Shak- 
speare  adds : 

Your  name  from  hence  imnortal  life  shall  bnve^ 
Tlio*  I  once  {^unc  to  all  tlic  world  must  die ; 
The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave, 
Wlien  you  eat(>inl)cd  in  men's  eyes  simll  lie. 
Y<»ur  mouuincut  shall  be  my  gentle  verse, 
"Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o*er-read ; 
And  tongues  to  be  your  being  shall  rehearse, 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead: 
You  still  shall  live,  such  virtue  hath  my  pen, 
"Where  breath  most  breathes,  een  in  the  mouth  of  men. 

SosrxR  Lzzr.f 

1  have  taken  the  first  that  occurred  ;  but  Shakspeare's  readmeai 
to  praise  his  rivals,  ore  2^^)10,  and  the  confidence  of  his  own 
equality  with  those  M'hoiii  he  deemed  most  Avorthy  of  His  praise* 
are  alike  manifested  iu  unothcr  hk)unet. 

Judging  under  this  impression,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  <leelare  my  full  eonvie 
tiou,  that  the  consummate  judgment  of  Shak9]>eare,  not  only  in  thft  general 
construction,  but  in  all  the  details,  of  his  dramas,  impressed  mo  with  greater 
wonder,  tliau  even  the  might  of  his  gonitis,  or  the  depth  of  his  philosophy.* 
The  substance  of  these  lectures  I  lio])e  s<M>n  to  publish  \  and  it  is  but  a  debl 
of  justice  to  myself  and  my  friends  to  notice,  that  the  first  course  of  lectures, 
which  ditfcrod  from  the  fi>llowing  ct^ursos  only,  by  occasionally  varying  th« 
illustratiiHis  <»f  the  same  th<Mi.«;hts,  was  a<lclro:fiseil  to  very  numerous,  and  I 
niHMl  not  add«  respectable  aiulionces  at  the  Uoyal  histitutioo,  before  Mr. 
Schlo^^ol  gave  his  IcoUires  on  the  sjinie  subjects  at  Vienua, 

•  Kpist.  to  Augustus. 

t  [Tliese  extraordinary  sonnets  form,  in  fact,  a  fioem  of  so  many  staiixat 
of  fourteen  lines  each  ;  and,  like  the  passion  which  inspired  them,  the  son- 
nets are  always  the  same,  witli  a  variety  of  expression, — continuous,  if  you 
regard  the  lover's  soul,-— distinct,  if  you  listen  to  him,  as  ho  heaves  them 
tigh  after  eiglu 

lliese  sonnets,  like  Tlie  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the  Rape  of  Luereee,  are 
eliaraeteriseil  by  b:Huulless  fertility,  and  lal)ore<l  condensation  of  thought^ 
with  |K?rfoction  of  sweetness  in  rhythm  and  metre.  Iliese  are  the  essentiala 
in  the  budilitig  of  a  great  jraet.  Afterwards  habit  and  ci>n«ciousuess  of 
pi>wcr  teach  more  ease — pracipUaftdum  librrum  fpirilutn.  Table  Tall^ 
VI.  p.  453.— ^</. 

'  See  t  note  on  preceding  page. 
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Was  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse, 

Botind  for  the  praise  of  all-too-prccious  you, 

Tliat  did  my  ripe  tliouju^lits  in  my  brain  iiihcane^ 

>Likin^  their  tomb,  the  womb  wherein  they  grtw  I 

AVas  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taus^ht  to  write 

Aljovc  a  mortal  pitoh  that  struck  me  dead! 

No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 

(tivnij;  liim  aid,  my  verso  astonished. 

]I(\  nor  tliat  affabU'  familiar  ^liost, 

AViiich  ni;^lilly  j^ulls  liini  with  intdbVenee, 

As  victors  of  my  siK^ioe  can  not  boast; 

I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence ! 

lUit  wlien  your  countenance  fiUM  up  his  line, 

Tiien  lackM  I  matter,  that  enfeebled  mine.  S.  ijcxxvi. 

In  Spenser,  indeed,  \vc  traee  a  mind  constitutionally  tender, 
delicate,  and,  in  coni])arison  M'itli  his  three  pfreat  compeers,  I  had 
almost  said,  eneniinalc  ;  and  this  additionally  saddened  by  the 
unjust  persecution  of  Burlei<?h,  and  the  severe  calamities,  Avhioh 
overwhelmed  his  latter  days.  These  causes  have  didused  over 
all  his  compositions  "  a  melancholy  grace,"  ami  have  drawn  forth 
occasional  strains,  the  more  pathetic  from  their  gentleness.  But 
nowhere  do  we  find  the  least  trace  of  irritability,  and  still  less  of 
quarrelsome  or  allected  contempt  of  his  censurers. 

The  same  cahnness,  an«l  even  greater  self-possession,  may  be 
affirmed  of  Jlilton,  as  far  as  his  poems,  and  poetic  character  are 
concerned.  He  reserved  his  anger  for  the  enemies  of  religion, 
freedom,  and  his  country.  My  mind  is  not  capable  of  forming  a 
more  augu.st  conception,  than  arises  from  the  ccnitemplation  of 
this  great  man  in  his  latter  days  ; — poor,  sick,  old,  blind,  slan- 
dered, persecuted, — * 

Darkness  l>efore,  and  danger's  voice  behind, — 

in  an  age  in  which  he  was  as  little  understood  by  the  party,  for 

•  [In  illustration  of  Milton's  magnanimity  of  patience  I  can  not  refrain 
from  quoting  the  e<»nehisi<»n  of  his  letter  to  Ijconard  Philaras,  the  Athenian : 

**  At  presoi.t  every  species  of  illumination  being,  as  it  were,  extinguished, 
there  it  ditfusiKl  around  me  nothiuf;  but  darkness,  or  darkness  mingled  and 
streaked  with  an  a.shy  brown.  Yet  the  darkness  in  which  I  am  perpetually 
immcrM'd,  scms  always,  lx»th  by  nij^ht  and  day,  to  approach  nearer  to 
^'hite  than  black,  and  when  the  eye  is  rolling  in  its  socket,  it  admits  a  little 
particle  of  light  as  through  a  chink.  And  tiiough  this  may  perhaps  (»ller 
to  your  pliysieiati  a  like  ray  <»f  ho]>e,yet  I  make  up  my  mind  to  the  malady 
Ml  quite  incurable ;  and  I  <»fteQ  reflect,  that  as  the  wise  maii^ithnonisheti 
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whom,  as  by  that  against  whom,  he  had  contended :  and  among 
men  before  whom  he  strode  so  far  as  to  dwarf  himself  by  the  dis- 
tance ;  yet  still  listening  to  the  music  of  his  own  thoughts,  or  if 
additionally  cheered,  yet  cheered  only  by  the  prophetic  faith  of 
two  or  three  solitary  individuals,  he  did  nevertheless 


argue  not 

AgaiDst  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bore  up  and  8teer*d 
Right  onward 

From  others  only  do  wc  derive  our  knowledge  that  Milton,  in  his 
latter  day,  had  his  scomers  and  detractors  ;  and  even  in  his  day 
of  youth  and  hope,  that  he  had  enemies  would  have  been  im- 
known  to  us,  had  they  not  been  likewise  the  enemies  of  his 
country.* 

days  of  darkness  are  destiued  to  each  of  us,  tlic  darkness  which  I  ezperi- 
euce,  less  oppressive  than  that  of  the  tomb,  is  owing  to  the  singular  good- 
ness  of  the  Deity,  passed  amid  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  the  cheering 
salutations  of  friendship.  But  if,  as  is  written,  man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedcth  from  the  mouth  of  God,  why  may 
not  any  one  acquiesce  in  the  privation  of  his  sight,  when  God  has  so  amply 
furnished  his  mind  and  his  conscicnce'with  eyes  t  While  lie  so  tenderly 
provides  for  me,  while  lie  so  graciously  leads  mc  by  the  hand  and  conducts 
me  on  the  way,  I  will,  since  it  is  his  pleasure,  rather  rejoice  than  repine  at 
being  blind.  And,  my  dear  Philaras,  whatever  may  be  the  event,  I  wish 
you  adieu  with  no  less  courage  and  composure  than  if  I  had  the  eyes  of  a 
iyLX.'' 

Westminster,  September  28,  1654. 

What  a  proof  is  it  of  the  firmness  of  Milton's  mind  to  the  last  that,  when 
driven  into  a  late  marriage  by  the  ill  treatment  of  his  daughters,  who,  in- 
heriting, as  appears,  their  mother's  unworthy  temper, — ^without  either  de- 
votion of  spirit  or  even  the  commoner  sense  of  duty, — tyrannized  over  him 
in  his  days  of  darkness ;  though  blind  and  in6rm  and  in  all  the  dependence 
which  blindness  brings,  he  could  yet  resist  the  entreaties  of  a  wife  whom  ha 
loved,  and  who  was  properly  indulgent  to  h»m,  that  he  should  accept  the 
royal  offer  of  the  restitution  of  his  place, — ^be<;ause  he  must  **liv€  and  die  an 
koneti  man  T 

Sec  Symmons*8  Life  of  Milton,  confirmed  on  these  points  by  Todd,  in  his 
edition  of  the  great  man's  Poetical  Works  of  1^26. — S.  C] 

*  ["  In  Milton's  mind  there  were  purity  and  t>icty  absolute, — an  imagina- 
tion towliich  neither  the  past  nor  the  prescD>  were  interesting,  except  as 
far  as  th3y  called  forth  and  enlivened  tho  great  ideal  in  which  and  for  which 
hohved ;  a  keen  love  of  truth,  which,  after  many  weary  pursuits,  found  a 
Harbor  in  a  sublime  littffULg  to  the  still  roioe  in  his  own  spiriti  and  as  kosQ 
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I  am  well  aware,  that  in  advanced  stages  of  literature,  Mrhen 
there  exist  many  and  excellent  models,  a  high  degree  of  talent 
combined  with  taste  and  judgment,  and  employed  in  works  of 
imagination,  will  acquire  for  a  man  the  name  of  a  great  genius; 
though  even  that  analo'^oii  of  genius,  which,  in  certain  states  of 
society,  may  even  render  his  writings  more  popular  than  the  ab* 
solute  reality  could  have  done,  would  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  the 
mind  and  temper  of  the  author  himself  Yet  even  in  instances 
of  this  kind,  a  close  examination  will  ollcn  detect,  that  the  irri- 
tability, which  has  been  attributed  to  the  author's  genius  as  its 
cause,  did  really  originate  in  an  ill  conformation  of  body,  obtuse 
pain,  or  constitutional  defect  of  pleasurable  sensation.  What  is 
charged  to  the  author,  belongs  to  the  man,  who  would  probably 
have  been  still  more  impatient,  but  for  the  humanizing  influences 
of  the  very  pursuit,  which  yet  bears  the  blame  of  his  irritability. 

How  then  are  we  to  explain  the  easy  credence  generally  given 
to  this  charge,  if  the  charge  itself  be  not,  as  I  have  endeavored 
to  show,  supported  by  experience  ?  Tliis  seems  to  me  of  no  very 
diflicult  solution.  In  whatever  country  literature  is  widely  dif- 
fused, there  will  be  many  who  mistake  an  intense  desire  to  pos- 
ses:) the  reputation  of  poetic  genius,  for  the  actual  poAvers,  and 
original  tendencies  which  constitute  it.  But  men,  whose  dearest 
wishes  arc  fixed  on  objects  wholly  out  of  their  own  power,  be- 
come in  all  cases  more  or  less  impatient  and  prone  to  anger. 
Besides,  though  it  may  be  paradoxical  to  assert,  that  a  man  can 
know  one  thing  and  believe  the  opposite,  yet  assuredly  a  vain 
person  may  have  so  habitually  indulged  the  wish,  and  persevered 
in  the  attempt,  to  appear  what  he  is  not,  as  to  become  himself 

A  love  of  his  country,  which,  after  a  disapix)iutincQt  still  more  depressive, 
expanded  and  soared  into  a  love  of  man  as  a  probationer  of  immortality. 
Hiese  were,  these  alone  could  be,  the  conditions  under  which  such  a  work 
as  the  Paradise  Lost  could  be  conceived  and  accomplished.  By  a  life-long 
ntudy,  Milton  had  known — 

— what  was  of  use  to  know, 
AVhat  best  to  say  could  say,  to  do  had  done. 
His  actions  to  his  words  agreed,  his  words 
To  his  large  heart  gave  utterance  due,  his  heart 
Contain*d  of  good,  wise,  fair  the  perfect  shape : 

and  he  left  the  imperishable  total,  as  a  bequest  to  the  ages  coming,  m  tbs 
Paradise  Lost.**    lectures  on  Shakspeare,  IV.  p.  800.— AUJ 
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one  of  his  own  proselytes.  Still,  as  this  counterfeit  and  artificial 
persuasion  must  dillcr,  even  in  the  person's  own  feelings,  from  a 
real  seiiso  of  inward  power,  what  can  be  more  natural,  than  that 
this  didereiice  should  betray  itself  in  suspicious  and  jealous  irri* 
tability  ?  Even  as  the  flowery  sod,  which  covers  a  hollow,  may 
be  often  detected  by  its  shaking  and  trembling. 

But,  alas  !  the  multitude  of  books,  and  the  general  difTusion 
of  literature)  have  produced  other  and  more  lamentable  eficcti 
in  the  world  of  letters,  and  such  as  are  abundant  to  explain* 
though  by  no  means  to  justify,  the  contempt  with  M'hich  the  best 
grounded  complaints  of  injured  genius  are  rejected  as  frivolous, 
or  entertained  as  matter  of  merriment.  In  the  days  of  Chaucer 
and  Gower,  our  language  might  (with  due  allowance  for  the  im- 
perfections of  a  simile)  be  compared  to  a  wilderness  of  vocal  reeds» 
from  which  the  favorites  only  of  Pan  or  Apollo  could  construct 
even  the  rude  syrinx  ;  and  from  this  the  constructors  alone  could 
elicit  strains  of  music.  But  now,  partly  by  the  labors  of  succes- 
sive poets,  ai)d  in  part  by  the  more  artificial  state  of  society  and 
social  intercoMrse,  language,  mcclianized  as  it  were  into  a  barrel- 
organ,  supplies  at  once  both  instrument  and  tune.  Thus  even 
the  deaf  may  play,  so  as  to  delight  the  many.  Sometimes  (ibrit 
is  with  similes,  as  it  is  with  jests  at  a  wine  table,  one  is  sure  to 
suggest  another)  I  have  attempted  to  illustrate  the  present  state 
of  our  language,  in  relation  to  literature,  by  a  prcs.s-room  of  larger 
and  smaller  stereotype  pieces,  which,  in  the  present  Anglo-Galli- 
can  fashion  of  uucoiuiected,  epigrammatic  periods,  it  requires  but 
an  ordinary  portion  of  ingenuity  to  vary  indefinitely,  and  yet  still 
produce  something,  which,  if  not  sense,  will  be  so  like  it  as  to  do 
as  well.  Perhaps  better  :  for  it  spares  the  reader  the  trouble 
of  thinking  ;  prevents  vacancy,  while  it  indulges  indolence  ;  and 
secures  the  memory  from  all  danger  of  an  intellectual  plethora. 
Hence,  of  all  trades,  literature  at  present  demands  the  least  tal- 
ent or  information  ;  and,  of  all  modes  of  literature,  the  manu« 
facturing  of  poems.  The  diflcrenco  indeed  between  these  and 
the  works  of  genius  is  not  less  than  between  an  egg  and  an  eg^* 
shell ;  yet  at  a  distance  they  both  look  alike. 

Now  it  is  no  less  remarkable  than  true,  with  how  little  ex- 
am "nation  works  of  polite  literature  are  commonly  perused,  not 
onl'i  by  thf*  mass  of  readers,  but  by  men  of  first-rate  ability,  till 
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some  accident  or  chance*  discussion  have  roused  their  attention, 
and  put  them  on  their  guard.  And  hence  individuals  below 
mediocrity,  not  less  in  natural  power  than  in  acquired  knowledge ; 
nay,  bunglers  who  have  failed  in  the  lowest  mechanic  crafts,  and 
whose  presumption  is  in  due  proportion  to  their  want  of  sense  and 

*  III  the  course  of  one  of  my  Lectures,  I  had  occasion  to  point  out  the 
almost  faultlcM  position  and  choice  of  words,  in  Pope*8  original  composi- 
tions, particularly  in  his  Satires  and  moral  Essays,  for  the  purpose  of  com* 
paring  them  with  his  translation  of  Homer,  which,  I  do  not  stand  alone  in 
regarding;  as  the  main  source  of  our  pseudo-poetic  diction.  And  this,  by- 
thc-bye,  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  a  remark  made,  I  believe,  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  that  next  to  the  man  who  forms  and  elevates  the  taste 
of  the  pul)lic,  he  that  corrupts  it,  is  commonly  the  greatest  genius.  Among 
other  passages,  I  analyzed  sentence  by  seutcncc,  and  almost  word  by  word, 
the  popular  lines, 

As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night,  &c, 

(Iliad,  E  viii.) 

much  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  since  done,  in  an  excellent  article  on 
ChalmerB*8  British  Poets  in  the  Quarterly  Review.'  Tlic  impression  on  the 
audience  in  general  was  sudden  and  evident :  and  a  number  of  enlightened 
and  highly  educated  persons,  who  at  different  times  afterwards  addressed 
me  on  the  subject,  expressed  their  wonder,  that  truth  so  obvious  should 
not  linve  struck  them  before;  but  at  the  same  time  acknowledged — (so  much 
\iad  they  been  accustomed,  in  reading  poetry,  to  receive  pleasure  from  the 
separate  images  and  phrases  successively,  without  asking  themselves 
irhether  the  collective  meaning  was  sense  or  nonsense)— that  they  might 
in  all  probability  liave  read  the  same  passage  again  twenty  times  with  un* 
diminished  admiration,  and  without  once  reflecting,  that 

^aivtt*  dpiirpenia^^ 

(that  is,  the  stars  around,  or  near  the  full  moon,  shine  pre-eminently  bright) 
o-conveys  a  just  and  happy  image  of  a  moonlight  sky :  while  it  is  difficult 
10  determine  whether,  in  the  lines. 

Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  pole^ 
the  sense  or  the  diction  be  the  more  absurd.    My  answer  was;  that» 
though  I  had  derived  peculiar  advantages  from  my  school  discipline,  and 
though  my  general  theory  of  poetry  was  the  same  then  as  now,  I  had  yet 
experienced  the  same  sensations  myself,  and  felt  almost  as  if  I  had  been 


■  [Tlie  article  to  which  the  Author  refers  was  written  by  Mr.  Southey, 
sod  may  be  found  in  vol  xi.  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  p.  480.  But  it  ccn- 
tains  nothing  corresponding  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  remark,  whose  refereooe  is 
evidently  mistakco.— J5<^] 
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sensibility ;  men,  v^ho  being  first  scribblers  from  idleness  and 
ignorance,  next  become  libellers  from  envy  and  malevoleuce,— 
have  been  able  to  drive  a  successful  trade  in  the  employment  of 
the  booksellers,  nay,  have  raised  themselves  into  temporary  name 
and  reputation  with  the  public  at  large,  by  that  most  powerful 

Dcwly  couched,  when,  by  Mr.  WoriUworth's  oonvcrsatioo,  I  had  been  in- 
duced to  re-examine  with  impartial  strictness  Gray's  celebrated  Elegy.  I 
hnd  long  before  detected  the  defects  iu  The  Bard ;  but  the  Elegy  I  had  eon* 
sidered  as  proof  against  all  fair  attacks ;  and  to  this  day  I  can  not  read 
either  without  delight,  and  a  portion  of  enthusiasm.  At  all  events,  what- 
ever pleasure  I  may  have  lost  by  the  clearer  perception  of  the  faults  in 
certain  passages,  has  been  more  than  repaid  to  me  by  the  additional  de- 
light with  which  I  read  the  remainder. 

Another  instance  in  confirmation  of  these  remarks  occurs  to  me  in  the 
Faittiful  Shepherdess.    Seward  first  traces  Fletelier*s  lines ; 

More  foul  diseases  than  e*er  yet  the  hot 
Sun  bred  thro*  his  burnings,  while  the  dog 
Pursues  the  raging  lion,  throwing  the  fog 
And  deadly  vapor  from  his  angry  breath. 
Filling  the  lower  world  with  phiguc  and  death, 

to  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calendar, 

The  rampant  lion  hunts  he  fast 

With  dogs  of  noisome  breath ; 
Whose  baleful  barking  brings,  in  haste^ 

Pines,  plagues,  and  dreary  death ! 

He  then  takes  occasion  to  introduce  Homer*s  simile  of  the  appearanee  ot 
Achilles'  mail  to  Priam  compared  with  the  Dog  Star  ;  literally  thna^ 

**  For  this  indeed  is  most  splendid,  but  it  was  made  an  evil  sign,  and 
brmgs  many  a  consuming  disease  to  wretched  mortals.**'  Nothing  can  be 
more  simple  as  a  description,  or  more  accurate  as  a  simile;  which  (says 
Seward)  is  thus  finely  translated  by  Mr.  Pope : 

Terrific  Glory  I  for  his  burning  breath 

Taints  the  red  air  with  fevers,  plagues,  and  death  1 

Now  here— (not  to  mention  the  tremendous  bombast) — ^the  Dog  Star,  so 
called,  is  turned  into  a  real  dog,  a  very  odd  dog,  a  fire,  fever,  plague^  and 
death-breathing,  red-air-tainting  dog :  and  the  whole  visual  likeness  ia  Ioat» 
while  the  likeness  in  the  efTects  is  rendered  absurd  by  the  exaggeration.  la 
Spenser  and  Fletcher  the  thought  is  justifiable :  for  the  images  are  at  least 
consistent,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  writers  to  mark  the  seasons  faj 
this  allegory  of  visualized  puns. 

*  [?ji/inp6TaT0C  fitv  o<5'  larit  Ktucdv  6e  Tt  arjfia  rirvKrai^ 
mi  Tt  fipii  iroXAdv  irvperdv  6ei}^i<Ti  pporolaiv, 

siad  xxii  sa— a  a] 
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of  all  adulation,  the  appeal  to  the  bad  and  malignant  passionf 
of  mankind.*  But  as  it  .is  the  nature  of  scorn,  envy,  and  all 
malignant  propensities,  to  require  a  quick  change  of  objects,  such 
writers  arc  sure,  so%.ner  or  later,  to  awake  from  their  dream  of 
vanity  to  disappointment  and  neglect,  with  embittered  and  en- 
venomed feelings.  Even  during  their  short-lived  success,  sensi- 
ble in  spite  of  themselves  on  what  a  shifting  foundation  it  rests, 
they  resent  the  mere  refusal  of  praise  as  a  robbery,  and  at  the 
justest  censures  kindle  at  once  into  violent  and  undisciplined 
abuse  ;  till  the  acute  disease  changing  into  chronical,  the  more 
deadly  as  the  less  violent,  they  become  the  fit  instruments  of  lit- 
erary detraction  and  moral  slander.  They  are  then  no  longer 
to  be  questioned  without  exposing  the  complainant  to  ridicule,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  they  are  anonymous  critics,  and  authorized,  in 
Andrew  Marvell's  phrase,  as  **  synodical  individuals,**  to  speak 
of  themselves  ^;///m/i  majcstatico!  As  if  literature  formed  a 
caste,  like  that  of  the  Paras  in  Ilindostan,  who,  however  mal- 
treated, must  not  dure  to  deem  themselves  wronged  !  As  if  that, 
which  in  nil  other  cases  adds  a  deeper  dye  to  slander,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  anonymous,  here  acted  only  to  make  the 
slanderer  inviolable  !t  Thus,  in  part,  from  the  accidental  tem- 
pers of  individuals — (men  of  undoubted  talent,  but  not  men  of 

•  £!»pcciaHy  iu  this  age  of  personality,  this  age  of  literary  and  politWl 
gossiping,  wheu  the  nieunest  insects  are  worshiped  with  a  sort  of  Egyptian 
Buperstition,  if  only  the  braiukss  head  be  atoned  for  by  the  sting  of  per- 
sonal nmh't^nity  iu  the  tail ; — when  the  most  vapid  satires  have  beeonie  tho 
objects  of  a  keen  public  interest,  purely  from  the  number  i>f  contemporary 
characters  named  in  tho  patch-work  notes  (which  possess,  however,  the 
comparative  merit  of  being  more  poetical  than  the  text),  and  because,  to 
increase  the  stimulus,  tlic  author  has  sagaciously  left  his  own  name  for 
whispers  and  conjectures  ^From  The  Friend^  Essay  V.  On  the  Errors  of 
Parttf  Spirit,  IL  p.  192.— &.  C] 

f  If  it  were  worth  while  to  mix  together,  as  ins^rcdicnts,  half  the  anco- 
dotes  which  I  either  myself  know  to  bo  true,  or  which  I  have  received  from 
men  incapable  of  intentional  falsehood,  concerning  the  cliaraeters,  qualifica- 
tions, and  motives  of  our  anonymous  critics,  wliose  decisions  are  oracles  for 
our  reading  public ;  I  miglit  safely  borrow  the  words  of  tho  apocryplud 
Daniel;  **  Oive  me  leave,  0  Sovkrlkj.v  Public,  and  I  shall  itlay  this  draffofi 
without  sward  or  staff."*  For  the  compound  would  be  as  the  *' pitch,  and/at, 
and  hair,  which  Daniel  took^  and  did  seethe  them  together,  and  made  lumps 
thereof;  this  he  put  in  the  dragons  mouth,  and  so  the  dragon  burst  in  «iifi 
der  :  and  Daniel  said,  Lo,  these  are  the  Gods  ti  woasBiF.^  ^  GoOqIc 
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genius) — ^tempers  rendered  yet  more  irritable  by  their  denre  to 
appear  men  of  genius  ;  but  still  more  eflectively  by  the  excesses 
of  the  mere  counterfeits  both  of  talent  and  genius  ;  the  number 
too  being  so  incomparably  greater  of  those  M'ho  are  thought  tobe, 
than  of  those  who  really  arc  men  of  genius  ;  and  in  part  from 
the  natural,  but  not  therefore  the  less  partial  and  unjust  distinc- 
tion,  made  by  the  public  itself  between  literary  and  all  other 
property  ; — I  believe  the  prejudice  to  have  arisen,  which  considers 
an  unusual  irascibility  concerning  the  reception  of  its  products 
as  characteristic  of  genius. 

It  might  correct  the  moral  feelings  of  a  numerous  class  of 
readers,  to  suppose  a  Review  set  on  foot,  the  object  of  which 
should  be  to  criticize  all  the  chief  works  presented  to  the  public 
by  our  ribbon-weavers,  calico-printers,  cabinet-makers,  and  china* 
manufacturers  ;  which  should  be  conducted  in  the  same  spirit^ 
and  take  the  same  freedom  with  personal  character,  as  our  lit- 
erary journals.  They  would  scarcely,  I  think,  deny  their  belief, 
not  only  that  the  genus  irritabilc  would  be  found  to  include  many 
other  s]X!cics  besides  that  of  bards  ;  but  that  the  irritability  of 
trade  would  soon  reduce  the  resentments  of  poets  into  mero 
slmdow-iights  in  the  comparison.  Or  is  wealth  the  only  rational 
object  of  human  interest  ?  Or  even  if  this  were  admitted,  has 
the  poet  no  property  in  his  works  ?  Or  is  it  a  rare,  or  culpable 
case,  that  he  who  serves  at  the  altar  of  the  Muses,  should  be 
compelled  to  derive  his  maintenance  from  the  altar,  when  too  he 
has  perhaps  deliberately  abandoned  the  fairest  prospects  of  rank 
and  opulence  in  order  to  devote  himself,  an  entire  and  undis« 
tracted  man,  to  the  instruction  or  refmement  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens ?  Or,  should  we  pass  by  all  higher  objects  and  motives,  all 
disinterested  benevolence,  and  even  that  ambition  of  lasting  praise 
which  is  at  once  the  crutch  and  ornament,  which  at  once  sup- 
ports and  betrays,  the  infirmity  of  human  virtue, — is  the  charac- 
ter and  property  of  the  man,  who  labors  for  our  intellectual 
pleasure,  less  entitled  to  a  share  of  our  fellow-feeling,  than  that 
of  the  wine-merchant  or  milliner  ?  Sensibility  indeed,  both  quick 
and  deep,  is  not  only  a  characteristic  feature,  but  may  be  deemed 
a  component  part,  of  genius.  But  it  is  not  less  an  essential  mark 
of  true  genius,  that  its  sensibility  is  excited  by  any  other  cau&e 
more  powerfully  than  by  its  own  personal  interests ;  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  the  man  of  genius  lives  most  in  the  ideal  world. 
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in  which  the  present  is  still  constituted  hy  the  future  or  the  past; 
and  because  his  feelings  have  been  habitually  associated  with 
thoughts  and  images,  to  the  number,  clearness,  and  vivacity  of 
which  the  sensation  of  self  is  always  in  an  inverse  proportion. 
And  yet,  should  he  perchance  have  occasion  to  repel  some  false 
charge,  or  to  rectify  some  erroneous  censure,  nothing  is  more  com- 
xnon  than  for  the  many  to  mistake  the  general  liveliness  of  his 
manner  and  language,  whatever  is  the  subject,  for  the  eflects  of 
peculiar  irritation  from  its  accidental  relation  to  himself* 

For  myself,  if  from  my  own  feelings,  or  from  the  less  suspicious 
test  of  the  observations  of  others,  I  had  been  made  aware  of  any 
literary  tcstincss  or  jealousy ;  I  trust,  that  I  should  have  been, 
however,  neither  silly  nor  arrogant  enough  to  have  burthened  the 
imperfection  on  genius.  But  an  experience — (and  I  should  not 
need  documents  in  abundance  to  prove  my  words,  if  I  added) — a 
tried  experience  of  twenty  years,  has  taught  me,  that  the  original 
sin  of  my  character  consists  in  a  careless  indifference  to  public 
opinion,  and  to  the  attacks  of  those  who  influence  it ;  that  praise 
und  admiration  have  become  yearly  less  and  less  desirable,  except 
as  marks  of  sympathy ;  nay  that  it  is  difficult  and  distressing  to 
me  to  think  with  any  interest  even  about  the  sale  and  profit  of 
my  works,  important  as,  in  my  present  circumstances,  such  con- 
siderations must  needs  be.  Yet  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  believe 
or  fancy,  that  the  qimntum  of  intellectual  power  bestowed  on  me 
by  nature  or  education  was  in  any  way  connected  with  this  habit 
of  my  feelings ;  or  that  it  needed  any  other  parents  or  fosterers 

*  This  is  one  instauce  among  many  of  deception,  by  the  telling  the  half 
of  a  fact,  and  omitting  the  other  half,  when  it  is  from  their  mutual  counter- 
action and  neutralization,  that  the  whole  truth  arises,  as  a  tertium  tUiguid 
<lifferent  from  either.    Thus  in  Dryden*s  famous  line 

Great  wit  (meaning  genius)  to  madness  sure  is  near  allied. 

Kow  if  the  profound  sensibility,  which  is  doubtless  one  of  the  components 
of  genius,  were  alone  considered,  single  and  unbalanced,  it  might  be  fiurly 
described  as  exposing  the  individual  to  a  greater  chance  of  mental  derange- 
ment ;  but  then  a  more  than  usual  rapidity  of  association,  a  more  than  usual 
power  of  passing  from  thought  to  thought,  and  image  to  image,  is  a  compo- 
nent equally  essential;  and  in  the  due  niodiHcutiun  of  each  by  the  other  the 
gcniiis  itsvlf  otiusists ;  so  that  it  would  be  just  as  fiiir  to  describe  the  earth, 
MS  in  uniuiucut  danger  of  exorbitnting,  or  of  fulling  into  the  sun,  aocorduu; 
ut  the  nssertorof  the  absurdity  confined  his  attention  either  to  thtf)  pioj^xtiU 
or  to  the  attractire  force  exclusively. 
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than  eonstitutional  indolence,  aggravated  into  languor  by  ill- 
health  ;  the  accumulating  embarrassments  of  procrastination ; 
the  mental  cowardice,  which  is  the  inseparable  companion  of 
procrastination,  and  which  makes  us  anxious  to  think  and  con* 
verse  on  any  thing  rather  than  on  what  concerns  ourselves ;  in 
fine,  all  those  close  vexations,  whether  chargeable  on  my  faults 
or  my  fortunes,  which  leave  me  but  little  grief  to  spare  for  evib 
comparatively  distant  and  alien. 

Indignation  at  literary  wrongs  I  leave  to  men  bom  under  hap- 
pier stars.  I  oan  not  afford  it.  But  so  far  from  condenrning 
those  who  can,  I  deem  it  a  writer's  duty,  and  think  it  creditable 
to  his  heart,  to  feel  and  express  a  resentment  proportioned  to  the 
grossncss  of  the  provocation,  and  the  importance  of  the  object. 
There  is  no  profession  on  earth,  which  requires  an  attention  so 
early,  so  long,  or  so  unintermitting  as  that  of  poetry ;  and  indeed 
as  that  of  literary  composition  in  general,  if  it  be  such  as  at  all 
satisfies  the  demands  both  of  taste  and  of  sound  logic.  How  diffi- 
cult  and  delicate  a  task  even  the  mere  mechanism  of  verse  is 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  failure  of  those,  who  have  attempted 
poetry  late  in  life.  Where  then  a  man  has,  from  his  earliest 
youth,  devoted  his  whole  being  to  an  object,  which  by  the  admis- 
sion of  all  civilized  nations  in  all  ages  is  honorable  as  a  pursuit, 
and  glorious  as  an  attainment ;  what  of  all  that  relates  to  him* 
self  and  his  family,  if  only  we  except  his  moral  character,  can 
have  fairer  claims  to  his  protection,  or  more  authorize  acts  of 
self-defence,  than  the  elaborate  products  of  his  intellect  and  Intel* 
lectual  industry  ?  Prudence  itself  would  command  us  to  show, 
even  if  defect  or  diversion  of  natural  sensibility  had  prevented  ua 
from  feeling,  a  due  interest  and  qualified  anxiety  for  the  offspring 
and  representatives  of  our  nobler  being.  I  know  it,  alas!  by 
woful  experience.  I  have  laid  too  many  eggs  in  the  hot  sands 
of  this  wilderness,  the  world,  with  ostrich  carelessness  and  ostrich 
oblivion.  The  greater  part  indeed  have  been  trod  under  foot, 
and  are  forgotten  ;  but  yet  no  small  number  have  crept  forth  into 
life,  some  to  furnish  feathers  for  the  caps  of  others,  and  still  more 
to  plume  the  shafls  in  the  quivers  of  my  enemies,  of  them  that 
unprovoked  have  lain  in  wait  against  my  soul. 

Sic  vos,  non  vobis,  mcllificatis,  apes  .'• 

•  [«  He  was  one  of  those  who  with  long  and  large  arm  still  oolleeted  pr» 
dous  armfuls,  in  wkatcver  direction  he  prenseil  forward,  yet  still  took  up  00 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


THS  AUTHOR  S  OBLIGATIONS  TO  CRITICS,  AND  THE  PROBaBLB  00« 
CASION  — PRINCIPLES  OF  MODERN  CRITICISM  —  MR.  SOUTHST'S 
WORKS  AND   CIURACTER. 

To  auonymous  critics  in  reviews,  magazines,  and  news-journals 
of  various  name  and  rank,  and  to  satirists  with  or  without  a 
name,  in  verse  or  prose,  or  in  verse-text  aided  by  prose-comment, 
I  do  seriously  believe  and  profess,  that  I  owe  full  two  thirds  of 
whatever  reputation  and  publicity  I  happen  to  possess.  For  when 
the  name  of  an  individual  has  occurred  so  frequently,  in  so  many 
works,  for  so  great  a  length  of  time,  the  readers  of  these  works— 
(which  with  a  shelf  or  two  of  Beauties,  elegant  Extracts  and 
Anas,  form  nine  tenths  of  the  reading  of  the  reading  Public*)— 

much  more  thou  be  could  koop  together,  that  tlioBo  who  followed  him 
gleaned  more  from  Lis  contiuunl  droppings  tlinii  lu;  himself  brought  home ; 
— nay,  nmdc  stately  corn-ricks  therewith,  while  the  reaper  liimtelf  was  still 
seen  only  with  bis  armful  of  newly-cut  sheaves."  "Works,  IV.  p.  12. — J'Jtl] 

*  For  as  to  tho  devotees  of  tho  circulating  libraries,  I  dare  not  compli- 
ment their  pass-time,  or  rather  kill-time,  with  the  name  of  reading.  Call  it 
rather  a  sort  of  beggarly  day-dreaming,  during  which  the  mind  of  the 
fireamer  furnishes  for  itself  nothing  but  bziness,  und  a  little  mawkish  sensi- 
bility;  while  tho  whole  materiel  and  imagery  of  the  doze  is  6U]>plied  ab  ex* 
tra  by  a  sort  of  mental  camera  obscura  manufactured  at  the  printing-office, 
which  pro  tempore  fixes,  reflects,  and  transmits  the  moving  phantasms  of 
one  man's  delirium,  so  as  to  people  the  barrenness  of  a  hundred  other  brains 
afflicted  with  the  some  trance  or  suspension  of  all  common  sense  and  all 
definite  purpose.  We  should  therefore  transfer  this  species  of  amusement, 
x-^if  indeed  those  can  be  said  to  retire  a  musis,  who  were  never  in  their 
company,  or  relaxation  be  attributable  to  those,  whose  bows  are  never 
Deut) — from  the  gcfiiis,  reading,  to  that  comprehensive  class  charaetei'ized 
Uy  the  power  of  reconciling  the  two  contrary  yet  co-existing  propensities 
of  human  nature,  namely,  indulgence  of  sloth,  and  hatred  of  vacxmcy.  In 
addition  to  novels  and  tales  of  chivalry  in  prose  or  rhyme  (by  which  last  I 
nesm  neithe**  rhythm  nor  metre)  this  ffenuM  comprises  as  its  species^  goia- 
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can  not  but  be  familiar  ivith  the  name,  without  distinetly  retnon- 
boring  whotlior  it  wob  intruducod  for  eulogy  or  for  censure.  And 
this  becomes  the  more  likely,  if  (as  I  believe)  the  habit  of  perusing 
periodical  works  may  be  properly  added  to  Avcrroes'*  catalogue 
of  Anti-Mnemonic8»  or  wcakeners  of  the  mcmory.f  But  where 
this  has  not  been  the  case,  yet  the  reader  will  be  apt  to  suspect, 
that  there  must  be  something  more  than  usually  strong  and  ex- 
tensive in  a  reputation,  that  could  either  require  or  stand  so  mer- 
ciless and  long-continued  a  cannonading.  Without  any  feeling 
of  anger  therefore — (for  which  indeed,  on  my  own  account,  I  have 
no  pretext) — I  may  yet  be  allowed  to  express  some  degree  of 
surprise,  that,  after  having  run  the  critical  gauntlet  for  a  certain 
class  of  faults  which  I  had,  nothing  having  come  before  the 
judgment-seat  in  the  interim,  I  should,  year  after  year,  quarter 
after  quarter,  month  after  month — (not  to  mention  sundry  petty 
periodicals  of  still  quicker  revolution,  *'  or  weekly  or  diurnal") — 
have  been,  for  at  least  seventeen  years  consecutively,  dragged 
forth  by  them  into  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  proscribed,  and 
forced  to  abide  the  brunt  of  abuse,  for  faults  directly  opposite,  and 
which  I  certainly  had  not.     How  shall  I  explain  this? 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  others,  I  certainly  can 
not  attribute  this  persecution  to  personal  dislike,  or  to  envy,  or  to 
feelings  of  vindictive  animosity.  Not  to  the  former,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  who  are  my  intimate  friends,  and  wore  m 

ing,  Bwingiiig,  or  Bwayiiif^on  adinir  or  gate ;  spitting  over  a  bridge;  smok* 
ing;  Bnutftaking ;  Ute-d-Ule  quarrels  after  dinner  lietween  husbanil  and 
vife ;  conoing  word  by  word  all  the  ndvcrtiseineuts  of  a  daily  newspaper 
in  a  public  house  on  a  rainy  day,  <(:c.  <&c.  &c  * 

•  ['Hie  true  polyonomous  appellative  c»f  Averrocs  was  Abul  Walid  Mo 
Imniined  Kbu  Achnied  Kim  Mohununed  Ebn  ItoHcliid  He  was  born  at  CQ^ 
dova  about  1150,  and  died  in  Monx'co  in  120G  or  1207. — EiL] 

f  Ex,  gr.  PeJiculoB  e  capiiiis  excerptoM  in  arenam  jaeere  ineaHtu9o9; 
eating  of  unripe  fruit ;  gazing  on  the  elouds,  and  {in  gtnere)  oo  movable 
things  suspended  in  the  air ;  riding  among  a  multitude  of  eamels ;  frequent 
laughter ;  listeniLg  to  a  series  of  jests  and  humorous  anecdotes, — as  when 
(so  to  modernize  the  learned  Saract>n*s  meaning)  one  man's  droll  story  of  an 
Irishman  inevitably  occasions  another *s  droll  story  of  a  Scotchman,  whidi 
again,  by  the  same  sort  of  conjunction  disjunctive,  leads  to  some  Hourderu 
of  a  Welshmim,  and  that  again  to  some  sly  hit  of  a  Yorkf^hiremanj— the 
habit  of  reading  tombstones  in  church-yards,  Ac  By-thc-byo,  this  cata- 
logue, strange  as  it  may  appear,  is  not  insusceptible  of  a  sound  ptjdKdogi- 
eal  commentary,  ^  . 
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before  they  were  known  as  authors,  I  have  had  little  other  ae- 
quaintance  with  literary  characters,  than  what  may  be  implied 
in  an  accidental  introduction,  or  casual  meetin<|^  in  a  mixed  com- 
pany. And  as  far  as  words  and  looks  can  be  trusted,  I  must  be- 
lieve that,  even  in  these  instances,  I  had  excited  no  unfriendly 
digposition.  Neither  by  letter,  nor  in  conversation,  have  I  ever 
had  dispute  or  controversy  beyond  the  common  social  interchange 
of  opinions.  Nay,  where  I  had  reason  to  suppose  my  convictions 
fundamentally  diflerent,  it  has  been  my  habit,  and  I  may  add,  the 
impulse  of  my  nature,  to  assign  the  grounds  of  my  belief,  rather 
than  the  belief  itself;  and  not  to  express  dissent,  till  I  could 
establish  some  points  of  complete  sympathy,  some  grounds  com- 
mon to  both  sides,  from  which  to  coininonce  its  explnuatiou. 

Still  less  can  1  place  those  attacks  to  the  charge  of  envy.  The 
few  pages  which  I  have  published,  are  of  too  distant  a  date, 
and  the  extent  of  their  sale  a  proof  too  conclusive  against  their 
having  been  popular  at  any  time,  to  render  probable,  I  had  al- 
most said  possible,  the  excitement  of  envy  on  their  account ;  and 
the  man  who  should  envy  me  on  any  other, — ^verily  he  must  be 
envy-mad  I 

Lastly,  with  as  little  semblance  of  reason,  could  I  suspect  any 
animosity  towards  me  from  vindictive  feelings  as  the  cause.  I 
have  before  said,  that  my  acquaintance  with  literary  men  has 
been  limited  and  distant ;  and  that  I  have  had  neither  dispute 
nor  controversy.  From  my  first  entrance  into  life,  I  have,  with 
few  and  short  intervals,  lived  either  abroad  or  in  retirement. 
My  diflerent  essays  on  subjects  of  national  interest,  published  at 
diflerent  times,  first  in  the  Morning  Post  and  then  in  the  Courier, 
with  my  courses  of  Lectures  on  the  principles  of  criticism  as  ap- 
plied to  Shakspeare  and  Milton,*  constitute  my  whole  publicity; 

•  ["  Mr.  Coleridge's  courses  of  Lectures  ou  literary  And  other  subjects 
between  1800  and  1819  wcro  numerous,  but.  the  E(htor  is  unable  to  record 
them  accurately.  Tliey  were  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  the  Surrey  Institution,  the  London  Philosophical  Society,  Wil« 
]is*8  Rooms,  and,  it  is  believed,  in  several  other  places  in  London.  The  sub- 
jects were  Shakspeare  and  the  Drama  generally,  particularly  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  the  history  of  English  and  Italian  Literature,  the  history  of 
Philosophy,  Education  of  "Women,  connection  of  the  Fine  Arts  with  educa 
tion  and  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  many  others  of  which  the  Editor 
ean  learn  nothing  certain.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  contributions 
to  the  Dowapapers  mentioned  in  the  text,  were  the  character  of  Mr 
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the  ouly  occaaions  on  which  I  could  ofiend  any  member  of  the  le- 
public  of  letters.  VTiih  one  solitary  exception  in  which  my  words 
were  first  misstated  and  then  wantonly  applied  to  an  individual, 
I  could  never  learn  that  I  had  excited  the  displeasure  of  any 
among  my  literary  contemporaries.  Having  announced  my  in- 
tention to  give  a  course  of  Lectures  on  tho  characteristic  merits 
and  defects  of  English  poetry  in  its  different  roras  ;*  first,  from 
Chaucer  to  Milton ;  second,  from  Dryd?n  inclusively  to  Thomson; 
and  third,  from  Cowper  to  the  present  day ;  I  changed  my  plan, 
and  confined  my  disquisition  to  the  former  two  periods,  that  I 
might  furnish  no  possible  pretext  for  tho  unthinking  to  miscon- 
strue, or  the  malignant  to  misapply  my  words,  and  having 
Btninpod  tlieir  own  moaning  on  thcin,  to  pass  them  as  current 
coin  in  tho  marts  of  garrulity  or  detraction. 

Praises  of  the  unworthy  are  felt  by  ardent  minds  as  robberies 
of  the  deserving ;  and  it  is  too  true,  and  too  frequent,  that  Bacon, 
Harrington,  Machiavcl,  and  Spinoza,  are  not  read,  because  Hume^ 
Gondillac,  and  Voltaire  are.  But  in  promiscuous  company  no 
prudent  man  will  oppugn  the  merits  of  a  contemporary  in  hii 
own  supposed  department ;  contenting  himself  with  praising  in 
his  turn  those  whom  he  deems  excellent.  If  I  should  ever  deem 
it  my  duty  at  all  to  opi)ose  the  pretensions  of  individuals,  I  would 
oppose  them  in  books  which  could  be  weighed  and  answered,  in 
which  I  could  evolve  the  whole  of  my  reasons  and  feelings,  with 
their  requisite  limits  and  modifications ;  not  in  irrecoverable  con- 
versation, where  however  strong  the  reasons  might  be,  the  feel- 
ings that  prompted  them  would  assuredly  be  attributed  by  some 
one  or  other  to  envy  and  discontent.  Besides  I  well  know,  and, 
1  trust,  have  acted  on  that  knowledge,  that  it  must  be  the  igno- 
rant and  injudicious  who  extol  the  unworthy ;  and  the  eulogies 
of  critics  without  taste  or  judgment  are  the  natural  reward  of 

Pitt  in  the  Morning  Post  in  1800,  and  the  Series  of  Letters  on  the  Spanish 
War  in  the  Courier  iu  1809.  What  the  Author  says  as  to  these  exertions 
constituting  hit  whole  publicity,  must  not  be  taken  too  strictly ;  for  besi«les 
Tbe  Friend,  the  Remorse,  Christabel  and  his  other  Poems  published  before 
the  dale  of  this  work,  Mr.  Coleridge  had  mode  his  name  well  known  long 
before  by  his  courses  of  Lectures  at  Bristol  on  the  French  Revolution, 
Christianity,  Slavery,  and  other  subjects,  some  of  which  were  printed 
— JSi/.] 

^  [This  alludes  to  the  Lectures  at  the  London  Philosophical  Sodetyi 
which  began  on  the  18th  of  November  ISU.^Ed.] 
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authors  without  feeling  or  genius.    Sint  unicuique  sua  p9i» 
mia. 

How  then,  dismissing,  as  I  do,  these  three  causes,  am  I  to  ac- 
count lor  attacks,  the  long  continuance  and  inveteracy  of  which 
ft  would  require  all  three  to  explain  ?  The  solution  seems  to  be 
this  : — /  teas  in  habits  of  intimacy  ivith  Mr.  Wordsworth  and 
Mr.  Souther/ /  This,  however,  transfei-s  rather  than  removes 
the  diiliculty.  Be  it,  that,  by  an  unconscionable  extension  of  the 
Did  adage,  7ioscitur  a  socio,  my  literary  friends  arc  never  under 
the  water-fall  of  criticism,  but  I  must  be  wet  through  with  the 
spray ;  yet  how  came  the  torrent  to  descend  upon  thcni  ? 

First,  then,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Southey.  I  well  remember  the 
general  reception  of  his  earlier  publications  ;  namely,  the  poems 
published  with  Mr.  LovcU  under  the  names  of  Moschus  and  Bion  ; 
the  two  volumes  of  poems  under  his  own  name,  and  the  Joan  of 
Arc.*  The  censures  of  the  critics  by  profession  are  extant,  and 
may  be  easily  referred  to  :— (careless  lines,  inequality  in  the  merit 
of  the  diflcrent  poems,  and  (in  the  lighter  works)  a  predilection 
for  the  strange  and  whimsical ;  in  short,  such  iiiults  as  might 
have  been  anticipated  in  a  young  and  rapid  writer,  were  indeed 
Bufliciently  enforced.  Nor  was  there  at  that  time  wanting  a 
party  spirit  to  aggravate  the  defects  of  a  poet,  who,  with  all  the 
courage  of  uncorrupted  youth,  had  avowed  his  zeal  for  a  cause, 
which  he  deemed  that  of  liberty,  and  his  abhorrence  of  opprei?- 
sion  by  whatever  name  consecrated.  But  it  was  as  little  object 
ed  by  others,  as  dreamed  of  by  the  poet  himself,  that  he  pre- 
ferred careless  and  prosaic  lines  on  rule  and  of  forethought,  or 
indeed  that  he  pretended  to  any  other  art  or  theory  of  poetic  dic- 
tion, except  that  which  we  may  all  learn  from  Horace,  duinc- 
tilian,  the  admirable  dialogne,  Dc  Oratoribus,  generally  attrib- 
uted to  Tacitus,  or  Strada's  Prolusions ;  if  indeed  natural  good 
sense  and  the  early  study  of  the  best  models  in  his  own  language 
had  not  infused  the  same  maxims  more  securely,  and,  if  I  may 
venture  the  expression,  more  vitally.  All  that  could  have  been 
fairly  deduced  was,  that  in  his  taste  and  estimation  of  writers, 
Mr.  Southey  agreed  far  more  with  Thomas  Warton  than  with 

"  [The  joint  volume  appeared  iu  1795.  Bion  was  Southey,  Mosehus,  Lor* 
ell  It  uoutained  '*  the  ilctrospect,"  in  its  origiual  form.  Joan  of  Are  ap- 
peared iu  1*496— the  '*two  volumeii''  in  1797 — ^both  published  by  Mr.GottU 
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Dt,  Jolmson.  Nor  Jo  I  meaa  to  deny,  tHat  at  all  timei  Mr. 
8ontkey  was  of  the  same  mind  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney*  in  pre* 
ftrring  an  excellent  ballad  in  the  humblest  style  of  poetry  to 
twenty  indiflerent  poems  that  strutted  in  the  highest.  And  by 
what  have  his  works,  published  since  then,  been  characterized, 
each  more  strikingly  than  the  prece<ling,  but  by  greater  splendor* 
a  deeper  pathos,  prorounder  reflections,  and  a  more  sustained 
dignity  of  language  and  of  metre  ?  Distant  may  the  period  be, 
but  whenever  tlie  time  shall  come,  when  all  his  works  shall  be 
collected  by  some  editor  worthy  to  be  his  biographer,  I  trust  that 
an  appendix  of  cxccrpta  of  all  the  passages,  in  which  his  writ- 
ings, name,  and  character  have  been  attacked,  from  the  pam* 
phlcts  and  periodical  works  of  the  last  twenty  years,  may  be  an 
accompaniment.  Yet  that  it  would  prove  medicinal  in  after- 
times  I  dare  not  hope  ;  for  as  long  as  there  are  readers  to  be  de- 
lighted with  calumny,  there  will  be  found  reviewers  to  calum- 
niate. And  such  readers  will  become  in  all  probability  moro 
numerous,  in  proportion  as  a  still  greater  ditiusion  of  literature 
shall  produce  an  increase  of  sciolists,  and  sciolism  bring  with  it 
petulance  and  presumption.  In  times  of  old,  books  were  as  reli- 
gious oracles  ;  as  literature  advanced,  they  next  became  venera- 
ble preceptors ;  they  then  descended  to  the  rank  of  instructive 
friends  ;  and,  as  their  number  increased,  they  sank  still  lower  to 
that  of  entertaining  companions  ;  and  at  present  they  seem  de- 
graded into  culprits  to  hold  up  their  hands  at  the  bar  of  every 
self-elected,  yet  not  the  less  peremptory,  judge,  who  chooses  to 
write  from  humor  or  interest,  from  enmity  or  arrogance,  and  to 
abide  the  decision  ''of  him  that  reads  in  malice,  or  him  that 
reads  after  dinner." 

The  same  retrograde  movement  may  be  traced,  in  the  relation 
which  the  authors  themselves  have  assumed  towards  their  read- 
ers.    From  the  lofty  address  of  Bacon  :  "these  are  the  medita 
tious  of  Francis  of  Vcrulam,  v/hich  that  posterity  should  be  pos* 
scssed  of,   ho  deemed  tliclr  interest  :"t  or  from  dedication  to 

*  ["  I  never  heard  the  old  song  of  Pcrcie  and  Douglas  that  I  found 
oot  my  heart  moved  more  than  with  a  trumpet."    Defence  of  Poetiej^ 

f  [§  FraneltcM  de  Vendamio  tie  eo^tavit ;  talemque  apud  ts  rtUiimem 
ifuiUuit,  quatn  viventilmi  el  postertM  notam  fieri,  ipiorum  intertMm  puitmi 
Nov.  Org.— AY] 
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Monarch  or  Pontifl',  in  which  the  honor  ji^ven  was  asserted  in 
equipoise  to  the  patronage  acknowledged  :  from  Pindar's 


-'ctt'  aV.ot' 


•ai  &  u7Jkot  ficyu7.oi :  rd  <3'  iaxdTOv  ico/Tv- 

iro?rraive  Tropaiov, 
eltj  ai  re  rirov 
v^S  xpovov  nartiVf  ifii 
re  Toacude  vtKa^poig 
6fitkclv,  npo^avTov  ao^itpf  Ka&  'E^ 
•T^ava^  lovra  iravrd,  Oltmp.  Od.  1. 

there  was  a  gradual  sinking  in  the  etiquette  or  allowed  style  of 
pretension. 

Poets  and  Philosophers,  rendered  diffident  by  their  very  num- 
bers, addressed  themselves  to  *' learned  readers ;"  then  aimed  to 
conciliate  the  graces  of  the  *' candid  reader  ;''  till,  the  critic  still 
rising  as  the  author  sank,  the  amateurs  of  literature  collectively 
were  erected  into  a  municipality  of  judges,  and  addressed  as  tho 
Town  !  And  now,  finally,  all  men  being  supposed  able  to  read, 
and  all  readers  able  to  judge,  the  multitudinous  Public,  shaped 
into  personal  unity  by  the  magic  of  abstraction,  sits  nominal 
despot  on  the  throne  of  criticism.  But,  alas  !  as  in  other  dcs* 
potisms,  it  but  echoes  the  decisions  of  its  invisible  ministers, 
whose  intellectual  claims  to  tlie  guardianship  of  tho  Muses  seem, 
for  the  greater  part,  analogous  to  the  physical  qualification? 
which  adapt  their  oriental  brethren  for  the  superintendence  of 
the  Harem.  Thus  it  is  said,  that  St.  Ncpomuc  was  installed  the 
guardian  of  bridges,  because  ho  had  fallen  over  one,  and  sunk 
out  of  sight ;  thus  too  St.  Cecilia  is  said  to  have  been  first  pro« 
pitiated  by  musicians,  because,  having  failed  in  her  own  at* 
tempts,  she  had  taken  a  dislike  to  the  art  and  all  its  successful 
professors.  But  I  shall  probably  have  occasion  hereafter  to  de- 
liver my  convictions  more  at  large  concerning  this  state  of  things, 
and  the  infiuence  on  taste,  genius,  and  morality. 

In  the  Thalaba,  tho  Madoc,  and  still  more  evidently  in  the 
unique*  Gid,  in  the  Kehama,  and,  as  last,  so  best,  the  Roderick , 

•  I  have  ventured  to  call  it  unique ,  not  only  because  I  know  no  work  of 
\he  kind  in  our  language  (if  wo  except  a  few  chapters  of  the  old  tranalatioD 
of  Froiflsart)— none,  which  uniting  the  charms  of  romance  and  history,  keeps 
tlt«  imagination  so  constantly  on  the  wing,  and  yet  leaves  so  much  for  after* 
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Southey  has  given  abundant  proof,  se  cogitate  quam  tit  magnum 
dare  aliquid  in  mafius  Jiominum:  nee  persuadere  sibi  posae^ 
non  srepe  tractandum  quod  placere  et  semper  ct  omnibus  cupiat.* 
But  on  the  other  hand,  I  conceive,  that  Mr.  Southey  ivas  quite 
unablo  to  compreheud,  wherein  could  consist  t)ie  crime  or  mis- 
chief of  printing  hali'a  dozen  or  moro  playful  poems;  or  to  speak 
more  generally,  compositions  which  would  be  enjoyed  or  passed 
over,  according  as  the  taste  and  humor  of  the  reader  might  chance 
to  bo  ;  provided  they  contained  nothing  immoral.  In  the  present 
age  j)eritur(B  ptircere  chart^e  is  emphatically  an  unreasonable  de- 
mand. The  merest  trifle  he  ever  sent  abroad  had  tenfold  better 
claims  to  its  ink  and  paper  than  all  the  silly  criticisms  on  it, 
which  proved  no  more  than  that  the  critic  was  not  one  of  those, 
for  whom  the  trifle  was  written  ;  and  than  all  the  grave  exhorta- 
tions  to  a  greater  reverence  for  the  public — as  if  the  passive  page 
of  a  book,  by  having  an  epigram  or  doggrel  tale  impressed  on  it, 
instantly  assumed  at  once  locomotive  power  and  a  sort  of  ubi* 
quity,  so  as  to  flutter  and  buzz  in  the  car  of  the  public  to  the  sore 
annoyance  of  the  said  mysterious  personage.  But  what  gives  an 
additional  and  more  ludicrous  absurdity  to  these  lamentations  is 
the  curious  fact,  that  if  in  a  volume  of  poetry  the  critic  should 
And  |)oem  or  passage  which  he  deems  more  especially  worthless, 
he  is  sure  to  select  and  reprint  it  in  the  review  ;  by  which,  on 
his  own  grounds,  iie  wastes  as  much  more  paper  than  the  author, 
as  the  copies  of  a  fashionable  review  are  more  numerous  than 
those  of  the  original  book ;  in  some,  and  those  the  most  promi- 
nent instances,  as  ten  thousand  to  five  hundred.  I  know  nothing 
that  surpasses  the  vileness  of  deciding  on  the  merits  of  a  poet  or 
painter — (not  by  characteristic  defects  ;  for  where  there  is  genius, 
these  always  point  to  his  characteristic  beauties ;  but) — ^by  acci- 
dental failures  or  faulty  passages ;  except  the  impudence  of  de- 
fending it,  as  the  proper  duty,  and  most  instructive  part,  of  criti- 
cism. Omit  or  pass  slightly  over  the  expression,  grace,  and 
grouping  of  Raflaers  figures ;  but  ridicule  in  detail  the  knitting- 
needles  and  broom-twigs,  that  are  to  represent  trees  in  his  back- 
reflection  ;  but  likewise,  and  ehiofly,  because  it  is  a  compilatioo,  trbidi,  in 
tlie  various  excelleueies  of  translation,  selsction,  and  arrangement,  required 
And  proves  greater  geuiua  in  tbe  eompiler,  as  living  in  the  present  state  of 
society,  than  in  tbe  original  composers. 

*  [Acoommodated  from  Pliny  the  younger.    L.  vii.  Ep.  17. — Edi 
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grounds  ;  and  never  let  him  hear  the  last  of  his  gallipots !  Ad 
niit  that  the  Allegro  and  Fcnseroso  of  Milton  are  not  without 
merit ;  but  repay  yourself  for  this  eoncession,  by  reprinting  at 
length  the  two  poems  on  the  University  Carrier !  As  a  fair 
s|)ecimen  of  his  Sonnets,  quote 

"  A  b«H»k  wiw  writ  cif  Into  ciiUod  IVtrachordon  f 

and  as  characteristie  of  his  rhythm  and  metre,  cite  his  literal 
translation  of  the  first  and  second  Psalm  !  In  order  to  justify 
yourself,  you  need  only  assert,  that  had  you  dwelt  chiefly  on  the 
beauties  and  excellencies  of  the  poet,  the  admiration  of  these 
might  seduce  tlie  attention  of  future  writers  from  the  objects  of 
their  love  and  wonder,  to  an  imitation  of  the  few  jK)ems  and  pas- 
sages  in  M'hich  the  poet  was  most  unlike  himself. 

But  till  reviews  arc  conducted  on  far  other  principles,  and  with 
far  other  motives ;  till  in  the  place  of  arbitrary  dictation  and 
petulant  sneers,  the  reviewers  support  their  decisions  by  reference 
to  fixed  canons  of  criticism,  previously  established  and  deduced 
from  the  nature  of  man ;  reflecting  minds  will  pronounce  it  arro« 
gance  in  them  thus  to  announce  themselves  to  men  of  letters,  as 
the  guides  of  their  taste  and  judgment.  To  the  purchaser  and 
mere  reader  it  is,  at  all  events,  an  injustice.  He  who  tells  me  that 
there  are  defects  in  a  new  work,  tells  me  nothing  which  I  should 
not  have  taken  for  granted  without  his  iufbnnation.  Dut  he,  who 
}K>ints  out  and  elucidates  the  beauties  of  an  original  work,  does 
indeed  give  mo  interesting  information,  such  as  experience  would 
not  have  authorized  me  in  anticipating,  And  as  to  compositions 
which  the  authors  themselves  aimounce  with 

Jlite  ipn  novimua  €Me  nihil t* 

why  should  we  judge  by  a  diflcrent  rule  two  printed  works,  only 
because  the  one  author  is  alive,  and  the  other  in  his  grave  ? 
What  literary  man  has  not  regretted  the  prudery  of  Spratt  in  re- 
fusing to  let  his  friend  Cowley  a])pear  in  his  slippers  and  dressing 
|/own  ?  I  am  not  ])erha]m  the  only  one  who  has  derived  an 
innocent  amusement  from  the  riddles,  conundrums,  tri-syllablo 
lines,  and  the  like,  of  Swiil  and  his  correspondents,  in  hours  of 
languor,  when  to  have  read  his  more  finished  works  would  have 
been  useless  to  myself,  and  in  some  sort  an  act  of  injustice  to  the 
*  [The  motto  prefixed  by  Mr.  Soutbey  to  his  Minor  Poexn^---JGi] 
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author.     But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  by  what  peirendty  ot^ 
judgment,  these  relaxations  of  his  genius  could  be  employed  to 
diminish  his  fame  as  the  writer  of  Gulliver,  or  the  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
Had  Mr.  Southcy  written  twice  as  many  poems  of  inferior  merit, 
or  partial  interest,  as  have  enlivened  the  journals  of  the  day,  the) 
would  have  added  to  liis  honor  with  goiA  and  wiho  men,  not 
merely  or  principally  as  ])roviiig  the  versatility  of  his  talents,  but 
as  evidences  of  the  purity  of  that  mind,  which  even  in  its  levities 
never  dictated  a  line  which  it  need  regret  on  any  moral  account. 
I  have  in  imagination  transferred  to  the  future  biographer  the 
duty  of  contrasting  Soutliey^s  fixed  and  well-earned  fame,  with 
the  abuse  and  indefatigable  hostility  of  his  anonymous  critics  fn^ 
his  early  youth  to  his  ri]>est  manhood.     But  I  can  not  think  so  ill 
of  human  nature  as  not  to  believe,  that  these  critics  have  already 
taken  shame  to  themselves,  whether  they  consider  the  object  of 
their  abuse  in  his  moral  or  his  literary  character.     For  rcfleet 
but  on  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  acrpn'rcments  !     lie  standi 
second  to  no  man,  cither  as  an  historian  or  as  a  bibliographer 
and  when  I  regard  him  as  a  jiopular  essayist — (for  tlie  articles 
of  his  compositions  in  the  reviews  are,  for  the  greater  part,  e8sa}*i 
on  subjects  of  deep  or  curious  interest  rather  than  criticisms  on 
particular  works) — I  look  in  vain  for  any  writer,  who  has  con- 
veyed HO  inurli  inii»rmation,  from  so  many  and  such  recondite 
sources,  M'itli  so  many  just  and  original  reflections,  in  a  stylo  so 
lively  and  poignant,  yet  so  uniformly  classical  and  perspicuous ; 
no  one,  in  short,  who  has  combined  so  much  wisdom  with  bo 
much  wit ;  so  much  truth  and  knowledge  with  so  much  life  and 
fancy.     His  prose  is  alMMys  intelligible  and  always  entertaining. 
In  poetry  he  has  attempted  almost  every  species  of  composition 
known  before,  and  he  has  added  new  ones  ;  and  if  we  except  the 
highest  lyric — (in  which  how  few,  how  very  few  even  of  the 
greatest  minds  have  been  fortunate) — ^he  has  attempted  every 
species  succesHfully  ; — from  the  political  song  of  the  day,  thrown 
offin  the  playful  overflow  of  honest  joy  and  patriotic  exultation, 
to  iho  wild  ballad  ;  from  epistolary  cane  and  graceful  narrative, 
to  austere  and  impetuous  moral  declamation  ;  from  the  pastoral 
charms  and  wild  streaming  lights  of  the  Tlialaba,  in  which  senti- 
ment and  imagery  have  given  permanence  even  to  the  excitement 
of  curiosity;  and  from  the  full  blaze  of  the  Kehama — (a  gallery 
•f  finished  pictures  in  one  splendid  fancy  piece,  in  which,  not  with- 
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stauding,  the  moral  grandeur  rises  gradually  above  the  brilliance 
of  the  coloring  and  the  boldness  and  novelty  of  the  machinery)— 
to  the  more  sober  beauties  of  the  Madoc ;  and  lastly,  from  the 
Madoc  to  his  Roderick,  in  -which,  retaining  all  his  former  excel- 
lencies of  a  poet  eminently  inventive  and  picturesque,  ho  has  sur- 
passed himself  in  language  and  metre,  in  the  construction  of  the 
^'^hole,  and  in  the  splendor  of  particular  passages. 

Here  then  shall  I  conclude  ?  No  I  The  characters  of  the  de- 
ceased, like  the  otcomia  on  tombstones,  as  they  are  described  with 
religious  tenderness,  so  arc  they  read,  with  allowing  sympathy  in- 
deed, but  yet  with  rational  deduction.  There  are  men,  who  de- 
serve a  higher  record ;  men  with  whose  characters  it  is  the  inter- 
est of  their  contemporaries,  no  less  than  that  of  posterity,  to  be 
made  acquainted  ;  while  it  is  yet  possible  for  impartial  censure, 
and  even  for  quick-sighted  envy,  to  cross-examine  the  tale  with- 
out oflcnce  to  the  courtesies  of  Iiumanity  ;  and  while  the  eulogist, 
detected  in  exaggeration  or  falsehood,  must  pay  the  full  penalty  of 
his  baseness  in  the  contempt  which  brands  the  convicted  flatterer. 
Publicly  has  Mr.  Southcy  been  reviled  by  men,  who,  as  I  would 
fain  hope  for  the  honor  of  human  nature,  hurled  fire-brands  against 
a  figure  of  their  own  imagination  ;  publicly  have  his  talents  been 
depreciated,  his  principles  denounced  ;  as  publicly  do  I  therefore, 
who  have  known  him  intimately,  deem  it  my  duty  to  leave  re- 
corded, that  it  is  Southcy's  almost  unexampled  felicity,  to  possess 
the  best  gii\s  of  talent  and  genius  free  from  all  their  characteristic 
defects.  To  those  who  remember  the  state  of  our  public  schools 
and  universities  some  twenty  years  past,  it  will  appear  no  ordi- 
nary praise  in  any  man  to  have  passed  from  innocence  into  virtue, 
not  only  free  from  all  vicious  habit,  but  unstained  by  one  act  of 
intemperance,  or  the  degradations  akin  to  intemperance.  That 
scheme  of  head,  heart,  and  habitual  demeanor,  which  in  his  early 
manhood,  and  first  controversial  writings,  Milton,  claiming  the 
privilege  of  self-defence,  asserts  of  himself,  and  challenges  his 
calumniators  to  disprove  ;*  this  will  his  school-mates,  his  fellow- 

*  [Ad  me  quod  aitinet,  te  tester^  />et<«,  mentU  intima  eogttationumque  om- 
nium  indagaioTt  me  nullius  rci  {quanqnam  hoc  apud  me  secpiun  el,  quam 
maxhne  potni^  urio  quasivt,  ct  rccessua  vUrc  omnes  excussi,)  nufliia  vel  rccenn 
vel  olim  coimniiti  mihimet  conacium  esse,  cujus  atrocitas  hanc  mihi pra  caterU 
ealamiiatem  create,  aut  accersisse  merito  potuerU, — Def.  Sec 

T»  ienties  tcan  esse  vitce  Meui  e»  apiid  me  comcientiam,  ei  apud  bono9  em 
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collegians,  and  his  maturer  friends,  with  a  confidence  proportioned 
to  the  intimacy  of  their  «cnowledge,  bear  witness  to,  as  again  rea« 
iizeJ  in  the  life  of  Robert  Southey.  But  still  more  striking  to 
those,  who  by  biography  or  by  their  own  experience  are  familiar 
with  the  general  habits  of  genius,  will  appear  the  poet's  match- 
less industry  and  perseverance  in  his  pursuits ;  the  worthiness 
and  dignity  of  those  pursuits  ;  his  generous  submission  to  tasks  of 
transitory  interest,  or  such  as  his  genius  alone  could  make  other- 
wise  ;  and  that  having  thus  more  than  satisfied  the  claims  of  af- 
fection or  prudence,  he  should  yet  have  made  for  himself  time 
and  power,  to  achieve  more,  and  in  more  various  departments, 
than  ahnost  any  other  writer  has  done,  though  employed  wholly 
on  subjects  of  his  own  choice  and  ambition.  But  as  Southey  pos- 
sesses, and  is  not  possessed  by,  his  genius,  even  so  is  he  master 
even  of  his  virtues.  The  regular  and  methodical  tenor  of  his 
daily  labors,  which  would  be  deemed  rare  in  the  most  mechanical 
pursuits,  and  miglit  be  envied  by  the  mere  man  of  business, 
loses  all  semblance  of  formality  in  the  dignified  simplicity  of  his 
manners,  in  the  spring  and  healthful  cheerfulness  of  his  spirits. 
Always  employed,  his  friends  find  him  always  at  leisure.  No 
less  punctual  in  trifles,  than  steadfa^  in  the  performance  of  high- 
est duties,  he  inflicts  none  of  those  small  pains  and  discomforts 
which  irregular  men  scatter  about  them,  and  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate so  often  become  formidable  obstAcles  both  to  happiness  and 
utility ;  while  on  the  contrary  he  bestows  all  the  pleasures,  and 
inspires  all  that  ease  of  mind  on  tho^  around  him  or  connected 
with  him,  which  perfect  consistency^  and  (if  such  a  word  might 
be  framed)  absolute  reliability y  equally  in  small  as  in  great  con- 
cerns, can  not  but  inspire  and  bestow  ;  when  this  too  is  soflened 
without  being  weakened  by  kindness  and  gentleness.  I  know 
few  men  who  so  well  deserve  th^  character  which  an  ancient 
attributes  to  Marcus  Cato,  namely,  that  he  was  likest  virtue,  in 
as  much  as  he  seemed  to  act  aright,  not  in  obedience  to  any  law 
or  outward  motive,  but  by  the  necessity  of  a  happy  nature,  whici 
could  not  act  otherwise.*     As  son,  brother,  husband,  father,  mat-- 

utimationenif  earn  csne  ei  praieriia  Jiduciam  et  reliquis  spem  bonam,  ut  nihil 
impedire  me,  aut  absterrere  ponsU,  quo  7n%nu$  flag  ilia  tua,  $i  ptrgii  laeeutre^ 
Hiam  llberiM  adhue  el  diligentitu  pcrseguar. — Def.  oont  Alex.  Morum. — JSli] 

*  [ homo  virtutl  timillimu9,  et  par  otnnia  ingenio  Diit  quam  hominibuM 

propior,  Qui  nunquatn  tect*.  fecit,  utfacere  videretur,  $ed  quia  aliUr/aetrt 
fum  99ltfra<.— VelL  rt>tcro  I!.  S6.— -AW.] 
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ler,  friend,  he  moves  wilh  firm,  yet  light  steps,  alike  unostenta 
tious,  and  alike  exemplary.  As  a  -writer,  he  has  uniformly  made 
his  talents  subservient  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity,  of  public 
virtue,  and  domestic  piety ;  his  cause  has  ever  been  the  cause  of 
pure  rcli<}[ion  and  of  lil>erty,  of  national  independence  and  of  na- 
tional illumination.  "When  future  critics  shall  weigh  out  his 
puerdon  of  praise  and  censure,  it  will  be  Southey  the  poot  only, 
that  will  supply  them  with  the  scanty  materials  for  tlie  latter. 
They  will  likewise  not  fall  to  record,  that  as  no  man  was  ever  a 
more  constant  friend,  never  had  poet  more  friends  and  honorers 
among  the  good  of  all  parties ;  and  that  quacks  in  education, 
quacks  in  politics,  and  quacks  in  criticism  were  his  only  ene 
rnics.* 

♦  It  im  not  niHV  to  eHtiiimtc  tlio  ofTo<:i»  wliidi  the  oxnnipio  of  u  young  man 
ns  liit^lily  (iistinguii^hcd  for  .strict  purity  of  (ij!)po}«ition  and  conduct,  us  for 
iiitvniH:tual  ix)\ver  and  literary  aoquircnicntM,  may  produce  (»n  th«»9c  of  the 
same  age  witli  himself,  especially  on  those  of  similar  pursuits  and  eongeninl 
minds.  For  many  years,  my  opportunities  of  intereourHe  with  Mr.  Southcy 
Imvc  l>een  rare,  and  at  long  intervals;  but  I  dwell  with  unalxited  pleasure 
on  the  strong  and  sudden,  yet  I  trust  not  fleeting,  influence,  wliich  my  moral 
being  underwent  on  my  acquaintance  with  him  at  Oxford,  whither  I  had 
g«>nc  at  the  eonuucucement  ol  our  Cambridge  vacation  on  a  visit  to  an  old 
schcxil-fcllow.*  Xot  indeed  on  my  moral  or  relii^ious  principles,  for  they 
had  never  ])een  contaminated;  but  in  awakening  the  sense  of  the  duty  and 
dJ!^nty  of  making  my  actions  accord  with  those  principles,  Wth  in  word 
and  deed,  llic  irreguUrities  only  not  universal  among  the  young  men  of 
my  standing,  which  I  always  knc  w  to  be  wrong,  I  then  learnoil  to  feel  as 
degrading ;  learned  to  know  that  an  opposite  conduct,  which  was  at  tliat 
time  e«»n9i<lered  by  ns  as  the  easy  virtue  of  cold  and  selfish  prudence,  might 
originate  in  the  noblest  emotions,  in  views  the  most  disinterested  and  imagi- 
native It  is  not,  however,  from  grateful  recollections  only,  that  I  have 
been  impelled  thus  to  leave  these  my  deliberate  sentiments  on  record ;  but 
in  some  sense  as  a  debt  of  justice  to  the  man,  whose  name  has  lx>en  so  often 
connected  with  mine  for  evil  to  which  he  is  a  stranger.  As  a  specimen  1 
subjoin  part  of  a  note,  from  Tlie  Beauties  of  the  Anti-jaeobin.  in  which  hav- 
ing previously  informed  the  public  that  I  had  been  dishonored  at  Cam- 
-bridge  for  preaching  Deism,  at  a  time  when,  for  my  youthful  ardor  in  de- 
fence of  Christianity,  I  was  decried  as  a  bigot  by  the  proselytes  of  French 
phi-(or  to  speak  more  truly,  psi-)-losophy,  the  writer  concludes  with  these 
words:  "since  this  time  he  has  left  his  native  country,  commenced  citizen 
of  the  world,  left  his  poor  children  fatherless,  and  his  wife  destitute.    Ex  his 


*  [  Mr.  Coleridge  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Southey,  then  nn  un- 
4«r^aduate  at  Baliol  College,  in  June,  1704. — Ed.] 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TBB  LTBZOAL  BALLADS  WITH  THE  PREFACE— lUL  WORDSWOKTO'f 
EARLIER  POEMS— ON  FANCY  AND  DCAQINATION— THE  INVESTIOA* 
TION  OP  THE   DISTINCTION  IMPORTANT  TO   THE  FINE  ARTS. 

I  HAVE  wandered  far  from  the  object  ia  view,  but  as  I  fancied 
to  myself  readcn  who  would  respect  the  feelings  that  had  tempted 
me  from  the  main  road ;  so  I  dare  calculate  on  not  a  few,  who 
will  warmly  sympathize  with  them.  At  present  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  my  purpose,  if  I  have  proved,  that  Mr.  Southey's  wri- 

disco  his  friends.  Lamb  and  Soutiiey.***  With  soverest  truth  it  may  be  as- 
fierted,  that  it  would  nut  be  easy  to  select  two  men  more  exemplary  ia  their 
domestic  affect ioos  thau  those  whf»so  names  were  thus  printed  at  full  length 
AS  in  the  same  rank  of  morals  with  a  denounced  infidel  and  furtive,  who 
had  left  his  children  fatherlcsn,  and  hi»  tti/e  destitute  !  Is  it  surprisinj^,  that 
many  giK>d  men  remained  longer  than  perhaps  they  otherwise  would  have 
done  adverse  to  a  party,  which  encoura<^od  and  openly  rewarded  the  authors 
of  such  atrocious  caluuwies  t  Quails  cs,  nescto;  sedper  quales  affis,  ario  H 
dylea, 

*  [Of  this  now  harmless  injustice  Mr.  Talfourd  speaks  as  follows,  in  his 
interesting  sketch  of  the  Ufo,  accompanying  the  delightful  Letters  uf  Charlcf 
Lamb.  **  It  was  surely  rather  too  much,  even  for  partisans,  when  denoun* 
cing  their  political  opponents,"— (in  the  p<»eni  i»f  the  *  Xew  Morality*  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Anti-Jacobin,')—"  as  men  who  *  dirt  on  private  worth  and 
virtue  threw,*  thus  to  slander  two  young  men  of  the  most  exemplary  char- 
acter—one of  an  almost  puritanical  exactness  of  demeanor  and  conduct— 
and  the  other  persevering  in  a  life  of  noble  self-sacriiice,  chequered  only  by 
the  frailties  of  a  sweet  nature,  which  endeared  him  even  to  those  who  wer« 
not  admitted  to  the  intimacy  necessary  to  appreciate  the  touching  exampls 
i)(  bis  severer  virtues."    VoL  i  p.  120. 

This  passage  I  quote  not,  of  course,  for  the  sake  of  refuting  The  And* 
Jaoobin  of  1798,  but  for  its  warm  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  my  father's 
friend,  Mr.  Lamb.  Having  quoted  it,  I  can  not  but  observe,  as  regards  the 
terms  in  which  it  speaks  of  Mr.  Southey  (my  revered  uncle),  that  his 
purity, — ^a  pureuess  of  heart  and  spirit  far  beyond  any  that  mere  exacts 
tude  of  demeanor  and  conduct  could  evidence  or  express, — was  utterly  un- 
mixed, as  to  me  it  seems,  with  puritanism,  either  in  opinion  or  w,  spirit 
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tings  no  more  than  my  own  furnished  the  original  occasion  to 
this  fiction  of  a  new  school  of  poetry,  and  to  the  clamors  against 
its  supposed  founders  and  proselytes. 

As  little  do  I  believe  that  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Lyrical  Ballads 
were  in  themselves  the  cause.  I  speak  exclusively  of  the  two 
volumes  so  entitled.*  A  careful  and  repeated  examination  of 
these  confirms  me  in  the  belief,  that  the  omissiori  of  less  than  a 
hundred  lines  would  have  precluded  nine  tenths  of  tho  criticism 
on  this  work.  I  hazard  this  declaration,  however,  on  the  sup- 
position, that  the  reader  has  taken  it  up,  as  he  would  any  other 
collection  of  poems  purporting  to  dmvc  their  subjects  or  inter- 
ests from  the  incidents  of  domestic  or  ordinary  life,  intermingled 
with  higher  strains  of  meditation  which  the  poet  utters  in  his 
own  person  and  character  ;  with  the  proviso,  that  these  poems 
were  perused  without  knowledge  of,  or  reference  to,  tho  author's 
peculiar  opinions,  and  tliat  tho  reader  had  not  bad  his  attention 
previously  directed  to  those  peculiarities.  In  that  case,  as  actu- 
ally happened  with  Mr.  Southey's  earlier  works,  tho  linos  and 
passages  which  might  have  oflended  the  general  taste,  would 
have  been  considered  as  mere  inequalities,  and  attributed  to  in* 
attention,  not  to  perversity  of  judgment.  The  men  of  business 
who  had  passed  their  lives  chiefly  in  cities,  and  who  might  there- 
fore be  expected  to  derive  the  highest  pleasure  from  acute  no- 
tices of  men  and  manners  conveye«l  in  easy,  yet  correct  and  pointed 
language  ;  and  all  tliono  who,  reading  but  little  poetry,  are  most 
stimulated  with  that  species  oi*it,  which  seems  most  distant  from 
prot«e,  would  probably  have  passed  by  the  volumes  altogether. 

•  [Soo  antf,  note.  p.  144.— AV,] 

May  we  not  sny  that  the  deepest  and  most  pcrvAdiag  purity  is  preclu8iT« 
v{  puritanistn  f  On  Uiis  point  ho  might  bo  ftiTorably  contrasted  with  Cow- 
jicr,  ns  well  as  honorably  compared  to  him  in  moral  strictness,  and  perhaps 
raised  above  him  on  the  score  of  that  deeper  purity  which  is  a  anture 
rather  than  a  principle. 

Of  Mr.  Lamb*8  character  in  this  respect  Mr.  Coleridge  gave  a  brief  de- 
scription which  has  been  preserved  in  the  specimens  of  his  Table  Talk.  It 
was  of  Charles  Lamb  that  he  said,  *'  Nothing  ever  left  a  stain  on  tlut  gentU 
creature's  mind,  which  looked  upon  the  degraded  men  and  things  around 
him  like  moonshine  on  a  dunghill,  which  shines  and  takes  no  pollution.  All 
things  are  sha  lows  to  him,  except  those  which  move  his  affections." 

Some  further  account  of  Mr.  Lamb  will  be  found  in  the  biographical  sup- 
pleioeot  at  the  end  of  the  volume.— A.  0. 
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Uthen  inoro  catiiolic  in  their  taste,  and  yet  habituated  to  be 
most  pleased  when  most  excited,  would  have  contented  them* 
selves  with  deciding,  that  the  autlior  had  been  successful  in  pro- 
portion to  the  elevation  of  his  style  and  subject.  Not  a  few, 
perhai>s,  might,  by  their  admiration  of  the  Lines  written  near 
Tiutern  Abbey,  on  revisiting  the  Wye,  those  Left  upon  a  Yew 
Tree  Seat,  The  Old  Cumberland  Beggar,  and  Iluth,  have  been 
gradually  led  to  peruse  with  kindred  feeling  The  Brothers,  the 
Hart-leap  Well,  and  whatever  other  poems  in  that  collection  may 
he  (lesoribed  as  holding  a  middle  place  Iietween  those  written  in 
the  highest  and  those  in  the  humblest  style ;  as  ibr  instance  be- 
tween tlie  Tintern  Abbey,  and  The  Thorn,  or  iSimou  Lee.* 
Should  their  tn.'tte  submit  to  no  further  change,  and  still  remain 
unreconciled  to  the  cuilmpiial  jihrases,  or  the  imitations  of  them, 
that  are,  more  or  le.<.*<,  scattered  thraugh  the  class  last  mentioned ; 
yet  even  i'roin  the  small  number  of  the  latter,  they  would  have 
deemed  them  but  an  inconsiderable  subtraction  from  the  merit 
of  the  M'hole  work  ;  or,  what  is  sometimes  not  unpleasing  in  tlie 
publication  of  a  new  writer,  as  serving  to  ascertain  the  natural 
tendency,  and  consequently  the  proper  direction  of  the  author*s 
genius. 

In  the  critical  remarks,  therefore,  prefixed  and  annexed  to  the 

Lyrical  Ballads,!  I  bi'lieve,  wo  may  safely  rest,  as  the  true  origin 

of  the  mu*xampled  op|K)sition  which  Mr.  Wordswortlfs  writings 

have  been  since  diH)iued  to  encounter.     The  humbler  passages  in 

the  jMiems  themselves  were  dwelt  on  and  cited  to  justify  the  re* 

^  jeetion  of  the  tluMuy.     What  in  and  fi)r  themsidves  M'ould  havo 

been  either  forgotten    or  ftirgiven  as  imjH'rfections,  or  at   least 

I    comparative  failures,  provoked  direct  hostility  when  announced  as 

i    intentional,  as  the  result  of  choice  after  full  deliberation.     Thus 

y  the  i)oems,  admitted  by  all  as  excellent,  joined  >vith  those  which 

had  pleased  the  far  greater  number,  though  they  formed  two 

thirds  of  the  whole  work,  instead  of  being  deemed  (as  in  all  right 

they  should  have  been,  even  if  we  take  for  granted  that  the 

reader  judged  aright)  an  atonement  for  the  few  exceptions,  gave 

wind  and  fuel  to  the  animosity  against  both  the  poems  and  the 

*  [TIko  poems  here  montioncd  are  now  found  ia  tbc  collected  edition  of 
Mr  Wordsworth's  Works  as  foUows:  IL  p.  161.    V.  p.  7— p.  282.    IL  jk 
106.     I.  p.  109.    II.  p.  141— p.  124.     V.  p.  17.— £yi] 
f  [This  Preface,  published  ia  1800,  is  now  priute*!  II.  p.  303.— £<£] 
VOL.  Ill  I  r^^^^T^ 
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poet.  In  all  perplexity  there  is  a  portion  of  fear,  which  predis* 
poses  the  mind  to  an<;er.  Not  able  to  deny  that  the  author  pos- 
sesscd  both  {genius  and  a  powerful  intellect,  they  {eltvery  positive^ 
— but  yet  were  not  quite  certain  that  he  might  not  be  in  the 
right,  and  they  themselves  in  the  wrong ;  an  unquiet  state  of 
mind,  which  seeks  alleviation  by  quarrelling  with  the  occasion  of 
it,  and  by  wondering  at  the  pervcrscness  of  the  man,  who  had 
written  a  long  and  argumentative  essay  to  persuade  them,  that 

Fuir  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair ; 

in  other  words,  that  they  had  been  all  their  lives  admiring  without 
judgment,  and  were  now  about  to  censure  without  reason.* 

•  lu  opinions  of  long  coutinunncc,  and  in  which  we  have  never  before 
been  molested  by  a  single  doubt,  to  be  suddenly  convinced  of  an  error,  is 
ahnost  like  being  convinced  of  a  fault.  There  is  a  state  of  mind,  >\  hich  is 
the  direct  aniithehU  of  that,  wiiich  takes  place  when  we  make  a  bull.  The 
bull  nuiinly  consists  in  tlic  brins^tng  together  two  incompatible  thoughts, 
with  the  SfMisation,  but  without  the  sense,  of  their  connection.  The  psyclio- 
logical  condition,  or  that  which  constitutes  the  possibility,  of  this  state, 
being  such  disproportionate  vividness  of  two  distant  thoughts,  as  ex- 
tinguishes or  obscures  the  consciousness  of  the  intermediate  images  or  con* 
ceptions,  or  wholly  abstracts  the  attention  from  them.  Thus  in  the  well* 
known  bull,  '*  /  \ea9  a  fine  child,  but  they  changed  me  f*  the  first  conceptitm 
expressed  in  the  word  "/,**  is  that  of  pers<»nal  itlontity — Ego  contetnpiantt : 
the  second  expressed  in  the  word  "mf"  is  the  visual  inmge  or  object  by 
which  the  mind  represents  to  itself  its  past  con<lition,  or  rather,  its  per- 
S4»nal  identity  under  the  form  in  which  it  imagined  itself  previously  to  have 
existeil,— Ayo  contemplatua.  Now  the  change  of  one  visual  image  fot 
another  involves  in  itself  no  absurdity,  and  becomes  absurd  only  by  its  im 
mediate  jnxtap(»sition  with  the  first  thought,  which  is  rendered  |x>ssible  b} 
tlic  whole  attention  l>eing  successively  absorbed  in  each  siitgly,  so  as  nut  to 
notice  the  interjacent  notion,  changed,  which  by  its  incongruity  with  the 
first  th(»U!j:ht,  /,  constitutes  the  bull.  Add  only,  that  this  pr<H'ess  is  fueili- 
tated  by  the  eircun^stance  of  the  words  /,  and  vte,  bein<;  sometimes  equivn* 
lent,  lu id  sometimes  havin«^  a  dis^tinct  meaning;  sometimes,  namely,  si<;ni- 
fying  the  act  <»f  self-consciousness,  sometimes  the  external  image  in  and  by 
which  the  mind  represents  that  act  to  itself,  the  result  and  syml»I  of  its 
individuality.  N<»w  supiH>$e  the  direct  contrary  state,  and  you  w*iU  have  a 
distinct  sense  of  the  e<»nneetion  between  two  eonooptions,  without  that  sen* 
sjition  of  such  connection  which  is  supplied  by  habit.  The  man  feels  as  if 
he  were  standing  on  his  hciul,  thoui^h  he  can  not  but  sec  that  he  is  truly 
stiuiding  on  his  feet.  This,  as  a  painful  sensation,  will  of  course  have  a 
tendency  to  associate  itself  with  him  who  occasions  it;  even  as  persons, 
who  have  been  by  ])ainful  means  restored  from  derangement,  are  known  U> 
foel  an  involuntary  dislikti  towards  their  phybieian. 
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That  this  conjecture  is  not  wide  from  the  mark,  I  am  induced 
to  believe  from  the  noticeable  fact,  which  I  can  state  on  my  own 
knowledge,  that  the  same  general  censure  has  been  grounded  by 
almost  every  diflcrent  person  on  some  difTcrent  poem.  Among 
those,  whose  candor  and  judgment  I  estimate  highly,  I  distinctly 
remember  six  who  expressed  their  objections  to  the  Lyrical  Bal- 
lads almost  in  the  same  wonts,  and  altogether  to  the  same  pur- 
port,  at  the  same  time  admitting,  that  several  of  the  poems  had 
given  them  great  pleasure ;  and,  strange  as  it  might  seem,  the 
composition  which  one  cited  as  execrable,  another  quoted  as  his 
favorite.  I  am  indeed  convinced  in  my  own  mind,  that  could 
the  same  experiment  have  been  tried  with  these  volumes,  as  was 
made  in  tlie  well-known  story  of  the  picture,  the  result  would 
have  been  the  same  :  the  parts  wliich  had  been  covered  by  black 
spots  on  the  one  day,  would  be  found  equally  albo  lapide  nataia 
on  the  succeeding. 

However  this  may  be,  it  was  assuredly  hard  and  unjust  to  fix 
the  attention  on  a  few  separate  and  insulated  poems  w*ith  as  much 
aversion,  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  plague-spots  on  the  whole 
M'ork,  instead  of  pasi»ing  them  over  in  silence,  as  so  much  blank 
paper,  or  leaves  of  a  bookseller*s  catalogue  ;  especially,  as  no  one 
pretended  to  have  found  in  them  any  immorality  or  indelicacy ; 
and  the  poems,  therefore,  at  the  worst,  could  only  be  regarded  as 
so  many  light  or  inferior  coins  in  a  rouleau  of  gold,  not  as  so  much 
alloy  in  a  weight  of  bullion.  A  friend  whose  talents  I  hold  in 
the  highest  respect,  but  whose  judgment  and  strong  sound  sense 
I  have  had  almost  continued  occasion  to  revere,  making  the  usual 
complaints  to  me  concerning  both  the  style  and  subjects  of  Mr 
Wonlswortlfs  minor  poems;  I  admit(o<I  that  there  were  some 
few  of  the  tales  and  incidents,  in  which  I  could  not  myself  find  a 
sullioient  cause  tor  their  having  been  reconled  in  metre.  I  men* 
tioned  Alice  Fell*  as  an  instance ;  "  Nay,"  replied  my  friend 
with  more  than  usual  quickness  of  manner,  **  I  can  not  agree 
with  you  there  I — ^that,  I  own,  does  seem  to  mc  a  remarkably 
plea:4iug  |KH.Mn."  In  the  Lyrical  Ballads  (for  my  experience  does 
not  enable  ine  to  extend  the  remark  equally  unqualified  to  the 
two  sul)sequent  volumes),  I  have  heard  at  difiereut  times,  and 
from  diflcrent  individuals,  every  single  poem  extolleil  and  repro- 
bated, with  the  exception  of  those  of  loflier  kind,  which,  as  wai 
*  [IWt.  W.)ik«,  P.  13.— /;</.! 
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before  observed,  seem  to  have  won  universal  praise.     This  fact 
of  itself  "would  have  made  mo  diffident  in  my  censures,  had  not  a 
still  stronger  ground  been  furnished  by  the  strange  contrast  of  the 
heat  and  long  continuance  of  the  opposition,  with  the  nature  of 
the  faults  stated  as  justifying  it.    The  seductive  faults,  the  dulcia 
vitia  of  Cowley,  Marini,*  or  Darwin  might  reasonably  be  thought 
capable  of  corrupting  the  public  judgment  for  half  a  century,  and 
require  a  twenty  years'  war,  campaign  after  campaign,  in  order 
to  dethrone  the  usurper  and  re-establish  the  legitimate  taste.    But 
that  a  downright  simi)lencss,  under  the  affectation  of  simplicity,   , 
prosaic  words  in  feeble  metre,  silly  thoughts  in  childish  phrases,    , 
und  a  preference  of  mean,  degrading,  or  at  best  trivial  associations   . 
and  characters,  should  succeed  in  ibrming  a  school  of  imitators,  a   \ 
company  of  almost  religious  admirers,  and  this  too  among  young 
men  of  ardent  minds,  liberal  education,  and  not  y 

-^—  with  academic  laurels  uubestowed* 

and  that  this  bare  and  bald  counterfeit  of  poetr}%  which  is  char 
actcrized  as  below  criticism,  should  for  nearly  twenty  years  have 
well-nigh  engrossed  criticism,  as  the  main,  if  not  the  only,  butt 
of  review,  magazine,  pamphlet,  poem,  and  paragraph ; — this  is 
indeed  matter  of  wonder.  Of  yet  greater  is  it,  that  the  contest 
«hould  still  continue  asf  undecided  as  that  between  Bacchus  and 

•  [Julm  Baptist  Marini  or  >Lirino,  u  celebrated  poet,  known  by  the  name 
«f  II  Cavalier  Marino,  was  born  at  Naples,  Oct.  18,  15G9,  died  in  the  samo 
city,  March  21,  1625.  He  wrote  a  poem  called  Atloiuee,  which  was  dedi- 
cnte<l  to  LcMiis  XIII.  and  first  pnblisiied  at  Paris  in  folio,  1G51.  He  left 
many  other  poems,  umon<;  them,  Im  Stratit/e  ik  gtlnnoccfiti^  Yon,  1C33, 4to. 
nntl  Im  JAra,  Jihtif  AmoronCf  Maritime^  Jioscherecet^  Ac.  lOto.  Ven.  1C29.— 
S.C.] 

f  Without  however  the  apprehcnsicins  attributed  to  the  Pagnn  reformer 
of  the  poetic  republic.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  preface  to  tlic  recent  ci>l- 
lection  of  his  |)oems,  Mr.  W.  would  have  answered  with  Xauthtais — 

Kol  Tuc  uTTeiAug ;  A  AN.  i  fid  Ai,  id'  If^iMvriaa} 

»  Rantc,  492-3. 

[**And  if,  Ixsiring  in  mind  the  many  Poets  distinguished  by  this  prima 
quality,  whose  names  I  omit  to  mention ;  yet  justified  by  recollection  of  th« 
insults  which  the  iguorant,  the  incapable,  and  the  presumptuous,  have  heaped 
upon  these  and  my  other  writings,  I  may  be  permitted  to  anticipate  the 
judgment  of  posterity  ujwu  myself,  I  shall  declare  (censurable,  I  ^rant,  if 
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the  frogs  in  Aristophanes ;  when  the  former  descended  to  the 
realms  of  the  departed  to  bring  back  the  spirit  of  old  and  genu« 
ine  poesy ; — 

A.  uXX'  i^oXota^  dvTu  kou(. 
Miv  yikp  if  uU\  9/  Kod(. 
oifiuZtr  &  yup  fuu  fuXii. 

X.    ttAA^  fii/v  K^Kpa^ofitaOd 

/,  oTToaov  ii  ^pvyS  up  iifiOm 
X0v6dvy  61*  ififpag, 
i3p€KeKeK^t  KouS,  Kodil 

A.    rirtfi  yup  k  viKyaeTe, 

X«     &6i  fi^v  iiuug  ci)  irdvTuc» 

A.     i6i  fiijv  vfieig  ye  6i}  f^ 
oidtnoTe,  iciKpdiofiai  ydp^ 
Kfv  fie  Stiff  61'  ifitpact 
iug  ttv  vfiuv  iTTiKparrjau  ToO  KO&ft 

X,    ppeKeK€KiS,  KO  AS,  KOA'S  /♦ 

During  the  last  year  of  my  rcsiJeuco  at  Cambrdgo,  17949 1 

And  here  let  me  Lint  to  ilio  authors  of  tlio  numerous  parodies^  and  pre> 
tended  imitations  of  Mr.  Wordswortirs  style,  that  at  once  to  conceal  and 
convey  wit  and  wisdom  in  the  scinbianeo  c»f  folly  and  dulness,  as  is  done  in 
the  Clowns  and  Fools,  nay  even  in  the  Dogberry,  of  our  Sliakspeare,  is 
doubtless  a  proof  of  genius,  or  at  all  events  of  satiric  talent ;  but  thst  the 
attempt  to  ridicule  a  silly  and  ebildish  poem,  by  writing  unotber  still  sillier 
and  still  more  cbildibli,  can  only  prove  (if  it  prove  any  thing  at  all)  that  the 
parodist  is  a  still  greater  blockhead  tlion  the  original  writer,  and,  what  b 
fur  worse,  a  nialigiiout  coxcomb  to  boot.  The  talent  for  mimicry  seems 
strongest  where  the  human  race  arc  most  degraded,  llic  poor,  naked  half- 
huiiiun  savages  of  Xew  Holland  w^ero  found  excellent  mimics:  and,  in  civil- 
ized society,  minds  of  the  very  lowest  stamp  ah>ne  satirize  by  opying.  At 
least  the  difTorencc  which  nmst  blend  with  and  balance  the  likeness,  in  order 
to  constitute  a  just  imitation,  existing  here  merely  in  caricature,  detracts 
from  the  libeller's  heart,  without  adding  an  iota  to  the  credit  of  his  under* 
sUuidiiiJi;. 

•  [Kana,  226-7,  267-66.— JSWl] 

the  notoriety  of  the  fact  above  stated  does  not  justify  me)  that  I  have  given 
in  these  unfavorable  times,  evidence  of  exertic»r,s  of  this  fiiculty  upon  its 
worthiest  objects,  the  external  universe,  the  moral  and  religious  sentimenta 
of  Man,  his  natural  affect  ions,  and  his  acquired  passions;  which  have  the 
same  ennobling  tendency  as  the  productions  of  men,  in  this  kind,  worthy  to 
be  holden  in  un(l}*ing  remembrance.'*— PDefaoe  to  Wordsworth's  Poem^ 
1815.— i;j.] 
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became  acquainted  ^rith  Mr.  Wordsworth's  first  publication,  en* 
titled  TJescriptivo  Sketches  ;*  and  seldom,  if  ever,  was  the  emer- 
gence of  an  original  poetic  genius  above  the  literary  horizon  more 
evidently  announced.  In  the  form,  style,  and  manner  of  the 
whole  poem,  and  in  the  structure  of  the  ])articular  lines  and  pen* 
ods,  there  is  a  harshness  and  acerbity  connected  and  combined 
with  words  and  images  all  a-glow,  which  might  recall  those  pro- 
ducts  of  the  vegetable  world,  where  gorgeous  blossoms  rise  out  of 
a  liard  and  thorny  rind  and  shell,  within  which  the  rich  fruit  is 
elaborating.  The  language  is  not  only  ]K'culiar  and  strong,  but 
at  times  knotty  and  contorted,  as  by  its  own  ini]>aticnt  strcn<rth; 
Mhile  the  novelty  and  struggling  crowd  of  images,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  diiliculties  of  the  style,  demands  always  a 
preater  closeness  of  attention,  than  poetry — at  all  events,  than 
dcsiTiptive  poetry — has  a  right  to  claim.  It  not  seldom  there- 
fore justified  the  complaint  of  obscurity.  In  the  following  ex- 
tract I  have  sometimes  fancied,  that  I  saw  an  emblem  of  the 
lioeni  itself,  avid  ol*  the  author's  genius  as  it  was  then  displayed.*- 

*l'is  8tA>rin ;  and  liid  in  mist  from  hour  to  hour, 
All  (hiy  tbc  floods  a  docpctiing  murmur  pom* ; 
The  sky  is  veiled,  and  every  eheerful  sij^lit : 
Dark  is  the  region  ns  >vith  coming  night; 
Yet  yvhtit  a  8U<lden  burst  of  overjNiwerinj^  li<;ht  I 
Trinni])hunt  on  the  Ijosom  of  the  Ht<»rm, 
Ohinces  the  fire-elad  eiigleV  >v]ici'liiig  f«irm; 
V^iistward,  in  long  ]>erHpoctive  glittering,  shine 
llio  wcKHl-crowned  eli^Fs  that  o'er  the  hike  reeline ; 
I'hosc  I'^nstern  clitfs  a  hundred  streams  unfold, 
At  onco  to  pillars  turned  that  flamo  i^'ith  gold ; 
'Ui'hind  In's  sail  the  pcitsant  strives  to  shun 
llic  locx/,  that  bums  like  <»no  dilated  sun, 
AVherc  in  n  mighty  crueiblc  expiro 
T\iQ  mountains,  glowing  hot,  like  ciials  of  Arc.** 

The  poetic  Psyche,  in  its  process  to  full  development,  unde^ 
fytB  as  many  changes  us  its  Greek  namesake,  the  butterflj.t 

•  [PubUihcd  in  1703.— AV.] 

t  Tlic  Butterfly  the  aneient  Oreeions  mado 

Tlie  8'>ur8  fair  emblem,  and  its  only  nnmc^ 

But  of  t!ic  soul,  cf^caped  the  slavish  trado 

Of  mortal  life  I    F«>r  in  this  earthly  frame 

Ours  is  the  reptile's  lot,  much  toil,  mueh  blarney 

Manifold  motions  makiiif?  little  spee<l« 

And  to  deform  and  kill  the  thiuj^s  ivhereon  we  feed     r^^^^T^ 
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And  it  is  remarkable  how  soon  genius  dears  and  purifies  itself 
from  the  faults  and  errors  of  its  earliest  products  ;  faults  which, 
in  its  earliest  compositions,  are  the  more  obtrusive  and  confluent^ 
because  as  heterogeneous  elements,  which  had  only  a  temporary 
use,  they  constitute  the  very  ferment,  by  which  themselves  are 
carried  ofl'.  Or  wc  may  compare  them  to  some  diseases,  which 
must  work  on  the  humors,  and  be  thrown  out  on  the  surface,  in 
order  to  secure  the  patient  from  their  future  recurrence.  I  was 
in  my  twenty-fourth  year,  when  I  had  the  happiness  of  knoli'ing 
Mr.  Wordsworth  ])er8onally,  and  wliile  memory  lasts,  I  shall 
hardly  forget  the  sudden  cdect  produced  on  lay  mind,  by  his  rcci- 
tatioii  of  a  niaiiiiHcript  jmk^iii,  which  still  remains  unpublished, 
but  uf  which  the  stanza  and  tone  of  style  were  the  same  as  those 
.-}{  The  Female  Vagrant,  as  originally  printed  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Lyrical  Ballads.*  There  was  here  no  mark  of  strained 
thought,  or  forced  diction,  no  crowd  or  turbulence  of  imagery  ; 
and,  as  the  poet  hath  himself  well  describetl  in  his  Lines  on  re- 
vi.sitiiig  the  Wye,  manly  reflection  and  human  associations  had 
given  both  variety,  and  an  additional  interest  to  natural  objects, 
which,  in  the  passion  and  appetite  of  the  first  love,  they  had 
seemed  to  him  neither  to  need  nor  permit.f     The  occasional  ob- 

*  [llic  poem  to  which  reference  in  here  mndo  wus  intituled  '*  An  Adven. 
tiire  on  Sulisbury  riuin."  Mr.  WordNWoftli  nflorwnrds  broko  it  up,  dod 
'•  llie  FtMimlo  Vagrant**  in  coni|>oaed  out  of  it, — Kd  ] 

f  [For  nature  then 

(llie  e(»arser  pleasures  of  my  lioyiMli  days, 
And  their  glnd  niiimid  movements  all  gone  by) 
To  me  Willi  nil  in  nil. — I  eon  not  paint 
Wliat  then  I  was.    The  iMHinding  ciitaraet 
lluuntcd  me  like  a  piiMHion :  the  tnll  roek, 
The  niountuin,  and  the  deep  and  glcMmiy  wood. 
'J*hfir  oidors  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  nM 
An  appetite,  n  ftseling,  nnd  a  hive, 
That  hnil  no  ne<*d  of  a  remoter  charm, 
hy  thought  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unlxirrowed  from  the  eye. — That  time  is  past^ 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more, 
And  all  its  dixzy  ruptures.    Not  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn  nor  murmur ;  other  gifts 
Have  followed ;  for  such  hiss,  I  would  belieT% 
Abundant  recoinpeuse.    For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour  ^  , 
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BcuritieB,  which  had  risen  from  an  imperfect  control  over  the  ro 
sources  of  his  ualive  language,  had  almost  wholly  disappeared, 
together  with  that  worse  defect  of  arbitrary  and  illogical  phrases, 
at  once  hackneyed  and  fantastic,  which  hold  so  distinguished  a 
place  in  the  technique  of  ordinary  poetry,  and  will,  more  or  less, 
alloy  the  earlier  poems  of  the  truest  genius,  unless  the  attention 
has  been  specifically  directed  to  their  worthlessness  and  incon 
gruity.*     I  did  not  perceive  any  thing  particular  in  the  mere 

Of  thoughtless  youth,  but  lieariug  oftentimes 

Tlic  still,  6ud  music  of  huninnity, 

Nor  liursli  ftor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 

1  o  chasten  and  sulxlue.     And  I  liave  felt 

A  presence  tluit  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 

Of  elevated  thoughts  ;  n  sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 

AVlioso  dwelling  is  the  light  (»f  sotting  suns. 

And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man : 

A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 

All  thinkhig  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 

And  rolls  through  all  things.  11.  pp.  164-6.— >JSi  J 

*  Mr.  Wordsworth,  even  in  his  two  earliest  poems,  llic  Evening  Walk 
iind  the  DcBCi  iptive  Sketches,  is  more  free  from  this  latter  defect  than  most 
<»r  the  young  poets  his  eontem]xiraries.  It  may,  however,  Im!  exemplified, 
tiigether  with  the  harsh  and  obscure  construction,  in  which  he  more  odcQ 
'•trended,  in  the  following  lines  :— 

'**Mid  stormy  vap'.»rs  ever  driving  by. 
Where  ospreys,  cormorants, and  her<Mis  cry; 
Where  hardly  given  the  hopelcHs  waste  to  cheer, 
Denied  the  bread  of  life  the  fiNxIful  car. 
Dwindles  the  pear  on  autunms  latest  spray. 
And  apple  sickenn  pale  in  sunmicr*s  ray ; 
Jivn  here  content  has  fixed  her  Siniliny  reign 
With  independence,  child  of  high  disdain,*' 

I  hope,  I  need  not  say,  that  I  have  quoted  these  lines  for  no  other  purpoH 
than  td  make  my  meaning  fully  understoml.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr 
Wordsworth  has  not  republished  these  two  poems  entire.' 


*  ITlie  pof^age  stands  thus  in  the  last  and  corrected  edition  :— 

Where  ospreys,  cormorants,  and  herons  cry, 

'Mid  stornjy  vafxirs  ever  driving  by. 

Or  hovering  over  wastes  tou  bleak  to  rear 

That  eonunon  growth  of  earth  the  foodful  ear ;  /^  ^  ^^T^ 
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•lyle  of  the  poem  alluded  to  during  its  recitation,  except  indeed 
Buch  difTercnce  as  was  not  separable  from  the  thought  and  man- 
ner ;  and  the  Spenserian  stanza,  which  always,  more  or  less,  re« 
calls  to  the  reader's  mind  Siienser's  own  style,  would  doubtless 
have  authorized,  in  my  then  opinion,  a  more  frequent  descent  to 
the  phrases  of  ordinary  life,  than  could  without  an  ill  e(Icct  have 
been  hazarded  in  the  heroic  couplet.     It  was  not,  however,  tho 
freedom  from  false  taste,  whether  as  to  common  defects,  or  to 
those  more  properly  his  own,  which  made  so  unusual  an  impres- 
sion on  my  feelings  immediately,  and  subsequently  on  my  judg- 
ment.    It  was  the  union  of  deep  feeling  with  profound  thought ; 
the  fmc  balance  of  truth  in  observing,  with  the  imaginative  fac- 
ulty in  modifying,  the  objects  observed  ;  and  above  all  the  origi- 
nal gift  of  spreading  the  tone,  the  atmosphere,  and  with  it  the 
icpth  and  height  of  the  ideal  world  around  forms,  incidents,  and 
situations,  of  which,  for  the  common  view,  custom  had  bedim- 
med  all  the  lustre,  had  dried  up  liie  sparkle  and  the  dew-drops. 
This  excellence,  which  in  all  Mr.  Wordsworth's  writings  r 
more  or  less  predominant,  and  which  constitutes  the  character  a 
his  mind,  I  no  sooner  felt,  than  I  sought  to  understand.  Repeats 
meditations  led  me  first  to  suspect — (and  a  more  intimate  ana' 
ysis  of  the  human  faculties,  their  appropriate  marks,  functioni 
and  eflects  matured  my  conjecture    into  full  conviction) — ^tha< 
Fancy  and  Imagination  were  two  distinct  and  widely  diflcrcn 
faculties,  instead  of  being,  according  to  the  general  belief,  eithe- 
two  names  with  one  meaning,  or,  at  furthest,  the  lower  a  id 
higher  degree  of  one  an<^  the  same  power.     It  is  not,  I  own,  ca^y 
to  conceive  a  more  opposite  translation  of  the  Greek  ifnptaoia 
than  the  Latin  imaginatio  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  in  all  so- 
cieties there  exists  an  instinct  of  growth,  a  certain  collective,  un- 
conscious good   sense  working   progressively  to  desynonymize* 

*  Tliis  18  cflfcctcd  either  by  giving  to  the  one  word  a  general,  and  to  tli^ 
other  an  exclusive  use :  as  **  to  put  on  the  liack**  and  "  to  indorse  ;**  or  by  aa 
actual  distinction  of  m«>niiing8,  as  **  naturalist,**  and  "  physician  ;**  or  by  diA 
ference  of  rchition,  as  **  T  and  "  Me"  (cacli  of  which  the  rustics  of  our  diflei^ 
•nt  provinces  still  use  in  all  the  coses  singular  of  the  first  personal  pro* 

Where  the  j^rccn  apple  shrivcU  on  tho  spray. 

And  pines  the  unriponcd  pear  hi  summer's  kindliest  ray ; 

Even  here  Content  lias  fixed  her  smilin<<  rci{^ 

With  Independence,  child  of  high  Disdain.  L  p.  80.— Ai] 
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iliose  woriU  originally  of  the  same  meaning,  which  the  conflux 
of  dialects  supplied  to  the  more  homogeneous  languages,  as  the 
Greek  and  German :  and  which  the  same  cause,  joined  with  ac- 
cidcnts  of  translation  from  original  works  of  diflerent  countries, 
occasion  in  mixed  languages  like  our  own.  The  first  and  most 
important  point  to  bo  proved  is,  that  two  conceptions  perfectly 
distinct  are  confused  mider  one  and  the  same  word,  and — this 
done — to  approprip-te  that  word  exclusively  to  the  one  meaning, 
and  the  synonyme,  should  there  be  one,  to  the  other.  But  if— 
(as  will  be  often  the  case  in  the  arts  and  sciences) — no  synonyme 
exists,  we  must  eilhcr  invent  or  borrow  a  M'ord.  In  the  present 
instance  the  ap])ropriation  has  already  bcgini,  and  lieen  legiti- 
mated  in  the  derivative  adjective:  JMilton  had  a  highly  imft^i- 
native,  Cowley  a  very /(Uidf id  mind.  If  therefore  I  should  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  the  actual  existence  of  two  faculties  gen- 
erally diflerent,  the  nomenclature  would  be  at  once  determined. 
To  the  faculty  by  which  I  had  characterized  Milton,  we  shoiild 
confine  the  term  '  imagination  ;'  M'hile  the  other  would  be  con 
tra-distiiignished  as  *  fancy.'  Now  were  it  once  fully  ascer 
taincd,  that  this  division  is  no  less  grounded  in  nature  than  that 
of  delirium  from  mania,*  or  Otway's 

noun).  Even  the  mere  difTcrcncc,  or  corruption,  in  tho  proDunciation  of 
the  same  Avord,  if  it  Iiavc  bi'conic  general,  \\\\\  produce  a  new  word  with  a 
distinct  signifiaitiuu ;  tlius  "  property"  and  "  propriety  ;**  the  latter  of 
which,  even  to  the  time  of  CImrloB  II.  was  the  written  word  ft>r  all  tho 
•onHcii  of  Uith.  Iliere  in  a  Bort  of  niiiiiin  immortal  am«>n}<  the  animahula 
tfi/uMria,  which  has  not  naturally  eitlier  birth,  or  death,  aUohite  lN>^nn* 
niti^,  or  atmohitc  end:  for  at  n  certain  ]>eriod  a  Bniall  |)oint  appears  on  itA 
back,  which  dee]H'ns  and  len^heus  till  the  creature  divides  into  two,  and 
the  wuno  ]>roecsa  recommences  in  each  of  the  halves  now  1)cet>me  intei^ral. 
This  may  l>e  a  fanciful,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  bod  emblem  of  the  forma- 
tion of  words,  and  may  facilitate  the  conception,  how  immense  a  nomcncla- 
lure  may  be  organized  from  a  few  simple  sounds  by  rational  beings  in  a  so- 
cial state.  For  each  new  application,  or  excitement  of  the  same  sound,  will 
call  forth  a  different  sensation,  which  can  not  but  afffct  the  pronunciation. 
The  after  recollection  of  the  sound,  without  the  same  vivid  sensation,  will 
OKMlify  it  still  further;  till  at  length  all  trace  of  the  original  likeness  is 
worn  away. 

•  ["You  may  conceive  the  ditrcronce  in  kind  Wtween  the  Fancy  and  the 
Imagination  in  this  way ; — that,  if  the  check  of  the  senses  and  the  reason 
were  withdrawn,  the  first  would  l>ecome  deliritim  and  tho  last  mania.  Ilia 
fancy  brings  together  images  which  have  no  oouneetioa  natural  or  moral, 
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Lutes,  laurels,  seas  of  milk,  and  ships  of  amber,* 

fnim  Shakspeare's 

What  1  have  his  daughters  brought  him  to  this  pass  If 

or  from  the  preceding  apostrophe  to  the  elementa  ;  the  theory  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  of  poetry  in  particular,  could  not  but  dcriire 
some  additional  and  important  light.  It  would  in  its  immediate 
effects  furnish  a  torch  of  guidance  to  the  philosophical  critic;  and 
ultimately  to  the  poet  himself.  In  energetic  minds,  truth  soon 
changes  by  domestication  into  power  ;  and  from  directing  in  the 
discrimination  and  appraisal  of  the  product,  becomes  influeneiva 
in  the  production.  To  admire  on  principle,  is  the  only  way  to 
imitate  without  loss  of  originality. 

but  are  yoked  together  by  tlic  poet  by  means  of  some  aocideotal  coioo- 
deuce;  as  iu  the  well-kuown  passage  in  Uudibrus; — 

Tlic  Sun  hnd  long  since  iu  the  lap 
Of  Thetis  taken  out  his  nnp, 
An<l  like  a  lobster  boil'd,  the  mora 
From  black  to  red  bogim  to  turn. 

The  Imagination  modifies  imiigeA,  and  gives  unity  to  variety :  it  sees  mil 
things  in  one,  iipiii  neIC  uho,  lliere  is  the  epic  imagination,  the  perfection 
of  which  is  in  Milton ;  aud  the  drunmtic,  of  >i^'hich  Shakspeare  is  the  abso- 
lute master.  The  first  gives  unity  by  throwing  back  into  the  distanee;  aa 
after  the  magnificent  approach  of  the  Messiah  to  battle,  the  poet>  by  one 
toucli  from  hiniRclf, 

Fur  off  their  coming  shone  — 

mnkoH  tlio  whole  one  imiige.  And  so  nt  the  c«>nclusion  of  the  dcseripUoia 
tif  the  entranced  Angels,  in  which  every  S(»rt  of  inuigo  from  all  the  regions 
of  earth  and  air  is  intriMhtced  to  diversify  and  illustrate,  the  reader  i« 
brought  back  to  the  simple  image  by— 

lie  called  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Of  Hell  resounded. 

Tlie  dramatic  imagination  docs  not  throw  back  but  brings  close;  it 
stamps  all  nature  with  one,  and  that  its  own,  meaning,  as  in  Lear  through- 
out."    Table  Talk,  VI.  p.  517. 

Hicre  is  more  of  imagination  in  it — that  power  which  draws  all  things  to 
one, — which  makes  tilings  animate  and  inanimate,  beings  with  their  attri- 
butes, subjects  and  their  accessories,  take  one  color  and  serve  to  one  effect ! 
Lunb^s  Kdsay  on  the  Genius  of  Hogarth.    Prose  Works,  i.  pp.  180.— JSd!.] 

[See  also  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Preface,  pp  29-30. — S.  C] 

•  [Venice  Preserved.    Act  v. — At/.] 

f  [Lear.    Act  iii.  sa  4. — 1. — Ed.\ 
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It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  mctaphpies  and  psychology 
have  loiij^  been  my  hobby-horse.  But  to  have  a  hobby-horse,  and 
to  be  vain  of  it,  are  so  commonly  found  tojrclher,  that  they  pass 
ahnost  lor  the  same.  I  trust,  therefore,  lliat  there  will  be  more 
good-humor  than  contempt,  in  the  smile  with  which  the  reader 
chastises  my  self-complacency,  if  I  coaiess  myself  uncertain, 
whether  the  satisfaction  from  the  perccjition  of  a  truth  new  to 
myself  may  not  liave  been  rendered  more  poignant  by  the  conceit, 
that  it  would  bo  equally  so  to  the  public.  There  was  a  time, 
certainly,  in  which  I  took  some  little  credit  to  myself,  in  the  be- 
lief that  I  had  been  the  first  of  my  countr}'men,  who  had  pointed 
out  the  diverse  meaning  of  which  the  two  terms  were  capable, 
and  analyzed  the  faculties  to  which  they  should  be  appropriated. 
Mr.  W.' Taylor's  rocent  volume  of  synonymes*  I  have  not  yet 
seen  ;t  but  his  spceHcation  of  the  terms  in  question  has  been 

•  ["British  SvMonyinea  disoriiiiiunted,  by  AV.  Taylor." — Ed,] 
f  I  ou^ht  to  havti  Uililed,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  sheet  wliich  I  oo- 
cidontully  met  with  nt  the  printer**.  Even  from  this  scnuty  Bpecinicn.  I 
found  it  impossible  to  <loubt  the  talent,  or  not  to  ndniiro  the  in<^enuity,  of 
the  nnthor.  That  his  distinctions  were  for  tlie  greater  part  unsatisfuetory 
to  my  mind,  proves  nothing  against  their  accuriiey ;  but  it  may  ptssibly  bo 
ftorviceable  to  him,  in  case  of  a  second  edition,  if  I  take  thii^  opportunity  of 
Buggegting  the  query  ;  whether  lie  may  not  have  been  tK.'CJwiiMially  misled, 
by  liaving  assumed,  as  to  me  he  appears  to  have  done,  the  non-existence  of 
any  al^>lutc  synonymes  in  our  language?  Now  I  ain  not  but  think,  that 
tlicre  are  many  which  remain  for  our  ]K>sterity  to  distinguish  and  a]>pro- 
priatc,  and  which  I  regard  as  so  much  reversionary  wealth  in  our  m<»tlier 
tongue.  When  two  distinct  meanings  are  confounded  under  one  or  mi»re 
words — (and  such  must  be  the  ease,  as  sure  as  our  kuowleilge  is  progr4'8- 
sivc  and  of  course  imperfect)— erroneous  consequences  will  be  drawn,  and 
ivhat  is  true  in  one  sense  of  the  word  will  be  aOirmed  as  true  in  ioto.  Men 
of  research,  startled  by  the  ctMi sequences,  seek  in  the  things  themselves — 
(whether  in  or  out  of  the  mind) — for  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  having 
discovered  the  ditrerenee,  remove  the  equivoeati<in  either  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  new  word,  or  by  the  ap])ropriation  of  one  of  the  two  or  more 
-words,  which  had  lx*fore  been  used  prc»miscu<»usly.  AVheii  this  distinction 
has  b<*cn  so  naturalized  and  of  such  general  currency  that  the  language  di»et 
as  it  were  think  for  us — (like  the  sliding  rule  which  is  the  mechanic's  safe 
•ubstitute  for  arithmetical  knowledge)— we  then  say,  that  it  is  evident  to 
«i>mmon  sense.  Common  sense,  therefore,  differs  in  different  ages.  What 
was  born  and  christened  in  the  Si'hools  parses  by  degrees  into  the  worhl  at 
large,  amnx-eomes  the  prop^-rty  of  the  market  and  the  tea-table.  At  least 
I  can  diiHHiver  un  other  meaning  of  the  term,  common  ttrnnf,  if  it  is  to  c«»n- 
Tey  any  s|)ecitio  ditrerenee  from  sense  and  judgment  in  gencre^  anJ  wheie  il 
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elcarly  shown  to  be  both  insufncicnt  and  crroneoivi  by  Mr.  Words* 
worth  in  the  Preface  addcil  to  the  late  collection  of  his  Poems. 
The  explanation  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  himself  driven,  will 
be  found  to  diHer  from  mine,  chiefly,  perhaps,  as  our  objects  are 
diflercnt.      It  could  scarcely  indeed  hapjien  otherwise,  from  the 

is  not  used  scbolnsticnlly  for  the  universal  rcnson.  Tliiis  m  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL  the  philosophic  world  was  cnllea  to  arms  by  the  moral  sophisms 
of  Uobbes,  and  the  ablest  writers  exerted  themselves  in  the  detection  of  an 
error,  which  a  sehtN^l-boy  would  now  be  able  to  confute  by  the  mere  recol- 
lection, tliat  compuhion  and  obUffation  conveyed  two  ideas  perfectly  dis* 
paraie,  and  that  what  appertained  to  the  one,  had  been  falsely  tronsferreil . 
to  the  other  by  a  mere  confusion  of  terms.*  » 


*  [See  Hob)KS*s  Treatise  on  Liberty  and  Necessity.  (Enj^.  Works.  IV. 
Sir  W.  M<»lesworth*s  edit.)  The  term  obligation  is  not  used  by  Ilobbes. 
His  ]>osition  is  that  s^imo  actions  arc  not  compelled,  but  that  all  are  ne- 
cessitated (pp.  261-2.)  ■  "Natural  efficacy  of  objects," he  says,  "di>e8  de- 
terniine  voluutary  agents,  and  necessitates  the  AVill  and  consequently  the 
Aetiini ;  but  f<»r  mural  efficacy,  I  understand  not  what  he  means,  (p.  247.) 
— **  When  iirst  a  man  hath  an  appetite  or  will  to  somethinsr,  to  which  im- 
meiliately  before  he  had  no  appetite  nor  will,  the  cause  of  his  will  is  not 
the  will  itself,  but  something  else  not  in  his  own  disposhig.  So  tluit  whereas 
it  is  out  of  controversy  that  of  voluutary  actions  the  will  is  the  necessary 
cause,  and  by  this  which  is  sai^l,  the  will  is  ali^o  caused  by  other  thin^ 
whertHifit  dii«poseth  not,  it  followeth  that  voluntary  actions  have  all  of 
them  necessary  causes,  and  therefore  are  necessitated.**  (p.  274.) 

A  voluntary  aetit>n,  therefore,  with  Ilobbes,  is  an  action  necessarily  con- 
sequent on  or  identical  with,  the  hi.st  opinion,  judgment,  or  dictate  of  the 
understanding, — which  last  opinion,  judgment,  or  dictate  of  the  understaiiil 
iiig  is  necessarily  determined  by  the  presentation  of  certuiu  "  external  ob- 
jects to  a  man  of  such  or  such  a  tem]>erature.**  (p.  2(>7.)  Of  course  Obli- 
gation, or  a  law  of  Duty  grounded  on  ctmviction  of  a  universal  Right  and 
Wrong,  True  imd  False,  has  no  place  in  lIobbes*s  system ;  nor  can  tlmt  sys- 
tem be  consistently  defentled  against  the  charge  that  it  destr<»y8  the  verjr 
foundations  of  all  morality  properly  undorstiMHl.  It  is  true  that  lIobl>cs 
himself  in  this  Treatise  denies  the  imputed  consequence;  but  his  reasonin;^ 
in  this  respect  is  so  weak,— Hlepending  u|)on  a  covert  use  of  the  terms  "  will'* 
and  "willingly"  in  a  sense  inc<»nsistent  with  that  necessarily  attached  to 
them  in  the  previous  positions, — ^that  it  cim  not  but  be  susjKHrted  tluii 
iiobl)e8  himself  felt  the  legitimacy  of  the  charge  that  upon  his  principles 
Morality,  in  any  shape  but  that  of  positive  Jjaw,  was  an  empty  naraeu 
Practically,  what  other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  f 

Tliis  Treatise  is  one  of  the  least  agreeable  of  all  Ilobbcs's  AVorka.  It 
contains  in  all  its  naked  terrors  that  frightful  dogma,  which,  strange  to  aay, 
luiA  with  searc4>ly  any  modification  but  in  form  been  reprmluciHl  and  advo* 
cated  with  leolous  reiteration  in  the  sermouA  aud  other  writings  of  thoM 
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advantaji^o  I  have  enjoyed  of  irequent  conversation  with  him  oc 
a  subject  to  Mrhich  a  j)oem  of  his  own  first  directed  my  attention, 
and  my  conchisions  coucernin(^  which  lie  had  made  more  hicid  to 
myself  by  many  happy  instances  drawn  from  the  operation  of 
natural  objects  on  the  mind.  But  it  was  Mr.  Wordsworth's  pur 
]>ose  to  consider  the  influences  of  fancy  and  imaf^ination  us  tliey 
are  manifested  in  poetry,  and  from  the  diflerent  eiiects  to  conclude 
their  diversity  in  kind  ;  while  it  is  my  object  to  investigate  the 
ftcminal  principle,  and  then  from  the  kind  to  deduce  the  degree. 
Hy  friend  has  drawn  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  branches  with 
their  poetic  fruitage.  I  wish  to  add  the  trunk,  and  even  the 
roots  as  far  as*  they  lift  themselves  above  ground,  and  are  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  of  our  common  consciousness. 

Yet  even  in  this  attem])t  I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  draw  more  largely  on  the  reader's  attention,  than  so  imme- 
thodical  a  miscellany  as  this  can  authorize  ;  when  in  such  a  work 
(tlie  Ecclesiastical  Polio/)  of  such  a  mind  as  Hooker^s,  the  judi- 
cious author,  though  no  less  admirable  for  the  perspicuity  than 
for  the  port  and  dignity  of  his  language, — and  though  he  Wrote 
for  men  of  learning  in  a  learned  age, — saw  nevertheless  occasion 
to  anticipate  and  guard  against  "complaints  of  obscurity,"  as 
often  as  he  was  to  trace  liis  subject  **  to  the  highest  well-spring 
and  fountain.*'  Which  (continues  he),  **  because  men  are  not  ac- 
customed to,  the  pains  we  take  are  more  needful  a  great  deal, 
than  acceptable  ;  and  the  matters  we  handle,  seem  by  reason  of 
newness  (till  the  mind  grow  better  acquainted  with  them)  dark 
and  intricate."*  I  would  gladly  therefore  spare  bolh  myself  and 
others  this  labor,  if  I  knew  how  without  it  to  presijut  an  intelli- 
g-ible  statement  of  my  poetic  creed, — not  as  my  opinions,  which 
>veigh  for  nothing,  but  as  deductions  from  established  premises 

|K>pular  divines  Tirlio  Imvo  bo  largely  iiifliieiiciHl  the  public  iniiid  for  the  Inst 
•even  or  eight  vearB.  •*  I  say,"  says  Ilobbea,  **  that  tlie  power  of  God  alone, 
without  other  helps,  is  Buftieient  justitieation  of  any  aetton  ho  doth."  (p. 
249.)  **  Power  irresisttblo  justifieB  all  actions,  really  and  properly,  in 
'wLoniBoevcr  it  be  found." — **This  I  know; — God  can  not  Bin,  because  hid 
doing  a  thing  makes  it  just,  and  consequently  no  sin — and  therefore  it  is 
«  bhivphemy  to  say,  God  can  sin :  but  to  say  God  can  bo  order  the  world,  as  n 
tin  may  be  necesmriiy  canned  thereby  in  a  roan,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  any 
aii«honcr  to  lltni."  (pp.  250-1.)  If  this  is  true,  God — the  G^ood-— differa 
frt>tn  Moloch  in  nothing  but  power. — &Vi] 
*  [B.  i.  ch,  i.  8.  2— AU] 
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conveyed  in  such  a  form  as  is  calculated  cither  to  eflect  a  funda- 
mental conviction  or  to  receive  a  fundamental  confutation.  If  J 
may  dare  once  more  adopt  the  i^'ords  of  Hooker»  "They  unto 
whom  Avo  shall  seem  tedious,  are  in  no  wise  injured  by  us,  be- 
cause it  is  iu  their  own  hands  to  spare  that  labor,  which  they  are 
not  willing  to  endure."*  Those  at  least,  let  me  bo  permitted  to 
add,  who  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  render  me  ridiculous  for 
a  perversion  of  taste,  and  have  supported  the  charge  by  attribu* 
ting  strange  notions  to  me  on  no  other  authority  than  their  oavu 
conjectures,  owe  it  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  me  not  to  refuse 
their  attention  to  my  own  statement  of  the  theory  which  I  do 
acknowledge  ;  or  shrink  from  the  trouble  of  examining  the  ground 
on  which  I  rest  it,  or  the  arguments  which  I  ofler  in  its  justifl* 
cation. 


CHAPTER  y. 

UN  THE   LAW  OF  ASSOCIATION — ^ITS  HISTORY  TRACED  FROIf 
ARISTOTLE   TO   HARTLEY. 

There  have  been  men  in  all  ages,  who  have  been  impelled  aa 
by  an  instinct  to  propose  their  own  nature  as  a  problem,  and 
who  devote  their  attempts  to  its  solution.  The  first  step  was  to 
constnict  a  table  of  distinctions,  which  they  seem  to  have  formed 
on  the  principle  of  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  ^Yill.  Our 
various  sensations,  perceptions,  and  movements,  were  classed  as 
active  or  passive,  or  as  media  partaking  of  both.  A  still  finer 
distinction  was  soon  established  between  the  voluntary  and  the 
spontaneous.  In  our  perception  we  seem  to  ourselves  merely 
passive  to  an  external  power,  whether  as  a  mirror  reflecting  the 
landscape,  or  as  a  blank  canvas  on  which  some  unknown  hand 
paints  it.  For  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  latter,  or  the  8ya« 
I  cm  of  Idealism,  may  be  traced  to  sources  ccjually  remote  with 
the  former,  or  Materialism  ;  and  Berkeley  can  boast  an  ancestr>' 

•  [B.  L  ch.  L  s.  2.— JSai] 
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at  least  as  venerable  as  Gasseudi*  or  Ilobbcs.f  These  conjeo- 
lures,  however,  concerning  the  rnoJc  in  which  our  perceptions 
originated,  could  not  alter  the  natural  dillerence  of  Things  and 
Thoughts.  In  the  former,  the  cause  appeared  wholly  external, 
Avhile  in  the  latter,  sometimes  our  will  interfered  as  the  produ- 
ciiig  or  determining  cause,  and  sometimes  our  nature  seemed  to 
act  by  a  mechanism  of  its  own,  without  any  conscious  cflbrt  of 
the  will,  or  even  against  it.  Our  inward  experiences  were  thus 
arrauged  in  three  separate  classes,  the  passive  sense,  or  what  tho 
School-men  call  the  merely  receptive  quality  of  tho  mind  ;  the 
voluntary  ;  and  the  spontaneous,  which  holds  the  middle  placo 
between  both.  But  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  meditate  on  any 
mode  of  action,  Avithout  inquiring  after  the  law  that  governs  it ; 
and  in  the  explanation  of  the  spontaneous  movements  of  our  be- 
ing, the  metaphysician  took  the  lead  of  tho  anatomist  and  najlu- 
ral  philosopher.  In  Egypt,  Palestine,  Greece,  and  India  the 
analysis  of  the  mind  had  reached  its  noon  and  manhood,  while 
experimental  research  was  still  in  its  dawn  and  infancy.  For 
many,  very  many  centuries,  it  has  been  difTicult  to  advance  a 
new  truth,  or  even  a  new  error,  in  the  philosophy  of  the  intellect 
or  morals.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  laws  that  direct  the 
Kpontanoous  movements  of  thought  and  the  ])rinciple  of  their  in-  ^ 
tellectnal  mcchaiiiHm  there  exintH,  it  has  been  asHcrted,  an  irn])or- 
taut  exception  most  honorable  to  tho  tno<Ierns,  and  in  the  merit 
of  which  our  own  country  claims  the  largest  share.     Sir  James 

♦  [Pierre  Gjwseiidi,  a  philosopher  whose  aim  it  was  to  revive,  reform, 
and  improve  the  system  of  K]>ieuru8,  ntid  who  wrote  n^iinst  Dos  Cartes, 
-was  born  in  1592,  at  Chaiiterbier  in  Provence,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1C56. — 

:^.  c] 

t  [Tliomas  Hobbes  was  born  at  Malmesbury,  in  1588,  dicil  1C79,  aged 
ninety-<ine.  His  works,  which  arc  philosophical  and  political,  moral  and 
mathomatical,  nnd  trim^hit  ions,  are  now  first  c<»llected  and  edited  by  Sir 
Win.  Molesworth — the  I^tin  works  in  five  vols.  8vo. ;  of  tho  Kn>;lish,  nine 
vols.  8vo..  have  appeared.  Consin  observes  that  the  6|)eculativc  philosopliy 
of  llobbcs,  who  was  a  materialist  in  doctrine,  has  n<»t  attracted  as  much 
attention  as  the  practical  His  style  is  very  excellent,  condensed,  yet  with 
all  the  ease  and  freedom  of  ditfuse  writing.  It  is  sharp  and  sparkling  as  a 
diamond.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  praises  it  highly  in  his  well-known  Dia 
sertation  on  the  Proj^ress  of  Kthical  Phibsophy.  Ho  says  of  it :  "Short, 
clear,  precij^e,  pithy,  his  lan<^ua^e  never  l.as  more  tlian  one  niemrni^^,  which 
never  re<piires  a  second  thonght  to  find.**  Sec  his  whole  character  of  it  ni 
p.  40  -S.  C] 
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Mackintosh — (who,  amid  the  variet)  of  his  talents  and  attain- 
ments,  is  not  of  ]cms  repute  fur  the  depth  and  accuracy  of  his 
philosophical  inquiries  tlian  for  the  eloquence  with  which  he  is 
said  to  render  their  most  difficult  results  perspicuous,  and  the 
driest  attractive) — afiirmed  in  the  Lectures  delivered  by  him  in 
the  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  that  the  law  of  association  as  established 
in  the  contemporaneity  of  the  orij^inal  impressions,  formed  the 
basis  of  all  true  psycholonry  ;  and  that  any  ontological  or  meta- 
physical Fcience,  not  contained  in  such  (that  is,  an  empirical) 
j)syrliolojry,  was  but  a  web  of  abstractions  and  «|:eneralizations. 
Of  this  prolific  truth,  of  this  great  fundamental  law,  he  declared 
Hobbes  to  have  been  the  original  discoverer,  M'hile  its  full  appli- 
cation to  the  whole  intellectual  system  we  owed  to  Hartley  ;  who 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  Hobbes  as  Newton  to  Kepler ;  the 
law  of  association  being  that  to  the  mind  which  gravitation  is  to 
matter. 

Of  the  former  clause  in  this  assertion,  as  it  respects  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  ancient  metaphysicians,  including  Iheii 
comme.tators,  tlio  Sehool-inen,  and  of  the  modern  British  and 
French  i)]»iiosophers  from  Hobbes  to  Hume,  Hartley,  and  Coii- 
dillac,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  So  wide  indeed  is  the 
chasm  between  Sir  James  MackiiitoKh's  philosophical  creed  and 
mitie.  t!iat  so  far  from  being  able  to  join  hands,  we  could  scarcely 
make  our  voices  intelligible  to  each  other :  and  to  bridge  it  over 
would  require  more  time,  skill,  and  power  than  I  believe  myself 
to  possess.  But  the  latter  clause  involves  for  the  greater  part  a 
mere  question  of  fact  and  history,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment is  to  be  tried  by  documents  rather  than  reasoning. 

rirst  then,  I  deny  Hobbes*8  claim  in  toto ;  for  he  had  been 
anticipated  by  Des  Cartes,  whose  M'ork  Dc  Mcthodo,  preceded 
Hobbes*s  De  Natura  Ifumajia^  by  more  than  a  year.*     But 

•  rilubbc»'i»  Treatise.  "Iltinmn  Nature,"  written  by  him  in  Kngliftli,  wiw 
piiLlislied  iu  1650,  although  his  dedication  of  it  to  the  Earl  of  Xewcantlc  is 
dated  in  1G40.  Des  Cartes  (born  at  La  Htiye,  in  Tonrninc,  in  15'J0)  ditn!  in 
Swollen,  to  which  country  he  had  been  called  by  Queen  Christina,  in  1650. 
His  treatise,  De  JMiod*),  was  originally  written  in  French,  and  puhlislied 
in  1G37  ;  the  Latin  version,  revised  and  augmented  by  Des  Cartes  himself, 
appeared  in  1C14.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  contains  any  thini^ 
ii|>on  the  subject  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  incident,  to  which  Mr.  Odo* 
ridjjo  afterward;*  refers,  as  t<»ld  in  the  J)e  Afeiftofht  is  to  be  fo»md  in  tiM 
Pfincipia  Philonophia,  Part  iv.  s.  196.    lliis  latter  vork  was  published 
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what  18  of  much  more  importance,  Hobbes  builds  nothing  on  the 
principle  which  he  had  announced.  He  does  not  even  announce 
it,  as  diflerinp:  in  any  respect  from  the  general  laws  of  material 
motion  and  impact :  nor  was  it,  indeed,  iKmsibie  i<)r  liim  so  to  do, 
compatibly  with  his  syKtoin,  which  was  cxcluKively  material  and 
mechanical.  Far  otherwise  is  it  with  Dcs  Carles;  greatly  as  ho 
too  in  liis  aller-\vrilin«rs  (and  slill  more  ejrrejjiously  liis  followers 
De  la  Forge,  and  others)  obscured  the  truth  by  their  attempts  to 
explain  it  on  the  theory  of  nervous  fluids,  and  material  configura- 

in  1644.  But  neither  iu  the  Prlncipla  is  the  law  of  tlic  contemporaneity 
of  iinpressions  stated.  In  another  and  posthumous  work,  however,  Tracta- 
ins  de  I/ominff  Part  v.  8.  Ttl,  Des  Cartes  certainly  does,  in  a  short  inciden- 
tal paragraph,  mention  the  fact  and  the  ground  c»rit : — 

Quin^tiam  noinmhtm  C9t^  quml  si  tnntum  alitjua  rjiismodi  foramina  reclu' 
drrcnhirf  vt  A.  et  B.,  hoe  unuin  in  causa  esse  posset^  ut  etiam  alia,  puta  C.  ct 
D.  emhtn  trtnpore  rechidantur ;  prtvcipue  ni  Sftpius  otnnia  simut  reciuM 
yniMctit,  tiec  s*tlita  tint  una  nine  aliin  sforaum  aperiri*  Quod  ostendii,  quo 
pacto  recordatio  rei  unius  excilari  possit  per  recordationem  alter ius^  qua  ali* 
qnando  una  cnm  ea  tnemoritc  impressa  fuit,  Ut  si  videatn  duos  oculos  cnm 
naso,  coniinuo  frontetn,  et  os,  omnesqve  alias  faciei  partes  imatfinor^  quia 
asMuetus  non  sum  unas  sine  aliis  videre.  Et  cum  video  ignemy  recordor 
colorem  ejus,  quetn  viso  igne  pereepi  aliquando. 

That  Hobbes  was  not  the  discoverer  or  first  propounder  of  this  law  of 
associati<»n  is,  indeed,  clear  enough ;  but  it  does  n<»t  appear  that  he  was  in- 
debted to  Des  Cartes  for  his  knowledge  of  it ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  states  th«  rule  with  distinctness. 

•*  Hie  cause  of  the  coherence  or  consequence  of  one  conception  to  another, 
is  their  first  coherence  or  consequence  at  that  time  when  they  are  produced 
by  sense."     II.  N.  c.  iv.  2.    See  also  Leviathan,  Pt.  i.  c.  iiL 

Neither  is  it,  perha])s,  quite  correct  to  say  that  Hobbes  builds  nothing  on 
this  law.     He  at  least  clearly  saw  its  connecticm  with  speech. 

**  It  is  the  nature  almost  of  every  corporal  thing,  being  often  moved  in 
one  and  the  same  manner,  to  receive  continually  a  greater  and  greater  easi- 
ness and  aptitude  to  the  same  motion,  insomuch  as  in  time  the  same  bo 
Cometh  so  habitual,  that  to  begot  it  there  needs  no  more  than  to  begin  it. 
llic  passions  of  man,  as  they  are  the  beginning  of  voluntary  motions,  so  are 
they  the  W^iiming  of  speech,  which  is  the  motion  of  the  tongue.  And  men 
d€*Hiring  to  show  others  the  knowledge,  opinions,  conceptions,  and  passions, 
'which  arc  in  themselves,  and  to  that  end  having  invented  hingnoge,  have  by 
that  means  transferred  all  that  discursion  of  their  mind  mentioned  in  the 
former  chapter,  by  the  motion  of  their  tongues,  into  discourse  of  words: 
find  ratio  now  is  but  oratio,  ft>r  the  most  part,  wherein  custom  hath  so 
great  a  p^wcr,  tha^  the  mind  su^gestetb  only  the  first  word;  the  rest 
Ibllow  habitually,  and  are  not  followed  by  the  miu(V  &e,  II.  N.  c  t.  li 
^JKd.] 
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lions.*  But,  in  his  interesting  work,  De  Methodo^  Des  Cartes 
relates  the  circumstance  which  first  led  him  to  meditate  on  thi« 
subject,  and  which  since  then  has  been  often  noticed  and  em* 
ployed  as  an  instance  and  illustration  of  the  law.  A  child  who 
with  its  eyes  bandaged  had  loHt  several  of  his  fin^;rs  by  amputa- 
tion, continued  to  complain  lor  many  days  successively  of  painp, 
now  in  this  joint  and  now  in  that,  of  the  very  finders  which  had 
been  cut  ofF.t  Des  Cartes  was  led  by  this  incident  to  reflect  op 
the  uncertainty  with  which  we  attribute  any  particular  place  to 
any  iuM'ard  pain  or  uneasiness,  and  proceeded  after  lon^  considera* 
tion  to  establish  it  as  a  prencral  law  ;  that  contemporaneous  im- 
pressions, whether  imapres  or  sensations,  recall  each  other  me- 
chanically. On  this  principle,  as  a  ground-work,  he  built  up  the 
whole  system  of  human  language,  as  one  continued  process  of 
association.     He  showed  in  what  sense  not  only  general  terms, 

*  [It  niny  well  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Coleridge  is  not  more  iadulgent 
here  to  Dos  Cartes  thnu  the  truth  of  the  eiiso  warrants.  Tlic  Traetatus  de 
Jtmnine  is,  no  doubt,  a  part  of  the  great  AVork  of  which  he  gives  an  account 
in  his  J)e  Mcthodo,  as  being  then  written ;  and  in  it  the  nervous  fluids  and 
material  configurations  are  displayed  as  precisely,  if  not  as  copiously,  as  by 
his  commentator  De  la  Forge  himself.  The  **  animal  spirits**  move  mind  and 
bnly.  See  l)e  Uatn,  V.  iv.  s.  55,  tC'c.  See  even  in  the  De  Methodo  itselC 
Denique  id  quod  hie  super  omnia  o/tservari  meretur,  gcnrratio  est  spirituufm 
animal iunif  qua  aut  instar  venii  suhtilisnimi^  aut  potius  Jlammce  purinsime^  : 
qua  continue  e  corde  magna  eopia  in  cerebrum  ascendcns^  inde  per  nerves  in 
muscidos  penetrate  et  omnibus  membris  motum  dat,  <£*c.  P.  30.  edit.  1664. 
Sec  Spectator,  No.  417.  And  indec<l  their  agency  is  distinctly  recognized 
in  the  same  part  of  the  Principia^  in  which  the  story  of  the  child  is  rela- 
ted.—AdL] 

f  Tliis  story  is  tohl  by  Des  Cartes  in  these  words  as  one  of  many  proofs 
that  animam^  non  quatenus  est  in  singulis  membris,  sed  tantum  quatenus  eH 
in  cerebrOf  ea  qua  corpori  occidant  in  singulis  tnembris,  nervorum  ope  teit- 
tire. — 

Cum  puella  euidam,  manum  gravimorboaffectam  kabetUi,  velarentur  oeuii^ 
quotirs  chirurgus  accedebat^  ne  curationis  apparatu  turbaretur,  eique,  past 
aliquot  dies  brachium  ad  cubitum  UMque,  ab  gangrenam  in  eo  serpentem^  Jnie* 
set  ampntatam^  et  panni  in  ejus  locum  Ha  substituti,  ut  eo  $0  privatam  enM 
plane  ignoraret,  ipsa  interim  varios  dolores,  nunc  in  una  ejus  manus  qua 
abscissa  rrat  digito,  nunc  in  alio  se  scntire  querebatur.  Quod  sane  aliunde 
contingcrc  non  poternt^  quam  ex  eo,  quod  nervi,  qui  prius  ex  cerrbro  ad  mnr 
num  drseendebant,  tuneque  in  brachio  juxta  aibitum  terminabantur,  fodnm 
modo  ibi  moverenturt  ae  prins  moveri  debuissent  in  manu,  ad  setisum  huJuM 
vel  fV/iuf,  digiti  dolentis  animm  in  arebro  residenti  imprimenduwt,  Frina 
V.  IM.— /arn 
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but  gcncrio  images, — ^umlcr  the  name  of  abstract  ideas,— actually 
existed,  and  in  what  consist  their  nature  and  power.     As  one 
word  may  become  the  general  exponent  of  many,  so  by  associa- 
tion a  simple  image  may  represent  a  whole  class.*     But  in  truth 
Hobbes  himself  makes  no  claims  to  any  discovery,  and  introduces 
this  law  of  association,  or  (in  his  oM'n  language)  discursion  of 
mind,  as  an  admitted  fact,  in  the  solution  alone  of  which,  and 
this  by  cauHos  ])iirrly  ])hysioIogiral,  ho  arrogalfs  any  originality. 
His  HystiMU  IK  hrirdy  this  ;t  wh(*ni*vor  thn  mMiHrs  are  impinged  on 
by  external  ohjefcln,  whellicr  by  the  rays  of  light  rcncded  Ironi 
them,  or  by  of  Muxes  of  their  liner  jiarlicles,  there  results  a  e^irres 
pendent  motion  of  the  innermost  and  subtlest  organs.     This  mc 
tion  constitutes  a  rr/7/Y.scw/^^^/o;/,  and  there  remains  an  impressiop 
of  the  same,  or  a  certain  dis])osition  to  repeat  the  same  motion. 
Whenever  we  feel  several  objects  at  the  same  time,  the  impreS" 
sio?is  that  are  left  (or  in  the  langnage  of  Mr.  Hume,  the  ulcus) 
arc  linked  together.     Whenever  therefore  any  one  of  the  move- 
ments, which  constitute  a  complex  impression,  is  renewed  through 
tlie  senses,  the  others  succeed  mechanically.     It  Ibllows  of  ne- 
cossity,  therclbrc,  that  Hobbes,  as  well  as  Hartley  and  all  others 
M'ho  derive  association  fi*om  the  connection  and  intenle])endeneo 
of*  the  supposed  matter,  the  movements  of  which  constitute  our 
tlioughts,  must  have  reduced  all  its  forms  to  the  one  law  of  Time. 
But  even  the  merit  of  announcing  this  law  with  philosophic  pre- 
cision can  not  be  fairly  conceded  to  him.     For  the  objects  of  any 
two  idcasj  need  not  have  co-existed  in  the  same  sensation  in  order 

*  [The  Editor  lins  never  been  able  to  find  in  the  writin*^  of  Dcs  Carte« 
any  Diin!^  oonung  tip  to  the  statonient  in  the  text  Ccrtniuly  uuthiiig  of  the 
sort  foUows  tlie  paragraph  containing  the  story  of  the  amputated  hand. 
That  Des  Cartes  Avas  a  Nominalist  is  clear  from  the  followin<^  pasr^agc : — 

Ji't  opt'une  eotiiprchendhnns,  qua  pacta  a  varia  magnitudine^Jitjura  ct  motu 
particuiarum  unius  corporis,  varii  motns  locales  in  alio  corpore  excitentur  ; 
nu/lo  antem  mmlo  posnumfis  intelliffcre,  quo  paeto  ab  iisdcm  {magnitudine 
9eUicftyfgura^  et  fnotu\  alitjuid  aliud  produeatar,  omnino  diversce  ab  ipsis 
natura,  quales  sunt  ill fC  forma  subslantiales  et  qualitates  reales,  guas  in  re* 
bus  esse  multi  siipponunt ;  nee  eliarn  quo  pacto  postea  intfc  qualitates  ant  for* 
vi/t  vim  haheant  in  aliis  corporibns  moius  locales  excitandi,  Priucip.  iv. 
198.— A>/.1 

f  [See  Human  Nature,    C.  ii.  111.     Leviathan  ubi  supra,^^Kd,] 

X  I  here  nsc  the  Avord  idea  in  Mr.  Ilnnie*^  sense  on  account  of  itd  general 
currency  amount  the  Enf^lii^h  metaphysicians;  thon^li  af^ainst  my  owu 
jutl;;incnt,  for  I  believe  that  the  vat^un  use  of  this  word  has  been  the  cau8« 
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to  become  mutually  aisgociablo.  The  same  result  will  follow 
when  one  only  of  the  two  ideaa  has  been  represented  by  the 
senses,  and  the  other  by  the  memory. 


of  much  error  and  more  confusion.  The  word,  IdiOf  in  its  original  i 
used  by  Pindar,  AriBtopbancs,  and  in  the  Gospol  of  St.  Matthew,  represented 
the  visual  abntraction  of  a  diHtiitit  object,  when  wo  see  tho  wliole  withcuit 
diHlinf^iiinbiti^  itH  pnt'tfl.'  Pluto  adopted  it  m  a  torrbnical  term,  nml  na  tbe 
antithcMlH  to  Ht^uhn\  or  ii«'nrtiiouH  ifna<{e;  tbe  trunwii^nt  and  p4'rtfibnblo  cm* 
tUtiii,  or  nii'iidd  wonl,  of  tbit  id^a.  Idi'im  iUi'innt'\y(*n  be  ci»iiiiidi)ri<«|  m  tiiyii* 
tiTi^iUH  ]H»Wfrn,  Wvmif,  Mi'tninul,  fornmtivi*,  and  4'Xi'fri|>t  from  tiriii',*  In  Ibi4 
HchN!  tbe  Word  J4l4'a  lK'<*afne  tbe  propiTty  of  tbe  I'bttmdo  iw*b<Ni1  *  luid  it 
•eblorn  oecum  in  AriHt^ftln,  witbout  8«mie  snob  pbrfine  annexetl  to  it,  iia  ae- 
ooniini^  to  Pbito,  or  iia  Plato  says.  Our  Kuf^lisb  writers  to  tbe  end  of  tbe 
rci;^i  of  Cbarlos  II.  or  soincwliut  later,  employed  it  either  in  tbe  origiiml 
Bcnse,  or  Platoiiically,  or  in  a  sense  nearly  correspondent  to  our  present 
use  of  tbe  substantive,  Ideal ;  always  bowever  opposiuf^  it,  more  or  less  to 
image,  wbetber  of  present  or  absent  objects.  Tbe  reader  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased witb  tbe  foIlt>win£r  interesting  exemplitication  from  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor.  **  St.  Lewis  tbe  King  sent  Ivo  Bishop  of  Chartres  on  an  embassy, 
and  he  told,  tlmt  be  met  a  grave  and  stately  matron  on  tbe  way  with  a  cen- 
sor of  tire  in  one  band,  and  a  vessel  of  water  in  tbe  other;  and  oliservin^ 
her  to  have  a  mebineboly,  religious,  and  phantastic  deportment  and  loul^ 


Kpartovra  x^P^C  d?.Ka,  flufidv  Trap"  'O^.vftKiov 
Keii^ov  Hard,  XP*^^'^^  Y  ^^^^  "^^  Ka?.6v 
vifta  re  KeKpafitvov,--0\ymp,  XL  (X;)  121. 

ov  ytvuGKuv,  oTi  rov  JlP.oi'rov  iraptxt^  Pe7.Tiova^  uvApa^^ 
KoX  Tt/v  -^TUfiTiv,  xal  r;/v  Idtav, — Aristoph.  Plut  658-9. 

yv  6i  y  I6ta  avrov  cjf  uarpaTT^,  Koi  rd  Ivdvfia  avrov  }.evK6v  uael  ;^ftfv.-* 
Matt  xxviii.  8.— JiV/.] 

s  [See  the  Tima;us.  (Bekk.  III.  ii.  28.)  orov  fihf  o^  uv  ^  ^fuavpy^ 
vpdc  rd  Kara  ravrd,  txov  p7.iiTuv  ud^  roiovT(f>  rivl  irpoaxpufuvo^  napaSeiyftart^ 
lifu  lAtav  avrov  kqI  dvva^iv  drrepya^^rai,  Ka/,dv  i^  uvuyKJfc  ovrwf  ttTore>.ri9- 
6ai  vtii\  But  tbe  word  /cVa  is  used  by  Plato  in  several  senses,  modified 
according  to  the  natures,  divine  or  human,  in  wbieb  he  represents  the  ideas 
OS  plaeeil.  See  the  tine  moral  passage  in  tbe  Republic  (viL  3.)— ^-v  r^  yvu- 
eru  rt/.tvraia  i/  rov  dyaOov  Idia  Kal  fioyi^  dfxiodat,  o^itaa  6i  inf?^yi<irea 
tivat  uc  upa  Trdai  iruvruv  airri  opOuv  re  xal  Ka?.ijv  airia^  l-v  re  opar^  ^uf 
Kol  rov  rovrov  Kvpiov  reKovaa^  Iv  re  voiir^  avr/^  Kvpia  u7jifieiav  koI  rofv 
ftapaoxon(v7i^  Kal  on  del  ravrtfv  Idiiv  rov  fitXXovra  ifi^povu^  irpu^eiv  y  iM% 
»)  ihffioain, 

Tbe  n(»tes  appontle<l  by  the  cntbusiaAtio  Tliomas  Taylor  to  his  translat  i«*a 
of  tbe  Motapbysios  of  Aristotle  are  full  of  learned  illustration  upon  tliii 
subject. — EiL\ 
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Long*  however  before  either  Hobbes  or  Des  Cartes  the  law  of 
association  had  been  dcflned,  and  its  important  functions  set  forth 

he  asked  her  what  tbose  symbols  meant,  aiul  what  she  meant  to  do  with 
her  fire  and  water ;  she  answered*  My  purpose  is  with  the  fire  to  burn 
pcmdise,  and  with  my  water  to  quench  the  fliunes  of  hell,  that  men  may 
serve  God  purely  for  the  love  of  God.  But  we  rarely  meet  with  such  spir- 
its which  love  virtue  so  metaphysically  as  to  abntraet  from  her  all  $en*ibU 
eompositionSf  and  love  the  purity  of  the  idear^  Des  Cartes  having  intro- 
duced into  his  philosophy  the  fanciful  hypothesis  of  material  ideatt^-'-or  cer- 
tain configurations  of  the  brain,  which  were  as  so  many  moulds  to  the  in- 
fluxes of  the  external  world, — Locke  adopted  the  term,  but  extended  its 
signification  to  whatever  is  the  initnediate  object  of  the  mind's  attention  or 
consciousness.*  Hume,  distiuguisiiing  those  representations  wiiich  are  ac- 
eompanied  with  ii  sense  of  a  present  object  from  those  reproduced  by  ths 
mind  itself,  designated  the  former  by  ittiprcsaiofHif  and  confined  the  word 
idea  to  the  latter.3 

♦  [For  the  sulntanoe  of  the  f<»no\ving  paragraph,  and  in  part  for  the  re« 
nia.'ks  up.>ii  t!ie  diK'trine  of  as.<«(K*iatiuu  of  ideas  as  reprosouted  in  tlio  writ- 
iu'^s  uf  ArifitMile,  Mr.  Coleridge  is  iiulobtinl  t4»  the  very  interesting  and  ex* 
cclloni  treiitise  t»f  J,  0.  K  Miumz,  On  the  Inmginati<»ii,  ]Vr*Mt7i  liArr  die 
I^ihOildHUfffknifl,  pp.  343-4-5-0.  A  copy  of  this  work  (1707),  richly  an- 
notated on  the  margins  and  blmik  spaces,  was  found  amongst  Mr.  Citleridge's 
Iniuks ;  and  in  so  **  immethodical  a  miscellany  of  literary  opinions*'  as  this 
the  insert i(»n  of  these  notes  may  not  lie  out  of  place. 

'*  In  Miuiiiz*s  introductory  chapters,"  says  Mr.  Ci»leridge,  "my  mind  has 
been  perplex***!  by  the  divii^ion  (»f  things  into  matter  (smstitto  aft  extra)  ami 
form  (i.  e.  jirrftcoii'Viptio  ah  intra),  Now  as  Time  and  Space  are  evidently 
<»ii1y  the  universals,  «>r  vuhU  C(wniiuur,%  of  H4>nKati«»n  and  sensuous  Form, 
niiti  mnsequently  appertain  exclusively  to  the  Kensnuus  XiuhildHnrfHkraft 
(m^KiKinjtlatty^  ir'kiirrtiv  d^  Iv)  which  we  call  Imagination,  Fancy,  «tc.  all 

'  [The  passage  here  ascribed  to  Bishop  Taylor  I  can  not  find  in  his  works 
nor  have  I  Ijcen  able  to  light  upon  tht;  expression,  **  him  tliat  reads  in  mal 
ice  or  him  tliat  reads  after  dinner,"  also  attributed  to  him  by  Mr.  Coleridge, 
in  any  of  his  writings. — S.  C] 

"  [**  It  (Mea)  iK'ing  the  term  which,  I  think,  serves  bi^st  to  stand  for  what- 
flioever  is  the  o1»ject  of  the  u  nd  erst  and  ing,  when  a  man  thinks  ;  1  have  used 
it  to  express  whatever  is  meant  by  phantasm,  notion,  spi^cies,  or  whatever 
it  is  whieh  the  mind  can  be  cmph>yed  alxiut  in  thinkhig."  llumau  Under* 
0Umd.  I.  i.  s.  8.— A(/.] 

•  [**  By  the  term,  ImprcMion,  then,  I  mean  all  our  more  lively  percep- 
tions, when  we  hear,  or  see,  or  feel,  or  love,  or  hate,  or  desire,  or  will.  And 
impressions  are  distinguished  from  Ideas,  which  are  the  less  lively  percep- 
tii^ns,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  when  we  reflect  on  any  of  those  tensations 
or  movements  above-mentioned."     Inquiry  concerning  thi  Hu:n,  Under, 

9. 2.^i:d.] 
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by  LudovicuB  Yives.*  Pluintasia,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  is  employed  by 
Vivcs  to  express  the  mental  power  of  comprehension,  or  tho  €MCtiv€ 
function  of  the  mind  ;  and  imaginatio  for  the  receptivity  {vis  r^ 

jyior  and  inadequate  terms,  far  inferior  to  the  Oernuin  Etuhildnng^  the  Law 
of  Asaociatiou  derived  ab  extra  from  the  contemporaneity  of  the  imprcs 
•ions,  or  indeed  any  other  diirerence  of  the  characterless  ^Luufi^ld  (dan  J/aM- 
uichfaUiffe)  except  that  of  plwt  and  tninus  of  impin'jrence,  becomes  incum- 
prehensible,  if  not  absurd.  I  sec  at  one  instant  of  time  a  Rose  and  a  Lily. 
—Chemistry  teaches  me  that  they  differ  only  in  form,  being  both  reducible 
to  the  same  elements.  If  then  f(»rm  be  not  an  external  active  power,  if  it 
be  wholly  transfused  into  the  object  by  the  escmplastic  or  imatniiative 
faculty  of  the  percipient,  or  rather  creator,  where  and  wherein  sluill  I  find 
the  ground  of  my  perception,  that  this  is  the  Hose  and  that  the  Lily.  In 
order  to  remlor  the  creative  activity  <»f  the  imagination  at  all  conceivable, 
we  must  necessarily  have  recourse  to  the  HarMonia  praHtabififa  o(  Spinoza 
and  I^'ibiiitx :  in  which  case  tho  automatism  of  the  Imaginatiim  and  Judsc* 
ni«'Ut  woultl  Im«  por(S'pti4*n  in  the  Mime  i««*ii8o  as  a  selfiMinst^ious  wnteh  would 
Ik'  h  pereipiont  (»f  Time,  and  ineluHively  (»f  tho  apparent  motion  of  tho  <mn 
and  starK.  Hut,  as  tho  whole  is  but  a  elukiiH)  «>f  int'omprehonsiblcs,  till  the 
natural  dm'trine  of  physical  intlux.  or  moilit]oati<»n  of  each  by  all,  liave  been 
proved  absurd,  I  shall  still  prefer  it :  and  not  doubt,  that  the  pencil  of  rmya 
forms  pictures  on  the  retina,  because  I  can  not  comprehend  how  this  picture 
can  excite  a  mental  fac-simile.** 

M:uisz,  Intrtnl.  s.  1.  J)ruH  die  Merkm^tfe^  wodttrch  eia  Objekt  an^sieiU 
wrd,  wi M.«Wf»  nitirfdr  imlividurtie  mirr  prntetHMMe  «<yH. 

Ct»h»ridgc.  **  Deceptive.  The  mark  in  itself  is  alwiiyt  individiuiL  By 
an  act  of  the  retlcx  underhtanding  it  may  lie  reiideretl  a  sign  or  general 
term,  'llie  word  I  orn/rZ/MNi/ has  lieen  as  odcii  mischievous  as  useful  in 
Uernmti  phi  lost  iphy." — A»/.] 

•  [Originally  thus — "by  Meloncthon,  Ammerbaeli,  and  L.  Vivcs;  mor« 
especially  by  the  last ;" — part  t>f  which  statement  apfiears  to  liave  been  an 
imperfect  recollection  by  Mr.  C.  of  the  words  of  Maasz,  >vlio,  after  obserr- 
ing  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  spirit  of  inquiry  txNik  a  new  turn,  and 
that  men  then  came  fitrth  wh4»  knew  the  value  of  empirical  psychoh^",  and 
UKik  pains  tt»  enforce  and  elucidate  its  truths,  priKVinls  as  follows: 

"  Among  the  first  to  whom  this  merit  lH*longs  were  Melnnethon,  Anuiier 
bach,  and  Lutl.  Vives,  wIh»sc  pttychologicnl  writings  were  publishetl  all  t«H 
getlicr  by  (Set xncr  (Zurich,  l(i02).  Ihit  far  the  m(»st  was  done  by  Vivet. 
He  has  brought  together  many  im|H>rtiuit  olwcrvatitHis  x\\mh\  the  human 
s«ml,  and  made  striking  remarks  thereim.  More  es]>ecially  in  the  theory  of 
the  association  of  representations,  which  Mclanetht>n  and  Ammcrboch  do 
not  bring  forward  at  all,  he  displays  no  ordinary  knowledge."  Transl.  p.  S4S. 

Philip  Melancthon,  a  Reformer  in  Philosophy  as  well  as  in  Religion,  pub> 
lishe<l,  among  other  philosophical  works,  a  boi>k  De  Animot  1540,  in  8ra 

Vitus  Ammerbach,  a  learned  author  and  IVofessor  of  Ihilosophy  at  In- 
golstadt, — was  born  at  Wedinguen  in  Bavaria,  and  die<i  in  1657  at  the  ag« 
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ceptiva)  of  impressions,  or  for  the  passive  perception.*  The 
power  of  combination  he  appropriates  to  the  former  :  "  qu/z  sin* 
gu/a  et  simjiliciter  acccperat  imagifiafio,  ea  conjungit  el  dlsjun* 
git  ]}Juintasia,**f  And  the  law  by  which  the  thoughts  are  spon- 
taneously presented  follows  thus  :  "  rjuce  simul  sunt  a  phantasia 
compreh4^nsay  si  alterutrum  occurrat^  solet  secum  alterum  rcpre- 

of  Beventy.  lie  also  published,  amongst  other  works,  one  on  the  Soul.— 
J)e  Anium,  lib.  iv.  Lugd.  Bat.  1555,  8vo.  and  one  on  Natural  Philosophy— 
J)e  Phiioftophla  Naiurali^  lib  vi.  8vo. 

John  Lewis  Vives  wits  born  in  1492  at  Valencia  in  Spain,  died  at  Bruges, 
aecordl:ig  to  Thuanus,  in  1541 :  was  first  patron izerl  by  Ilenry  VIII.  of 
England,  who  made  him  preceptor  in  Liitin  to  the  Princess  Mary,  and  af- 
terwardrt  persecuted  by  him  for  opposing  his  divorce.  He  was  a  follower 
of  Erasmus,  and  opixmont  of  the  Scholastic  Philosophy.  His  works,  which 
are  of  various  kinds,  theological,  dcvt>ti<»nal,  granunatical,  critical,  as  well 
iiD  philoHophinil,  were  printed  at  liaslu  in  1555,  in  two  vols.  fol.  The 
Treat ii*e  J)^  Anima  ct  Vila  is  containcil  in  vt»l.  ii.  pp.  497-503.-8.  C] 

*  yKt  ijunnmhiUHlnni  in  altrice  faeuliate  viilrre  cat  inctme  vim  fjfuindaWf 
qnie  ciimn  recipiat^  aliam  qwe  contijicat,  aliam  gna  covficiat^  quaque  dih" 
tribunt  el  dinpenael:  ila  in  animiti  el  hominum  el  brulorum  enlfanclio^  quio 
imagines  Kcnstbus  impressas  recipit,  quos  indc  Imaginativa  dicitur:  est  qua 
cuntiiict  ha*c,  Memoria;  quo;  eoniicit.  Phantasia:  quo; distribuit  ad assensum 
aut  disseusum,  Kxtrimatrix.    Sunl  enim  $pirilalia  imagintB  Dei^  eorporalia 
wero  fpirilalium  quadam  veluli  fimulachra :  ul  mirandum  7ion  sit^  ex  eorpo' 
ralihtiB  apirilalia  eoUigi^  ceu  ah  umbri.n  aul  picturis  corpora  exprcnsa,     Inuigi- 
oativie  actio  est  in  animo,  qmo  oculi  in  corporc,  recipcre  imagines  intueudo: 
tutque  velul  orijicium  quoddam  vaxis^  quod  enl  Memoria,     Phantasia  vero 
e«»iijungit  et  disjungit  ea,  quo;  singula  et  simplicia  Imogiuatio  acccperat 
Eifuidem  hand  imm  ue^ins,  eonfumli  dfio  hac  a  plcriAque,  ul  Imaqinalionnn 
P/mHlasiam,cl  vice  versa  hanc  Imaffinaliourm  nominent^  tleandcm  eMefnue- 
iiounn  qnid-im  arbilrenlar,     Scd  nobis  turn  ad  ran  aptins^  turn  ad  docrndHtn 
accomm*Mhli us  visum  esl  ila  parliri:  pntplrrea  qmni  aclioMrs  videmus  dis* 
t inelan^  nude  faenl talcs  censcnlnr,     Tamclsi  nihil  eril  qnandoque  jtericuH^  si 
intts  ulamur  promiseue,    Accedil  his  sensns,  qui  ab  Arislutele  communis 
dicilur,  (pio  judicanlur  sensilia  absentia:  el  discernunlur  ea,  qua  variorum 
sunt  sensnnm  :  hie  sub  Imagiunlionem  el  Phanlasiam  venire  potest,    Phan^ 
tasiaest  mirifiee  cxpcdita  el  libera:  quicquid  collibilum  esl^jingil^rejinffit^ 
cowpanilt  divincil,  dissottfit,  res  disjunclissimas  conncctil,  conjunctissimas  ««• 
iem  longissime  separat,     Itaqne  nisi  rrgalur,  et  cohibealur  a  ratione,  hand 
nfCHM  animum  percellit  ae  pcrlurbat,  quam  procella  mare,    Jo,  Ludovici 
Vivi^  I)e  Anima  el  Vila.    Lib.  i.  Opera,  t4)m,  ii.  p.  500.    Basil,  1555. — S.  C] 
f  [Maasz,  p.  344.     Xote.     Vives  JJe  Anim,  i.  s.  d,  cogn,  inlcrn,    Phan- 
ianin  conjungit  el  di^jungil  ea,  qua  singula  et  simplicilcr,  acirperat  imagi* 
nafio,    Imai^ination,  according  to  Vives,  says  Maasz,  is  the  capability  of 
ocrcciving  au  impression.— S.  C] 
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^enJtarty^  To  time  therefore  he  subordinates  all  the  other  ex- 
citing causes  of  association.  The  soul  proceeds  <*  a  causa  ad  ef- 
fectum^  ab  hoc  ad  instrumcntum^  a  parte  ad  latum  /*'t  thence 
to  the  place,  from  place  to  person,  and  from  this  to  whatever 
preceded  or  followed,  all  as  being  parts  of  a  total  impression,  each 
of  which  may  recall  the  other.  The  apparent  springs  *'  saltus 
vd  transitu^  etiam  longissimos.^^X  be  explains  by  the  same 
thought  having  been  a  component  part  of  two  or  more  total  im- 
pressions. Thus  "  ex  Scipione  venio  in  cogitatiwiem  potcntiie 
Turcicce,  propter  victorias  ejus  de  Asia,  in  qua  regnaltat  An- 
liochusyk 

But  from  Vivos  I  pass  at  once  to  the  source  of  his  doctrines, 
and  (as  far  as  wc  can  judge  from  the  remains  yet  extant  of  Greek 
philosophy)  as  to  the  first,  so  to  the  fullest  and  most  perfect 
enunciation  of  the  associative  principle,  namely,  to  the  writings 
of  Aristotle ;  and  of  these  in  particular  to  the  treatises  De  Aninia. 
and  "  Dc  Memorial'  which  last  belongs  to  the  series  of  Essays 
entitled  in  the  old  translations  Parva  Naturalia.W  In  as  much 
as  later  writers  have  either  deviated  from,  or  added  to  his  doc- 
trines, they  appear  to  me  to  have  introduced  either  error  or 
groundless  supposition. 

*  [De  Anhna  L  sect  cL  cited  by  ^laasz  in  a  note  ibid.  Vivos  proceeds 
thus — uude  sedcs  illte  existunt  in  artificlo  memoriix,  quippe  ad  aspeetum  i€fei 
de  eo  venit  in  tnentan,  quod  in  loco  scitntM  evcnisse,  aut  titnm  eue  :  quanda 
ttiam  cum  voce  aut  uono  aliquo  qutppiam  eoji^ingit  latum^eodem  »ona  audita 
delcctamur:  $i  triste  tristamur.  Quod  in  brutit  quoqtte  e»t  annotate :  qtut 
hi  quo  9ono  rocata  gralutn  aliqwd  accipiunt,  rursum  ad  eundem  fonHmfacHe 
ac  iibentrr  atX'urrunt :  *m  crrdaHtur^  sonitufn  mudnn  drincff^  rrfonnidani^  r* 
plaijarum  rr(N>nAt/ioii#*.— -Lilv  ii.  Opor«,  torn.  ii.  p.&U>. — S.  0.] 

t  [De  Aninia  ii.  scot.  d.  mnn.  ei  reeorti — Cited  by  Miut^s  iii  a  note,  Ibid. 
— S.  C] 

X  [Ibid, — ibid  See  Maasz,  pp.  845-0.  That  tbo  springs  are  only  ^*  ap- 
parent** is  explained  by  ^laasz,  commenting  on  the  words  of  Vivcs,  Sumi 
(in  phantasia)  transitus  quidam  longimmi,  imtno  satitts, — S.  C] 

§  [Cited  by  Maasz  from  the  same  pbice,  p.  846. — S.  C] 

I  [Tills  collection,  rJ  piKptl  Ka?,ovfi€va  ^vatKu,  which  ia  connected  with 
ths  treatise  in  three  books,  on  the  Soul  (as  Trendelenburg  distinctly  shows 
in  the  Preface  to  his  elaborate  commentary  on  that  work  of  Aristotle),  eon* 
tains  the  books  On  Sense  and  Tilings  Sensible,  On  Memory  and  RecoUeo^ 
tion  On  Sleep,  On  Dreams,  On  Divination  in  Sleep  (xa^  vtvov),  On  Length 
and  Shortness  of  Life,  On  Youth  and  Old  Age,  On  Respiration,  and  Oq 
life  and  Death.— S.  C] 

VOL.  in.  K 
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In  tho  first  place  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Aristotle*»  poaitioni 
oil  this  subject  are  unmixed  with  fiction.*  Tho  wise  Stagyrit« 
speaks  of  no  successive  ])urticlcs  propagfating  motion  like  billiard* 
balls,  as  Ilobbes  ;f  nor  of  nervous  or  animal  spirits,  where  inani* 
mate  and  irrational  solids  are  thawed  down,  and  distilled,  or  fil- 
trated by  ascension,  into  living  and  intelligent  fluids,  that  etch 
and  re-etch  eugnravings  on  the  brain,  as  tho  followers  of  Dea 
Cartes,  and  the  humoral  pathologists  in  general ;  nor  of  an  oscil« 
lating  ctlicr  which  was  to  efloct  the  same  service  for  the  nerves 
of  the  brain  considered  as  solid  fibres,  as  tho  animal  spirits  per- 
Ibrm  for  them  under  the  notion  of  hollow  tubes,  as  Hartley  teaches 
— nor  finally  (with  yet  more  recent  dreamers),  of  chemical  com 
positions  by  elective  affinity,  or  of  an  electric  light  at  once  the 
immediate  object  and  the  ultimate  organ  of  inward  vision,  which 
rises  to  the  brain  like  an  Aurora  Borealis,  and  there,  disporting 
in  various  shapes, — as  the  balance  of  ^Vi/s  and  7)n?ius,  or  nega- 
tive and  positive,  is  destroyed  or  re-established, — images  out  both 
past  and  present.  Aristotle  delivers  a  just  theory  without  pre- 
tending to  an  hypothesis ;  or  in  other  words  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  diflerent  facts,  and  of  their  relations  to  each  othei 
without  supposition,  that  is,  a  fact  jil^'-ccd  mauler  a  number  of 
facts,  as  their  common  support  and  explanation  :  though  in  the 
majority  of  instances  these  hypotheses  or  suppositions  better  de- 

*  [Mansz  has  alao  said  (p.  346)  epcakiDg  of  Vivos,  that,  though  he  set 
forth  correctly  the  theory  of  association,  he  yet  did  not  exhibit  it  with  such 
entire  purity  as  Ari-stotle.  Mr.  Colcric1<^c,  however,  is  comparing  the  wise 
Stxigyrite  with  llobbcs,  Dos  Cartes,  Hartley  and  others — ^^Luisz  is  coin|)aring 
him  with  Vives— observing  that  this  author  not  only  came  after  Aristotle 
ID  perceiving  and  expressing  the  general  hiw  of  imagination,  but,  what  is 
the  principal  tiling,  did  not  state  the  theory  of  association  so  consistently 
and  purely  as  the  former,  l)eeauso  he  ma<lc  except itms  to  the  same,  which 
arc  such  in  appearance  only  :  though  he  thinks  it  may  be  assumed  in  his 
favor,  that  his  language  is  incorrect  rather  than  his  coucej>tion  of  tho  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Ci>leridge,  on  the  other  hand,  is  objecting  to  the  physical  dreams, 
which  modern  metaphysicians  introduced  into  the  survey  of  psydiological 
facts  delivered  by  the  sager  ancient.  He  imputes  to  them  an  error  in  prio- 
ciple,  while  Maasz  remarks  upon  a  statement  at  variance  \(  ith  a  law  cor* 
rectly  laid  down. — S.  C] 

f  [Sec  Human  Nature,  chaps,  ii.  and  ill.  Hobbes  does  not  use  the  ex- 
pressions  in  which  Mr.  C.  describes  his  doctrine,  but  speaks  much  of  motions 
produced  in  the  brain  by  objects. — S.  C] 
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■enre  the  name  oi*  ^no.toiiiaiig,  or  mffictums,*  He  uset  indeed 
the  M'ord  m^^QiXg^  to  express  ivhat  \ve  call  representations  or 
ideas,  but  he  carefully  distinguishes  them  from  material  motion, 
designating  the  latter  always  by  annexing  the  words  sr  ronf 
Koird  Tonoi^.t  On  the  contrary  in  his  treatise  De  Anima,  he  ex- 
eludes  place  and  motion  from  all  the  operations  of  thought, 
whether  representations  or  volitions,  as  attributes  utterly  and  ab* 
snrdly  hcterogencous.l 

The  general  law  of  association,  or,  more  uccurately,  the  com- 
mon condition  under  which  all  exciting  causes  act,  and  in  which 
they  may  bo  generalized,  according  to  Aristotle  is  this.§     Ideas 

*  [The  discussion  of  3Iaasz  on  tlie  part  performed  by  Aristotle  in  ex* 
plainiDg  the  general  law  of  the  Imagination  extends  from  p.  319  to  p.  S3S, 
from  sect.  90  to  94  inchisively. — S.  C] 

t  [Sec  Unasz,  p.  321.  He  refers  generally  to  the  treatise  De  Anima, 
Lib.  ii.  cap.  iii.  and  in  particular  to  the  words  in  s.  3,  'EviotcSt  vpoc  rovrott 
vKupxei  Kol  rd  Kara  ronov  KivrjriKov.  "  But  some,  beside  these  things,  hax% 
also  the  faculty  of  motion  according  to  place.** 

In  the  third  and  fourth  cliaptcrs  of  the  first  book  the  subject  of  roAtion, 
Kara  TOTToVf  is  discussed,  and  the  opinions  of  other  philosophers  that  it  is 
properly  attributable  to  the  soul  refuted.  Sections  3  and  4  of  Lilx  i.  cap. 
iii.  speak  distinctly  on  this  point:  and  so  do  sections  8-11  of  cap.  iv.  In  Um 
latter  the  philosopher  says :  '*  That  the  soul  can  not  possibly  be  harmony, 
neither  can  be  turned  almut  in  a  circle  is  manifest,  from  the  aforesaid.  But 
that  it  may  be  removed  per  a^rjVwit— contingently, — may  so  move  itself 
even  as  we  have  declared,  is  possible :  inasmuch  as  that,  in  i^'bicb  it  is,  it 
callable  of  being  moved,  and  that  (in  which  it  is)  may  be  moved  by  the  soul : 
but  in  no  other  way  is  it  possible  for  the  soul  to  be  moved  according  to 
place." 

Maasz  discusses  Ari:»totIe*s  use  of  the  term  Kiv^eif;  in  sections  91-S,  pp. 
321-'<^33.  He  observes  that  it  was  not  unusual  with  the  Greek  philosophers 
to  use  the  word  for  changes  of  the  soul,  and  that  Plato,  for  example,  sars 
expressly,  Kivriai^  Kara  re  lirvxh^  teal  Kara  aufia,  in  the  Tlie^etetus,  g  27. 
(Opera  Bekker.  Lond.  Sumpt.  R.  Priestley,  1826.  Vol  iiL  p.  412.)— a  a) 

X  [I.  e.  3  in  initio,  lauc  yap  ov  fiovov  ^eifSof  iari  rd  n)v  oiaiav  a^r^f 
ToiavTTfv  eivat,  olav  ^aalv  ol  Xlyovrec  i^vx^v  elvai  rd  kivovv  iavrd^  9  Mrva- 
utvov  Kiveiv,  u7iX'  iv  ri  ruv  ddwuTuv  rd  indpxnv  abHj  jciwyaiv.— Cited  hy 
Moasz,  p.  322.^.£<i: 

[For  perhaps  not  only  it  is  false  that  the  being  of  the  soul  is  such  as  they 
suppose,  who  affirm  that  it  is  a  thing  which  moves  or  is  able  to  moYs  itself; 
but  it  may  be  that  it  is  a  thing  to  which  motion  caa  not  possibly  belong. 
Transition.— S.  C] 

g  [Sec  Maosz,  pp.  824>5-d.  In  proof  that  Aristotle  bad  a  right  concep- 
tion of  the  common  law  of  Association,  though  he  did  not  call  it  by  tliat 
nam^  and  hod  not  discovered  all  its  fruitfulness.  he  cites  from  the  treatise 
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by  having  been  together  acquire  a  power  of  recalling  each  other; 
or  every  partial  representation  awakes  the  total  representation  of 
which  it  had  been  a  part.*  In  the  practical  determination  of  this 
common  principle  to  particular  recollections,  he  admits  five 
agents  or  occasioning  causes ;  1st,  connection  in  time,  whether 
simultaneous,  preceding,  or  successive ;  2d,  vicinity  or  connec* 
tion  in  space ;  3d,  interdependence  or  necessary  connection,  as 

De  Metnaria^  cap,  il  the  following  seDtcnccs  :^-<ny/^a/yovai  ^  al  dva/ivyaeii, 
tiretdfi  m^vKcv  rj  kIvtioi^  y6e  fievtaOat  fierii.  n^vSe^^ihuB  traDslated  or  para- 
phrased by  Maasz — "  The  Representations  oome  after  one  another  to  the 
consciousness,  when  tlie  changes"  (or  movements)  "  of  the  soul  thereto  be- 
longing arc  of  such  a  nature  tliat  one  arises  after  the  other."  (I  believe  the 
stricter  rendering  to  be — Recollections  take  place  because  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  mind  that  its  motions  follow[one  anothcr.)^^ via  Idovrec  d'rraf  fidX^ov 
(tvTifiovtvofiev,  if  iTef}a  '!ro?.?MKt^. 

— "  But  such  a  connection  among  the  changes  of  the  soul,  whereby  one 
succeeds  anotluT,  arises,  though  it  be  not  necessary,  through  a  kind  of  cus- 
tom. For  the  production  of  this,  however,  it  is  sufficient,  if  we  have  only 
once  perceived  the  objects  of  the  representation  together.*'  (Tliis  is  a  col- 
lection from  the  words  of  Aristotle  rather  than  their  direct  sense,  which 
eeems  to  be  as  follows :  **  The  sequence  of  the  mental  motions  is  sometimes 
a  necessary  oue,  and  this,  as  is  evident,  must  always  take  place ;  sometimes 
it  is  one  that  arises  from  custom,  and  tliis  takes  place  only  for  the  most 
part  Some  men,  by  once  thinking  of  a  thing,  acquire  a  habit  more  than 
others  by  thinking  ever  so  often.  There/ore  toe  remember  some  thing»t  that 
we  have  teen  but  once^  better  than  other  thinjf,  that  we  have  seen  many  a 
timer) 

**  Still  plainer,  piTlmps,**  says  he,  *'  speaks  the  place  which  follows  the 
above ;  as  thus :  urav  ovv  uvafiifivijaKufuOaf  Kivovfie^a  ruv  nporipuv  rivd 
tuv^aeuVf  (uc  dv  Ktvfj^ufiev,  fie^'  tfv  Ueivjj  iiuOe, — "  A  representation  it 
called  up  (we  remember  it),  as  soon  as  changes  of  the  soul  arise,  with  which 
that"  (change  or  movement)  **  belonging  to  the  said  representation  has  been 
»ssociated."--S.  C] 

*  [See  Maasz,  p.  326.  "  Thus,  representations  which  have  been  together, 
call  forth  each  other,  or :  Every  partial  representation  awakens  its  total 
representation." 

"  This  rule  holds  good  for  the  succession  of  representations  generally,  as 
well  when  we  reflect  upon  a  thing  and  strive  to  remember  it,  as  when 
that  is  not  the  case ;  it  avails,  as  I  have  just  now  expressed,  for  the  volun- 
tary and  involuntary  series  of  imaginations.  This  Aristotle  expressly  as- 
aerts,  and  hereby  we  see,  in  what  universality  he  had  conceived  the  law  of 
association."  lie  quotes  in  support  of  this  the  following  sentence  from  the 
treatise  JDe  Jfemoria,  cap.  ii.  ZrfTovm  filv  ovv  o^rtii,  kqI  /ii)  (ijTovvrec  (F 
a^vc  dvafiifivijaKovraiy  hrav  fieff  Irtpuv  Ktvijmv  iKiivfi  yivtirat.  In  this 
way  men  try  to  recollect,  and,  when  not  trying,  it  is  thus  they  remember 
foiue  particular  movement  (of  mind)  arising  after  some  other.— S.  C] 
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Muaeandeflect;  4th,  likeness;  and  6tb,  contrast.*  As  an  additional 
solution  of  the  occasional  seeming  chasms  in  the  continuity  of 
reproduction  he  proves,  that  movements  or  ideas  possessing  one 
or  the  other  of  these  five  characters  had  passed  through  the  mind 
as  intermediate  links,  sufficiently  clear  to  rocall  other  parts  of  the 
same  total  impressions  with  which  they  had  co-existed,  though 
not  vivid  enough  to  excite  that  degree  of  attention  which  is  requi- 
site for  distinct  recollection,  or  as  wo  may  aptly  express  it»  after 
consciousiicss.f  lu  association  then  consists  the  whole  mechan- 
ism of  the  reproduction  of  impressions,  in  the  Aristotelian  Psy- 
chology.    It  is  the  universal  law  of  the  passive  fancy  and  me- 

*  [MaA8Z  (at  p.  327)  shows  that  Aristotle  gives  "  four  distiuct  rules  for 
Associatiou** — that  is  to  say,  couoection  Id  time,  ia  space,  resemblaQce,  and 
opposition  or  ooutrost — iu  proof  of  which  he  cites  the  folloviug  passage-— 
6id  Kol  TO  i^tif/^  dtjpevofiev  vorjtravre^  uird  rov  vvv,  ry  uTJiov  Tivdc»  koI  uf 
6fioiov,  if  ivavTtov,  y  rov  avveyyvg.  Aid.  rovro  yiverai  j)  dvufivijtn^.  There- 
fore iti  trying  to  remember  we  search  (our  minds)  in  reguhu*  order, 
proceeding  from  tlie  present  or  some  otlier  time  (to  the  time  in  which  what 
we  want  to  recollect  occurred) ;  or  from  something  like,  or  directly  oppo* 
site,  or  near  in  ploce.^/^  Jlem.  cap.  ii. 

At  pp.  27-8,  Maasz  writes  thus :  '*  That  B.  should  be  really  immediately 
associated  with  A.  it  is  m»t  ncecsaary,  tliut  the  whole  repreaentatioa  E 
should  have  been  together  with  the  whole  representation  A. ;  if  only  some 
mark  of  A.,  say  M.,  hus  been  associated  with  some  mark  of  B.,  that  ia  suffi- 
cient. If  then  A.  being  given,  vi.  is  coHHcquently  rcprotented,  n.  is  like- 
wise aMiociatod  therewith,  b«'cause  botli  have  been  already  t4n(cthcr ;  and 
then  with  h.  are  associated  the  remaining  marks  belonging  to  B.  because 
these  have  been  already  together  with  i/i.  in  the  representation  B.  Thus 
the  whole  representation  B.  is  called  up  through  A.**  "  This  seems  to  me  a 
proof,"  says  Mr.  Coleridge  in  a  marginal  note  on  the  passage,  "  that  Like- 
ness, OS  co-ordinate  with,  but  not  always  subordinate  to.  Time,  exerts  aa 
influence  per  u  on  the  association,  llius  too  as  to  Cause  and  Effect ; — they 
con  not  of  course  be  separated  from  Contemporaneity,  but  yet  they  act  dis- 
tinctly from  it.  llius  too,  Contrast,  and  even  Order.  In  short,  whatever 
makes  certain  parts  of  a  total  impression  more  vivid  or  distinct  will  deter- 
mine the  mind  to  recall  these  rather  tluin  others.  Contemporaneity  seems 
to  me  the  common  condition  under  which  all  the  determining  powers  ad 
rather  than  itself  the  effective  hiw.  ^Luisz  sometimes  forgets, — as  Hartley 
seems  never  to  have  renienibered, — that  all  our  images  are  abstractions 
and  that  in  many  coses  of  likeness  the  association  is  merely  an  act  of  rcoo^ 
nition."— 3/5,  note,^^,  C] 

f  [This  is  set  forth  at  some  length  by  l^Iaasz,  whose  expositions  of  the 
present  subject  Mr.  Coleridge  seems  to  have  mixed  up  iu  his  mind  witk 
those  of  Aristotle.    See  Verweh  Hberdie  JLinbildung$kra/t,  p.  27. — S.  C] 
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chanical  memory ;  that  which  supplies  to  all  other  faculties 
their  objects,  to  all  thought  the  elements  of  its  materials. 

In  consulting  the  excellent  commentary  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
on  the  Parva  Naturalia  of  Aristotle,  I  was  struck  at  once  with 
itb  close  resemblance  to  Hume's  Essay  on  Association.  The 
main  thoughts  were  the  same  in  both,  the  order  of  the  thoughts 
was  the  same,  and  even  the  illustration  diflercd  only  by  Hume's 
occasional  substitution  of  more  modern  examples.  I  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  several  of  my  literary  acquaintances,  who 
admitted  the  closeness  of  the  resemblance,  and  that  it  seemed 
too  great  to  be  explained  by  mere  coincidence  ;  but  they  thought 
it  improbable  that  Hume  should  have  held  the  pages  of  the  An- 
gelic Doctor  worth  turning  over.  But  some  time  at'tcr  Mr.  Payne 
showed  Sir  James  Mackintosh  some  odd  volumes  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  partly  perhaps  from  having  heard  that  he  had  in  his 
Lectures  passed  a  high  encomium  on  this  canonized  philosopher ; 
but  chiefly  from  the  fact,  that  the  volumes  had  belonged  to  Mr. 
Hume,  and  had  hero  and  there  marginal  marks  and  notes  of 
reference  in  his  own  hand-writing.  Afnong  these  volumes  was 
that  which  contains  the  Parva  JVaturalia,  in  the  old  liatin  ver- 
sion, swathed  and  swaddled  in  the  commentary  afore-mentioned  !^ 

*  [This  Commentary  of  Aquinns  is  contnincd  in  the  tliird  volume  of  tlie 
edition  of  hi*  works,  printed  nt  Venice  in  1693-4,  and  in  the  Antwerp  edi- 
tion of  1612,  end  of  tom.  iii.  It  surrounds  two  transhitions  of  tlie  text,  one 
of  which  is  the  Antiqua  Translatio, 

When  Mr.  C.  spoke  of  "  IIunic*s  Essay  on  Association,"  as  closely  resem- 
tiling  it,  be  must  have  had  in  his  mind,  not  merely  the  short  section  on 
tLc  Association  of  Ideas,  but  generally  whatever  relates  to  the  subject  in 
the  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,  from  sections  ii.  to  vii.  in- 
clusively. The  similar  thoughts  and  ancient  illustrations  are  to  be  found 
iu  that  part  of  the  commentary  which  belongs  to  the  treatise  JJe  Manoria 
et  Jiemiinscffttta  (the  second  of  the  Parva  Naturalia),  particularly  in  sec- 
tions V.  and  vi.  pp.  25-6  of  the  Antwerp  edit. 

Tliere  tlie  princi])les  of  connection  amongst  ideas,  and  "  the  metlio<]  and 
rt'gularity"  with  which  they  present  thi^msflves  to  the  miiul,  are  set  forth 
ftt  scmie  length,  fur  the  purpose  of  exphiining  the  nature  of  memory  anil 
describing  our  mental  pmcoKsr!*  in  voluntary  recollecti(»n  and  unintentional 
remembnincc.  I  think,  liowevcr,  that  the  likeness  to  IIume*B  treatise, 
ivherein  Associati(»n  of  Ideas  is  sulxmlinate  and  intrfKhictory  to  another 
speculation,  which  it  was  the  author's  principal  aim  to  bring  forward,  may 
liave  been  somewhat  magnified  iu  Mr.  CVs  mind  from  the  circumstance,  that 
the  commentary,  iu  addition  to  what  it  sets  forth  on  connections  of  ideoAi 
d^N^clli  much  on  certain  other  topics  which  are  dwelt  upon  also  in  the  In- 
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It  remains  then  for  me,  first  to  state  therein  Hartley  diflers 
from  Aristotle  ;  then,  to  exhibit  the  grounds  of  my  convietion, 
that  ho  diilercd  only  to  err  ;  and  next  as  the  result,  to  show,  by 
what  influences  of  the  choice  and  judgment  the  associative  power 
becomes  either  memory  or  fancy ;  and,  in  conclusion,  to  appro- 

quiry-  -as,  the  influence  of  custom  io  producing  mental  habits  and  becoming 
a  sort  of  second  nature ;  the  Hveliuess  and  force  o(  phaniannata,  or  images 
impressed  oti  the  mind  by  sensible  things ;  and  the  distinctness  and  order- 
liness of  matlienmtical  theorems,  lliesc  topics  llumc  handles  somewliat 
differently  from  Aquinas,  ns  his  drift  was  diiforent;  but  it  is  possible  that 
the  older  dif^qiiiHition  may  have  su^i^cKted  his  thoughts  on  these  points, 
though  it  can  not  have  exactly  formed  them. 

It  is  rather  remarkable,  if  Hume  had  indeed  read  this  commentary  be- 
fore composing  his  owu  work,  that  he  should  Iiavc  expressed  himself  thus 
at  p.  22  : — "  Thou<;h  it  be  too  obvious  to  escape  observation,  tlut  different 
ideas  are  connected  together,  7  Jo  not Jind  that  an^/ philosopher  has  attempted 
to  enumerate  or  eiass  all  the  prineiplen  of  AasociatioUf  a  subject,  however, 
that  seems  worthy  of  curiosity.*'  Aquinas,  in  the  commentary,  does  cer- 
tainly attempt  to  enumerate  them,  thou>^li  he  d<ies  not  chissify  them  exactly 
ns  llumc  and  other  mmlern  pliiKmopluTs  have  done,  lie  diies  not  make 
CauHO  and  Kffect  u  principle  of  AsHuriatioii  over  and  above  Contiguity  in 
I'iine  and  riaco ;  and  h<:  iii(*ntinn!4,  as  a  separate  iriiluence,  direct  Disiiiml- 
hu'ity  or  Contract,  which  Hume  refers  to  CauMatiori  and  Keseniblance,  ns  a 
mixture  of  the  two :  in  b<ith  which  particulars  he  .does  but  follow  the  lead- 
ing of  his  text 

I  will  just  add  that,  in  commenting  on  two  sentences  of  Aristotle,  quoted 
in  a  former  note,— explaining  why  some  men  remember,  and  some  things 
are  remembered,  better  than  others  under  similar  circumstances  of  associa- 
tion,— Aquinas  observes,  that  this  may  happen  through  closer  attention 
and  profounder  knowledge,  because  whatever  we  most  earnestly  attend  to 
remains  most  firmly  impressed  on  the  memory ;  and  again,  in  accounting 
for  false  and  imperfect  remembrance,  he  states  the  converse  fact,  that  by 
distraction  of  the  imagination  the  mental  impression  is  weakened.  Lects. 
v.  a.  and  vi.  h.  These  remarks  tend  the  same  way  with  those  in  the  Bio- 
graphia,  toward  the  end  of  chap.  vii.  concerning  the  superior  vividness  of 
certain  parts  of  a  total  impression,  and  the  power  of  the  will  to  give  vivid 
ness  to  any  object  whatsoever  by  intensifying  the  attention.  Mr.  Coleridge's 
aim  was  to  show  that  these  agents  or  oceasiirtiing  causes  of  particular 
thoughts  wliich  have  been  specified,  are  themselves  subject  to  a  deeper 
law, — to  the  detcrminatiou  of  the  will,  reason,  judgment,  understanding.— 
8.  0.] 

[It  was  not  till  the  new  edition  of  this  work  was  iu  the  prciis  that  I  be* 
3ame  aware  of  a  note,  relating  to  chap.  v.  of  the  B.  L.  at  the  end  of  the  Dis- 
sertation on  the  progress  of  Kthical  Philosophy,  by  Sir  J.  ^lockintosb,  in 
which  the  author  speaks  as  follows :  *'  I  have  already  acknowledged  th« 
striking  resemblance  of  Mr.  Hume's  principles  of  Association  to  those  of 
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priate  the  remaining  ofliccs  of  tho  mind  to  tho  reason,  and  the 
iinagiuatiou.  With  my  best  efTorts  to  bo  as  perspicuous  as  the 
nature  oi'Ianguajro  "will  permit  on  such  a  subject,  I  earnestly  so* 
licit  the  good  wishes  and  Irit^iully  patience  of  my  readers,  whilo 
I  thus  go  "  sounding  on  iny  dim  and  perilous  way." 

Aristotle.**  After  sliowing  that  the  etory  of  Mr.  Iluine'vos  a  mistake,  and 
how  the  niiMtiike  arose,  be  proceeds  to  say :  "  It  is  certain  tliat  *  •  »  • 
Aristotle  explains  reeollcctioa  as  dcpondiug  on  a  general  law,— that  the 
idea  of  on  object  will  remind  us  of  tbe  objects  which  immediately  preceded 
or  followed  when  originally  perceived.  But  what  Mr.  Coleridge  has  not 
told  us  19,  that  the  Stnffyritc  eontines  the  application  of  this  law  exclusivefy 
to  the  phenomena  of  reevi lection  alone^  witlu»ut  any  glinipt^e  of  a  more  gen- 
eral operation  extending  to  all  e«>nnectit>ns  <»f  thought  and  feeling,— a  won- 
derful pr<K»f,  indeed,  even  so  limited,  of  the  sagacity  of  tho  great  philoso- 
])her,  but  which  for  miuiy  ages  contiuued  barren  of  further  consequeuces." 
Perhaps  Mr.  C.  tliought,  as  Maasz  appears  to  have  done,  that  to  discover 
the  assfX'iativc  principle  in  respect  of  memory  was  obviously  to  discover 
the  general  law  of  mental  association,  since  all  eouneetions  of  thought  and 
feeling  uro  dependent  on  memory.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  man  writing 
a  treatise  on  Memory  and  KecoUcetion  without  hitting  on  this  law  of  asso- 
ciation, by  observing  the  manner  in  which  he  huntt  in  bis  mind  for  any 
thing  forgotten :  but  perhaps  this  remark  savors  of  simplicity,  for  simpU 
fnlkn,  when  a  truth  is  once  clearly  presented  to  them,  can  never  again  so 
al)i>traet  their  minds  from  it  as  to  conceive  the  poHsibility  of  its  being  un- 
rec<>guized.  •*Tlie  illustrations  of  Aquinas,*'  Sir  James  rnhls,  "throw 
light  on  the  original  doctrine,  and  show  that  it  was  unenlargctl  in  his  time, 
^c.**  (Yet  Aquinas  almost  touches  the  doctrine  of  Ilobbes  when  he  says 
reviiniscentia  habet  simiiUudinan  cujusdam  ^yllogismi,  quare  sicut  in  Byllif 
ffhmo  pervenitur  ad  conelasloncm  ex  alignibui  principiin,  ita  etiam  in  re- 
minisccndo  alitjuin  qvodnmmodo  gylloffizat,  (S:c.)  "Tliose  of  L.  Vives,  at 
quoted  by  Mr.  C,  extend  no  farther." 

"  But  if  Mr.  Coleridge  will  compare  the  parts  of  Ilobbes  on  Human  Na 
ture,  which  relate  to  tliis  subject,  with  those  which  explain  general  terms, 
ho  will  perceive  that  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury  builds  ou  these  two 
foundations  a  general  theory  of  the  human  understanding,  of  which  rea* 
souing  is  only  a  particular  ease."  lliis  1ms  been  already  admitted  in  note  2. 
Sir  James  seems  to  refer  to  the  whole  of  chap,  v.,  which  begins  thus :  "  See- 
ing the  succession  of  conceptions  in  the  mind  arc  caused  •  *  *  by  the  suc- 
cession they  had  one  to  another  when  they  were  produce<i  by  the  senses," 
d'C.  He  [)oints  out  the  forgetful  statements  of  Mr.  C.  respecting  the 
J)e  Mtthodo,   and  expresses  an  opinion  that  Ilobbes,'  and  Hume  might 

"  The  language  of  Ilobbes  has  somewhat  of  a  Peripatetieal  sound,  and 
when  he  discourses  of  the  motions  of  the  mind,  reminds  one  of  the  Aristo* 
Uslian  commentator-^Cauxa  autem  reminiseendi  est  ordo  motumn,  qui  relink 
gmuntur  in  anima  ex  prima  impressione  rjun,  quod  primo  apprehendimus. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THAT  HAKTLET's  SYSTEM,  AS  FAB  AS  IT  DIFFERS  FBOK  TSAT  Of 
ARISTOTLE,  IS  NEITHER  TENABLE  IN  THEORY,  NOR  FOVICDED  0 
FACTS, 

Of  Hartley's  hypothetical  vibrations  in  his  hypothetical  osdlla- 
ting  ether  of  the  nerves,*  which  is  the  first  and  most  obvious  dis- 
tinction between  his  system  and  that  of  Aristotle,  I  shall  say  little. 
This,  with  all  other  similar  attempts  to  render  tluit  an  object  of 
the  sight  which  has  no  relation  to  sight,  has  been  already  suffi* 
ciently  exposed  by  the  younger  Reimaru8,t  lilaasz,  and  others,  as 
outraging  the  very  axioms  of  mechanics  in  a  scheme,  the  merit 
of  which  consists  in  its  being  mcchanical.t  ^^llether  any  other 
philosophy  be  possible,  but  the  mechanical ;  and  again,  whether 

each  have  boon  unoonscioua  tlmt  the  doctrine  of  association  was  not  origi- 
Dally  his  own.  Either,  I  should  think,  had  quite  sagacity  enough  to  dis- 
ei»vcr  it  for  himself ;  but  the  question  is  whether  Hobbes  was  more  saga- 
cious on  this  part  of  the  subject  than  any  preceding  philosopher. 

Sir  Joines  makes  an  interesting  reply  to  Mr.  C.*s  remark  that  he  was  us- 
able to  bridj^e  over  the  chasm  between  their  philosophical  creeds,  which 
I  do  not  quote  only  from  want  of  space.  Tlmt  Sir  James  was  one  of 
Mr.  C.'s  most  intelligent  readers  is  undeniable ;  yet  I  think  it  is  not  quite 
conclusive  against  the  German  doctrines,^ither  us  to  their  internal  char- 
acter or  the  moiic  in  which  they  have  been  enunciated, — ^that  they  found  no 
entrance  into  his  mind ;  or  at  least  no  welcome  there,  or  entire  approval; 
for  are  not  all  new  doctrines,  even  such  as  are  ultimately  cstabhshed,  op- 
posed, on  their  first  promulgation,  by  some  of  the  strongest-headed  persooi 
of  the  age !— S.  C] 

»  [Hartley,  Ohscrv,  on  3fan,  c  1.  s.  1.  props.  4  and  6. — Ed,] 

f  [John  Albert  H.  Reimarus. — Ed.    See  Note  in  the  i.ppendix. — &  C] 

J  [Sec  ^Luisz,  pp.  41-2.— ^li] 

Sir  James  says  *'  the  term  O^pevu  is  as  significant  as  if  It  had  been  cboMi 
by  Hobbes."  Tliis  term  may  have  led  Hobbes  to  talk  about  ''huntii^* 
** tracing,**  and  "ranging,**  in  the  Human  Xature. 
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the  mechanical  system  can  have  any  claim  to  be  called  philoso 
phy ;  are  questions  for  another  place.  It  is,  however,  certain, 
tliat  as  long^  as  >ve  deny  the  former,  and  affirm  the  latter,  we 
must  bewilder  ourselves,  whenever  we  M'ould  pierce  into  the 
adyta  of  causation ;  and  all  that  laborious  conjecture  can  do,  is 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  fancy.  Under  that  despotism  of  the  eye 
(the  emancipation  from  which  Pythagoras  by  his  numeral,  and 
Plato  by  his  musical,  symbols,  and  both  by  geometric  discipline, 
aimed  at,  as  the  first  rt^onaldevfia  of  tlie  mind) — ^undcr  this  strong 
sensuous  influence,  we  are  restless  because  invisible  things  are  not 
the  objects  of  vision;  and  metaphysical  systems,  for  the  most 
])art,  become  popular,  not  for  their  truth,  but  in  proportion  as 
they  attribute  to  causes  a  susceptibility  of  being  seen,  if  only  our 
visual  organs  were  sufficiently  powerful. 

From  a  hundred  possible  confutations  let  one  suffice.  Accord- 
ing to  this  system  the  idea  or  vibration  a  from  the  external  object 
A  becomes  as.«?ociable  with  the  idea  or  vibration  m  from  the  ex 
ternal  object  M,  because  the  oscillation  a  propagated  itself  so  as 
to  re-produce  the  oscillation  7n,  But  the  original  impression  from 
M  was  essentially  difierent  from  the  impression  A  :  unless  there- 
fore diflerent  causes  may  produce  the  same  eilect,  the  vibration 
a  could  never  produce  the  vibration  vji ;  and  this  therefore  could 
never  be  the  means,  by  which  a  and  7)i  are  associated.*  To 
understand  this,  the  attentive  reader  need  only  be  reminded,  that 
the  ideas  are  themselves,  in  Hartley's  system,  nothing  more  than 
their  appropriate  configurative  vibrations.  It  is  a  mere  delusion 
of  the  fancy  to  conceive  the  pre-existence  of  the  ideas,  in  any 
chain  of  association,  as  so  many  diflercntly  colored  billiard-balls 
in  contact,  so  that  when  an  object,  the  billiard-stick,  strikes  the 
first  or  white  ball,  the  same  motion  propagates  itself  through  the 
red,  green,  blue  and  black,  and  sets  the  whole  in  motion.  No  ! 
we  must  suppose  the  very  same  force,  which  constitutes  the  white 
ball,  to  constitute  the  red  or  black ;  or  the  idea  of  a  circle  to 
constittite  the  idea  of  a  triangle  ;  which  is  impossible. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  by  the  sensations  from  the  objects  A 
and  M,  the  nerves  have  acquired  a  disposition  to  the  vibrations  a 
and  m,  and  therefore  a  need  only  be  repeated  in  order  to  re-pro- 
duce m.f  Now  we  will  grant,  for  a  moment,  the  possibility  of 
0iich  a  disposition  in  a  material  nerve,  which  yet  seems  scarcely 
•  [Maiwz.  pp.  32-3.— J£(i]  t  [Maasz,  p.  ZZ.-^Ed,'] 
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less  absurd  than  to  say,  that  a  weather-cock  had  acquired  a  habit 
of  turning  to  the  east,  from  the  wind  having  been  so  long  in  that 
quarter :  for  if  it  be  replied,  that  we  must  take  in  the  circuin* 
stance  of  life,  what  then  becomes  of  the  mechanical  philosophy  ? 
And  what  is  the  nerve,  but  the  flint  which  the  wag  placed  in  the 
pot  as  the  first  ingredient  of  his  stone-broth,  requiring  only  salt, 
turnips,  and  mutton,  for  the  remainder  !  *But  if  we  waive  this, 
dad  pre-suppose  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  disposition  ;  two 
cases  are  possible.  Either,  every  idea  has  its  own  nerve  and 
correspondent  oscillation,  or  this  is  not  the  case.  If  the  latter  be 
the  truth,  we  should  gain  nothing  by  these  dispositions  ;  for  then, 
every  nerve  having  several  dispositions,  when  the  motion  of  any 
other  nerve  is  propagated  into  it,  there  will  be  no  ground  or  cause 
present,  why  exactly  the  oscillation  m  should  arise,  rather  than 
any  other  to  which  it  was  equally  prc-disposed.  But  if  we  take 
the  fonner,  and  let  every  idea  have  a  nerve  of  its  own,  then  eveiy 
nerve  must  be  capable  of  propagating  its  motion  into  many  other 
nerves ;  and  again,  there  is  no  reason  assignable,  why  the  vibra- 
tion VI  should  arise,  rather  than  any  other  ad  libitum. 

It  is  fashionable  to  smile  at  Hartley's  vibrations  and  vibrati- 
uncles ;  and  his  work  has  been  re-edited  by  Triestley,  with  the 
omission  of  the  material  hypothesis.!  But  Hartley  was  too  great 
a  man,  too  coherent  a  thinker,  for  this  to  have  been  done,  either 
consistently  or  to  any  wise  purpse.  For  all  other  parts  of  his 
system,  as  far  as  they  are  peculiar  to  that  system,  once  removed 
from  their  mechanical  basis,  not  only  lose  their  main  support,  but 
the  very  motive  which  led  to  their  adoption.     Thus  the  principle 

•  [For  the  rest  of  this  paragraph  sec  Moasz,  pp.  33-4. — £li] 

t  [llartlcy*8  Tlieory  of  the  Iluniaii  Mittd  on  tJic  Principle  of  the  Associa- 
ti«)ii  of  Ideas ;  with  Essiiys  relating  to  the  subject  of  it.  By  Joseph  IViest 
ley.  LLD.  F.R.S.  Loiulou,  1775. 

Priestley  explains  and  defends  the  di>etrine  of  vibrations  In  his  fii*9t  In- 
troductory Essay ;  the  object  of  his  publication,  as  he  states  io  the  Preface. 
18  to  exhibit  Hartley's  theory  of  the  llumaii  Mind,  as  fiu*  as  it  relates  to  the 
doctrine  of  association  of  ideas  only,  apart  from  the  system  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious knowledge,  originally  connected  with  it,  which  rendered  the  work 
too  extensive, — and  the  material  foundation  of  theory,  which  rendered  it  too 
difficult  and  intrieiitc, — for  general  reading. 

**  Haller  has  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  vibrations  attributes  propertiet 
to  the  medullary  substance  of  the  braia  and  nerves,  wlitch  are  totidly  in- 
compatible with  their  nature."  Quoted  from  Kees*s  Encyc.  Art  Hartler 
-S.0.1 
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of  contemporaneity,  which  Aristotle  had  made  the  common  eon- 
dition  of  all  the  laws  of  association,  Hartley  was  constrained  to 
represent  as  beings  itself  the  sole  law.*  For  to  what  law  can  the 
action  of  material  atoms  be  subject,  but  that  of  proximity  ip 
place  ?  And  to  what  law  can  their  motions  be  subjected,  but  that 
of  time  ?  Airain,  from  this  results  inevitably,  that  the  will,  the 
reason,  the  judgment,  and  the  understanding,  instead  of  being  the 
determining  causes  of  association,  must  needs  be  represented  as 
its  creatures,  and  among  its  mechanical  eflects.  Conceive,  for 
instance,  a  broad  stream,  winding  through  a  mountainous  coun- 
try with  an  indefinite  number  of  currents,  varying  and  running 
into  each  other  according  as  the  gusts  chance  to  blow  from  the 
o]>eniiig  of  the  mountains.  The  temporary  union  of  several  cur- 
rents in  one,  so  as  to  form  the  main  current  of  the  moment,  would 
present  an  accurate  image  of  Hartley's  theory  of  the  will. 

Had  this  been  really  the  case,  the  consequence  would  have 
been,  that  our  %vliole  life  WDuld  be  divided  between  the  despot- 
ism of  outward  impressions,  and  that  of  senseless  and  passive 
memory.  Take  his  law  in  its  highest  abstraction  and  most  phil- 
osopliical  form,  namely,  that  every  partial  representation  recalls 
the  total  representation  of  which  it  was  a  part  ;1  and  the  law  be- 
comes nugatory,  M'cre  it  only  for  its  universality.  In  practice  it 
would  indeed  be  mere  lawlessness.  Consider,  how  immeuEe 
must  bo  the  sphere  of  a  total  impression  from  the  top  of  St. 
Paul's  church  ;  and  how  rapid  and  continuous  the  series  of  such 
total  impressions.  If,  thcreibre,  we  suppose  the  absence  of  all  in- 
terference of  the  will,  reason,  and  judgment,  one  or  other  of  two 
consequences  must  result.  Either  the  ideas,  or  reliques  of  such 
impression,  will  exactly  imitate  the  order  of  the  impression  itself 
which  would  be  ahsoluic  delirium :  or  any  one  part  of  that  impres- 
fiion  might  recall  any  other  part,  and — (as  from  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity, there  must  exist  in  every  total  impression,  some  one  or 

•  [Hartley,  Obscrv.  on  Man,  chap.  i.  s.  ii.  prop.  10. — AV.] 
f  [At  p.  20,  ^laasz  thus  expresses  tbo  coniinoa  law  of  Assitciation :  *'  With 
WL  given  reprcsentatiou  all**  (representations)  "  can  bo  as^oeiateil,  which  be- 
long witli  it  to  a  total  representation,  but  tbose  only  imviediately  ;  or,  as  is 
also  said,  Every  representation  calls  back  into  the  mind  its  total  reprcseii 
tation.**  *•  Ratlier,"  saya  Mr.  Coleridge  in  the  margin,  "  «  capable,  und^r 
given  amditiatis,  of  recalling;  or  else  our  whole  life  would  be  divided  be- 
tween the  despotism  of  outward  impretsions  and  that  of  senselesa  memory." 

ac] 
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more  parts,  ivhich  are  components  of  som*  oth)r  following  total 
impression,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum)  — any  part  of  any  impres- 
sion might  recall  any  part  of  any  other,  without  a  cause  present 
to  determine  what  it  should  be.  For  to  bring  in  the  will,  or  rea- 
son, OS  causes  of  their  own  cause,  that  is,  as  at  once  causes  and 
eflects,  can  satisfy  those  only  who,  in  their  pretended  evidences  of 
a  God,  having  first  demanded  organization,  as  the  sole  cause  and 
ground  of  intellect,  will  then  coolly  demand  the  pre-existence  of 
intellect,  as  the  cause  and  ground-work  of  organization.  There 
is  in  truth  but  one  state  to  which  this  theory  applies  at  sll, 
namely,  that  of  complete  light-headed ncss ;  and  even  to  this  it 
applies  but  partially,  because  the  will  and  reason  are  perhaps 
never  wholly  suspended. 

A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  a  Roman  Catholic  town  in  Ger- 
many a  year  or  two  before  my  arrival  at  Gottingcn,*  and  had  not 
then  ceased  to  be  a  frequent  subject  of  conversation.  A  yonng 
woman  of  four  or  five  and  twenty,  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  was  seized  with  a  nervous  fever ;  during  which,  according 
to  the  asseverations  of  all  the  priests  and  monks  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, she  became  possessed,  and,  as  it  appeared,  by  a  very  learned 
devil.  She  continued  incessantly  talking  Latin,  Gn^k,  and  He- 
brew, in  very  pompous  tones  and  with  most  distinct  enunciation. 
This  possession  was  rendered  more  probable  by  the  known  fact 
that  she  was  or  had  been  a  heretic.  Voltaire  humorously  ad- 
vises the  devil  to  decline  all  acquaintance  with  medical  men ; 
and  it  would  have  been  more  to  his  reputation,  if  he  had  taken 
this  advice  in  the  present  instance.  The  case  had  attracted  the 
particular  attention  of  a  young  physician,  and  by  his  statement 
many  eminent  physiologists  and  psychologists  visited  the  town, 
and  cross-examined  the  case  on  the  spot.  Sheets  full  of  her  rav- 
ings were  taken  down  from  her  own  mouth,  and  were  ibund  to 
consist  of  sentences,  coherent  and  intelligible  each  for  itself,  but 
with  little  or  no  connection  with  each  other.  Of  the  Hebrew,  a 
small  portion  only  could  be  traced  to  the  Bible  ;  the  remainder 
Eccmcd  to  be  in  the  Rabbinical  dialect.  All  trick  or  conspiracy 
was  out  of  the  question.  Not  only  had  the  young  woman  ever 
been  a  harmless,  simple  creature  ;  but  she  was  evidently  labor- 
ing  under  a  nervous  fever.  In  the  town,  in  which  she  had  been 
resident  for  many  years  as  a  servant  in  different  families,  no  ao- 
•  [Iq  February,  1799.— JFdL] 
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lation  presented  itself.  The  younn^  physician,  hoM'ever,  deter 
mined  to  trace  her  past  life  step  by  step ;  for  the  patient  herself 
M'as  incapable  of  returning  a  rational  answer.  Ho  at  length 
succeeded  in  discovering  the  place,  where  her  parents  had  lived  : 
travelled  thither,  found  them  dead,  but  an  uncle  surviving ;  and 
from  him  learned,  that  the  patient  had  been  charitably  taken  by 
an  old  Protestant  pastor  at  nine  years  old,  and  had  remained 
vith  him  some  years,  even  till  the  old  man's  death.  Of  this 
pastor  the  uncle  knew  nothing,  but  that  he  was  a  very  good 
man.  With  great  difficulty,  and  after  much  search,  our  young 
medical  philosopher  discovered  a  niece  of  the  pastor's,  who  had 
lived  with  him  as  his  housekeeper,  and  had  inherited  his  eflccts. 
She  remembered  the  girl ;  related,  that  her  venerable  uncle  had 
been  too  indulgent,  and  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  girl  scolded  ; 
that  she  was  willing  to  have  kept  her,  but  that,  after  her  patron's 
death,  the  girl  herself  refused  to  stay.  Anxious  inquiries  were 
then,  of  course,  made  concerning  the  pastor's  habits ;  and  the  so- 
lution of  the  phenomenon  was  soon  obtained.  For  it  appeared, 
that  it  had  been  the  old  man's  custom,  for  years,  to  walk  up  and 
down  a  passage  of  his  house  into  which  the  kitchen  door  opened, 
and  to  read  to  himself  with  a  loud  voice,  out  of  his  favorite  books. 
A  considerable  number  of  these  were  still  in  the  niece's  possession 
She  added,  that  he  was  a  very  learned  man  and  a  great  Hebraist 
Among  the  books  were  found  a  collection  of  Rabbinical  writings, 
together  with  several  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers ;  and  the 
physician  succeeded  in  identifying  so  many  passages  with  those 
taken  down  at  the  young  woman's  bedside,  that  no  doubt  could 
remain  in  any  rational  mind  concerning  the  true  origin  of  the 
impressions  made  on  her  nervous  system. 

This  authenticated  ca.se  furnishes  both  proof  and  instance,  that 
reliques  of  sensation  may  exist  for  an  indefinite  time  in  a  latent 
state,  in  the  very  same  order  in  which  they  were  originally  im- 
pressed ;  and  as  we  can  not  rationally  suppose  the  feverish  state 
of  the  brain  tD  act  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  stimulus,  this  fact 
(and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  adduce  several  of  the  same  kind) 
contributes  to  make  it  even  probable,  that  all  thoughts  are  in 
themselves  imperishable ;  and,  that  if  the  intelligent  faculty 
should  be  rendered  more  comprehensive,  it  would  require  only  a 
diflercnt  and  apportioned  organization, — the  body  celestial  in* 
stead  of  (he  body  terrestrial, — ^to  bring  before  every  human  soul 
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the  xlleetiva  experience  of  its  xrhole  past  existence.  And  tliis» 
this,  perchance,  is  the  dread  book  orjudgment,  in  the  mysteriona 
hieroglyphics  of  M'hich  every  idle  \i'ord  is  recorded !  Yea,  in  the 
very  nature  of  a  living  spirit,  it  may  be  more  possible  that 
heaven  and  earth  should  pass  away,  than  that  a  single  act,  a 
single  thought,  should  be  loosened  or  lost  from  that  living  chain 
of  causes,  with  all  the  links  of  which,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
the  free-will,  our  only  absolute  Self,  is  co-extensive  and  co-pres 
ent.  But  not  now  dare  I  longer  discourse  of  this,  waiting  for  a 
loftier  mood,  and  a  nobler  subject,  warhed  from  within  and  from 
M'ithout,  that  it  is  profanation  to  speak  of  these  mysteries  ids 

ngotrfanoyf  iral  Sxe  Sanegoi  Siie  iuH>g  2ro»  naku.  To  yu^  v^iay  tt^s 
TO  6Q(afieyoy  avyyBwlg  nal  dfiOioy  notf^adiuBvoy  Sit  im^dllity  i^  Oiq, 
01^  juff  &y  Tttanote  tjdey  dqdakfiog  tihoyf  i^lioe^^i^s  /tii  yeyByt^ftiroi' 
ovdi  TO  ttaloy  iiy  t5ti  iffvxri,  fn^  Makiiyeyouiytj* — «  to  those  to  whose 
imagination  it  has  never  been  presented,  how  beautiful  is  the 
countenance  of  justice  and  wisdom ;  and  that  neither  the  morn- 
ing nor  the  evening  star  are  so  fair.  For  in  order  to  direct  the 
view  aright,  it  behooves  that  the  beholder  should  have  made  him- 
self congenerous  and  similar  to  the  object  beheld.  Never  could 
the  eye  have  beheld  the  sun,  had  not  its  own  essence  been  soli- 
form,"  (i.  e.  prC'Confsvred  to  light  by  a  similarity  of  essence 
tcith  that  of  light)  **  neither  can  a  soul  not  beautiful  attain  to 
an  intuition  of  beauty." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OP  THE   NECESSARY  CONSEQUENCES    OF    THE    HAKTLEZAN    THEOKT 

OF    THE    ORIGINAL   MISTAKE    OR  EQUIVOCATION    WHICH  PRO- 

CURCI)  ITS  ADSnSSION — MEMORIA   TECHNICA. 

We  wUl  pass  by  the  utter  incompatibility  of  such  a  law— 4f 

law  it  miy  be  called,  which  would  itself  be  the  slave  of  chances 

— with  even  that  appearance  of  rationality  forced  upon  us  by  the 

outward  phenomena  of  human  conduct,  abstracted  from  our  own 

•  [Plat'mu:    Enn.  I.  Lib.  vi.  ts.  4  and  9.— JS^ 
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consciouflness.     lYe  will  agree  to  forget  this  for  the  moment,  m 
order  to  fix  our  attention  on  that  subordination  of  final  to  efii* 
cient  eauses  in  the  human  being,  which  flows  of  necessity  from 
the  assumption,  that  the  will  and,  with  the  will,  all  acts  of 
thought  and  attention  are  parts  and  products  of  this  blind  me- 
chanism,  instead  of  being  distinct  powers,  the  function  of  which 
it  is  to  control,  dctcrniiiK%  and  modify  the  phantasmal  chuos  of 
U8Hobiution.     The  soul  becomes  a  mcro  cn^  logicum;  ibr,  as  a 
real  separable  being,  it  would  bo  more  worthless  and  ludicrous 
than  the  Grimalkins   in  the  cat-harpsichord,  described  in  the 
Spectator.     For  these  did  form  a  part  of  the  process  ;  but,  in 
Hartley's  scheme,  the   soul  is   present   only  to  be    pinched  or 
stroked,  while  the  very  squeals  or  purring  are  produced  by  an 
agency  wholly  independent  and  alien.     It  involves  all  the  difli- 
cultics,  all  the  incomprehensibility  (if  it  be  not  indeed,  &;  tfioiya 
doxi^^   the   absurdity),  of   intercommunion   between   substances 
that  have  no  one  property  in  common,  without  any  of  the  conve- 
nient consequences  that  bribed  the  judgment  to  the  admission  of 
the  Dualistic  hypothesis.     Accordingly,  this  caput  tnortmnn  of 
the  Uartleian  process  has  been  rejected  by  his  followers,  and  the 
consciousness  considered  as  a  result,  as  a  tune,  the  common  pro- 
duct  of  the  breeze  and  the  harp :  though  this  again  is  the  mere 
remotion  of  one  absurdity  to  make  way  for  another,  equally  pre- 
posterous.    For  what  is  harmony  but  a  mode  of  relation,  the  very 
€&&e  of  which  is  ]x^rci]n  ? — a!i  ens  rationale,  which  prc-supposes 
the  power,  that  by  perceiving  creates  it  ?     The  razor's  edge  be- 
comes a  saw  to  the  armed  vision ;  and  the  delicious  melodies  of 
PurccU  or  Cimarosa  might  be  disjointed  stammerings  to  a  hearer, 
whose  partition  of  time  should  be  a  thousand  times  subtler  than 
ours.     But  this  obstacle  too  let  us  imagine  ourselves  to  have  sur- 
mounted, and  "  at  one  bound  high  overleap  all  bound."     Yet  ac- 
cording to  this  hypothesis  the  disquisition,  to  which  I  am  at  pres- 
ent soliciting  the  reader's  attention,  may  be  as  truly  said  to  be 
written  by  St.  Paul's  church,  as  by  me  :  for  it  is  the  mere  motion 
of  my  muscles  and  nerves ;  and  these  again  are  set  in  motion 
from  external  causes  equally  passive,  which  external  causes  stand 
themselves  in  interdependent  connection  with  every  thing  that 
exists  or  has  existed.     Thus  the  whole  universe   co-operates  to 
produce  the  minutest  stroke  of  every  letter,  save  only  that  I  my* 
self,  and  I  alone,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  merely  the 
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causeless  and  eflectless  beholding  of  it  when  it  is  done.  Tet 
scarcely  can  it  be  called  a  beholding :  for  it  is  neither  an  act  nor 
an  eflect ;  but  an  impossible  creation  of  a  sofnething^nothing  out 
of  its  very  contrary  !  It  is  the  mere  quicksilver  plating  behind 
a  looking-glass  ;  and  in  this  alone  consists  the  poor  worthless  I ! 
I'he  sum  total  of  my  moral  and  intellectual  intercourse,  dissolved 
into  its  elements,  is  reduced  to  exteusion,  motion,  degrees  of  ve- 
locity, and  those  diminished  copies  of  configurative  motion,  which 
ibrm  what  we  call  notions,  and  notions  of  notions.  Of  such  phi* 
losophy  well  might  Butler  say — 

The  mctapliy  810*9  but  a  puppet  motion 

That  goes  with  screws,  the  notioa  of  a  notion ; 

The  copy  of  a  copy  and  lame  draught 

Unnaturally  taken  from  a  thought : 

That  counterfeits  all  pantomimic  tricks, 

And  turns  the  eyes,  like  an  old  crucifix ; 

Tlmt  couuterchaugcs  whatsoe'er  it  calls 

By  another  name,  and  makes  it  true  or  false; 

Turns  truth  to  falsehood,  falsehood  into  truth, 

By  virtue  of  the  Babylonian's  tooth.* 

The  inventor  of  the  watch,  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  did  not  ia 
reality  invent  it ;  he  only  looked  on,  while  the  blind  causes,  tho 
only  true  artist,  were  unfolding  themselves.  So  must  it  have 
been  too  with  my  friend  AUston,  when  ho  sketched  his  picture 
of  the  dead  man  revived  by  the  bones  of  the  prophet  Elijah.t 

*  [Miscellaneous  Thoughts. — Ed] 

f  [This  expression  of  regard  for  the  great  painter  of  America  may  well 
justify  the  publication  of  the  following  beautiful  sonnet,  which  Mi*.  All- 
■ton,  a  master  of  either  pencil,  did  the  Editor  the  honor  to  send  to  him : 

•       SONNET 

ON  TUB  LATE  SASfUEL  TAYLOa  COLERIDGE. 

And  thou  art  gone — ^most  loy*d,  most  honor'd  Frimd  I 
No— never  more  thy  gentle  voice  shall  blend 
With  air  of  earth  its  pure,  ideal  tones,— 
Binding  in  one,  as  with  harmonious  zones. 
The  heart  and  intellect.     And  I  no  more 
Shall  with  Thee  gaze  on  that  unfathom*d  deep, 
The  human  soul ; — as  when,  puehM  off  the  shore, 
Thy  mystic  bark  would  thro*  the  darkness  sweeps 
Itself  the  while  so  bright  I    For  oft  we  eeem*d  ^^ 
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So  must  it  have  been  with  Mr.  Southey  and  Lord  Byron,  when 
tho  one  fancied  himself  composing  his  Roderick,  and  the  other 
his  Childe  Harold.  The  same  must  hold  good  of  all  systema 
of  philosophy ;  of  all  arts,  governments,  wars  by  sea  and  by 
land  ;  in  short,  of  all  things  that  ever  have  been  or  that  ever 
will  be  produced.  For,  according  to  this  system,  it  is  not  the 
afleetions  and  passions  that  are  at  work  in  as  far  as  they  are 
sensations  or  thoughts.  We  only  i'ancy,  that  we  act  from  mtional 
resolves,  or  prudent  motives,  or  from  impulses  of  anger,  love,  or 
generosity.  In  all  these  cases  the  real  agent  is  a  something* 
nothing'cvcnjthing,  which  does  all  of  which  we  know,  and  knows 
nothing  of  all  that  itself  docs. 

The  existence  of  an  infinite  spirit,  of  an  intelligent  and  holy 
vill,  must,  on  this  system,  be  mere  articulated  motions  of  the  air. 
For  as  the  function  of  the  human  understanding  is  no  other  than 
merely  to  appear  to  itself  to  combine  and  to  apply  the  ])Jucnom' 
ena  of  tho  a.ssociation  ;  and  as  these  derive  all  their  reality  from 
the  primary  sensations  ;  and  the  sensations  again  all  their  reality 
from  the  impressions  ab  extra;  a  God  not  visible,  audible,  or  tangi- 
ble, can  exist  only  in  the  sounds  and  letters  that  form  his  name  and 
uttributes.  If  in  ourselves  there  be  no  such  faculties  as  those  of 
Uie  will,  and  the  scientific  reason,  wc  must  either  have  an  innate 
idea  of  them,  which  wou  d  overthrow  the  M'holc  system  ;  or  we 
can  have  no  idea  at  all.  The  process,  by  which  Hume  degraded 
the  notion  of  cause  and  eficct  into  a  blind  product  of  delusion 
and  habit,  into  the  mere  stuisation  of  proceeding  life  (?iisiis  vitalis) 
associated  with  the  images  of  the  memorj'  ;*  this  same  process 
must  be  repeated  to  the  eq[ual  degradation  of  every  fundamental 
idea  in  ethics  or  theolog}'. 

Far,  very  far  am  I  from  burthening  with  the  odium  of  these 
consequences  the  moral  characters  of  those  who  first  formed,  or 
have  since  adopted  the  system  I  It  is  most  noticeable  of  the 
f  xcellent  and  pious  Hartley,  that,  in  the  proofs  of  the  existence 

As  oti  ftoinc  starless  sea — ^all  dark  above. 
All  dark  below — yit,  onward  as  we  drove, 
To  plough  up  light  that  ever  round  us  stream'd. 
I)ut  ho  who  mourns  is  not  as  one  bereft 
Of  all  he  lov*d :— lliy  living  Truths  are  left. 

Cambridge  Port,  Massachusetts,  America. — Ed'] 

•  [Sec  Inquiry  concerning  the  Human  Understanding,^  S^  liL-^^l 
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and  attributes  of  (rod|  ivith  which  his  second  volume  eommenees^ 

ho  makes  no  reference  to  the  principle  or  results  of  the  first. 

Nay,  he  assumes,  as  liis  foundations,  ideas  which,  if  we  embrace 

the  doctrines  of  his  first  volume,  can  exist  nowhere  but  in  the 

vibrations  of  the  ethereal  medium  common  to  the  nerves  and 

to  the  atmosphere.     Indeed  the  whole  of  the  second  volume  is, 

with  the  fewest  possible  exceptions,  independent  of  his  peculiar 

system.     So  true  is  it,  that  the  faith,  which  saves  and  sanctifies, 

is  a  collective  energy,  a  total  act  of  the  whole  moral  beings ;  that 

its  living  sensorium  is  in  the  heart ;  and  that  no  errors  of  the 

understanding  can  be  morally  arraigned  unless  they  have  pro> 

cecded  from  the  heart.     But  whether  they  be  such,  no  man  can 

be  certain  in  the  case  of  another,  scarcely  perhaps  even  in  his 

own.     Hence  it  follows  by  inevitable  consequence,  that  man  may 

perchance  determine  what  is  a  heresy  ;  but  God  only  can  know 

who  is  a  heretic.     It  does  not,  however,  by  any  means  follow 

^-that  opinions  fundamentally  false  are   harmless.     A  hundred 

causes  may  co-exist  to  form  one  complex  antidote.     Yet  the  sting 

of  the  adder  remauis  venomous,  though  there  are  many  who  have 

\   taken  up  the  evil  thing,  and  it  hurted  them  not.     Some  indeed 

j   there  seem  to  have  been,  in  an  unfortunate  neighbor  nation  at 

/    least,  who  have  embraced  this  system  with  a  full  view  of  all  i\i 

V  moral  and  religious  consequences  ;  some — 

who  deem  themselves  most  free. 


When  they  'within  this  gross  and  visible  sphere 
Chain  down  the  winged  thought,  seoffing  nseeot. 
Proud  in  their  meanness ;  and  themselves  they  cheat 
With  noisy  emptiness  of  learned  phrase. 
Their  subtle  fluids,  impacts,  essences, 
Self- working  tools,  uncuus'd  effects,  and  all 
Those  blind  omniseients,  those  almighty  slaves, 
Untenanting  creation  of  its  Ood  !* 

Such  men  need  discipline,  not  argument ;  they  must  be  made 
better  men,  before  they  can  become  wiser. 

The  attention  will  be  more  profitably  employed  in  attempting 
to  discover  and  expose  the  paralogisms,  by  the  magic  of  which 
such  a  faith  could  find  admission  into  minds  framed  for  a  nobler 
creed.  These,  it  appears  to  me,  may  be  all  reduced  to  one  so- 
phism as  their  common  genus ;  the  mistaking  the  conditions  of 
*  [Destiny  of  Nations.    Poet  Works,  VII.  p.  83.— -Kail    t 
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a  thing  for  its  causes  and  essence  ,  and  the  process,  by  which  wv 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  a  faculty,  for  the  faculty  itself.  The 
air  I  breathe  is  the  condition  of  my  life,  not  its  cause.  We  could 
never  have  learned  that  we  had  eyes  but  by  the  process  of  seeing ; 
ycthaving  seen,  we  know  that  the  eyes  must  have  pre-existed  in 
order  to  render  the  process  of  sight  possible.  Let  us  cross-exam- 
ine Hartley's  scheme  under  the  guidance  of  this  distinction  ;  and 
•we  shall  discover  that  contemporaneity  (Leibnitz's  Lex  Conr 
iintii*)  is  the  limit  and  condition  of  the  laws  of  mind,  itself 
being  rather  a  law  of  matter,  at  least  of  ]}hctnomena  considered 
as  material.  At  the  utmost,  it  is  to  thought  the  same,  as  the  law 
of  gravitation  is  to  locomotion.  In  every  voluntary  movement 
•we  first  counteract  gravitation,  in  order  to  avail  ourselves  of  it. 
It  must  exist,  that  there  may  be  a  something  to  be  counteracted, 
and  which,  by  its  re-action,  may  aid  the  force  that  is  exerted  to 
resist  it.  Let  us  consider  what  we  do  when  we  leap.  We  first 
resist  the  gravitating  power  by  an  act  purely  voluntary,  and  then 
by  another  act,  voluntary  in  part,  we  yield  to  it  in  order  to  light 
on  the  spot,  which  we  had  previously  proposed  to  ourselves. 
Now  let  a  man  watch  his  mind  while  he  is  composing  ;  or,  to 
take  a  still  more  common  case,  while  he  is  trying  to  recollect  a 
name;  and  he  will  find  the  process  completely  analogous.  Most 
of  my  readers  will  have  observed  a  small  water-insect  on  thesur- 
iace  of  rivulets,  which  throws  a  cinque-spotted  shadow  fringed 
•with  prismatic  colors  on  the  sunny  bottom  of  the  brook  ;  and 
will  have  noticed,  how  the  little  animal  wins  its  way  up  against 
the  stream  by  alternative  pulses  of  active  and  passive  motion, 
now  resisting  the  current,  and  now  yielding  to  it  in  order  to 
gather  strength  and  a  momcntaTy  fulcrum  for  a  further  propul- 

*  [This  principle  of  a  con/inut<t/t,  ceUe  belle  loi  de  la  eontinuite^  as  Leib- 
nitz calls  it  in  his  lively  style,  'which  is  even  gay  for  that  of  a  deep  philos- 
opher, intent  on  discovering  the  composition  of  the  Universe,  was  intro- 
clticcd  by  him  and  first  annomieed,  ito  he  mentions  himself,  in  the  Nouvellen 
de  la  Hepuhlique  dcH  Lettres  de  Mr.  Bayle,  which  forms  Art.  xxiv.  of  Erd- 
ftmnn*s  edition  of  his  works,  under  the  title  of  ?Jxtrait  dune  J^ttre  a.  Mr, 
Jhjflr,  d'C.  He  dwells  upon  this  law  iu  many  of  his  philosophical  writings. 
'•  C*e»t  uue  de  nies  grandes  maximos,"  says  he,  "  et  des  plus  veriBees,  que  la 
nature  ne  fait  jamais  den  sauts,**  (Natura  non  agit  aaltatim,)  "  J*appellois 
cela  la  loi  dc  la  continuite,  <S:e.,  et  I'usage  de  cette  lois  est  troa  considerable 
dans  la  Physique."    ^ouveaux  Etsais,    Avant  ftopos,  p.  198,  of  Erdmann'i 

€dit.— S.  C]  Digitized  by  GOO^„ 
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0ion.  This  is  no  unapt  emblem  of  the  mind's  self-experience  in 
the  act  of  thinking.  There  are  evidently  two  powers  at  work. 
whieh  relatively  to  each  other  are  active  and  passive  ;  and  this  is 
not  possible  without  an  intermediate  faculty,  which  is  at  once  both 
active  and  passive.*  In  philosophical  language,  we  must  denomi* 
nate  this  intermediate  faculty  in  all  its  degrees  and  determinations, 
the  iMAGiNATioN.t  But,  in  common  language,  and  especially  on 
the  subject  of  poetry,  we  appropriate  the  name  to  a  superior  de- 
gree of  the  faculty,  joined  to  a  superior  voluntary  control  over  it. 
Contemporaneity,  then,  being  the  common  condition  of  all  the 
laws  of  association,  and  a  component  element  in  the  materia 
subjecta,  the  parts  of  which  are  to  be  associated,  must  needs  be 
co-present  with  all.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  easy  than 
to  pass  ofl'on  an  incautious  mind  this  constant  companion  of  each» 
for  the  essential  substance  of  all.  But  if  we  appeal  to  our  own 
consciousness,  we  shall  find  that  even  time  itself,  as  the  cause  of 
a  particular  act  of  association,  is  distinct  from  contemporaneity, 
as  the  condition  of  all  association.  Seeing  a  mackerel,  it  may 
happen,  that  I  immediately  think  of  gooseberries,  because  I  at  the 
same  time  ate  mackerel  with  gooseberries  as  the  sauce.  The  first 
syllable  of  the  latter  word,  being  that  which  had  co-existed  with 
the  image  of  the  bird  so  called,  I  may  then  think  of  a  goose.  In 
the  next  moment  the  image  of  a  swan  may  arise  before  me, 
though  I  had  never  seen  the  two  birds  together.  In  the  first  two 
instances,  I  am  conscious  that  their  co-existence  in  time  was  the 
circumstance,  that  enabled  me  to  recollect  them ;  and  equally 
conscious  am  I  that  the  latter  was  recalled  to  me  by  the  joint 
operation  of  likeness  and  contrast.  So  it  is  with  cause  and  eflcct ; 
so  too  with  order.  So  I  am  able  to  distinguish  whether  it  wu8 
proximity  in  time,  or  continuity  in  space,  that  occasioned  me  to 
recall  B.  on  the  mention  of  A.     They  can  not  be  indeed  separa- 

*  [Schelling  describes  an  activity  and  passivity  which  reciprocally  pre* 
suppose,  or  are  cotiditioned  through,  one  another.  But  he  is  endeavoring 
to  solve  the  problem  how  tlie  I  beholds  itself  as  perceptive.  Tramsc,  Id* 
p.  136,  elpa9shn, — S.  C] 

f  [Maosz  thus  defines  the  Imagination  at  p.  2 :  **  But  all  representations 
and  modifications  of  the  sense**  (receptivity  of  impressions),  **  which  are 
not  really  in  it,  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  an  object,  must  be  produced 
through  an  active  faculty  of  the  same,  which  is  distinguished  from  thm 
Senses,  aad  may  be  called  the  Imoginatioa  in  the  widest  sense.  TraosL— 
8.  OJ  ^  T 
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ted  from  contemporaneity ;  for  that  would  be  to  separate  them 
from  the  mind  itself.  The  act  of  consciousness  is  indeed  identical 
with  time  considered  in  its  essence.  I  mean  time  per  se,  as  con- 
tra-distinguished from  our  notion  of  time  ;  for  this  is  always 
blended  with  the  idea  of  space,  which,  as  the  opposite  of  time,  is 
therefore  its  measure.*  Nevertheless  the  accident  of  seeing  twc 
objects  at  the  same  nianicnt^  and  the  accident  of  seeing  them  in 
the  same  place  are  two  distinct  or  distinguishable  causes :  and 
the  true  practical  general  law  of  association  is  this ;  that  what« 
over  makes  certain  parts  of  a  total  impression  more  vivid  or  dis- 
tinct than  the  rest,  will  determine  the  mind  to  recall  these  in  pref- 
erence to  others  equally  linked  together  by  the  common  condition 
of  contemporaneity,  or  (what  I  deem  a  more  appropriate  and 
philosophical  term)  o{  continuity.  But  the  will  itself  by  confin- 
ing and  intcnsifyingf  the  attention  may  arbitrarily  give  vividness 
or  distinctness  to  any  object  whatsoever ;  and  from  hence  m'o 
may  deduce  the  usclessness,  if  not  the  absurdity,  of  certain  recent 
schemes  which  promise  an  artificial  memory,  but  which  in  reality 
can  only  produce  a  confusion  and  debasement  of  the  fancy. 
Sound  logic,  as  the  habitual  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the 
species,  and  of  the  species  to  the  genus  ;  philosophical  knowledge 
of  facts  under  the  relation  of  cause  and  eflcct ;  a  cheerful  and 
communicative  temper  disposing  us  to  notice  the  similarities  and 
contrasts  of  things,  that  wo  may  be  able  to  illustrate  the  one  by 
the  other  ;  a  quiet  conscience  ;  a  condition  free  from  anxieties ; 
sound  health,  and  above  all  (as  far  as  relates  to  passive  remem- 
brance) a  healthy  digestion  ;  these  are  the  best,  these  are  the 
only  Arts  of  Memory. 

*  [Scbclling  teaches  that  the  most  original  measure  of  Time  is  Space,  of 
Space  Time ;  and  that  botli  are  <ipposed  to  each  other  for  this  reason  that 
they  mutually  limit  one  another.  Transsc  Id  Tubingen,  1800,  pp.  216-17. 
Sec  also  Idem,  325-6.— S.  C] 

f  I  am  aware,  that  this  word  occurs  neither  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  nor 
in  any  classical  writer.  But  the  word,  to  intend,  which  Newton  and  others 
before  him  employ  m  this  sense,  is  now  so  completely  appropriated  to 
another  meaning,  that  I  could  not  use  it  without  ambiguity :  while  to  para- 
phrase the  sense,  as  by  render  intense,  would  often  break  up  the  sentence 
and  destroy  that  harmony  of  the  position  of  the  words  with  the  logical 
position  of  the  thoughts,  which  is  a  beauty  in  all  composition,  and  more 
especially  desirable  in  a  close  philosophical  investigation.  I  have  therefore 
hazarded  the  word  bUenaify:  though,  I  confess,  it  sounds  uncouth  to  my 
own  oar. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  8T8TE1I  OP  DUALISM  INTRODUCED  BT  DES  CAATE8— EETIllSft 
FIRST  BT  SPINOZA  AND  AFTERWARDS  BT  LEIBNITZ  INTO  THE 
DOCTRINE  OF  IIARMONIA  PRfSTABILITA — ^HTLOZOISX — ^UATERLO.- 
ISX — NONE  OF  THESE  SYSTEMS,  OR  ANT  POSSIBLE  THEORY  OF 
ASSOCIATION,  SUPPLIES  OR  SUPERSEDES  A  THEORY  OF  PERCEP- 
TION,   OR  EXPLAINS   THE   FORMATION   OF   THE   ASSOCIABLE. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  Des  Cartes  was  the  first  philoso- 
pher, who  introduced  the  absolute  and  essential  heterogeneity  of 
the  soul  as  intelligence,  and  the  body  as  matter.*  The  assump- 
tion, and  the  form  of  speaking  have  remained,  though  the  denial 
of  all  other  properties  to  matter  but  that  of  extension,  on  which 
denial  the  whole  system  of  Dualism  is  grounded,  has  been  long 
exploded.  For  since  impenetrability  is  intelligible  only  as  a  mode 
of  resistance  ;  its  admission  places  the  essence  of  matter  in  an  act 
or  power,  which  it  possesses  in  common  with  sjnrit;\  and  body 
and  spirit  are  therefore  no  longer  absolutely  heterogeneous,  but 
may  without  any  absurdity  bo  supposed  to  be  different  modes,  or 
degrees  in  perfection,  of  a  common  substratum.  To  this  possi- 
bility, however,  it  was  not  the  fashion  to  advert.  The  soul  was 
a  thinking  substance,  and  body  a  space-filling  substance.  Yet 
the  apparent  action  of  each  on  the  other  pressed  heavy  on  the 
philosopher  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  no  less  heavily  on  the  other 

•  [Principia  Philo^ophia,  P.  i.  §§  62-3,  63-4.— S.  C] 
f  [Compare  with  SchcUiDg^s  Abhandtungen  xur  Ertauterung  des  Ideal 
itmus  der  WiisenKhaflttehre — Philosopbische  Schriften.  Landshut,  1809. 
(Sec  Dotc  infra)  Compare  also  with  what  Leibnitz  lays  down  oq  this  point 
ia  tlie  lost  paragraph  of  his  paper  De  Prima  Philosophim  JCmendaiiane^-^ 
which  forms  Art.  xxxiv.  of  ErdmaDo't  editioa  of  his  works,  BeroL  1840,  and 
with  the  Nouveaux  Easais  (Liv.  ii.  c.  xxi.  §  2,  Erdmaun,  p.  250),  where  he 
says  that  matter  has  not  only  mobility,  which  is  the  receptivity  or  capacity 
o{  movement,  but  also  resistance,  which  comprehends  impenetrability  ai^ 
inrrfto.— S.  d 
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hand  pressed  the  evident  truth,  that  the  law  of  causality  holds 
only  between  homogeneous  things,  that  is,  things  having  some 
common  property ;  and  can  not  extend  from  one  world  into 
another,  its  contrary.*  A  close  analysis  evinced  it  to  be  no  less 
absurd  than  the  question  whether  a  man's  aflcction  for  his  wife 
lay  North-east,  or  Suuth-M-cst  of  the  love  ho  bore  towards  his 
child.  Leibnitz's  doctrino  of  a  prc-08tablished  harmony  ;t  M'hirli 
hd  certainly  borrowed  from  Spino/a,  M'ho  had  himself  taken  the 
hint  from  Dcs  Cartcs's  animal  machines,!  was  in  its  common  in- 

*  [System  den  transBcendentalen  Idealismus^  pp.  112-113.  Seethe  next 
note  but  two. — S.  C] 

f  [Tliis  theory  Leibnitz  unfolds  in  his  SyiiUme  nouveau  de  la  nature  H  ds 
la  communication  des  substances,  1695.  0pp.  cd.  Erdmann,  p.  124,  in  his 
Eclaircissctnens  du  nouveau  systeme,  L  11.  and  III.  Ibid.  pp.  131-3,4. 
lUpliquc  aux  Reflexions  de  Baylc,  <tc.  1702.  Ibid.  183.  He  speaks  of  it 
also  in  his  Jfonadoloffie,  1714,*  ibid  702,  and  inany  of  his  other  writings. 
Gottfried  AVilhelm  Leibnitz  was  born  at  Leipzig,  June  21,  1746,  died  Nov. 
14,  171 G.  This  great  man,  whose  iutelleetual  powers  and  attxunments  were 
so  various  and  considerable  that  ho  has  been  ranked  among  the  universal 
geniuses  of  the  world,  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  founder  of  that 
modern  school  of  philosophy  which  succeeded  to  the  scholastic.  He  seems 
to  have  united  the  profundity  of  a  German  in  the  matter  of  his  disquisitions, 
with  something  of  the  Frenchman's  polish  and  lightness  of  touch  in  the 
manner  of  them ;  which  may  be  accounted  for,  in  some  measure,  by  his 
Teutonic  birth  on  the  one  hand,  and  liis  use  of  the  French  huiguage  on  the 
other.— S.  C] 

X  [Specimina  PhUosophitc — Diss,  do  Moth.  §  v.  pp.  30-3,  edit.  1664.  Det 
Cartes  thought  it  a  pious  opinion  to  hohl  that  brute  creatures  are  mere 
automata,  set  in  motion  by  animal  spirits  acting  on  the  nerves  and  muscles 
-^because  such  a  view  widens  the  interval  betwixt  man  and  the  beasts  that 
parish,  Wesley  thought  it  a  pious  opinion  to  suppose  that  they  have  souls 
capable  of  salvation.  Leibnitz  comments  upon  the  Cartesian  notion  on  this 
subject,  in  his  essay  De  Anima  Brutorum,  wherein  he  distinguishes  ad- 
mirably between  the  intelligence  of  brutes  and  the  reasonable  souls  of  men. 
(g  14.  0pp.  ed.  Erdmann,  pp.  464-5.)  Mr.  Coleridge  remarks  upon  Wesley's 
opinion  in  a  note  printed  in  the  new  edition  of  Southey  s  Life  of  Wesley, 
chap.  XX.  Dcs  Cartes  compares  the  souls  or  quasisouls  of  brutes  to  a  well- 
miulc  watch,  arguing  from  the  uniformity,  certainty,  and  limitedness  of 
their  actions,  that  nature  acts  in  them  according  to  the  dis|)osition  of  their 
organs.  Leibnitz— (in  his  Troisicme  Eclaircisscmcnt,  and  elsewhere)— com- 
pares the  body  and  soul  of  man  to  two  well-made  watches,  which  perfectly 
agree  with  one  another.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  latter,  while  he  was  re* 
futing  his  predecessor's  opinion  as  a  whole,  may  have  borrowed  something 
from  it.  llio  likeness  to  Spinoza's  doctrine  is  more  recondite,  but  may  be 
traced  in  Part  il  of  the  Ethics,  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  miud.<— S.  C.T 
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terpret&tion  too  strange  to  survive  the  inventor— too  repugnant 
to  our  common  sense  ;  which  is  not  indeed  entitled  to  a  judicial 
voice  in  the  courts  of  scientific  philosophy ;  but  whose  whispers 
still  exert  a  strong  secret  iiiflucnco.  Even  Wolf,  the  admirer 
aud  ilhistrious  systematizcr  of  the  Lcibnitzian  doctrine,  couteuti 
liinisolf  with  doleuding  tlie  ims^ibility  of  the  idea,  but  docs  not 
atlopt  it  vi»  a  part  of  the  edifice. 

The  hypothesis  of  Hylozoism,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  death  of 
all  rational  physiology,  and  indeed  of  all  physical  science  ;  foi 
that  requires  a  limitation  of  terms,  and  can  not  consist  with  the 
arbitrary  ]K)wcr  of  multiplying  attributes  by  occult  qualities. 
Besides,  it  answers  no  purpose ;  unless,  indeed,  a  difficulty  can 
be  solved  by  multiply! ii<|[  it,  or  we  can  acquire  a  clearer  notion 
of  our  soul  by  being  t<ild  that  we  have  a  million  of  souls,  and 
that  every  atom  of  our  bodies  has  a  soul  of  its  own.  Far  more 
prudent  is  it  to  admit  the  difficulty  once  for  all,  and  then  let  it 
lie  at  rest.  There  is  a  sediment  indeed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  but  all  the  water  above  it  is  clear  and  transparent.  The 
Hylozoist  only  shakes  it  up,  and  renders  the  whole  turbid. 

But  it  is  not  either  the  nature  of  man,  or  the  duty  of  the  phi 
losopher  to  despair  concerning  any  important  problem  until,  as  in 
the  squaring  of  the  circle,  the  impossibility  of  a  solution  has  been 
demonstrated.  How  the  esse  assumed  as  originally  distinct 
from  the  scire,  can  ever  unite  itself  with  it  ;*  how  being  can 

*  [A  passage  in  the  Tronssc.  Id.  pp.  112-1S-14,  contains  many  thoughts 
broui^ht  forward  by  Mr.  Coleridge  in  this  and  the  throe  followtng  pogea.  A 
translation  of  it  is  subjoined,  with  the  borrowed  passages  marked  in  italics 
The  lost  seutence  is  borrowed  ia  chapter  ix.  of  B.  L. 

"  The  act,  through  which  the  I  limits  itself,  is  no  other  than  tluit  of  the 
self-eonsciousuess,  at  which,  as  tlie  explanation-ground  of  all  UniitedneM 
(BegranUt9eifnn)  we  come  to  a  stand,  and  for  this  reason,  that  how  any  affec^ 
tion  from  without  can  transform  itself  Into  a  representing  or  knowing  is 
abs(»lutely  inconceivable.  Supposing  oven  that  an  object  could  work  upon 
tho  1,  im  on  an  object,  still  Huch  an  aflfcctiou  could  only  bfing  forth  some- 
thing homogeneous,  tluit  is  only  (ui  objective  detcrmlnatencss  (Z^(#/tiiiiN^««;yii) 
over  again.  11ms  how  an  original  Jicing  cim  convert  itedf  into  a  Knowing 
would  only  be  conceivable  in  case  .'t  could  be  shown  that  even  liepresentatitjo 
itself  (die  VorUdlung  sclbst)  is  a  kind  of  Being ;  which  is  indeed  the  expla- 
nation of  ^laterialism,  a  sgitem  that  tcould  be  a  boon  to  the  philoMopker,  if  it 
really  perfonned  what  it  promises.  But  Material innt  meh  as  it  has  hitherto 
beeti^  is  wholly  unintelligible  ;  make  it  intrlUgible^  ana  it  is  no  longer  disiin' 
guihhnl  in  reality  fi'oM  tranweadntal  ItUidinnu     To  ejepluin  thinking  ««  a 
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transform  tself  into  a  knowlrtg,  hecomes  conceivable  on  one  only 
condition  ;  namely,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  vis  rcprescntativa, 
or  ths  Sentient,  is  itself  a  species  of  bcinp; :  that  is,  either  as  a 
property  or  attribute,  or  as  an  hyix)Stash  or  self  subsistence.  The 
former — that  thinkinnr  is  a  property  of  matter  under  particular 
conditions, — is,  indeed  the  assumption  of  materialism ;  a  fe$ystem 
whicli  couhl  not  but  l)e  patronized  by  the  philosopher,  if  only  it 
actually  perlbrnicd  what  it  jjromises.  But  how  any  aflectiori 
from  without  can  metamorphose  itself  into  perception  orM'ill,  the 
materialist  has  hitherto  left,  not  only  as  incomprehensible  as  he 
found  it,  but  has  a^r^ravated  it  into  a  compreheusible  absurdity. 
For,  errant  that  an  object  from  without  could  act  upon  the  con- 
scious ^If,  as  on  a  consub.stantial  object  ;  yet  such  an  afiection 
could  only  engender  something:  homogeneous  with  itself  Motion 
could  only  propagate  motion.  Matter  has  no  Inward,  We  re- 
move one  surface,  but  to  meet  with  another.*  AVe  can  but  divide 
a  particle  into  particles  ;  and  each  atom  comprehends  in  itself 

Mairrial  phitnomcnon  is  onl tf  possible  in  thin  wat/,  that  fee  rcifuce  matter  H»e!f 
to  a  npectre^ — to  the  mere  ^ruHlification  of  an  Jntelliffence  who$e  common 
functions  are  thinkintj  and  matter,  CoDsequcutly  Materialism  itself  is  car- 
ried kwrk  to  the  Intelligent  {das  Jntcfiitjente)  as  tbc  original.  And  assureilly 
just  as  Utile  ean  \vc  sueeeed  in  on  attempt  to  explain  Being  out  of  Know in«^, 
m>  as  to  repri'SiMit  the  former  as  the  product  of  the  latter;  seeing  that  lie- 
twixt  the  t\v*»  no  easnal  rehitionship  is  |MKsil>le,  and  thov  e<nihl  never  meet 
toi^ether,  were  tliey  not  originally  one  in  the  I.  Iking  (Matter),  e<»nsidered 
ns  produetive,  is  a  Knowing;  Knowing  eonsidered  as  produet,  a  Beins;.  If 
Knowiti*;  is  pnnhietive  in  jreneral,  it  must  be  wholly  aii<l  throughout  pro- 
duetive, n*»t  in  part  oidy,  Xothing  ean  eome  from  without  into  the  Knowinif, 
for  all  that  is  is  itlentieal  with  the  Knowing,  and  without  it  is  nothing  at  all. 
If  the  one  Faettu*  of  ]iepresent.*ition  lies  in  the  I,  so  must  the  <»tlier  also; 
for  in  the  olijeet  the  two  are  inseparable.  7><  it  be  supposed^  for  extwipfe, 
that  the  ntnff  (or  material)  belonrfS  to  the  thinffs^  it  follows  that  this  stuffs  be- 
fore it  arrives  at  the  7.  at  least  in  the  transition  from  the  thinrf  to  the  repre- 
sentation^ must  be  formless^  which  without  doubt  is  inconreivable,*' — S.  C] 

•  Abhandlungen,  J*hiL  Sch rift,  p\\  240-211,  Translation.  ""  What  mat 
ter,  that  is  the  oltject  of  the  external  intuition,  is,  tee  vmif  anal  if xe  forever-^ 
ma  If  divide  it  mechanically  or  chemically :  we  never  yet  further  than  to  //«e 
surfaces  of  bodies,  lliat  alone  in  matter  whieli  is  indestruetible  is  its  in- 
dwelling power,  tehich  discovers  itself  to  feeling  through  impenetrability.  But 
this  is  a  jwwer  which  goes  merely  ad  extra— only  works  contrary  to  tht 
outward  impact ;  thus  it  is  no  power  that  returns  into  itself.  Only  a  power 
that  returns  into  itself  makes  to  itself  an  Inward.  Thence  to  matter  belongs 
7W  luvhtrd.  But  the  representing  being  beholds  an  inner  world.  This  b 
Dot  pOMible  except  through  an  activity  which  gives  to  itself  its  own  sphere 
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the  properties  of  the  material  universe.*  Let  any  nffleetin^ 
mind  make  the  experiment  of  explaining  to  itself  the  evideneeof 
our  sennuouA  intuitions,  from  the  hypothesis  that  in  any  given 
perception  there  is  a  something  which  has  been  eommnnicated 
to  it  by  an  impact,  or  an  impression  ab  extra.     In  the  first  place, 

or,  in  other  words,  returns  into  itsolC  But  no  activity  fToct  lAck  intoitsel( 
n  hieli  docs  not,  on  tliis  very  nccount  and  at  the  same  time,  also  go  outv akL 
There  is  no  sphere  M'ithout  liniitation,  but  just  ns  little  is  there  limitatiua 
without  space,  whieli  is  limited" 

See  also  Schel1in<;*6  Idrn\  zu  einer  PhUo9opkie  der  Naiur,  Introd.  2d 
edit.  Unclshut,  1803,  p.  22.— S.  C] 

*  [For  great  part  of  the  ronminder  of  this  paragraph  see  Schdlingt 
IVnttsHc.  Id.  pp.  14U-I>0.     C«>inparc  also  with  Idrfn^  IntroiL  p.  22. 

Schdlitig  concludes  the  former  passage  in  the  Traiisse.  Id.  as  follows: 
Trausl.  **nio  nmst  consistent  procccdinpf  of  Dogmatism" — (tliat  is,  tl»c  old 
mctlioii  of  d(*tcrmining  u[)on  supersensible  objects  witliout «  previous  in- 
quiry in4o  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  faeulti«^  by  which  the  inquiry  is  to 
U' carried  on, — without  **n  jirc-inquisitiou  into  the  mind**) — **is  to  have 
nKMurse  to  the  mysterious  for  the  origin  of  representations  of  external 
thin^fs,  and  t«i  speak  thcreiif  as  of  a  revelation,  wliich  renders  all  further 
explanation  impossible ;  or  to  make  the  inconceivable  origination  of  m  Ihio'^ 
so  dissimihu*  in  kind,  as  the  representation  from  the  impulse  of  an  outward 
objiH.*t,  conceivable  through  a  power,  to  which,  as  to  the  Deity  (the  only 
inuneiliate  object  of  our  knowleiige,  according  to  tliat  system^  even  tbe 
im|)o$sible  is  ixjssible.** 

Schdlin^  seems  to  have  had  in  his  nu'nd  such  dtictrine  as  tliat  which  is 
thus  stated  by  Pn)fossor  Stewart :  "It  is  now,  I  think,  pretty  generallr ac- 
knowledged by  physinlojrists.  that  the  influence  of  the  will  over  the  body  is 
a  mystery,  whieh  has  never  yet  been  unfolded ;  but,  singular  as  it  may  ap- 
jKnir,  Dr.  Heiil  was  the  first  pers<m  who  luid  e»>ura!^*  to  lay  eoniplefely 
asiile  all  the  e<nnm«»n  liy|H»thetical  lan!ni«M7<'  et»n(vrning  percept ii»D,  and  to 
exhibit  the  diflieidty  in  all  its  miu;nitude,  by  a  plain  statement  of  the  Ak^ 
T«>  what  then,  it  may  l>e  asked,  does  this  statement  amount !  Merely  to 
this;  that  the  mind  is  so  f«>rmetl,  that  certain  impressi«His  produced  on  our 
orpuis  of  sense  by  external  objects,  arc  followed  by  correspondent  sensa- 
tions; and  that  these  sensations  (which  have  no  more  resemblance  to  tlM 
qualities  of  matter,  than  the  words  of  a  languof^e  have  to  the  things  they 
denote),  are  follnweil  by  a  i>erci»ption  of  the  existence  and  qualities  of  the 
btHJies  by  which  the  impressions  are  made ;  that  all  the  steps  of  this  pro- 
cess are  equally  incomprehensible ;  and  that,  for  any  thing  wo  can  prore 
to  the  contrary,  the  eonnectioa  betwt-en  the  impression  and  the  sensation 
may  bo  both  arbitrary:  that  it  is  thercAtrc  by  no  means  impossible,  that 
our  sensations  may  l)e  merely  the  occasions  on  which  the  eorrespoDdeot  per- 
eeptions  are  excited ;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  the  consideration  of  these  aen- 
sations,  which  arc  attributes  of  mind,  can  throw  no  li«ht  on  the  manner  ia 
whieh  we  acquire  our  kaowledge  of  the  existence  and  qualities  of  b-nly 
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by  the  impact  on  the  percipient,  or  ens  representans,  not  thd  ob- 
ject itself,  but  only  its  action  or  eflcct,  will  pass  into  the  same. 
Not  the  iron  tongue,  but  its  vibrations,  pass  into  the  metal  of 
the  bell.  Now  in  our  immediate  perception,  it  is  not  the  mere 
jKiwer  or  act  of  the  object,  but  tlie  object  itself,  which  is  imme- 
diately present.  We  mi^ht  iudccd  attempt  to  explain  this  result 
by  a  chain  of  deductions  and  couclusions ;  but  that,  first,  the 
very  faculty  of  deduoinj^  and  concluding  would  equally  demand 
an  explanation;  and  secondly,  that  there  exists  in  fact  no  such 
nitermcdiations  by  lo^jical  notions,  such  as  those  of  cause  and 
eflcct.  It  is  the  object  itself,  not  the  product  of  a  sylloj^ism, 
which  is  jircsent  to  our  consciousness.  Or  would  "wc  explain 
this  supervention  of  the  object  to  the  sonsation,  by  a  productive 
faculty  set  in  motion  by  an  impulse ;  still  the  transition,  into  the 
percipient,  of  the  object  itself,  from  which  the  impulse  proceeded, 
assumes  a  jjower  that  can  permeate  and  wholly  ]K)sses8  the  soul. 

And  like  a  God  by  spiritual  art, 
Be  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  part  * 

And  how  came  the  percipient  here  ?  And  what  is  become  of 
the  wonder-promising  Matter,  that  was  to  perform  all  these  mar- 
vels by  force  of  mere  figure,  weight  and  motion  ?  The  most  con- 
nistent  proceeding  of  the  dogmatic  materialist  is  to  fall  back  into 

From  this  view  of  the  subjixjt  it  follows,  that  it  h  external  objects  them 
lelves,  nud  not  any  species  or  iningcs  of  those  objects,  that  the  mind  per 
M'ives;  and  that,  although,  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  certain  scnsa- 
tifins  aro  rendered  the  constant  antecedents  of  our  perceptions,  yet  it  is 
just  as  diflicult  to  explain  how  our  perceptions  arc  obtaineil  by  their 
Qieatis,  as  it  would  l>e,  upon  the  su])iH>sition,  that  the  mind  were  all  at  once 
inspired  with  them,  without  any  ci»nc«»niitant  son*ati<»ns  whatever." — Kle- 
aients  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  pp.  09-70. 

Such  statements,  in  the  view  of  the  Transoendentalist,  involve  a  contra- 
diction— namely,  that  the  soul  can  penetrate,  by  ]>erception,  into  that 
which  is  teithout  itself:  or  that  the  hmnan  8«»ul,  by  divhie  |H>wer,  Ljw  pres. 
cut  to  it,  or  takes  in  essential  properties  not  of  mind,  but  of  somethuig alien 
from  miml  nml  directly  c«»ntrary  to  it;  which  is  iln]M»s^ible.  The  cxpltMled 
Lyi)othcsis  of  species  and  images  was  an  attempt  to  do  away  the  c«>fitradic* 
tion;  the  doctrine  found  wimting  by  Schclling  shows  the  futility  of  that  at- 
tempt; but  in  assuming  the  real  outness  (»r  separateness  of  the  objects  of 
perception — that  they  arc,  as  thin«^  in  themselves,  apart  from  anil  extrin- 
sic to  our  mind,  appears  to  set  up  the  contradiction  again,  or  at  leitst  to 
keep  it  up. — S.  C] 

*  [Altered  from  Cowley's  All  over  lK»ve.     II. — Aii.] 
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th#»  common  rank  o{  soul-attd-bodyists  ;  to  aflect  the  mysterions. 
and  declare  the  whole  process  a  revelation  given,  and  not  to  be 
understood,  which  it  would  be  profane  to  examine  too  closely. 
Datur  mm  itftelligUur.  But  a  revelation  uiiconfinned  by  mira* 
clcs»  and  a  faith  not  commanded  by  the  conscience,  a  philosopher 
may  venture  to  pass  by,  without  suspecting  himself  of  any  irreli- 
gious tendency. 

Tims,  as  materialism  has  been  generally  taught,  it  is  utterly 
unintelligible,  and  owes  all  its  proselytes  to  the  propensity  so 
common  among  men,  to  mistake  distinct  images  for  clear  concep* 
tions ;  and  vice  rcrsdt  to  reject  as  inconceivable  whatever  from 
its  own  nature  is  unimaginable.  But  as  soon  as  it  becomes  in- 
tclligible,  it  ceases  to  be  materialism.  In  onler  to  explain  think" 
iff*Xf  as  a  material  pho^nomenon,  it  is  necessary  to  refine  matter 
into  a  mere  modification  of  intelligence,  with  the  two-fold  func- 
tion of  rtyy^rari;?^:  and  ^vrcm-iwg'.  Even  BO  did  Priestley  in  his 
controversy  with  Price.  He  stripped  matter  of  all  its  material 
properties  ;  substituted  spiritual  powers  ;  and  when  m'c  expected 
to  find  a  body,  behold  !  we  had  nothing  but  its  ghost — the  appa- 
rition of  a  defunct  substance  ! 

I  shall  not  dilate  fnrtlier  on  this  subject ;  l)ecause  it  will  (if 
God  grant  health  and  permission)  be  treated  of  at  large  and  syn 
ternatically  in  a  work,  which  I  have  many  years  been  preparing, 
on  the  Productive  Logos  human  and  divine  ;  with,  and  as  the 
introduction  to,  a  full  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 
To  make  myself  intelligible  as  far  as  my  present  subject  requires 
it  will  be  suiTicient  briefly  to  observe — 1.  That  all  association  de 
mands  and  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  thoughts  and  imager 
to  be  associated. — 2.  That  the  hypothesis  of  an  external  worlc* 
exa(*tly  corresjiondent  to  those  images  or  modifications  of  our  own 
being,  which  alone,  acconling  to  this  system,  we  actually  behold, 
is  as  thorough  idealism  as  Berkeley's,  inasmuch  as  it  equally,  per- 
haps ill  a  more  perfect  degree,  removes  all  reality  and  immediate* 
iiess  of  perception,  and  places  us  in  a  dream-world  of  phantoms 
and  spectres,^  the  inex])licable  bwarm  and  ccjuivocal  generation 
of  motions  in  our  own  brains. — 3.  That  this  hy|)othesis  neither 
involves  the  explanation,  nor  precludes  the  necessity,  of  a  median- 

*  [Seo  Ahhandtungrn,  Phil  Schrift.  p.  217.  '*T1jc  Idunlist  in  this  sense 
is  left  lonely  and  forssiken  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  surrounded  on  all  side* 
by  spectres.  For  him  there  is  nothing  immediute,  and  Intuition  itself,  ia 
which  spirit  nnd  object  meet,  is  to  hint  but  n  deoit  thought.**  Triuisl.-^.  C] 
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ism  and  co-adequate  forces  in  the  percipient,  which  at  the  more 
than  magic  touch  of  the  impulse  from  without  is  to  create  anew 
for  itself  the  correspondent  object.  The  formation  of  i£  copy  is  / 
not  solved  by  the  mere  pre-existcnce  of  an  original;  the  copyist 
of  Raflaers  Transfiguration  must  repeat  more  or  less  perfectly 
the  process  of  Ilaflael.  It  would  be  easy  to  explain  a  thought 
from  the  image  on  the  retina,  and  that  from  the  geometry  of 
light,  if  this  very  liglit  did  not  present  the  very  same  difficulty.* 
We  might  as  rationally  chant  the  Brahmin  creed  of  the  tortoise 
that  supported  the  bear,  that  supported  the  elephant,  tiiat  sup- 
|)orted  the  world,  to  the  tune  of  "This  is  the  house  that  Jack 
built."  The  t^ic  l)vo  placitum  vU  we  all  admit  as  the  suilicient 
cause,  and  the  divine  goodness  as  the  sufficient  reason  ;  but  an 
answer  to  the  Whence  and  WJiy  is  no  answer  to  the  How,  which 
alone  is  the  physiologist's  concern.  It  is  a  8ophht)ui  ])igi'inn,  and 
(as  Bacon  hath  said)  tlie  arrogance  of  pusiilaniinity,  which  lifts 
up  the  idol  of  a  mortafs  fancy  and  commands  us  to  fall  down  and 
worship  it,  as  a  work  of  divine  wisdom,  an  anc'dc  or  j^f^ll^idium 
fallen  from  heaven.  By  the  very  same  argument  the  supporters 
of  the  Ptolemaic  system  might  have  rebufled  the  Newtonian, 
and  pointing  to  the  sky  with  self  complacent  grint  have  appealed 
to  common  sense,  whether  the  sun  did  not  move  and  the  earth 
stand  still. 

•  [Tlie  reasoning  lierc  nppoars  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  Ideen.  Iiitrod.  pp. 
22t-3.  Schclling  says — "  You  curiously  inquire  liow  the  lij^ht,  radiated  buck 
from  bo<lic8,  works  on  your  optic  nerves;  also  liow  the  image  inverted  on 
the  relina,  appears  in  your  soul  not  inverted  but  strais^ht.  But  again, 'what 
is  that  in  you  '^'hioh  itself  sees  tliis  image  on  the  retina,  and  inquires  how 
it  can  have  come  into  the  soul.  Evidently  something  w)iieh  so  far  is  wholly 
indepou<lent  of  the  outward  impression  and  to  wliieh,  however,  this  impres- 
sion  is  not  unknown.  How  then  came  the  impresMion  to  this  rej^ion  of  your 
•oul,  in  which  you  feel  yourself  entirely  free  and  independent  of  impres- 
sioupf  If  you  interpose  between  the  affection  of  your  nerves,  your  brain 
and  M>  forth,  and  the  representation  of  an  outward  thing  ever  so  many  in- 
tervening links,  you  do  but  cheat  yourself:  for  the  pa.'*s«ge  over  from  bo<ly 
to  soul  can  not,  according  to  your  peculiar  representations**  (mmlc  of  per- 
ceivim/)|  **takc  place  continuously,  but  oidythroui»h  tileap, — which  yet  you 
projiose  to  i^void.**  Transl.  Compare  this  chapter  with  the  renmrks  on 
the  Fbih^ophy  of  the  Dualists  in  Jdmi,  57. — Jul.] 

f  And  Coxcomhe  ranqui:>h  IJerkeley  by  n  grin.' 

•  [Dr.  John  ])rown*s  I'^isay  ot  Satire  (which  was  published  in  vol. ii.  of 
W.irburtonV  edit,  of  Pope,  and  in  vol.  iii.  of  Dodsley's  Collection),  Part  ii.  L 
394. -S.C.I  -_^ ^  - 


CHAPTER  IL 

If  FHTL060PHT  POSSIBLB  AS  A  SCIENCE,  AND  WHAT  ARE  ITS  OOm- 
TIONS? — GIORDANO  BRUNO— LITERARY  ARISTOCRACY,  OR  TBI 
EXISTENCE    OF    A    TACIT  C03IPACT   AMONG    THE    LEARNED  AS  A 

PRIVILEGED   ORDER THE    AUTHOR's  OBLIGATIONS   TO   THE   MTS- 

TICS ^TO    IMMANUEL     KANT — THE     DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN    THE 

LETTER   AND   THE    SPIRIT   OF  KANT*S  WRITINGS,  AND  A  VINDICA- 

TION  OF  PRUDENCE  IN  THE  TEACHING   OF  PHILOSOPHY ^FICHTE's 

ATTEMPT    TO    COMPLETE    THE   CRITICAL    SYSIEM ^ITS     PARTLlL 

SUCCESS   AND  ULTIMATE   FAILURE— OBLIGATIONS   TO  SCHCLLINC : 
AND  AMONG  ENGLISH  WRITERS  TO  SAUMAREZ. 

After  I  had  successively  studied  in  the  schools  of  Locke. 
Berkeley,  Leibnitz,  aud  Hartley,  and  could  fnid  in  none  of  them 
an  abidiiigf  place  for  my  reason,  I  began  to  ask  myself;  is  a  sys- 
tem of  pliilosophy,  as  diilerent  from  mere  liistory  and  historic 
classification,  possible?  If  possible,  what  are  its  necessary  roii« 
ditions  t  I  was  for  a  while  disposed  to  answer  the  first  qiiestiou 
in  the  necrative,  and  to  admit  that  the  sole  practicable  employ- 
ment for  the  human  mind  was  to  observe,  to  collect,  and  to  cla:^ 
si(y.  But  I  soon  felt,  that  human  nature  itself  fouf^ht  up  a^iast 
this  wilful  resif^nation  of  intellect ;  and  as  soon  did  I  find,  that 
the  scheme,  taken  with  all  its  consequences  and  cleared  of  all  in- 
consistencies, was  not  less  impracticable  than  contra-natural. 
Assume  in  its  full  extent  the  position,  ftihil  in  intellcchi  quoei  non 
priHS  in  scnsu,  assume  it  Avitliout  Leibnitz's  qualifying  prrrfn 
ipsum  intvUcctum,*  aud  in  the  same  sense,  in  which  the  |)ositiou 

*  ['*  On  in*opposcra  cot  nxioiiio,  royu  pariiit  los  Plitlos4tpli«» :  quti  riM 
D*«8t  ilin!»  laiiio  tpii  no  vioniic  dos  sous.  Mais  il  fuut  cxeopter  lame  uwim 
et  8oa  nlUvtioiis.  yihil  ent  in  intelUctn^  qnod  mm  fnerlt  in  9en»u^  txcipe: 
fi/>t  ipfie  intrlifc(u».  Or  I Viine  renforino  letro,  la  sulistaiicc,  run«  le  int*nt«,  la 
enuse,  la  ptM'ception,  le  rais4>iiiieniout,  ot  qiiaiitite  dautrc?  notiotu  qii«  l«f 
•eut  uo  sauriiioiit  douQ«r.    OcLi  ii*acourde  omox  avec  votr«  Auteur  de  IV 
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was  understood  by  Hartley  and  Condillac :  and  then  what  Hume 
had  demonstratively  deduced  from  this  concession  conceniin<r 
cause  and  eilect,  will  apply  with  equal  and  ernshinp:  force  to  all 
the  other  eleven  categorical  forms,^  and  the  logical  i unctions  cor* 
responding  to  them.  How  can  we  make  bricks  without  straw ; — 
or  build  without  cement  ?  We  learn  all  things  indeed  by  occa* 
%ion  of  experience  ;  but  the  very  facts  so  learned  force  us  inward 
on  the  antecedents,  that  must  be  presupposed  in  order  to  render 
experience  itself  possible.  The  first  book  of  Locke's  Essay  (if 
the  supjNJsed  error,  which  it  labors  to  subvert,  be  not  a  mere 

qui  clierclic  uiic  b»iiiic  partie  des  Ideca  (Inns  In  reflexion  de  IVitprit  sur  be 
proprc  nature." — Kouneanx  Ka^ais  9ur  t  Kntendan^nt  Ilnman^  liv.  ii.  c.  1. 
Krdinanu,  p.  223.  IxMhnitz  refutes  Loeke,  as  coiiuuonly  under^ttxHl,  on  hit 
own  shuwing,  mid  lie  imuiitniiied  that  if  ideas  come  to  us  only  by  seiisjition 
or  reiloctiuu,  tliis  is  to  be  understood  of  tlieir  netuul  pereeption,  but  that 
they  arc  iu  us  before  they  are  pereeived.  See  also  his  livflcxionn  surTJisMai 
de  Locke — Art.  xli.  and  MedltatioHCS  dc  atgnUione,  veritate^  et  ideis.  Art.  ix, 
«»f  Er(hnann*s  e<Htioii  of  his  works. — S.  C] 

*  Videlicet ;  Quantity,  Quality,  Relation,  and  Mode,  each  consisting  of 
t)n*ee  subdivisi  HIS.  SccKritikdcr  rcinen  Vcrnun/t}  See  t<x)  the  judicious 
reniiu'ks  ou  L  eke  aud  Hume.' 


»  [Pp.  104  »:i.l  110-11,  vol.  ii.  Works.  Leipzig,  1838— /?</.] 
•  [lb.  pp.  1 26-6.  •*  Tlie celebrated  Locke,  from  want  of  thi.'»  consideration, 
and  U'causc  )io  met  with  pure  conceptitms  of  tlic  understanding  in  expert* 
cnee,  luui  also  derived  them  from  experience ;  and  moreover  he  proceeded 
B«»  inconsequent ly,  that  he  vtiitured  therewith  u[Mrti  attempts  at  ciit^nitions, 
whieli  far  transe«'nd  all  limits  nf  experience.  Hume  aekni»wled;^ed  that,  in 
•irder  to  the  lust,  these  iHineeplinns  must  neevssarily  have  thvir  origin  d 
prluri.  Hut,  as  he  eouhl  not  explain  how  it  is  that  tlie  luulerstaiKling  should 
think  conceptions,  n«>t  in  themselves  united  in  the  understandin*;,  yet  as 
necessarily  unite«l  in  the  object. — ^tmd  not  liitting  ui>on  this,  that  proUdily 
the  uuderstiuiding  by  means  (»f  these  (a  priori)  eonccptionH  was  itself  the 
mithor  of  the  expcri<>nee,  wherein  its  oliji-ets  are  f«>uml — Im»  was  forced  to 
derive  these  eon<'ept ions  from  experience,  that  is  to  say,  from  subjective 
necessity  arising  from  fretpient  assocuition  in  experience,  erron<H>usly  cou« 
sidered  to  lie  objective: — I  mean  from  habit:  although  afterwards  lie  acted 
very  consistently  ic  declaring  it  to  be  impossible  with  these  conceptions 
and  the  principles  to  which  they  give  birth  to  transcend  the  limits  of  ex* 
perieuce.  However  the  empirical  derivation,  on  which  b<»th  Locke  and 
Hume  fell,  is  not  reconcilable  with  the  reality  of  those  sciiMitific  cognitions 
d  priori  which  we  posscHs,  namely,  pure  Mathematics  and  (fent»ral  I'hysics, 
mid  is' therefore  refuteil  by  the  fact." — Jid.  See  also  the  wliolc  Section  eu- 
titled,  Uebergaitg  xur  (ratissccndcntaUn  Deduction  dcr  Kategorien^  pp.  1 23-4 
-45.  0.1 
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thing  of  straw,  an  absurdity  which,  no  man  ever  did,  cr  indeed 
ever  could,  believe)  is  formed  on  a  aoquofta  iuf^l^tjt/iaemg,^  and 
involves  the  old  mistake  of  Cum  /loc  :  ergo^  propter  hoc. 

The  term,  Philosophy,  defines  itself  as  an  aOcctionate  eeekin* 
after  the  truth  ;  but  Truth  is  the  correlative  of  Being.  Thii 
a^l^ain  is  no  way  conceivable,  but  by  assuming  as  a  postulate, 
that  both  are  ab  i?iitto,  identical  and  co-inherent ;  that  intelli* 
gence  and  being  are  reciprocally  each  other's  substrate.  I  pre- 
sumed that  this  was  a  possible  conception  (i.  e.  that  it  involved 
no  logical  inconsonance),  from  the  length  of  time  during  which 
the  scholastic  definition  of  the  Sujtrcme  Being,  as  actus  purls' 
$ip?uis  si7ie  vlla  jwtcntialitatc,  was  received  in  the  schools  of 
Theologj',  both  by  the  Pontifleian  and  the  Ileformed  divines. 
The  early  study  of  Plato  and  of  Plotiiius,  with  the  commentaries 
and  the  Tiieologia  Platoxica  of  the  illustrious  Florentine  ;t  of 
ProcIus,t  and  Gcmistias  Pletho  \k  and  at  a  later  period  of  the 
De  Immenso  ct  Inmt}ncrabili,\\  and  the  ** Dcla causa, princijno 
ct  uno,'^  of  the  ])hilosophcr  of  Nola,  \i*ho  could  boast  of  a  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  and  Fulke  Greville  among  his  patrons,  and  whom 
the  idolaters  of  Rome  burnt  as  an  atheist  in  the  year  IGOO ;  had 
all  contributed  to  prepare  my  mind  for  tlie  reception  and  wel- 
coming of  the  Cogifo  r/uia  Sum,  ct  Sum  quia  Cogito  ;  a  philos- 
ophy of  seeming  hardihood,  but  certainly  the  most  ancient,  and 
therefore  jiresumptively  the  most  natural. 

Wiiy  need  I  be  afraid  ?  Say  rather  how  dare  I  be  ashamed 
of  the  Teutonic  theoso])hist,  Jacob  Behmen  ?ir     Many,  iiidecd, 

•  [Sec  MiuiHZ,  nbi  supra,  p.  3C0. — Kdi] 

f  [MurHJlii  Ficini  Thcototjia  Plaionica,  ztu  de  immoriaUtate  animonam 
ae  tfterna  felicitate,    FicinuB  wuh  born  vX  Florence,  1-133,  and  died  in  1499 

\  I  IVfK'ltm  wiiH  1x>rii  fit  CoiiKtiintiiiopIc  in  412,  and  dietl  in  4H5.— A^iL] 

^  [(>.  (Icniirtliim  I'lctho,  a  ConMtatitiiio|N>litmL  lie  oame  to  Florence  ia 
1438.     De  IHatonietc  attjue  Arititoteiiefe  philoMophia  differentia, — £d,] 

[  [De  Innumerabilibus,  Jmnunao  et  Jnfigurabili,  seu  de  Univerto  et  JfuM 
die,  libb.  viii.— S.  C. 

T.  Giordano  Bruno  was  burnt  at  Rome  on  the  Hth  of  February,  1599- 
ICOO.  Sec  note  in  The  Friend,  IT.  p.  110,  for  some  account  of  the  titles 
of  hin  workd.  He  particuUirly  nieutious  Sidney  in  that  curious  work.  !• 
Cena  de  la  Ceneri, — Ed.] 

^  B<ichm  wflA  Ixirn  near  Gocrlitz  in  Upper  Lusatia  in  1575.  The  el** 
mcnta  of  hiD  tlicoUncy  may  be  oolleetod  from  his  Aurora,  and  lui  treottM 
'*0n  the  Tliree  rriueiplcs  of  the  Divine  Essence."     A  little  book  oboirf 
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and  ^oss  were  his  delusions  ;  and  such  as  furnish  frequent  and 
ample  occasion  for  the  triumph  of  the  learned  over  the  poor  i<>- 
noraut  shoemaker,  who  had  dared  think  for  himself  But  while 
we  remember  that  these  delusions  were  such,  as  might  bo  antici- 
pated from  his  utter  want  of  all  intellectual  discipline,  and  from 
liis  ignorance  of  rational  psychology,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
tlie  latter  defect  he  had  in  common  with  the  most  learned  theo- 
logians of  his  age.  Neither  M'ith  books  nor  with  book-learned 
men  was  he  conversant.  A  meek  and  shy  quietist,  his  intellcc* 
tual  powers  were  never  stimulated  into  feverous  energy  by 
crowds  of  jjrosclytes,  or  by  the  ambition  of  proselyting.  Jacob 
Bebmen  was  an  enthusiast,  in  the  strictest  sense,  as  not  merely 
distinguished,  but  as  contra-distinguished,  from  a  fanatic.  While 
I  in  ^VLTt  traiLslate  the  following  observations  from  a  contempo- 
rary TV'riter  of  the  Continent,  let  me  be  permitted  to  premise,  that 
I  miglit  have  transcribed  the  substance  from  memoranda  of  my 
own,  which  M'crc  written  many  years  before  his  pamphlet  was 
given  to  tlie  M'orld  ;  and  that  I  prefer  another's  words  to  my 
own,  partly  as  a  tribute  due  to  priority  of  publication  ;  but  still 
more  from  the  pleasure  of  sympathy  in  a  case  where  coincidence 
only  was  possible.* 

niystto  writers,  Thcologiee  Jftfstica  Idea  Generalior,  incntious  that  tlic  son 
of  Gr.  Uichtor,  the  minister  of  Goerlitz,  who  wrote  and  prenchod  ngainst 
Boehin  and  silence<i  Jiiin  for  scvoa  yours  by  procuring  an  order  agiiinftt  him 
from  the  senate  of  the  city,  after  the  dwoaso  of  both  the  persecutor  and 
tlic  persecuted,  undei*t<M>k  to  answer,  for  the  honor  of  his  father's  memory, 
tin  etroctivc  reply  of  the  tlieosophist  to  a  violent  publication  against  liis 
<l<x;trine  from  the  pen  of  his  pastor.  But  that,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion, on  reading  and  considering  the  lx>oks  of  our  author,  he  not  only  aban- 
doned his  intention,  but  was  constrained  by  conscience  to  take  up  the  pen 
on  his  side,  against  his  own  father.  Boehm  was  a  Lutheran,  and  died  iu 
the  commuiii«Mi  of  that  church,  in  1C24.  His  most  famous  English  follower 
was  John  Ponhige,  a  physician,  born  in  1C25,  who  tried  to  reduce  )iis  theos- 
opliy  to  a  system,  declaring  himself  to  have  recognized  the  truth  of  it  by 
revelations  made  to  himself.  He  published  several  works  in  favor  of 
Behmctrs  o])inions,  which  were  read  in  (icrmany,  and  are  said  to  have  be- 
e«»mc  the  standard  l^Miks  of  all  enthusiasts. — S.  C.] 

•  [By  "the  following  observations*'  Mr.  C4»leridgo  meant  those  contained 
in  the  two  next  paragraphs,  as  far  as  th|  words  "William  Javx"  part  of 
wliich  are  freely  translated  from  paj^es  15-1-50  of  Schelling's  Darleguug 
den  wahren  Ver/tditnittsfs  der  Natur-philonophie  Mu  der  verbitserten  H'ilkU 
9ehm  Lehr^,  Tubingen,  1806. 
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Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  philosophy,  during 
the  lost  two  or  three  centuries,  can  not  but  admit  that  there  ap- 
pears to  have  existed  a  sort,  of  secret  and  tacit  compact  among 
the  learned,  not  to  pass  beyond  a  certain  limit  in  speculative 
science.  Tho  privileg^e  of  free  thought,  so  highly  extolled,  has 
at  no  time  been  held  valid  in  actual  practice,  except  within  this 
limit ;  and  not  a  sin^rle  stride  beyond  it  has  ever  been  ventured 
without  bringing  obloquy  on  the  transgressor.  The  few  men  of 
genius  among  the  learned  class,  who  actually  did  overstep  this 
boundar}',  anxiously  avoided  the  appearance  of  having  so  done. 
Therefore  the  true  depth  of  science,  and  the  penetration  to  the 
iuniost  centre,  from  which  all  the  lines  of  knowledge  diverge  to 
their  ever  distant  circumference,  was  abandoned  to  the  illiterate 
and  the  simple,  whom  unstilled  yearning,  and  an  original  ebul- 
liency of  spirit,  had  urged  to  the  investigation  of  the  indwelling 
and  living  gronnd  of  nil  things.  These,  then,  because  their  names 
had  never  been  enrolled  in  the  guilds  of  the  learned,  were  perse 
cuted  by  the  registered  livery-men  as  interlopers  on  their  rights 
and  privileges.  All  without  distinction  were  branded  as  fanatics 
and  phantasts  ;  not  only  those,  whose  wild  and  exorbitant  imagi- 
nations had  actually  engendered  only  extravagant  and  grotesque 
phantasms,  and  whose  productions  were,  for  the  most  part,  poor 
copies  and  gross  caricatures  of  genuine  inspiration  ;  but  the  tnily 
inspired  likewise,  the  originals  themselves.  And  this  for  no 
other  reason,  but  because  they  were  the  unlearned,  men  of  hum- 
ble and  obscure  occupations.  A^'hcn,  and  from  whom  among  the 
literati  by  profession,  have  we  ever  heard  the  divine  doxology  re- 

The  wliolo  of  the  first  paragraph  is  thus  taken  from  Scbelliog,  except 
the  last  sontctice  but  one,  and  the  third  clause  of  the  fuurtik 

Fi>r  parts  at  the  beginning  aud  at  the  end  of  the  secoud,  lie  was  iDdebted 
to  t)ic  fuIU»\vhig  scnti'iiee  of  the  Vorirfftiuff^pp.  155-6. 

**S<)  U(AV  tot)  may  Ilcrr  Fichte  speak  of  these  enthusiasts  with  the  most 
heartfelt  scholar's  pride,  although  it  is  uot  easy  to  see  w!iy  he  exalts  biin- 
self  so  altot^other  alxn-e  them,  unless  it  is  because  tie  aai  write  orthographi' 
eally,  can  form  periwls,  and  has  the  fashions  of  authorship  at  eommazKl ; 
while  they,  aocordin*;  to  their  simplicity,  just  as  they  found  it,  so  gave  it 
utterance.  Xo  one,  thinks  llerr  Fichte,  that  is  not  already  wtier  thaa 
these  men,  could  learn  any  tliin^^  from  the  perusal  of  their  writings ;  and 
•o  he  thinks  himsi'lf  much  wiwr  than  they:  nevertheless  Herr  Fictile 
nii^ht  pve  his  whole  rhetorie,  if  in  all  his  b(x>ks  put  together  he  had 
shown  the  spirit  and  heart-fulness,  which  often  a  single  page  of  many  •<*• 
culled  enthusiiists  discovers."    Transhitton. — S.  C] 
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pcated,  I  thank  tliee  O  Fatlier  '  L(yrd  of  Heaven  and  Earth  !  h^ 
cause  thou  liast  hid  these  things  frorn^  the  ivise  and  jyrudent,  and 
luist  revealed  them  unto  babes*  No ;  the  haughty  priests  of  leani- 
ii?g  not  only  banished  from  the  schools  and  marts  of  science  all 
who  had  dared  draw  living  waters  from  tlic  fountain,  but  drove 
them  out  of  the  very  Temple,  which  meantime  the  buyers,  and 
fieliers,  and  mjoney-changers  M'ere  sufiered  to  make  a  den  of 
thieves. 

And  yet  it  would  not  bo  easy  to  discover  any  substantial  ground 
tor  this  contemptuous  pride  in  those  literati,  who  have  most  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  scorn  of  Behmen,  Thauleru8,t 

•  St.  Luke  X.  21. 

t  [I  have  vonturod  to  sulistiliite  "niaulcrus'*  for  "  De  Tlioyrns"  in  the 
text,  liaviDg  re:i8<>n  to  Rupposc  that  the  latter  name  was  a  mistake  or  mis- 
print  for  the  fornicr. 

Jolia  lliauleruii  or  Taulerus,  Bometimes  ealled  Dr.  Tbaulerus,  was  a  eole- 
brnted  mystic  diNine  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  time  and  plaec  of  whose 
birth  is  uncertain.  He  became  a  monk  of  the  Dominican  order,  and  died  at 
Strasbourg,  according  to  the  epitaph  on  his  tomb,  on  the  Hth  of  ALiy,  1361. 

He  wrote  several  books  of  divinity  in  his  own  native  language;  the  orijji- 
nal  edition  is  very  rarely  f«)und,  but  they  were  translated  into  L:itin  by  8u- 
rins,  and  published  at  Cologne  in  154S.  Among  them  are  Exercises  on  the 
Life  and  Tassion  of  Christ,  Institutions  and  Sermons.  Hie  Theologia  Get" 
mavica,  \\\^  entitled,  in  the  English  translation,  a  little  Golden  Manual,  has 
Wen  ascribed  t^)  him. 

Very  different  judgments  have  been  formed  of  the  character  and  value  of 
his  writin^^s,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with  respect  to  mystical  pro<]uctions, 
the  thoughts  and  language  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  glowing  fusion,  and 
therefore  wipableof  a.Hsmning  different  appearances,  according  lo  the  mouUls 
of  mind  into  which  they  are  received.  Some  behold  in  them  heresy  and 
fanaticism ;  some  hold  them  gooil  in  substance  but  too  capable  of  perversion ; 
whilst  on  the  otiier  lunnd.  many  authors  of  weight  and  n(»te,  both  Romanist 
and  Protestant,  especially  the  latter,  as  Arnd,  Miiller,  Molancthon,  and  oth- 
ers, have  commended  them  highly  and  unreserveilly.  Hlosius  the  Abbot 
styled  their  author  a  sincere  maintainer  of  the  Catholic  faith.  By  Luther 
this  Mystic  is  s*x)ken  of  in  a  spirit  very  similar  to  that  manifested  by  Sclicl- 
ling  and  Coleridge  respecting  the  illiterate  enthusiasts,  whom  they  uphold 
apiinst  the  •*  liUrati  by  profesj^ion."  "  I  know,"  says  he, "  that  this  Dix?tor  is 
unknown  to  the  schools  of  Divines,  and  therefore  perhaps  much  despised ;  but 
I  have  found  in  hin,  though  his  writings  are  all  in  the  German  language, 
more  solid  and  true  divinity  thac  s  found  in  all  the  Doctors  of  all  the  Uui* 
vcrsities,  or  than  can  \n  found  in  their  opinions."  (Luther,  tom.  1.  Jjatin. 
Jeuens.,  page  86,  6,  opud  neupelium,  folio  B.  verso.)  Dr.  Henry  More*! 
opinion  of  liim  is  thus  given  in  the  Gen.  Biog.  Dictionary,  whence  this  ao* 
oount,  with  the  quotation  from  Luther,  is  taken  : 
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George  Fox,  and  others  ;  unleBS  it  be,  that  they  conld  writo  or* 
thographically,  make  smooth  periods,  and  had  the  fasliions  of  au» 
thorship  almost  literally  at  their  finpfers'  ends,  M'hile  the  latter,  in 
simplicity  of  soul,  made  their  wonls  immediate  echoes  of  their 
feelings.  Hence  the  Irequency  of  these  phrases  among  them, 
which  have  been  mistaken  fur  pretences  to  immediate  inspiration  ; 
as  for  instance,  "  It  teas  delivered  tinlo  me  ;" — "  /  strove  not  to 
^l^eck  ;" — "  /  said,  I  tvill  be  silent ;" — **  But  the  tcord  teas  in 
rny  heart  as  a  burning  fire ^ — ''and  I  could  not  forbear ^ 
Hence  too  the  unwillingness  to  give  oflence  ;  henco  the  foresight, 
and  the  dread  of  the  clamors,  which  would  be  raised  against 
them,  so  frequently  avowed  in  the  writings  of  these  men,  and 
expressed,  as  was  natural,  in  the  words  of  the  only  book,  with 
which  they  were  familiar.*  **  Woe  is  me  that  I  am  become  a 
man  of  strife,  and  a  man  of  contention, — I  love  peace  :  the  souls 
of  men  are  dear  luito  me  :  yet  because  I  seek  for  light  every  one 
of  them  doth  curse  me  I**  0  !  it  requires  deeper  feeling,  and  a 
stronger  imagination,  than  belong  to  most  of  those,  to  whom 
reasoning  and  fluent  expressions  have  been  a<i  a  trade  learnt  in 
boyhootl,  to  conceive  with  what  might,  with  what  inward  striv- 
ings and  commotion,  the  perception  of  a  new  and  vital  truth 
takes  ])ossession  of  an  uneducated  man  of  genius.  His  medita- 
tions aie  almost  inevitably  employed  on  the  eternal,  or  the  ever- 
lasting ;  for  "  the  world  is  not  his  friend,  nor  the  world's  law.'* 

**  But  mnongAt  nil  the  writini^  of  t)iis  kind  there  was  nooe  which  so  af> 
feotc<l  )iiin,  ns  that  little  IxniIc,  with  which  Lutlier  was  so  prodi;;iou9ly 
plcjisod,  entitled,  *  Thfologica  Ocrwanica  ;*  though  lie  iliftcovered  in  it,  evea 
at  that  time,  several  marks  of  a  deep  mehuiclioly,  and  no  small  ern»r8  in 
matt  era  of  philosopliy.  *  But  that,'  says  our  author,  *  which  he  doth  so 
nii<^htily  inculcate,  viz.  thnt  tee  thoufd  thoroughly  put  off  and  extingninh  cur 
own  proper  will,  that  being  th  u*  dead  to  ourMlvett^  tte  may  live  alone  to  God^ 
and  do  ail  thing*  whatsoever  by  hin  inntinct  and  plenary  penninuon,  was  so 
connatural,  as  it  were,  and  agreeable  to  my  most  intimate  rea8c»n  and  con- 
Si*ience,  that  I  could  not  of  any  thing  wlmtsoever  be  more  clearly  and  ecr** 
tainly  convinced.'" — S.  C] 

*  An  American  Indian  with  little  variety  of  images,  and  a  still  scantier 
stock  of  language,  is  obliged  to  turn  his  few  words  to  many  purposes,  by 
likenesses  so  clear  and  analogies  so  remote  as  to  give  his  language  the  senv 
blauce  and  character  of  lyric  poetry  interspersed  with  grotesques.  Some* 
thing  not  unlike  this  was  the  ease  of  such  men  as  Behmcu  and  Fox  with  re* 
gard  to  the  Bible.  It  was  their  sole  armory  of  expressions,  their  only  orgma 
of  thought 
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I  Need  we  then  be  surprised,  that,  under  an  excitement  at  once  so 
I  strong  and  so  unusual,  the  man's  body  should  sympathize  with 
I  the  struggles  of  his  mind  ;  or  that  he  should  at  times  be  so  far 
deluded,  as  to  mistake  the  tumultuous  sensations  of  his  nerves, 
and  the  co-existing  spectres  of  his  fancy,  as  parts  or  symbols  of 
the  truths  which  were  opening  on  him  ?  It  has  indeed  been 
plausibly  observed,  that  iu  order  to  derive  any  advantage,  or  to 
collect  any  intelligible  meaning,  from  the  writings  of  these  igno- 
rant Mystics,  the  reader  must  bring  with  him  a  spirit  and  judg- 
ment superior  to  that  of  the  writers  themselves  : 

And  what  he  brings,  what  novdi  he  clscwlicro  seek  ?* 

— a  sophism,  which  I  fully  agree  with  Warburton,  is  unworthy 
of  Hilton  ;  how  much  more  so  of  the  awful  Person,  in  whose 
mouth  he  has  placed  it  ?  One  assertion  I  will  venture  to  make, 
as  sugjrested  by  my  own  experience,  that  tliere  exist  folios  on  the 
human  understanding,  and  the  nature  of  man,  which  would  have 
a  far  juster  claim  to  their  high  rank  and  celebrity,  if  in  the  whole 
huge  volume  there  could  be  found  as  much  fulne.<s  of  lieart  and 
intellect,  as  burst  forth  in  many  a  simple  pnge  of  (jeorge  Fox, 
Jac<ib  ]k*hinen,  and  even  of  lU'hmen's  commentator,  the  ])ious 
and  fervid  William  Law.f 

*  [ParmlUc  HcjfjilticHi,  II.  iv.  1.  325.— S.  C.} 

-f  [William  I^iw  wad  born  at  Kiii^*s  Cliffe,  Xorthampton^hiro,  io  1C88, 
lied  April  V,  1701.  A  list  of  seventeen  relii^ioiis  \v«»rk«i  written  by  him  in 
^iven  in  tlie  C«ent.  Mai^.  Nov.  1800.  Toward  the  hitter  end  of  bin  life  lie 
uih'ptiil  **  the  mv8tie  enthusiasm  of  Jaeoh  Dehmen,"  whieh  tinetiireil  liis  later 
\vritin;;s;  and  of  that  author's  works  he  prepared  an  Kn«;lish  edition. 
(livhinenV,  Jac<ib,  AVorks,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  Life  of  the  Author,  with 
fiL^iir«*H  illustrating  )iis  principles.  Li'ft  by  the  Hev.  William  Ijiw,  3LA« 
l^»nd.in.  1704-81.     4  vols.  4to.) 

3Ir.  Southey  h:\»  the  following  passage  ou  I^iiw  in  his  IJfe  of  Wesley: 

"About  this  time  Wesley  became  ])ersonaUy  ai*<|u:iintetl  with  \VilIiam 
Law,  a  man  whose  writini^s  eompleted  what  Jeremy  Taylor,  mitl  the  trea- 
tise De  Jmitatiouf  Chrhti,  had  b*«j;un.  When  lirst  lie  visited  him,  he  wa* 
pivpared  to  object  to  his  views  of  Christian  duty  as  t«Mi  elevatetl  to  be  at- 
tainable; but  Law  silenced  and  satisfied  him  by  reply in<;,  *  We  shall  do  well 
to  aim  at  the  hi^liest  tlei^rees  of  ]>er  feet  ion,  if  we  may  thereby  at  least  at- 
tain to  nuMlioerity.*  Law  is  a  powerful  writer:  it  is  said  that  few  Urnkn 
have  ever  made  so  many  relii^ious  enthusiasts  as  his  Christian  IVrftH'tioti 
and  his  Serious  Cidl :  indeed,  the  youth  who  sliouhl  rea<l  them  without  Ix^iix 
}>erilousIy  alfected,  must  liave  either  a  li^ht  mind  or  an  unusually  stroiii( 
one.     But  Law  himself,  who  has  sluikeu  so  many  intellects,  sacritieed  his 
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The  feeling  of  gratitude,  which  I  cherish  toward  these  men, 
has  caused  me  to  digress  further  than  I  had  foreseen  or  proposed ; 
but  to  have  passed  them  over  in  an  historical  sketch  of  my 
litiirary  life  and  opinions,  would  have  seemed  to  me  like  the  de- 
nial of  a  debt,  the  concealment  of  a  boon.  For  the  writin«:8  of 
these  Mystics  acted  in  no  slight  degree  to  prevent  my  mind  from 
being  imprisoned  M'ilhin  the  outline  of  any  single  dogmatic  sys- 
tem. They  contributed  to  keep  alive  the  heart  in  the  head ; 
gave  me  an  indistinct,  yet  stirring  and  working  presentiment,  that 
all  the  products  of  the  mere  reflective  faculty  partook  of  death, 
and  were  as  the  rattling  twigs  and  sprays  in  winter,  into  which 
a  sap  was  yet  to  be  propelled  from  some  root  to  M'hich  I  had  not 
penetrated,  if  they  Mere  to  aflbrd  my  soul  either  food  or  shelter. 
If  they  were  too  ofteu  a  moving  cloud  of  smoke  to  me  by  day,  yet 
they  were  always  a  pillar  of  fire  throughout  the  night,  during  my 
wanderings  through  the  wilderness  of  doubt,  and  enabled  me  to 
skirt,  without  crossing,  the  sandy  deserts  of  utter  unbelief.  That 
the  system  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  an  irreligious  Pan- 
theism, I  well  know.     The  IJthios  ol"  5:>pinoza,*  may,  or  may  not, 

own  At  InBt  to  tlio  rovcriea  atul  rlia^modies  of  Jiic«>b  Bfbiuon.  Perhap«  tlia 
ni't  of  on^ruvin^  wiw  never  applie«l  to  n  inoro  extniordiimry  piir|)08e,  ui»r  in 
a  more  extnionliiinry  nmmicir,  than  whcu  the  nonsense  of  the  German  shoe- 
maker was  elueifiated  in  a  series  of  prints  after  Law  a  desi<^is,  representing 
the  anatomy  of  the  spiritual  man.  His  own  happiness,  however,  was  cer* 
tainly  not  diminished  hy  the  ehani^e:  the  system  of  the  aseptic  is  dark  ami 
elieerK'ss;  but  mystieism  lives  in  a  sunshine  (»f  its  own,  and  tireams  uf  the 
li<r1it  of  heaven ;  while  the  visions  of  the  aseclie  are  sueh  as  the  fear  of  the 
devil  pro<Iuee9,  rather  than  the  hive  of  OtnL"     Vol.  i.  pj>.  57-8. 

nie  fortheomin<;  new  edition  of  the  Life  of  Wesley  etintains  numeroiit 
marginal  notes  by  Mr.  C«»lerid«?e.  Amon*^  these  are  two,  explaining  andde 
fending  some  of  the  German  shoemaker  s  and  liis  eommeututor's  sense  or 
"nonsense.** — S.  C] 

•  [Kthlca  orJhie  geometrico  dnnonstraia,  Barueh  or  Benedict  de  Spimna 
was  lx)rn  at  Amsterdam,  Nov.  24,  1032,  was  the  sou  of  a  l*ortugueso  Jev; 
died  at  the  Haffue,  Feb.  21,  1677. 

Cousin  positively  denies  the  charge  of  atheism,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  laid,  aj^ainst  Spinoza,  deehiring  it  to  have  originated  in  personal  aninio« 
ity,  as  did  a  similar  one  ai^ainst  Wolf.  He  aftirms  that  Spinoza's  is  by  no 
niiMUs,  either  in  terms,  or  in  the  spirit  of  the  author,  an  atheistic  system, 
but  rather  a  pantheism  (formal  and  n4»t  materiad  like  that  of  the  Eleatics) 
containing  an<l  unfohling  a  liigh  and  worthy  notion  of  G<kL  **  Ce  nest  qua  i 
une  e]M>quo  recent e,"  says  he,  '*quV>n  a  cimimenee  a  traiter  avec  plusdejut- 
iiee  la  personue  et  la  doctrine  de  ce  grand  homme,  et  en  nidme  temps  on  a 
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be  an  instance.  But  at  no  time  could  I  believe,  that  in  ttsd/and 
essentially  it  is  incompatible  with  rclij^iou,  natural  or  revealed  : 
and  now  I  am  most  thorouj^hly  persuaded  of  the  contrar}'.  The 
■\\Titin«rs  of  the  illustrious  sapre  of  Koenigsbcrpr,  the  founder  of  the 
Critical  Philosophy,  more  than  any  other  work,  at  once  invigora- 
ted and  disciplined  my  luiderstanding.  The  originality,  the  depth, 
and  the  compression  of  the  thoughts  ;  the  novelty  and  subtlety, 
yet  solidity  and  importance  of  the  distinctions ;  the  adamantine 
chain  of  the  logic  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  add — (paradox  as  it 
"will  appear  to  those  who  have  taken  their  notion  of  Immanuel 
Kant  irom  Reviewers  and  Frenchmen) — the  clearness  and  evi- 

deermvort,  par  la  inethode  critique  (the  method  of  luint),  Ic  cote  f<»ible  du 
Bvstcmo."  Spiiiozu  must  imieod  hftve  boon  a  most  elalmrate  hypocrite  if  he 
Avas  consciously  niuJ  intentionally  an  atheist.  How  strange  it  appears  that 
Cliristians,  ii'lio  arc  commanded  to  hope  and  believe  all  thinics  favorably  of 
others,  should  have  such  an  appetite  ft>r  discoveriuf?  unWlief  and  misbelief 
even  in  tliose  who  manifest  no  evil  heart  or  j^<»dlesa  temper !  It  would 
Boein  ns  if  some  men*s  faith  could  not  be  kept  alive  and  properly  exercised, 
unless,  like  the  passionate  Lord  in  the  play,  it  were 

allow'd  a  carcass  to  insult  on,* 

the  vile  body,  to  wit,  of  some  other  man*s  infidelity  and  irreligion. 

"  I  have  often  thought,"  says  Mr.  Coleridge,  in  his  Notes  on  Noble's  Ap- 
peal, **  of  writing  a  work  to  l>e  entitled  Vhtdicuc  HetirodoxfC^  Mtve  celebrium 
virorftm  ^apadoyfiarl^ovTuv  iUfcn$io  ;  that  is,  Vindication  of  Great  Men  un- 
justly branded  ;  and  at  such  times  the  names  prominent  to  my  mind's  eye 
have  l)een  (>iordano  Bruno,  Jacob  Belimeu,  Iknedict  Spinoza,  and  Emanuel 
Swe^h'nlKirp." 

Still  it  wsis  Mr.  Coleridge's  ultimate  opinion,  that  Spinoza's  system  ex 
eluded  or  wante<]  the  true  ground  of  faith  in  (x<m1  as  tlie  Supreme  Intelli- 
geuec  and  AI>solute  AVill,  to  whom  maa  owes  religious  fealty.  He  speakt 
thus  in  Tlie  Friend,  Essay  xi.  H.  p.  4*70. 

*'11ie  inevitable  result  of  all  consequent  reasoning;,  in  which  the  intellect 
refuses  to  acknowledge  a  higher  or  deeper  ground  than  it  can  itself  supply, 
and  weens  to  possess  within  itself  the  centre  of  its  own  system,  is — and 
from  Zeno  the  Eleatic  to  S))inoza,  and  from  Spinoza  to  the  Sehellings, 
Okens,  and  tlu*ir  adherents  of  the  present  day,  ever  has  Ix^cn — pantheism 
under  iino  or  other  of  its  mode?),  the  least  repulsive  of  which  differs  from  the 
rest,  not  in  its  consequences,  which  arc  one  and  the  uunc  in  all,  and  in  all 
ulikc  are  practically  atheistic,  but  only  as  it  may  express  the  striving  of  the 
philosopher  himself  to  hide  these  consequences  from  his  own  mind." — S.  C] 

*  Tliis  line,  from  Tlic  Nice  Valor  or  llie  Pa^tsionate  Madman  of  Beau- 
mont and  FleTchcr,  I  first  saw  quoted  by  Mr.  Southey  in  a  letter  to  ]^(r. 
Murray. 
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denre,  of  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason ;  and  Critiqae  of  the 
Judgment ;  of  the  Metaphysical  Elements  of  Natural  Philosopby ; 
and  of  his  Religion  within  the  bounds  of  Pure  Reason,  took 
possession  of  me  as  with  a  giant's  hand.*  After  fifteen  years' 
familiarity  with  them,  I  still  read  these  and  all  his  other  produc- 
tions with  undiminished  delight  and  increasing  admiration.  The 
few  passages  that  remained  obscure  to  me,  after  due  eflbrts  of 
thought  (as  the  chapter  on  original  app€rception\),  and  the  ap 

*  [Hie  Critique  of  the  pure  Reason,  Kritikder  reinen  Vemun/i,  ooeupiet 
vol  ii.  of  the  collective  editioQ  of  the  works  of  Kaut  in  ten  vols.  Leipzig; 
1838.  It  first  appeared  in  1781.  The  Critique  of  the  Judgment,  Kritik 
der  Urtheihkraft,  1790,  is  contained  in  vol  vii.  Tlie  Met.  EL  of  N.  Philos- 
ophy, MetaphyxhcUe  Anfangsgrunde  der  Xaturwis9en»c/iafi^  1786,  may  be 
found  in  vol.  viti.  at  p.  439.  Ueli<^ion  within  the  bounds  of  pure  Renaoa 
•^Rfligion  inner haib  der  Grenzen.  der  btosen  Vernuu/tt  1793,  in  voL  vL 
IX  159. 

Immanuel  Kant  was  born  at  Koonigsbcrg  in  1724,  was  appointed  Rector 
of  the  University  there  in  1786,  after  having  decluied  repeated  oflfors  from 
the  King  of  Prussia,  of  a  Professorship  in  the  Universities  of  Jena,  Erlaa- 
gen,  Mittau,  and  II  ille,  with  the  rank  of  privy  counsellor ;  and  died  at  liis 
uutivc  place,  nearly  80  years  old,  Pcb.  12,  1804. — S.  C. 

llic  following  note  is  pencilled  in  Mr.  C.*8  copy  of  Schelling*8  PAiVos- 
ophinche  Schri/leti^  but  the  date  does  not  appear. 

'*  I  iiflicve  in  my  depth  of  being,  that  the  three  great  works  since  the 
)nt'*o:]uction  of  Christianity  are, — Bacon*s  Xovum  Organum^  and  his  other 
works,  as  far  as  they  are  commentaries  on  it : — Spinoza's  Ethica^  with  his 
Letters  and  other  pieces,  as  far  as  they  are  comments  on  his  Ethics :  and 
Kant*s  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason,  and  his  other  works  as  oonimentaries 
on,  anti  applications  of  the  same.*' — AW.] 

f  [Kritik  der  reinen  Vernnufi.  Transsc.  Elomentarlehre  ii.Th,  1,  Abtli- 
i.  Rueh.  2,  Ilatiptst.  2,  Absclm.  Transsc.  De<luction  der  reinen  Verstandes- 
bej^'ilfe.  §  16  V^onderurfpriluglirh^gnffietiscftenEinheitderApfiereepiion, 
Works,  Leipzig,  1838,  vol.  ii.  p.  129.  Apperception  is  treated  ot,  or  refer- 
red to  generally,  throughout  the  division  of  the  work  entitletl,  Transcen* 
dental  Deduction  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  Understanding,  ending  at 
p.  153. 

Apporcoptiim  is  thus  defined  by  Dr.  WilHch,  in  his  Elements  of  theCril 
ical  Phil«>H(»phy,  p.  143. 

"Apperception  or  Consciousness,  or  the  faculty  of  becoming  eonscioai, 
■ij^itii's 

1.  In  general,  the  same  as  representation,  or  the  faculty  of  representing: 

2.  In  particular,  the  representation  as  distinct  from  the  subject  that  rep 
resents,  and  from  the  object  that  is  represented, 

8.  Self-conscioHxnefff,  for  wbicli  we  have  two  faculties, 
a.  The  empiricaL  the  internal  sense,  t.  e.  the  couseiousneM  of  wr  ttat« 
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parent  contradictions  ivhich  occur,  I  soon  found  were  hints  and 
insinuations  referring^  to  ideas,  which  Kant  either  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  avow,  or  which  he  considered  as  consistently  loft 
behind,  in  a  pure  analysis,  not  of  human  nature  in  toto,  but  of  the 
speculative  intellect  alone.  Here  therefore  he  was  constrained  to 
commence  at  the  point  of  reJlcctioUy  or  natural  consciousness . 
while  in  his  vioral  system  ho  wns  perun'tted  to  assume  a  higher 
|;rouud  (the  autonomy  of  the  will)  as  a  ]H)Htulate  dcMlucible  from 
the  unconditional  command,  or  (in  the  technical  lan(2[uu(re  of  his 
school)  the  categorical  imperative,  of  the  cons<;ienee.  He  had 
been  in  imminent  dangler  of  persecution  during  the  reijrn  of  the 
late  king  of  Prussia,  that  strange  compound  of  lawless  debauchery 
and  priest-ridden  superstition  :  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had 
little  inclination,  in  his  old  i\\!;Qy  to  act  over  again  the  fortunes, 
and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  AVolf.*  The  expulsion  ol'  tho  first 
among  Kant's  disciples,  who  attempted  to  complete  his  system, 
from  the  University  of  Jena,  M'ith  the  confiscation  and  prohibition 
of  the  obnoxious  work  by  the  joint  eflbrts  of  the  courts  of  Saxony 
^nd  Hanover,  sup]>lied  experimental  proof,  that  the  venerable  old 
man's  caution  was  not  groun<lless.  In  spite  thereibre  of  his  own 
declarations,  I  could  never  believe,  that  it  was  possible  ibr  him 
to  have  meant  no  more  by  his  Noumcnoyi,  or  Thing  in  itself, 
than  his  mere  words  express ;  or  that  in  his  own  conception  he 
confined  the  whole  ^>/a.s//c  j)ower  to  the  fbrms  of  the  intellect, 
leaving  for  the  external  cause,  ibr  the  matcrialc  of  our  sensations, 

ut  any  time  of  our  obsorvntionf*.    Tliis  18  as  subject  to  change  as  tlie 
observations  tliemsclves ;  con^idereil  in  itRcIf,  it  u  not  eonHned  to 
any  one  place,  and  does  not  relate  to  the  identity  of  the  Bubj^'ct. 
6«  llic  ironHcmJetitaf,  pure,  original,  f .  e.  the  e<iniH.'iousnei«s  of  the  iden- 
tity of  ouriielves,  with  all  the  variety  of  empirical  consciousness.     It 
IS  that  Belf-iHincteiouHness,  ivhich  generatcrt  the  bsn*c  idea  '  7,*  or  '  / 
tftitik,'  as  U'ing  the  simple  correlative  of  all  other  ideas,  and  the  con- 
dition of  their  unity  and  necessary  connection." 
See  also  Nit6eh*8  (General  and  Intro<luctory  View  of  Professor  Ivant's 
Principles,  a  very  clear  summary,  pp.  111-113. — S.  C] 

•  [Christian  Wolf,  the  most  celebrated  supiKirter  of  the  school  of  Leib- 
ikitx,  was  lM)rn  at  Breslau  in  l(>7tK  In  1707  he  ))eeame  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics at  .Halle;  was  accused  of  atheism  by  liis  envious  colleagues,  was 
driven  from  his  employ  by  their  cabals  in  1723,  and  went  to  teach  at  Mar- 
burg, as  Profissor  of  Philosopliy  ;  he  was  afterwards  honorably  recalled  to 
llalle  in  1740,  and  dietl  at  that  town,  April  0,  1754.  From  Victor  Cotnin's 
JJainul  deVJIintoire  de  la  Philo^ophie,  ii.  173-4.— S.  C] 
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a  niatter  without  form,  which  is  doubtless  meoneeivabla.*  I 
entertained  doubts  likewise,  M'hether,  in  his  own  mind,  he  eveu 
laid  all  the  stress,  which  he  appears  to  do,  on  the  moral  postu- 
lates.t 

An  idea,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word,  can  not  be  conveyed 
but  by  a  symbol ;  and,  except  in  |i^eometry,  all  symbols  of  neces- 
sity involve  an  apparent  contradiction.}  'inat^f^as  avt^itoiatP:  and 
lor  thorto  who  could  not  pierce  through  this  symbolio  husk,  his 
writings  were  not  intended.  Questions  which  can  not  be  fully 
answered  without  ex{>osing  the  resjiondent  to  personal  danger,  are 

•  [7rnmMc,  M  p.  114. 

T!io  reader  iiiny  ctHiipnrc  this  pti08n<?o  with  Sehell]iig*8  ronmrks  on  the 
dtH'triiKi  of  Kunt,  in  the  tliird  tract  of  the  7Vm7.  Scftri/L  pp.  275-6,  the  title 
c»f  wliieli  has  alre:i(ly  lx*eri  given,  and  to  which  Mr.  C.  himself  refers  hit 
readers  in  chap.  xii. 

hi  the  Introduction  to  the  JJcen^  Schclling  says  of  the  Kantian  phiW 
ophy,  on  this  particular  point,  tlmt,  as  acute  men  have  objected,  *'it  makes 
all  conceptions  of  cause  and  effect  arise  in  our  niiml, — in  our  represent  at  ious 
alone ;  and  yet  the  representations  themselves  a$^in,  according  to  the  law 
of  causality,  operate  upon  us  through  outward  thinjfs*." — ^ote  at  p.  10. 

Thus  the  Idealism  of  Berkeley  deprives  us  of  Nature  (or  an  objective 
world)  aU(»^cth€r,  ^iviii^  us,  instead  of  it,  a  seenun^  e«>py  of  such  a  world 
in  each  intlividual  mind  : — the  Idealism  of  Kant— 4 tin)  UteraHy  undtrtUooa 
on  one  point) — leaves  us  Nature,  but  reduces  her  to  a  blank, — an  unsocn 
cause  o(  all  we  s(«  without  us,  although  cause,  by  his  own  showing,  exists 
only  ir/V/r/n  us: — the  system  of  Locke  cuts  Nature  in  two— lets  her  retain 
one  lialf  of  her  constituent  properties,  while  it  makes  her  but  the  unknown 
cause  in  us  of  the  other  half: — the  Scotch  system  (in  the  opinion  of  the 
Transcendental ist),  equally  with  the  two  hist-nicntioneii,  cuts  us  off  from 
Nature  while  it  briui^  Nature  to  bear  ui^on  us  as  eh>scly  as  possible ;  i| 
affirms  an  evident  absurdity,  and  calls  it  a  hidden  mystery  ;  it  tries  to  be 
cautious,  yet  is  incautious  enough  to  assume  the  whole  matter  in  debate, 
namely,  tliat  the  objective  and  the  subjective  systems  are  distinct  fronv 
and  extrinsic  to,  one  another ;  it  teaelu^s  us  to  escape  from  a  diftictdty  by 
shutting  our  eyes :  but  eyes  were  nmdc  to  be  open  and  not  to  be  shut,— 
except  ft»r  the  sake  of  rest;  when  we  unclose  them  again  there  is  the  same 
difficulty,  staring  us  full  in  the  face. — S.  C] 

f  [Kant  8  doctrine  on  this  head  is  fully  explained  in  his  Foundation  fitr 
\hr  Metaplnf8ique  of  Morah,  first  publishctl  in  1786,  and  Critique  of  tka 
Pj-actiral  AVffAow— 1788.     Works,  vol.  iv.— S.  C] 

\  [**  Now  this  Bupersensuous  ground  of  all  that  is  sensuous,  Kant  sym* 
bdizcd  by  the  expression  thiuffn  tu  them^elvrn — which,  like  all  other  syni- 
liolic  expressions,  c<»ntains  in  itself  a  contradiction,  because  it  seeks  to  rep* 
resent  tlie  unconditioned  through  a  conditioned,  to  inako  tbo  infinite  finiteu* 
AbhanJlungeti,  Phil,  Schri/t.  pp.  276-7.— S.  C] 
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not  entitled  to  a  fair  answer  ;  and  yet  to  say  this  openly,  would 
in  many  canoB  iurniHli  the  very  advanta<^e,  which  the  adversary 
i.s  insidiously  8cckin<^  ailcr.  Veracity  dues  not  consist  in  saying, 
but  in  the  intention  of  cuinmunicating,  truth  ;  and  the  philosopher 
who  can  not  utter  the  whole  truth  without  conveynif^  falsehood, 
and  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  exciting  the  most  malignant  pas* 
sions,  is  constrained  to  express  himself  either  mythically  oi 
equivocally.  AVIien  Kant  thereibre  was  importuned  to  settle  the 
disputes  of  his  commentators  himself,  by  declaring  what  he  meant, 
how  could  he  decline  the  honors  of  martyrdom  with  less  oflcnce, 
than  by  simply  replying,  "  I  meant  what  I  said,  and  at  the  age 
of  near  four-i!«ore,  I  have  something  else,  and  more  important  to 
do,  than  to  write  a  commentary  on  my  own  works." 

FicnTE*s  Wisse^isc/ui/lslehrc,*  or  Lore  of  Ultimate  Science, 
was  to  add  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  ;  and  by  commencing  with 
an  actt  instead  of  a  thiffg  or  substance,  Fichte  assuredly  gave 
the  first  mortal  blow  to  Spinozism,  as  taught  by  Spinoza  him- 
self; and  supplied  the  idea  of  a  system  truly  metaphysical,  and 
of  a  mcfaphf/siqifc  truly  systematic  (i.  c.  having  its  spring  and 
principle  within  itself).  But  this  fundamental  idea  he  overbuilt 
with  a  heavy  mass  of  mere  nofiofis,  and  psychological  acts  of 
arbitrary  reflection.     Thus  his  theory  degenerated  into  a  crudet 

*  [J.  Gottlieb  P*iclite  was  born  on  tlic  19th  of  Miiy,  1*762,  at  Ramnie 
nau,  in  Upper  Lustitio,  and  died  at  Berlin,  where  he  )iad  occupied  a  Pro 
feHsor*8  ehair  in  the  recoiitly  founded  UnivcrBity,  Jan.  29,  1814.  Tlie 
WihVHBchtiflnhhrf!  w;is  firnt  publislied  at  Weimar  in  1796 ;  afterwnnls 
in  an  enlarged  edition  at  Jena,  1798.  V.  Cousin*8  Manud,  li.  272,  289. 
— S.C.] 

f  llic  following  burlesque  on  the  Fichtean  Egolnnua  may,  perhaps,  be 
amusing  to  the  few  who  have  studied  the  system,  and  to  those  who  are  un< 
nequainted  with  it,  may  convey  as  tolerable  a  likeness  of  Fiehte*fl  idealism 
as  ^'an  be  expected  from  an  avowed  caricature. 

llic  Catet^orieal  Imperative,  or  the  annunciation  of  the  new  Tcutonio 
Ood,  'EniENKAlIIAN :  a  dithyrumbie  Ode,  by  Queukofk  Vo.m  Klubstick, 
Griimniarian,  and  Subrecior  in  Gt/mnanic*  •  • 

J'Ju  I  Dei  vice$  grreus,  iptte  Divun, 

(Speak  Knt^lisli,  Friend !)  the  Goc  Jmperativun^ 

Here  on  this  market-cross  aloud  I  cry : 

1,1,11  I  itself  I! 

The  form  and  tlie  suljstance,  the  what  and  the  why, 

Tlie  when  and  the  where,  and  the  low  and  the  hi^ 

The  inside  aui  outside,  the  earth  and  the  sky. 
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egoismus,  a  boastful  and  hyperstoic  hostility  to  Nature,  as  life- 
less, godless,  and  altogether  unholy  ;  ivhile  his  religion  consisted 
in  the  assumption  of  a  mere  Ordo  ardinans,  ivhieh  we  were 
permitted  exoterice  to  call  God  ;  and  his  ethics  in  an  ascetic, 
and  almost  monkish,  mortification  of  the  natural  passions  and 
desires.* 

I,  you  and  lie,  and  lie,  you  and  I, 
All  souIa  and  all  UmIios  are  I  itttclf  1 1 

All  I  itself  1 1 

(Fuols !  a  truce  with  this  starting!) 

All  my  I!  all  my  I! 
IIe*8  a  heretic  dog  avIio  but  ad<ls  Betty  Martini 
Thus  erieil  the  GikI  with  high  imperial  tone ; 
In  robe  of  stifteist  state,  that  seoflfod  at  beauty, 
A  pronoun-verb  imjK*rative  ho  shone— 
llien  subsitantivc  and  phiral-binj^ular  grown 
lie  thus  spake  on !     Ik-hohl  in  I  alone 
(For  <  thies  boast  a  syntax  <if  their  own) 
Or  if  in  ye,  yet  as  I  doth  depute  ye, 
In  O !  I,  you,  the  vocative  of  duty  1 
I  of  the  world*s  whole  Lexicon  the  root  I 
Of  the  whole  universe  of  touch,  sound,  sight 
The  genitive  and  ablative  to  b»K»t : 
The  accu:*ative  of  wronjj,  the  nom*native  of  righti 
And  in  all  cases  the  case  aljs<ilute ! 
Self-construed,  I  all  other  uioimIs  decline: 
Imperative,  from  nothing  we  derive  us ; 
Yet  at  a  super-postulate  of  mine, 
Une<»nstrued  antecedence  I  assign 
To  X,  Y,  Z,  the  GikI  hifinithus  ! 

*  [This  account  of  Fichtc^s  theory,  however  just,  may  euQTfj  to  snoie 
readers  a  very  unjust  notion  of  the  man  and  of  his  teaching  in  general'  It 
may  lead  them  to  imagine  liim  cold,  hard,  and  dry,  and,  in  his  turn  of  mind, 
rather  of  the  earth  earthy^  than  heavenward  tending ;  whereas  be  seems  to 
have  been  an  ardent  tpiritualiKt,  *'  a  clear,  c:dm  enthusiast  ;*'  and  whatever 
his  system  may  have  Wt-n,  as  mere  metaphysics,  yet  in  his  thoughts  on  the 
Divine  Idea,  to  have  arrived  at  the  same  point,  as  far  as  feeling  is  ooneerned, 
snd  all  tliat  under  (imfs  grace  in^^pires  the  heart  and  moulds  the  plan  nod 
course  of  action,  with  those  who  talk,  in  ortlunlox  phraseology,  of  the  fJfe 
•/*  God  in  the  »oul  of  man,  Mr.  Carly  le  lius  spoken  of  Fichte  in  the  *'  Hero 
Worship,"  and  someof  )iis  striking  »says,  with  his  ustial  force  and  felicity, 
and  jxiwer  of  casting  an  interest,  either  in  the  way  of  creation  or  of  repre- 
sentation, around  cerhiin  characters — investing,  as  it  were,  with  a  royal 
rol)e  of  glowing  language  and  high  attributimis,  whomsoever  it  delights 
him  Ut  honor.  But  the  Ixst  illuslruti<»n  of  Fichte*s  te:iching  is  to  be  found 
ill  his  hie.     *'  No  man  of  his  time,'* — says  Mr.  Sinitli,  who  has  lati  ly  published 
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In  Schclling's  Niitur-Philosophie,^  and  the  Systoa  de$  trafi^ 

a  translation  of  his  work  On  the  Xature  of  the  Scholar,  with  a  memoir  of 
the  author — "  few  pcrhapB  of  any  time,  exercised  a  more  powerful  spirit- 
Btirrinp;  influonee  over  the  iiiiiuls  (»f  liis  fellow-c<»untrymen.  Tlie  ceaseless 
effort  of  his  life  was  to  roui«e  men  to  a  sense  of  the  divinity  of  tlieir  own 
nature — U*  fix  their  thouf^hts  upon  a  spiritual  life  as  the  only  true  and  real 
life — to  teach  them  to  hntk  u|Min  all  else  as  mere  hIiow  and  unreality,  and 
thus  to  lead  tlu'm  to  eonntant  eifort  after  the  hi^hcMt  Ideal  of  purity,  vir- 
tue, imlependenee,  and  self-denial.  To  this  ennoblinj^  enterprise  he  e*»nfte- 
cruted  his  Ix'in^,  ite.  Truly  indeed  has  he  been  descrilictl  by  one  of  our 
own  country's  bri^litest  ornaments,  as  a  'colossal,  atlamantine  spirit,  stand- 
ing  erect  and  clear,  like  a  Cato  Major  amon^  dejijenerate  men  ;  fit  to  have 
been  the  teacher  fif  the  Stoa,  and  to  have  discoursed  of  In-auty  and  virtue 
in  the  groves  of  Acaileme/  Ihit  the  sublimity  of  his  intellect  easts  no  shade 
on  the  soft  current  of  his  affections,  which  flows,  pure  and  unbroken,  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  to  enrich,  fertilize,  and  ad<M'n  it.  We  prize 
liis  philosophy  deeply  ;  it  is  to  us  an  invaluable  posses^it^n,  for  it  seems  th«s 
noblost  expf»«iti«)n  to  which  we  have  yet  listened,  of  Inunan  nature  and  di- 
vine truth ;  but  with  reverent  thankfulness  we  acknowledge  a  still  higher 
debt,  f'lr  he  has  left  behind  him  the  best  gift  which  man  can  bi'queath  t«> 
man — a  brave,  heroic,  human  life." 

**  In  the  first  churchyard  fnmi  the  Orauienburg  gate  of  Berlin  stands  a 
tall  obelisk  with  this  inscription : — 

The  teachers  shall  Fhino 

As  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ; 

And  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness 

As  the  stars  forever  and  ever. 

It  marks  the  grave  of  Fichte.  The  faithful  partner  of  his  life  sleeps  at  hii 
feet." 

Fichte  married  a  niece  of  Klopstock,  a  high-minded  woman,  by  whom  he 
had  an  only  son,  the  author  of  writings  on  religious  philosophy  of  some 
ioterest.  Cousin  speaks  of  the  great  influence  which  the  Idealism  of  Fichte 
exercised  over  his  contemporaries,  and  its  serious  direction  toward  anti- 
sensuailistie  doctrines,  impressed  on  nuuiy  minds  by  the  masculine  eloquence, 
which  was  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  author*s  talent.  But  he  affirms 
that  Fichte's  theory  finally  shared  the  common  destiny  of  all  systems,  and 
proved  unable  to  acquire  a  general  authority  in  philosophy.  Pp.  113-116. 
— S.  C] 

*  [On  this  title  of  Schelling*s,  Mr.  C.  makes  the  following  remarks  in  a 
marginal  note  in  the  P/til,  Schrift, 

I  can  not  approve  Schelling's  choice  of  the  proper  name,  Natur-Philoso* 
phie ;  because,  in  the  first  ])lace.  it  is  a  useless  paradox;  in  the  second 
place,  sclei'ted  to  make  the  difference  between  his  own  system  and  that  of 
iiij  old  master  Fichte  greater  than  it  is;  and  lastly,  because  the  phrase  has 
been  long  and  universally  appropriated  to  the  knowledge  ii'hich  does  not 
include  the  pecnlia  of  Man ;  that  is,  to  Physiology.     The  identity  of  the 
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fcendenfalen  Idealtsmus,*  I  first  found  a  genial  coincidence  with 
inueli  that  I  had  toiled  out  for  myself,  and  a  powerful  assistance 
in  what  I  had  yet  to  do. 

I  have  introduced  this  statement,  as  appropriate  to  the  narrative 
natiin*  of  this  Hkctch ;  yet  rather  in  relercnco  to  th^  v/urk  which 
I  liuvc  iiiinonnced  in  a  prcce<lin);  pn^'e,  than  to  my  presen.  suhject. 
It  would  bo  but  a  incre  act  of  justice  to  myself,  were  I  to  waru 
my  future  readers,  that  an  identity  of  thought,  or  even  similarity 
of  phrase,  will  not  be  at  all  times  a  certain  proof  that  thcpassa^ 
lias  been  borrowed  from  Sehellin^,  or  that  the  conceptions  were 
originally  learnt  from  him.  In  this  instance,  as  in  the  dramatic 
lectures  of  Schickel  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  from  the 
same  motive  of  self-defence  a<rainst  the  charge  of  plajfiarism, 
many  of  the  most  strikin^if  resemblances,  indeed  all  the  main  and 
fundamental  ideas,  were  born  and  matured  in  my  mind  before  I 

one  with  the  other  U  made  to  appear  as  the  result  of  the  py^tem ;  but  for 
its  titlo,  tlmt  is,  its  proper  or  apprtipriuteil  name,  qui  btnr  ilmttHfjuit,  hm4 
rforr/.— S.  r.  C. 

Fiehtc  speaks  thus  of  the  Xatnr-Philosophie  in  the  second  of  his  series  of 
Lectures  on  the  Nature  of  the  Scholar,  containing  the  definition  of  the  Di* 
vine  Itlea.  "  Hence  we  should  not  bo  blinded  nor  led  astray  by  n  philono- 
pliy  assuming  the  name  of  natural^  which  pretends  to  excel  all  former  phi- 
losophy by  striving  to  elevate  Nature  into  absolute  being  and  into  the  place 
of  Hod.  In  all  ages  the  theoretical  errors,  a.«^well  as  the  moral  corruptions 
of  humanity,  have  arisen  from  falsely  bestowing  the  name  (»f  life  on  tliat 
which  in  itself  i)o8scsses  neither  aljsohite  nor  even  finite  being,  and  seekiii|^ 
for  life  and  its  enjoyments  in  that  which  in  itself  is  dead  Very  far  there- 
fore from  being  a  step  towards  truth,  that  philosophy  is  only  n  return  to 
old  and  already  most  widely  spread  error."  Transhition  by  Mr.  Smitli. — 
S.C.] 

*  [Friedr.  Wilh.  Joseph  Schelling  was  born  at  Leonbcrg  in  Wurtember|f 
on  the  27th  of  January,  1775.  }le  was  Professor  at  Erlangen  in  182tl; 
since  that  time  he  has  movetl  al)out.  During  the  hist  two  years  he  has  lie^ii 
lecturing  at  Berlin,  where  he  hohli*  a  Professorship,  and  has  been  endeavor- 
ing to  show  the  consistency  of  his  philosophical  views  with  a  religious  llie- 
ism :  how  fiir  successfully  or  otherwise,  I  can  not  say,  but  I  believe,  not  so 
as  to  silence  the  great  bo<ly  of  object<»rs. 

SchelHng*s  LUen  zu  finer  PhiloMphie  der  Xahir  {N'atHr-Phifo9ophie\ 
was  Hrst  publislied  at  Li'ipzig  in  1797 ;  a  second  edition  entirely  recast,  ap- 
peared at  Landshut,  in  1 803.  Tlic  SyMrm  des  Tranincendentahn  Idfa/i%ntu» 
was  published  at  Tubingen  in  1800.  The  ^arly  age  at  which  Schelling  put 
forth  his  profound  speculations,  displaying  so  deep  an  insight  into  former 
philos<»))hi(>s,  and  so  mu<:h  general  km»wle<lge|  renders  them  one  of  the  la 
tellectual  wonders  of  the  world.— 8.  C] 
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had  ever  seen  a  8iii<;Ie  pa^^e  of  the  German  Philosopher ;  and  1 
ini<rht  indeed  aflirm  Avith  truth,  before  the  more  imjMirtatit  works 
of  iSchclliii<2^  had  been  M'ritten,  or  at  least  made  public.  Nor  is 
this  coincidence  at  all  to  be  wondered  at.  We  had  studied  in 
the  same  school ;  been  disciplined  by  the  same  preparatory  phi- 
losophy, namely,  the  writinprs  of  Kant ;  we  had  both  equal  obh- 
pations  to  the  polar  lo<ric  and  dynamic  ])hilosophy  of  Giordano 
Itruno ;  and  hH^hellinf^  has  lately,  and,  as  of  recent  acquisition, 
avowed  that  same  aiiectionate  reverence  for  the  laliors  of  Boh 
men,  and  other  myMics,  which  I  had  formed  at  a  much  earliei 
jM'riod.*  The  Cfiincidcnce  of  Schdhiijr's  nystem  with  certain  gen- 
eral ideas  of  Bchmen,  he  declares  to  have  been  vtrrn  coinci- 
dtMicc  ;  while  w/y  obli<rations  have  been  more  direct.  Jfc  needs 
irive  to  ]U*hinen  only  ieelin^rs  of  sympathy  ;  while  I  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  Gud  forbid!  that  I  should  be  suspectetl  of  a 
MJsh  to  enter  into  a  rivalry  with  Sehellinjr  for  the  honors  so  une- 
rjiiivocally  his  right,  not  only  as  a  great  and  original  genius,  but 
a.s  Xhc  founder  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  and  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful improver  of  the   Dynamicf    h^ystem   which,    begun  by 

♦  [Arelulont'on  Hare  wiya  in  regard  to  this  statement:  ** Sehelling «  pain 
plilet"  (in  wliii'li  this  avowal  id 'ei>iitaine<l),  "had  ai»i)eare«l  eleven  years  l)e- 
f(»i*e;  but,  ]»orha|)}«,  it  did  not  fiiul  its  way  to  Kn;;lan«l  till  the  pe:u*e;  and 
C«»h*riil};e,  liaviii*;  reail  it  but  reet-ntly,  inferred  tliat  it  wan  a  reenit  piil^li- 
•niliMii." — S.  C  ) 

f  It  Would  1>c  nn  uet  of  hi;;h  and  alni4»6t  eriniinal  injustiee  to  paM  over 
in  isilenec  the  name  of  Mr.  Kiehard  Suumarez/  a  gentleman  equally  well 
known  an  a  inedieal  man  and  a.s  a  i>hilanthro]>ist,  but  who  deumii<U  notice 
on  the  pre»eut  oeeasion  as  the  author  of  "  A  new  Sy:iiteni  *»f  Phvi'iohjfry''  in 
two  volumes  oetavo,  publii^hed  1797;  antl  in  1812  of  •*  An  Kxaminatiou  of 
the  natural  and  artitieial  Systems  of  Philosophy  whieh  nf>w  ]>revaiP  in  one 
volume,  entitled,  **'llie  IVineiples  of  physiological  ontl  physical  Seienee.** 

•  [Kiehard  Saumarex  was  a  native  of  (luernj^ey,  and  be<«amc  Surgeon  to 
the  Ma^filalon  ]i<»spital,  Ii<»ndon.  lie  puhlisluMl  A  J)hMrrtrttion  on  the  Uni* 
vrrttr  in  ffnutttl,  ami  on  the  pntcrfMton  of  thn  Klemnttn  in  parthular,  Li»ncL 
17l»tt.  8vo. — A  new  System  of  Physioh»;;y,  com prelu'nding  the  Laws  by 
whieh  nnimateil  bciu;^  iu  general,  and  the  huiuan  species  in  partieular,  are 
t^»verned  in  their  several  states  of  health  and  dir^ease.  Loud.  17DS,  2  vols. 
8vo. — Prin<*iph's  and  Eiuls  of  Philosophy.  1811,  8vo. — Prineiph^  of  Physi- 
oh»«;ioid  and  Pliysienl  Seienee,  comprchendin«^  the  cmls  for  wliieh  animated 
lM*inir^«  were  created.  Lond.  1812,  8vo. — Orations  delivered  Ix-forc  the 
Me«li<id  S«K.'iety  of  I/mdon.  1813,  8vo. — Ol>servations  on  Generation  and 
the  IVinriplcs  of  Ufc.     iMcil.  and  Thys.  Jouru.  11.  p.  242.     17ini.— «.  O.J 
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Bruno,  was  re-introduced  (in  a  more  philosophical  form,  and 
freed  from  all  its  impurities  and  visionary  accompaniments)  by 
Kant ;  in  whom  it  was  the  native  and  necessary  growth  of  his 
own  system.  Kant's  followers,  however,  on  whom  (for  the 
greater  part)  their  master's  cloak  had  fallen  without,  or  with  a 
very  scanty  portion  of,  his  spirit,  had  adopted  his  dynamic  ideas, 
only  as  a  more  refined  species  of  mechanics.  With  exception  of 
one  or  two  fundamental  ideas,  which  can  not  be  withheld  from 
Fichte,  to  Schelling  wc  owe  the  completion,  and  the  most  impor* 
tant  victories,  of  this  revolution  in  philosophy.  To  me  it  will  bo 
happiness  and  honor  enough,  should  I  succeed  in  rendering  the 
system  itself  intelligible  to  my  countr}'men,  and  in  the  application 
of  it  to  the  most  awful  of  subjects  for  the  most  important  of  pur- 
poses.    ^Micthcr  a  work  is  the  oflspring  of  a  man's  own  spirit. 

The  latter  work  is  not  quite  equal  to  tlic  former  in  style  or  arrangement 
and  there  is  a  greater  necessity  of  distinguishing  the  principles  of  the  au 
thor*s  philosophy  from  his  conjectures  concerning  color,  the  atmospherie 
matter,  comets,  iL-c.  \('hich,  irhether  just  or  erroneous,  are  by  no  means  ne- 
cessary consequences  of  that  philosophy.  Yet  even  in  this  department  of 
this  volume,  ^I'hieh  I  regard  as  comparatively  the  inferior  work,  the  reason 
ings  by  which  Mr.  Saumarez  invalidates  the  inunanenco  of  an  infinite  power 
in  any  finite  substance  are  the  offspring  of  no  common  mind ;  and  the  ex- 
periment on  the  expansibility  of  the  air  is  at  least  plausible  and  highly  in 
genious.  But  the  merit,  which  will  secure  both  to  the  book  and  to  the 
writer  a  ]u'^]x  and  honorable  name  with  posterity,  consists  in  the  masterly 
force  of  rensuning,  and  the  copiousness  of  induction,  with  which  he  has  as- 
Siiiled,  and  (in  my  opiin'on)  subverted  the  tyranny  of  the  mechanic  system 
in  physiology ;  established  not  only  the  existence  of  final  causes,  but  their 
necessity  and  efficiency  in  every  system  that  merits  the  name  of  philosoph- 
ical; and,  substituting  life  and  progressive  power  for  the  contradictory 
inert  force,  has  a  right  to  be  known  and  remembered  as  the  first  iustaurator 
of  the  dynamic  philosophy  in  England.  The  author*8  views,  as  far  as  con> 
cerns  himself,  are  unborrowed  imd  completely  his  own,  as  he  neither  pos- 
sessed, nor  do  his  writings  discover,  the  least  acquaintance  with  the  works 
4»rKiint,  in  which  the  germs  of  the  philosophy  exist;  and  his  volumes  were 
published  many  years  before  the  full  development  of  these  germs  by  Sehel- 
ling.  Mr.  Saumarez  s  detection  of  the  Braunoniim  system  was  no  light  or 
ordinary  service  at  the  time ;  and  I  scarcely  remember  in  any  work  on  any 
subject  a  confutation  so  thoroughly  satisfactory.  It  is  sufficient  at  this  time 
to  have  stated  the  fact ;  as  in  the  preface  to  the  work,  which  I  have  already 
announced  on  the  Ligos,  I  have  exhibited  in  detail  the  merits  of  this  writer, 
and  genuine  philosopher,  who  needed  only  have  taken  his  foundations 
somewhat  deeper  and  wider  to  have  superseded  a  considerable  part  of  mj 
labors. 

VOL.  Ill  M 
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and  the  product  of  original  thinking,  will  be  discovered  by  tiiosa 
who  are  its  sole  legitimate  judges,  by  better  tests  than  the  mere 
reference  to  dates.     For  readers  in  general,  let  whatever  shall  be 
found  in  this  or  any  future  work  of  mine,  that  resembles,  or  coin- 
cides with,  the  doctrines  of  my  German  predecessor,  though  con- 
temporary, bo  wholly  attributed  to  him :  provided,  that  the  ab- 
sence of  distinct  references  to  his  books,  which  I  could  not  at  all 
times  make  with  truth  as  dcsifrnating  citations  or  thoughts  actu- 
ally derived  from  him  ;  and  which,  I  trust,  would,  after  this  gen- 
eral acknowledgment,  be  superfluous ;  be  not  charged  on  me  as 
an  ungenerous  concealment  or  intentional  plagiarism.     I  have  not 
indeed  {cheii!  res  a?tgusta  domi!)  been  hitherto  able  to  procure 
more  than  two  of  his  books,  viz.  the  1st  volume  of  his  collected 
Tracts,*  and  his  System  of  Transcendental  Idealism  ;  to  which, 
however,  I  must  add  a  small  ]mni[)liIot  against  Firhtc,!  the  spirit 
of  which  was  to  fuy  feelings  painfully  incongruous  with  the  prin- 
ciples, and  which  (with  the  usual  allowance  aflorded  to  an  an- 
tithesis) displayed  the  love  of  wisdom  rather  than  the  wisdom  of 
love.     I  regard  truth  as  a  divine  ventriloquist :  I  care  not  from 
whose  mouth  the  sounds  are  supposed  to  proceed,  if  only  the 
words  are  audible  and  intelligible.     *'  Albeit,  I  must  confess  to  be 
half  in  doubt,  whether  I  should  bring  it  forth  or  no,  it  being  so 
contrary  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  the  world  so  potent  in  most 
men's  hearts,  that  I  shall  endanger  either  not  to  be  regarded  or 
not  to  be  understood. "J 

And  to  conclude  the  subject  of  citation,  with  a  cluster  of  cita 
tions,  which  as  taken  from  books,  not  in  common  use,  may  con* 

•  [F.  W.  J.  Schcllinsf'8  Philosophische  Schri/Un,  Krsler  Band.  (First 
volume.)    Lnmlshut,  1809.—^.  C] 

f  [This  18  tlic  Darlegting  referred  to  iu  a  previous  note.  Tlie  mutual 
cousures  of  Fichte  aud  Schelliug,  and  their  quarrels  about  Nature  and 
the  nature  of  Nature,  are  harsh  breaks  in  the  bright  eurreut  of  their 
writings. 

There  is  to  my  mind  a  great  metaphjsieal  sublimity  in  the  first  part  of 
Fichte*8  Besiimmung  de»  Menschen^  especially  the  passage  begiuDing  In 
jedem  Momente  ihrer  Dauer  %H  Katur  ein  lusamtnenhdngendet  Oauu,  and 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  from  the  words  Dai  Princip  det  Thaiigheit,  p.  11. 
Very  imaginative  is  the  graud  glimpse  these  pasnages  give  of  the  iutereou- 
aected  movements  of  tlie  universe,  presenting  to  the  miud  universality  in 
unity,  and  a  seeming  infinitude  of  the  finite. — S.  C] 

%  [Milton*8  Reason  of  Church  Goverumeut  urged  against  Prelaty.  ]Vx>> 
ii.  chap,  i.— S.  C] 
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tribute  to  the  reader's  amugement,  as  a  yoluntary  before  a  ler^ 
mon  : — "  Dclet  mihi  quidcm  deliciis  literarum  intsceUas  subito 
jam  Jiomifies  adco  esse,  pnesertim  qui  Christianas  seprofiientur, 
et  legere  nisi  quod  ad  AelecinXionemfacit,  sustineant  nihil:  unde 
et  disdjdina  severiorcs  et  philosaphia  ipsa  jam  fere  prarsus 
etiam  a  doctis  negligufUur.  Quod  quidcm  propositum  studi- 
orum,  nisi  mature  corrigitur,  tarn  magnum  rebus  incommodum 
dabitt  quatft  dcdit  barbaries  dim.  Pertinaz  res  barbaries  est, 
fatcor :  scd  mitius  jx>t€St  tamcn,  quam  ilia  mcllities  et  persuasa 
prudcntia  litcrarufn,  si  ratioiic  caret,  sapientia  virtutisque  specie 
mortalcs  miscrc  circuDuluccns,  Succcdet  igitur,  ut  arbitror, 
hand  ita  multo  jpost,  pro  rusticafui  seculi  fiostri  ruditate  capta- 
trix  ilia  communi-Ioquentia  robur  animi  virilis  otnne,  omnem 
virtutcm  mn^culam,  projligatura,  nisi  cavctur^^ 

A  tf)o  prophetic  remark,  whieli  has  been  iti  iiilfihnent  from  the 
year  IGbO,  to  the  present,  1815.  By  ]x:rsuasa  2^nidcntia,  Gry- 
iixus  means  self-complacent  common  senso  as  opposed  to  science 
and  philosopliic  reason. 

JSst  medius  ordo,  et  vclut  equestris,  ingcniorum  quidcm  saga 
ciu?n,  ct  canimodorum  rebus  humanis,  non  tamai  inprimam 
magnitudincm  jxitcntiuin,  Eorum  Iwmimim,  ut  sic  dicam, 
major  aftnona  est.  Scdulum  esse,  nihil  tcfnere  loqui,  assuescert 
,  labori,  ct  imagine  prudenttoo  et  modestias  tegere  angustiores 
partes  caj^tus,  dum  cxercitationcm  ac  usum,  quoisti  in  civilibus 
rebus pollcnt,  j>ro  7iaf.ura  ct  magnitudirie  ingenii  j^eriqtte  acd- 
piunt,^ 

"  As  therefore  physicians  are  many  times  forced  to  leave  such 
methods  of  curing  as  themselves  know  to  be  the  fittest,  and  being 
overruled  by  the  patient's  impaticncy,  are  fain  to  try  the  best 
they  can  :  in  like  sort,  considering  how  the  case  doth  stand  with 

*  [From  *'  Symon  Grynseus's  premonition  to  the  candid  reader,  prefixed 
to  Ficinus's  translation  of  Plato,  published  at  Leydeo,  1557.**  See  TIm 
Friend,  Essay  lii.  II.  p.  33,  where  also  the  same  passage  is  quoted.  Id 
the  original,  as  I  learn  from  the  Editor's  note  in  that  place,  gulam  stands 
for  defectatwnem. — S.  C] 

f  [Barclay's  ArffcnU,  lib.  i.  Leyden,  1630,  12mo.  pp.  63-4,  with  boom 
omissions.  Tlie  original,  after  <usw9cere  labori,  runs  thus :  ei  imagini  &• 
pient'ue  parere,  togcre  angustiores  partes  ingenii.  Jlac  neque  ntmmum  ho- 
minem  desiderani,  et  tola  interdum  9unt  qua  in  laudcUit  Proceribut  SMptWot 
Ut  vfl  abe$M  vitia  pro  virtute  tit ;  vel  non  invidiofus  prudcntia  riwuM  tfl 
Oceani/amam  $e  diffnndat,  dum  exercitationtm,  dBr.-— S.  C] 
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this  present  age,  full  of  tongue  and  weak  of  brain,  behold  we 
would  {if  OUT  subject  permitted  it)  yield  to  the  stream  thereof 
That  way  we  would  be  contented  to  prove  our  thesis,  which 
being  the  worse  in  il.self,  is  notwithstanding  now  by  reason  of 
common  imbecility  the  iitter  and  likelier  to  l>e  brooked.'** 

If  this  fear  could  be  rationally  entertained  in  the  controversial 
age  of  Hooker,  \nider  the  then  robust  discipline  of  the  scholastic 
logic,  pardonably  may  a  writer  of  the  present  times  anticipate  a 
scanty  audience  for  abstrusest  themes,  and  truths  that  can  neither 
be  communicated  nor  received  without  eflbrt  of  thought,  as  well 
as  patience  of  attention. 

*'  Oic  8*io  nou  orro  ul  culcolnr  do'  punti, 
Par  eh'  Asiuina  Stella  a  noi  prcilomiui, 
K'l  Soinaro  el  Cni*trou  si  si:in  congiuuti. 
II  tempo  d'Apuleio  piu  nun  si  nomini : 
Clic  se  tillora  un  sol  liuoin  sembrava  un  Asino, 
J^lillc  Asini  n'  inici  di  ras.scnibran  huomiai  Tf 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  IX. 

Isf  the  precoiliiig  clmpter  Mr.  C.  speaks  of  SchclUiig's  philosophy  as  if  it 
liad  Lis  entire  approb;iti<»n,  aiul  had  been  a(lopto<\  by  him  in  its  vhole  ex- 
tent Yet  it  is  certain  that,  soon  after  tho  composition  of  the  B.  L.,  he  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  the  system,  considered  as  a  fundamental  and  eompre- 
bensivc  scheme,  iotended  to  exhibit  the  relations  of  God  to  the  World  and 
Man.  He  objected  to  it  as  essentially  pantheistic,  though  the  author  has 
positively  disclainied  this  reproach,  and  made  ^rcat  eflforts  to  free  his  sys- 
tem from  the  appearance  of  deserving  it.  To  Mr,  C.  however,  it  appeared, 
OS  originally  set  forth,  to  labor  under  deep  deficiencies — to  be  radicidly  in- 
consistent with  a  belief  in  G(h1,  as  Himself  Moral  and  Intelligent — as  be- 
yond and  above  the  world — as  the  Supremo  Mind  to  which  the  human  mind 
owes  homage  and  fealty — inconsistent  with  any  just  view  and  deep  sense  of 
tho  moral  and  spiritual  being  of  man.  Hie  imposing  grandeur  of  this  phi* 
losophy,  beheld  from  a  distance,  the  narrowness  into  which  it  shrinks  on  a 
nearer  view,  arc  thus  set  forth  by  Cousin  in  his  clear  trenchant  style.  "  La 
philosophic  dc  Seholling  sc  recommande  par  loriginalitc  de  sou  point  de 
▼uc,  la  profondeur  du  travail,  la  consequence  des  parties,  ct  rimmense  por 
tec  des  apjdieations.     Kile  rallie  ii  uiic  seulc  idee  tons  les  etres  de  la  nature. 


•  [Slightly  altered,  with  omissions,  from  Hooker's  Ecclcs.  Polity,  B.  L  o, 
riii  s.  2.— S.  C  ] 
f  Satire  di  Sahator  Rota,  [torn.  i.  p.  84.    La  Jfuaica,  Sat.  i.  1. 1 V.— S.  C  ] 
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P^  U  elle  dearie  let  borridres  qu*oQ  aroit  doan^et  A  la  coofiaiMaiue  hu- 
mainc,  souteaoDt  la  possibiliU  pour  rhomine  non  plus  seulement  d*une  rep- 
r^scntatiou  Bubjcctive,  mais  d'une  ooDimissanco  objective  et  Bcieotifique, 
d*uiic  scicuco  detoriniu^e  dc  Dicu  et  dcs  chosos  diviaca,  ik  ee  tire  que  resprii 
huinain  et  la  subdtiuice  do  1  ctre  Bont  primitiveincDt  idcotiquea.  Cette  phi- 
losophic cnibrnssc  le  cerclo  cntior  doB  comiaissanccB  Bp^culativcsi*  ^c.  Then 
ho  BtatcB  the  diflicultioa  which  beset  the  Bohcino,  oud  after  Bu^rgesting  sot- 
eral  root  object  i(»iis,  ho  exclainis :  "  Quel  hommo  enfia  peut  avoir  la  t^ni6 
rnirc  pretention  de  rcuferuicr  la  nature  do  la  Diviuit6  dans  Tidce  de  Tidcn- 
tite  absoluc  t**  lie  had  previously  observed,  **  La  formo  de  ee  B/stcme  est 
iiuiitis  seientifique  en  rC-alite  quVn  apparcnce.  Sun  probl^me  6toit  de  de- 
duirc,  par  unc  demonstration  reollo  (par  construction),  le  fini  de  Tiufini  et 
lie  l*ab.<M>lu,  le  particulior  dc  runivcrsol.  Or  ce  prMcme  nV#/  point  rt9olu 
el  uc  pcut  ritre.*'  And  he  concludes— "  En  un  mot,  Ic  systcme  tout  entie 
n*est,  d  proprement  parlcr,  qu*une  poesie  de  Tesprit  hmnuin,  seduisante  pai 
Bon  apparonte  facilitc  pour  tout  expliquer,  et  par  sa  mani^re  de  construira 
la  nature." 

I  think,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  tliat  Mr.  Coleridge's  view  of  the  sya 
tern,  after  long  reflection  upon  it,  coincided,  as  to  its  general  charaeter  and  re 
Bult,  Avith  tliat  of  Victor  Cousin,  deeply  as  he  must  have  felt  obliged  to  the 
author  fur  much  that  it  contains.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was 
ever  applying  liis  thoughts  to  the  development  of  a  philosophy  which 
should  more  satisfactorily  perform  what  Schelling*8  splendid  scheme  of 
modern  Platonism  had  seemcil  to  promise,  a  solution  of  the  most  important 
p(*obIemA,  which  are  pri^sentetl  to  huninn  contemplation,  or  at  least  an  an- 
swer to  them  sutKcicnt  to  set  the  human  mind  at  rest.  lie  sought  to  cim- 
struet  a  system  really  and  rationally  religious;  and  since,  in  his  phiU»S4»phi- 
eid  inquiries,  he  "  neither  e«»uld  nor  daretl  throw  off  a  strong  and  awful 
prepossession  in  favor"*  of  that  great  main  outline  of  doctrine  which  came 
to  us  from  the  lirst,  iu  cimipany  with  the  highest  and  purest  moral  teach- 
ings which  the  worhl  has  yet  seen  ;  which  was  felt  after,  if  not  fmnd,  by 
the  best  and  greatest  nnnds  before  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  which  has 
been  received  in  substance,  with  wliatever  variations  of  form  and  languai^, 
by  a  large  |)ortion  of  the  civilizctl  wt»rld  ever  since,  and  had  actually  been 
to  himself  the  vehiele  of  all  the  light  and  life  of  the  higher  and  deeper  kin<U 
which  had  been  vonehs:ifiHl  to  him  in  his  earthly  career ; — ^Iie  therefore  «fl 
out  with  the  desire  to  const  met  a  philosophical  system  in  which  Christianity* 
— ^baseii  on  the  IVi-une  being  of  Gwl,  and  embracing  a  Primal  Fall  and 
Universal  Uedemption, — Christianity  ideal,  spiritual,  eternal,  but  likewise 
and  necessarily  historical, — reali^.cd  and  manifested  in  time, — should  be 
shown  forth  as  acc«)rdant,  or  rather  as  one  with  ideas  of  reason,  and  the 
demands  of  the  spiritual  and  of  the  speculative  mind,  of  the  heart,  con- 
science,  reason,  should  all  l»e  satisfied  aiitl  ree<»iieiled  in  one  bond  of  peace. 
See  what  has  been  said  o(  the  lal)ors  of  Mr.  C.'s  hitter  yeors  in  the  Preface, 


^  This  is  said  in  regard  to  the  Bible  in  the  ConfesBions  of  au  luruiriufi 
Spirit.   Works,  V.  p.  670 
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I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  he,  at  any  time,  altered  or  set  aside  the 
doctrine  of  Schelling  put  forth  in  the  present  work  on  Nature  and  the 
Mind  of  Man,  with  their  mutual  relations ;  or  indeed  tliat  he  diseovcred  any 
positive  error  or  incompatibility  with  higher  trutli  in  such  parts  of  his  sys- 
tem OS  arc  adopted  in  the  Biographia  Literarin,  and  wliich  he  bclieyed  him- 
self in  the  main  to  luive  anticipated.' 


*  [It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  statement  contained  in  this  paragraph 
with  the  preceding  remark,  that  Coleridge  finally  regnrde<l  the  system  of 
Schelling  as  "essentially  pantheistic.'*  Tlie  doctrine  of  Scholling  put  forth 
in  the  Bi(»grnphia  Litoraria  on  the  "  mutual  relations  of  Xature  and  the 
Mind  of  Man**  is,  that  there  is  aboriginally  an  identity  of  substance  between 
them,  nud  that  buth  are  nu*rely  dUferent  modifications  of  one  and  the  same 
Essence  or  Being.  According  to  this  system— commonly  cidleil  the  System 
of  Identity — that  which  in  one  of  its  aspects  is  Nature,  in  the  other  aspect 
is  Spirit,  and  it  is  the  peculiar  ]Kiwer  and  prerogative  of  the  philosophic,  as 
distinguished  from  the  spontaneous  or  ct>nunon,  consciousness,  to  see  this 
identity,  and  thus  to  reduce  Imek  all  the  manifoldness  both  in  the  spheres 
of  Nature  and  Spirit  to  the  absolute  and  primary  unity  whence  it  all  ema- 
nated and  which  it  all  is — to  the  One  Substance,  in  the  phroseol<»gy  of 
Spinoza;  to  the  Absolute  Subject-Object,  in  the  phraseology  of  Schelling 
to  the  Absolute  Conception,  in  the  phraseology  of  Ilcgel. 

Now  we  see  not  on  what  p<»ssible  ground  Schelling  can  be  charged  with 
Pantheism,  if  not  on  that  of  this  doctrine  of  the  original  Identity  of  Sub- 
ject ond  Object  It  certainly  is  the  ground  on  which  both  his  and  Hegel's 
systems  are  now  generally  regarded  as  pantheistic,  and  is  the  doctrine  by 
which  the  later  (icrman  philosophy  differs  from  the  earlier  toto  ffenere, 
Kant  left  the  Subject  and  Object  apart  from  each  other,  [contemplating 
them  back  of  consciousness  t.  ^.,]  and  it  is  the  standing  objection  of  the  sys- 
tem of  hlcntity  to  the  Critical  philosophy,  that  it  docs  not  reduce  all  thing* 
to  that  unity  which  Reason  and  Science  are  constantly  seeking  fur,  while  it 
is  the  constant  reply  of  the  latter  that  there  can  be  no  reduction  of  all 
things  to  the  merely  speculative  and  wholly  abstract  unity  of  a  unit,  for 
the  good  reason  tluit  there  is  no  such  unit.  In  other  words,  the  Dogmatism 
of  the  pantheist  afKrming  a  single  substance  of  which  both  God  and  the 
World  (so-cullcd)  are  alike  modifications,  is  met  by  the  Dogmatism  of  the 
theist  afiinniug  a  supra-mundane  and  spiritual  Being,  who  creates  the  world 
out  of  nothing — thus  aflHrming  a  primary  and  a  secondary  substance,  the 
latter  immanent  in  the  former  it  is  true,  but  neither  ^nanent  from  it,  nor 
identical  with  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  system  of  Identity  admits  distinction  in  the  one 
universal  substance,  and  only  denies  division  or  literal  dimlity.  But  a  mere 
distinction  in  one  and  the  same  P^ssencc  does  not  constitute  another  Being. 
To  illustrate  by  reference  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — ^the  dis- 
tinctions that  exist  in  the  one  single  Essence  of  the  Godhead  do  not  consti- 
tute three  Ikings.  Tiie  distinctions  are  consubstimtial,  and  are  in  one  sub- 
atance  only.    If  therefore  tLe  distinciion  between  God  and  the  World  la 
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In  the  Tabic  Talk  he  ifl  reported  to  have  said,  ^ Die  metaphyiieal  disqui* 
•itioii  at  the  end  of  the  volume  of  the'  Biographia  literaria  is  unform* 
ed  and  immature ; — it  contains  the  frai^mcnts  of  t)ic  truth,  but  it  it  not  fullj 
thought  out.  It  is  wonderful  to  myself  to  think  how  infinitely  more  pro- 
found my  views  now  are,  and  yet  how  much  dearer  they  are  witiiaL  Tha 
circle  is  completing ;  the  idea  is  coming  ruuqy^  yn^  and  to  be,  the  common 
sense."  VI.  p.  620. 

Some  little  insight  into  the  progress  of  his  reflections  on  philosophical 
■nbjects,  and  on  the  treatment  of  those  subjects  by  Schelling,  will  perhapa 
be  derived  from  his  remarks  on  several  tracts  in  that  author's  Phxlowpklt^kt 
Schrifteny  which  I  have  thought  it  best  to  place  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
— S.C.] 


not  metaphysically  real  and  grounded  in  a  duality  of  Essence — if  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  aX7,o  Kai  aX7.o  and  not  merely  aTCko^  Kai  ayjko^ — ^it  is  no  tudi 
distinction  as  Theism  affirms,  and  Religion  must  affirm,  between  the  Creator 
and  Creation.  It  would  bo  impossible  that  the  self-consciousness  of  God 
and  that  of  man  should  be  totally  diverse  from  each  other  (and  they  must 
be  in  order  to  the  existence  of  the  relations  and  affections  of  Religion)  if  tha 
spiritual  essence  which  imderlies  each,  when  traced  to  its  lowest  metaphyu- 
cal  ground,  is  one  and  identically  the  same. 

We  are  aware  of  the  alleged  difficulty  of  accounting  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  objective,  on  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  no  identity  of  substance  be 
tweeu  it  nnd  the  subjective  intelligence,  and  of  the  confidence  with  which  it 
is  assumeil  that  the  mystery  of  knowing  vanishes  as  soon  as  it  is  shown 
tliat  all  consciousness  is  in  reality  sclf-eonsciousness.  How  the  problem 
will  ultimately  Iks  solved,  and  how  much  Coleridge  and  Schclling  have  cod- 
\ribute<l  towards  the  true  solution,  remains  to  be  seen.  But  it  seems  to  ua 
\  cry  plain  thut  neither  of  these  minds  ultimately  rested  in  the  doctrine  of 
Identity  as  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  true  theory  of  perception.  At  any 
rate,  all  sueh  teaching  of  Coleridge  as  that  the  moral  Reason  is  the  highest 
form  of  Reason,  and  that  no  merely  speculative  decisions  can  set  aside  thofl« 
of  Conscience,  are  in  the  very  vein  and  spirit  of  the  Critical  philosophv, 
and  a  protest  against  a  theory  which  obliterates  all  the  fixed  lines  and  im- 
mutable distinctions  of  Theisia  Such  teaching  could  not  liave  come  from 
a  mind  included  in  the  slowly-evolving  and  blindly-groping  processes  of  tha 
philosophy  of  Identity. — Am,  ^li] 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  COAPTER  OF  DIOEESSION  AND  ANECDOTES,  AS  AN  INTERLUDE  PRE* 
CEDING  THAT  ON  THE  NATURE  AND  GENESIS  OP  THE  lUAGINATIO? 
OR  PLASTIC  POWER— ON  PEDANTRY  AND  PEDANTIC  EXPRESSI0N3 
— ^ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  AUTHORS  RESPECTING  PUBLICATION — VARIOUS 
ANECDOTES  OF  THE  AUTHOR's  LITERARY  LIFE,  AND  THE  PROGRESS 
OF  HIS  OPLMOXS  IN  RELIGION  AND  POLITICS. 

**  EsEMPLASTic.  The  word  is  not  in  Johnson,  nor  have  I  met 
with  it  elsewhere."  Neither  have  1 1  I  constructed  it  myself 
from  the  Greek  words,  sic  iy  nAtirreiy,  to  shape  into  one  ;*  be- 
cause, ]iavinf^  to  convey  a  new  sense,  I  tliought  that  a  new  term 
would  both  aid  the  recollection  of  my  meaning,  and  prevent  its 
being  confounded  with  the  usual  import  of  the  word,  imagination. 
•*  But  this  is  pedantry !"  Not  necessarily  so,  I  hope.  If  I  am 
not  misinformed,  pedantry  consists  in  the  use  of  words  unsuitable 
to  the  time,  place,  and  company.  The  language  of  the  market 
would  be  in  the  schools  as  pedantic,  though  it  might  not  be  rep- 
robated by  that  name,  as  the  language  of  the  schools  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  mere  man  of  the  world,  who  insists  that  no  other 
terms  but  such  as  occur  in  common  conversation  should  bo  em- 
ployed in  a  scientific  disquisition,  and  M'ith  no  greater  precision, 
is  as  truly  a  pedant  as  the  man  of  letters,  who  either  over-rating 
the  acquirements  of  his  auditors,  or  misled  by  his  own  familiarity 
-with  technical  or  scholastic  terms,  converses  at  the  wine-table 
ivith  his  mind  fixed  on  his  museum  or  laboratory ;  even  though 
the  latter  pedant  instead  of  desiring  his  wife  to  make  the  tea 
should  bid  her  add  to  the  quant,  suff,  ofthca  Sinensis  theoxydo 

•  [Ist  das  Band  die  lehcndtge  Iu-£ins-Bildung  des  Einen  mil  dan  VicUn, 
If  the  boud  is  the  living  format ion-into-one  of  the  one  with  the  many.  Dar- 
legung,  pp.  61-2.  Sehelling  also  talks  of  the  absolute,  perfect  In-Ein^Bil' 
dung  of  the  Real  and  Ideal,  toward  the  end  of  his  VorUsungem  uber  dU 
Jfethode  de»  Academischen  Studium — p.  813. — S.  C] 
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of  hydrogen  saturated  with  ealorie.  To  use  the  colloquial  (and 
in  truth  somewhat  vulgar)  metaphor,  if  the  pedant  of  the  cloister, 
and  the  pedant  of  the  lobby,  both  smell  equally  of  the  shop,  yot 
the  odor  from  the  Russian  binding  of  good  old  authentic-looking 
folios  and  quartos  is  less  annoying  than  the  steams  from  the 
tavern  or  bagnio.  Nay,  though  the  pedantry  of  the  scholar 
should  betray  a  little  ostentation,  yet  a  well-conditioned  mind 
would  more  easily,  methinks,  tolerate  the  fox  brush  of  learned 
vanity,  than  the  sa?is  culotterie  of  a  contemptuous  ignorance, 
that  assumes  a  merit  from  mutilation  in  the  self-consoling  sneer 
at  the  pompous  incumbrance  of  tails. 

The  first  lesson  of  philosophic  discipline  is  to  wean  the  student's 
attention  from  the  degrees  of  things,  which  alone  form  the  vo- 
cabulary of  ccmmon  life,  and  to  direct  it  to  the  kind  abstracted 
from  degree.  Thus  the  chemical  student  is  taught  not  to  be 
startled  at  the  disquisitions  on  the  heat  in  ice,  or  on  latent  and 
fixible  light.  In  such  discourse  the  instructor  has  no  other  alter- 
native than  either  to  use  old  words  with  new  meanings  (the  plan 
adopted  by  Darwin  in  his  Zooiiomia  ;)*  or  to  introduce  new 
terms,  afler  the  example  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  framers  of  the  pres- 
ent chemical  nomenclature.  The  latter  mode  is  evidently  prefer- 
able, were  it  only  that  the  former  demands  a  tM'ofold  exertion  of 
thought  in  one  and  the  same  act.  For  the  reader,  or  hearer,  is 
required  not  only  to  learn  and  bear  in  mind  the  new  definition  ; 
but  to  unlearn,  and  keep  out  of  his  view,  the  old  and  habitual 
meaning ;  a  far  more  difficult  and  perplexing  task,  and  for  which 
the  mere  semblance  of  eschewing  pedantry  seems  to  me  an  inade- 
quate compensation.  Wliere,  indeed,  it  is  in  our  power  to  recall 
an  appropriate  term  that  had  without  sufhcient  reason  become 
obsolete,  it  is  doubtless  a  less  evil  to  restore  than  to  coin  anew. 
Thus  to  express  in  one  word  all  that  appertains  to  the  perception, 
considered  as  passive  and  merely  recipient,  I  hav'3  adopted  from 
our  elder  classics  the  word  sensuous  ;  because  sinsual  is  not  at 
present  used,  except  in  a  bad  sense,  or  at  least  as  a  moral  dis- 
tinction ;  while  sensitive  and  sensible  would  each  convey  a  dir> 
ferent  meaning.  Thus  too  I  have  followed  Hooker,  Sanderson  , 
Milton  and  others,  in  designating  the  immediateness  of  any  act 

*  [Erasmus  Darwin*8  Zoonomia,  or  Laws  of  Organic  Ufe  was  publisbed 
Load.  1794-6,  2  vols.  4to.  There  was  another  edition  in  4  Tola.  Sto.  \m 
1801.— S.  C] 
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or  object  of  knowledge  by  the  word  intuition,  used  soinetimcf 
Hubjcclively,  sonictimcs  objectively,  even  as  we  use  the  word, 
thought ;  now  oh  the  thought,  or  act  of  thinking,  and  now  as  a 
thought,  or  tlio  object  of  our  rellcctioii ;  and  wo  do  tliis  witliout 
confusion  or  obscurity.  Tlio  very  words,  o/jjcctivc  and  mbjectivCt 
of  such  constant  recurrence  in  the  schools  of  yore,  I  liavo  ventured 
to  re-introduce,  because  I  could  not  so  briefly  or  conveniently  by 
any  more  familiar  terms  distinguish  the  j)erctj)cre  from  the  per- 
dpi.  Lastly,  I  liave  cautiously  discriminated  the  terms,  the 
reason,  and  the  understanding,  encouraged  and  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  our  genuine  divines  and  philosophers,  before  the 
Revolution. 


>  IxHli  lifo,  and  Bciisc, 


Funcy  uud  uiidcrstumliiij; ;  whence  .the  soul 
]{oa8on  rocfivfA,  nnd  roiutou  in  her  being, 
])i4cur8ivc  <»r  intuitive :  dirtcourgc* 
Is  (*fto8t  your8,  the  latter  nwst  is  ours, 
Differing  but  in  degree,  in  kind  the  6ame.f 

I  say,  that  I  was  confirmed  by  authority  so  venerable  :  for  I  had 
previous  and  higher  motives  in  my  own  conviction  of  the  im- 
))ortance,  nay,  of  the  necessity  of  the  distinction,  as  both  an  in* 
di8))ensable  condition  and  a  vital  part  of  all  sound  speculation  in 
metaphysics,  ethical  or  theological.  To  establish  this  distinction 
was  one  main  object  of  The  Friend  \X  if  even  in  a  biography  of 
my  own  literary  life  I  can  with  propriety  refer  to  a  work,  which 
was  printed  rather  than  published,  or  so  published  that  it  had 
been  well  for  the  unfortunate  author,  if  it  had  remained  in  manu- 
ii«rript.  I  have  even  at  this  time  bitter  cause  for  remembering 
that,  which  a  number  of  my  subscribers  have  but  a  trifling  motive 
lor  forgetting.  This  eflusion  might  have  been  spared  ;  but  I 
would  fain  flatter  myself,  that  the  reader  will  be  less  austere 

•  IJut  for  sundry  notes  on  Shukspeare,  ami  other  pieces  'whicli  have 
liillen  in  «iy  way,  I  ^liould  have  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  oliserve,  that  dii- 
coune  here,  or  elsewhere  does  not  mean  u'liat  we  now  caU  discoursing ;  but 
the  diseursioQ  of  the  mind,  the  processes  of  generalization  and  subsuinption, 
of  deduction  and  conclusion.  Thus,  Philosopliy  has  hitherto  been  discur- 
five ,  while  Geometry  is  always  and  essentially  intuitive. 

f  [Paradise  Lost.     Book  v.  I  485.— S.  C] 

X  [Mr.  Coleridge  here  refers  to  Tlio  Friend  as  it  first  came  out  in  tbo 
North  of  Kn^hm<l.  in  1800-10.  See  the  Biog.  Supplement  at  the  end  of 
thi:<  volume.-S.  C]  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^ GoOglc 
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than  an  oriental  professor  of  tho  bastinado,  who  during  an  at 
tempt  to  extort  per  argumentum  baculinum  a  full  confession 
from  a  culprit,  interrupted  his  outcry  of  pain  by  reminding  him, 
that  it  was  **  a  mere  digresHion  !**  *'  All  this  noise,  8ir !  is  nothing 
to  the  point,  and  no  sort  of  answer  to  my  questions !"  "  Ah  ! 
out,"  replied  tho  suflerer,  ''it  is  the  most  pertinent  reply  in  nature 
to  your  blows." 

An  imprudent  man  of  common  goodness  of  heart  cau  not  but 
wish  to  turn  even  his  imprudences  to  the  benefit  of  others,  as 
far  as  this  is  possible.  If  therefore  any  one  of  the  readers  of 
this  semi-narrative  should  lie  preparing  or  intending  a  periodical 
work,  I  warn  him,  in  the  firHt  place,  against  trusting  in  the  num- 
ber of  names  on  his  subscription-list.  For  he  can  not  ho  certain 
that  the  names  were  put  down  by  suflicient  authority  ;  or,  should 
that  be  ascertained,  it  still  remains  to  be  known,  whether  they 
were  not  extorted  by  some  over-ssealous  friencfs  importunity ; 
whether  the  subscriber  had  not  yielded  his  name,  merely  from 
want  of  courage  to  answer,  no  ;  and  with  the  intention  of  drop- 
ping the  work  as  soon  as  possible.  One  gentleman  procured  mo 
nearly  a  hundred  names  for  Thk  Fkikni),  and  not  only  took  fre* 
quent  opportunities  to  remind  me  of  his  success  in  his  canvass, 
but  labored  to  impress  my  mind  with  the  sense  of  the  obligation, 
I  was  under  to  the  subscribers  ;  for  (as  he  very  pertinently  ad- 
monished me),  "  fifly-two  shillings  a  year  was  a  large  sum  to  be 
bestowed  on  one  individual,  wliore  there  were  so  many  objects  of 
charity  with  strong  claims  to  the  assistance  of  the  benevolent." 
Of  these  hundred  patrons  ninety  threw  up  the  publication  before 
the  fourth  number,  without  any  notice  ;  though  it  was  well 
known  to  them,  that  in  consequence  of  the  distance,  and  the 
slowness  and  irregularity  of  the  conveyance,  I  M'as  compelled  to 
lay  in  a  stock  of  stamped  paper  for  at  least  eight  weeks  before- 
hand ;  each  sheet  of  which  stood  me  in  five-pence  previously  to 
its  arrival  at  my  printer's  ;  though  the  subscription  money  wai 
not  to  be  received  till  the  twenty-first  week  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work ;  and  lastly,  though  it  was  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ton  impracticable  for  me  to  receive  the  money  for  two  or  three 
numbers  without  paying  an  equal  sum  for  the  postage. 

In  confirmation  of  my  first  caveat,  I  will  select  one  fact  among 
many.  On  my  list  of  subscribers,  among  a  considerable  number 
of  names  equally  ilattering»  was  that  of  an  Karl  of  Cork,  M^itb 
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his  address.  Ho  might  as  well  have  been  an  Earl  of  Bottle. 
for  aught  I  knew  of  him,  who  had  been  content  to  reverence  the 
peerage  in  cAstracto,  rather  than  in  concretis.  Of  course  Thb 
Friend  was  regularly  sent  as  far,  if  I  remember  right,  as  the 
eighteenth  number  ;  that  is,  till  a  fortnight  before  the  subscrip- 
tion was  to  be  paid.  And  lo !  jiist  at  this  time  I  received  a 
letter  from  his  Lordship,  reproving  me  in  language  far  more  lordly 
than  courteous  for  my  impudence  in  directing  my  pamphlets  to 
him,  who  knew  nothing  of  me  or  my  work  I  Seventeen  or 
eighteen  numbers  of  which,  however,  his  Lordshi])  was  pleased 
to  retain,  probably  for  the  culinary  or  post-culinarj'  conveniences 
of  his  servants. 

Secondly,  I  warn  all  others  from  the  attempt  to  deviate  from 
the  ordinary  mode  of  publishing  a  work  by  the  trade.  I  thought, 
indeed,  that  to  the  purchaser  it  was  indiflcrcnt,  whether  thirty 
per  cent,  of  the  purchase-money  went  to  the  booksellers  or  to  the 
proveriiment ;  and  that  the  convenience  of  receiving  the  work  by 
the  post  at  his  own  door,  would  give  the  preference  to  the  latter. 
It  is  hard,  I  own,  to  have  been  laboring  for  years,  in  collecting 
and  arranging  the  materials  ;  to  have  spent  every  shilling  that 
coidd  be  spared  after  the  necessaries  of  life  had  been  furnished, 
in  buying  books,  or  in  journeys  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  them 
or  of  acquiring  facts  at  the  fountain-head  ;  then  to  buy  the  paper, 
pay  for  the  printing,  and  the  like,  all  at  least  fifteen  jycr  cent. 
beyond  what  the  trade  would  have  paid  ;  and  then  after  all  to 
give  thirty  per  cent,  not  of  the  net  profits,  but  of  the  gross  results 
of  the  sale,  to  a  man  who  has  merely  to  give  the  books  shelf  or 
warehouse-room,  and  permit  his  apprentice  to  hand  them  over 
tlie  counter  to  those  who  may  ask  for  them  ;  and  this  too  copy 
by  copy,  although,  if  the  work  bo  on  any  philosophical  or  scien- 
tific subject,  it  may  be  years  before  the  edition  is  sold  off.  All 
this,  I  confess,  must  seem  a  hardship,  and  one,  to  which  the 
products  of  industry  in  no  other  mode  of  exertion  are  subject. 
Yet  even  this  is  better,  far  better,  than  to  attempt  in  any  way 
to  unite  the  functions  of  author  and  publisher.  But  the  most 
prudent  mode  is  to  sell  the  copyright,  at  least  of  one  or  more 
editions,  for  the  most  that  the  trade  will  ofier.  By  few  only  can 
a  large  remuneration  be  expected  ;  but  fifty  pounds  and  ease  of 
mind  are  of  more  real  advantage  to  a  literary  man,  tnan  the 
chance  of  five  hundred  with  the  certainty  of  insult  and  degrading 
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anxieties.  I  shall  have  been  griovously  misundeistoodt  if  thiii 
statement  should  be  interpreted  as  written  with  the  desire  of  de- 
tracting from  the  character  of  booksellers  or  publishers.  The 
individuals  did  not  make  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  trade,  but, 
as  in  every  other  trade,  take  them  as  they  find  them.  Till  the 
evil  can  bo  proved  to  be  removable,  and  without  the  substitution 
of  an  equal  or  greater  inconvenience,  it  were  neither  wise  nor 
manly  even  to  complain  of  it.  But  to  use  it  as  a  pretext  for 
speaking,  or  even  for  thinking,  or  feeling,  unkindly  or  oppro- 
briously  of  the  tradesmen,  as  individuals,  \vould  be  something 
worse  than  unwise  or  even  than  unmanly  ;  it  would  be  immoral 
and  calumnious.  My  motives  point  in  a  far  diflerent  direction, 
and  to  far  other  objects,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
chapter. 

A  learned  and  exemplary  old  clergyman,  M'ho  many  years  ago 
went  to  his  reward,  followed  by  the  regrets  and  blessings  of  his 
flock,  published  at  his  own  expense  two  volumes  octavo,  entitled* 
A  NEW  Theory  op  Redemption.  The  work  M-as  most  severely 
handled  in  The  Monthly  or  Critical  Revie\v,  I  forget  which  ; 
and  this  unprovoked  hostility  became  the  good  old  man's  favorite 
topic  of  conversation  among  his  friends.  Well !  (he  used  to  ex- 
claim) in  the  second  edition,  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  exposing 
both  the  ignorance  and  the  malignity  of  the  anonymous  critic. 
Two  or  three  years,  however,  ])assed  by  without  any  tidings  from 
tlic  bookseller,  who  had  undertaken  the  printing  and  publication 
of  the  work,  and  who  was  perfecUy  at  his  ease,  as  the  author 
was  known  to  be  a  man  of  large  projierty.  At  length  the  ac- 
counts were  written  for ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  they 
were  presented  by  the  rider  for  the  house,  in  person.  My  old 
friend  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  holding  the  scroll  with  no  very 
firm  hand,  began — "  Pajycr^  so  much :  0  moderate  enough — ^not 
at  all  beyond  my  expectation  I  Printing,  so  much:  well  I  mod- 
crate  enough  I  Stitching^  covers,  advertisements,  carriage,  and 
$o  forth,  so  much.'' — Still  nothing  amiss.  Sclleridgc  (for  orthog* 
raphy  is  no  necessary  part  of  a  bookseller's  literary  acquire* 
ments)  £3  3s.  ''  Bless  me  !  only  three  guineas  for  the  what 
d'ye  call  it — the  sellcridge?''  "No  more,  Sir!"  replied  tho 
rider.  •*  Nay,  but  that  is  too  moderate  I"  rejoined  my  old  friend. 
*'  Only  three  guineas  for  selling  a  thousand  copies  of  a  work  in 
two  volumes  ?"     **  0,  Sir  I"  (cries  the  young  traveller)  "  you 
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have  mistaken  the  word.  There  have  been  none  of  them  sold, 
they  have  been  sent  back  from  Liondon  long  ago  ;  and  this  £3  35. 
18  lor  the  cellaridge^  or  warehouse-room  in  our  book-cellar."  The 
work  was  in  consequence  preferred  from  the  ominous  cellar  of 
the  publishcr*s  to  the  author's  garret ;  and,  on  presenting  a  copy 
to  an  acquaintance,  the  old  gentleman  used  to  tell  the  anecdote 
with  great  humor  and  still  greater  good-nature. 

With  equal  lack  of  worldly  knowledge,  I  was  a  far  more  than 
*equal  suHercr  for  it,  at  the  very  outset  of  my  authorship.* 
Toward  the  close  of  the  first  year  from  the  time,  that  in  an  in- 
auspicious h(  ur  I  left  the  friendly  cloisters,  and  th6  happy  grove 
of  quiet,  ever  honored  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  I  was  persuaded 
by  sundry  philanthropists  and  Auti-polcmists  to  set  on  foot  a 
periodical  work,  entitled  The  Watchman,  that,  according  to  the 
general  motto  of  the  work,  all  might  k?ww  the  tnUh,  a7ul  tliat 
t/ie  truth  might  make  us  free!  \  In  order  to  exempt  it  from  the 
stamp-tax,  and  likewise  to  contribute  as  little  as  possible  to  the 
etipposed  guilt  of  a  war  against  freedom,  it  was  to  be  published 
on  every  eighth  day,  thirty-two  pages,  large  octavo,  closely  print- 
ed, and  price  only  four-pence.  Accordingly  with  a  flaming 
prospectus, — **  Kitmcledge  is  Power ^^  "  To  cry  the  state  of  the 
IK>litical  atmosphere," — and  so  forth,  I  set  off  on  a  tour  to  the 
North,  from  Bristol  to  Sheflield,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
customers,  preaching  by  the  way  in  most  of  the  great  towns,  as 
an  hireless  volunteer,  in  a  blue  coat  and  white  waistcoat,  that  not 
a  rag  of  the  woman  of  Babylon  might  be  seen  on  me.  For  I  was 
i>t  that  time  and  long  aflcr,  though  a  Trinitarian  (that  is  ad  nor^ 
viuim  Platonis)  in  philosophy,  yet  a  zealous  Unitarian  in  religion  ; 
more  accurately,  I  was  a  JPsilauthropist,  one  of  those  who  believe 
our  Lord  to  have  been  the  real  sou  of  Joseph,  and  who  lay  the 
main  stress  on  the  resurrection  rather  than  on  the  crucifixion. 
O  I  npvcr  can  I  remember  those  days  with  either  shame  or  regret. 
For  I  was  most  sincere,  most  disinterested.  My  opinions  were 
indeed  in  many  and  most  important  points  erroneous  ;  but  my 
heart  was  single.  Wealth,  rank,  life  itself  then  seemed  cheap  to 
me,  compared  with  the  interests  of  whot  I  believed  to  be  the 
truth,  and  the  will  of  my  Maker.     I  can  not  even  accuse  myself 

•  [Sec  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  the  Biographical  Supplement. — S.  C] 

^  [Michaelmas  Term,  1794,  was  the  last  he  kept  at  Cambridge.    The  first 

tiiimlier  of  Tlie  Watchman  appeared  March  1,  1796.    See  Biog.  Sup.-^.  CL] 
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of  having  been  actuated  by  vanity  ;  for  m  the  expansion  of  my 
enthusiasm  I  did  not  think  of  myself  at  all. 

My  campaign  commenced   at  Birmingham;*   and  my  first 
attack  was  on  a  rigid  Calvinist,  a  tallow-chandler  by  trade.     He 
was  a  tall  dingy  man,  in  whom  length  was  so  predominant  over 
breadth,  that  he  might  almost  have  been  borrowed  for  a  fonndery 
poker.     0  that  face  !  a  face  xai'  fftqiaatt^  I     I  have  it  before  me 
at  this  moment.     The  lank,  black,  twine-like  hair,  pingui-nites- 
cent,  cut  in  a  straight  line  along  the  black  stubble  of  his  thin 
gunpowder  eye-brows,  that  looked  like  a  scorched  ailer-math  from 
a  last  weck*s  shaving.     His  coat  collar  behind  in  perfect  unison, 
both  of  color  and  lustre,  with  the  coarse  yet  glib  cordage,  which 
I  suppose  he  called  his  hair,  and  which  with  a  bend  inward  at 
the  nape  of  the  neck, — the  only  approach  to  flexure  in  his  whole 
figure, — slunk  in  behind  his  waistcoat ;  while  the  countenance 
lank,  dark,  very  hard,  and  with  strong  pcri^endicular  furrows, 
gave  mc  a  dim  notion  of  some  one  looking  at  me  through  a  used 
gridiron,  all  soot,  grease,  and  iron  !     But  he  was  one  of  the 
thorough-bred,  a  true  lover  of  liberty,  and,  as  I  was  informed,  had 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  many,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  one  of  the 
horns  of  the  second  beast  in  The  Revelations,  that  sjxike  as  a 
dragon.     A  person,  to  whom  one  of  **iy  letters  of  recommendation 
had  been  addressed,  was  my  intro<luccr.     It  was  a  new  event  in 
my  life,  my  first  stroke  in  the  nev  business  I  had  undertaken  of 
an  author,  yea,  and  of  an  author  trading  on  his  own  account. 
My  companion  after  some  imperfect  sentences  and  a  multitude  of 
hums  and  has  abandoned  the  cause  to  his  client ;  and  I  common* 
ccd  an  harangue  of  half  an  hour  to  Philclcutheros,  the  tallow- 
chandler,  var}'ing  my  notes,  through  the  whole  gamut  of  elo- 
quence, from  the  ratiocinative  to  the  declamatory,  and  in  the 
latter  from  the  pathetic  to  the  indignant.     I  argued,  I  described, 
I  promised,  I  prophesied ;  and  beginning  with  the  captivity  of 
nations  I  ended  M'ith  the  near  approach  of  the  millennium,  finish- 
ing the  whole  with  some  of  my  own  verses  describing  that  glori 
ous  state  out  of  the  Religious  Musings  : 


>  Such  delights 


As  float  to  earth,  permitted  Tisitants  1 
When  in  some  hour  of  solemn  jubilee 


^  [Hiis  tour  was  made  in  January,  1796.    See  Biog.  Sup.-- fL  G.] 
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Tbo  inai8ir<  gates  of  Paradise  aro  thrown 
Wide  open,  and  ftirth  c(»ino  in  frngineuts  wild 
Sweet  echoes  of  uiiourthly  meloilies, 
And  o<]ors  simtchod  from  beds  of  amaranth, 
And  they,  that  from  the  erystal  river  of  life 
Spring  np  on  freshened  wing,  ambrosial  gides  I* 

My  taper  man  of  liglits  listened  with  persevcrant  and  praise 
worthy  patience,  though,  as  I  was  afterwards  told,  on  complain* 
ingf  of  certain  gales  that  were  not  altogether  ambrosial,  it  was  a 
melting  day  with  him.  •*  And  what,  Sir,**  he  said,  after  a  short 
pause,  "  mijrht  the  cost  be  ?*'  "  Only  four-pence,"  — (0 1  how  I 
felt  the  anti-climax,  the  abysmal  bathos  of  that  four-pence  I) — 
"only  four-]>ence,  Sir,  eacli  number,  to  bo  published  on  every 
eighth  day." — '*  That  comes  to  a  deal  of  money  at  the  end  of  a 
year.  And  how  much,  did  you  say,  there  was  to  bo  for  the 
money?" — "Thirty-two  pages,  Sir  I  large  octavo,  closely  print- 
ed."— "  Thirty  and  two  pages  ?  Bless  mo  I  why  except  what  I 
does  in  a  family  M'ay  on  the  Sabbath,  that's  more  than  I  ever 
reads,  Sir !  all  the  year  round.  I  am  as  great  a  one,  as  any  man 
in  Brummagem,  Sir !  for  liberty  and  truth  and  all  them  sort  of 
things,  hut  as  to  this, — no  oirence,  I  hope.  Sir, — I  must  beg  to  be 
excused." 

So  ended  my  first  canvass :  from  causes  that  I  shall  presently 
mention,  I  made  but  one  other  application  in  person.  This  took 
place  at  Manchester  to  a  stately  and  opulent  wliolesale  dealer  in 
cottons.  He  took  my  letter  of  introduction,  and,  having  perused 
it,  measured  me  from  head  to  foot  and  again  from  foot  to  head, 
and  then  asked  if  I  had  any  bill  or  invoice  of  the  thing.  I  pre 
sented  my  prospectus  to  him.  He  rapidly  skimmed  and  hummed 
over  the  first  side,  and  still  moro  rapidly  the  second  and  conclud- 
ing page ;  crushed  it  within  his  fingers  and  the  palm  of  his 
hand ;  then  most  deliberately  and  significantly  rubbed  and 
smoothed  one  part  against  the  other  ;  and  lastly  putting  it  into 
his  pocket  turned  his  back  on  me  with  an  *' over-run  with  these 
articles  I"  and  so  without  another  syllable  retired  into  his  count- 
ing-house. And,  I  can  truly  say,  to  my  unspeakable  amusement. 
This,  I  have  said,  was  my  second  and  last  attempt.  On  re- 
turning baflled  from  tho  first,  in  which  I  had  vainly  essayed  to 
repeat  the  miracle  of  Orpheus  with  the  Brummagem  patriot,  I 
»  rileligious  Musings.     Poet.  Work*,  Yll.  pp.  80,  81.— S.  C] 
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diued  with  the  tradesman  who  had  introduced  me  to  him  AAe? 
dinner  he  importuned  me  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  him,  ana  two  oi 
three  other  illuminati  of  the  same  rank.  I  objected,  both  be- 
cause I  was  cngajQ^ed  to  spend  the  evening  with  a  minister  and 
liis  friends,  and  because  I  liad  never  smoked  except  once  or  twice 
in  my  life-time,  and  then  it  was  herb  tobacco  mixed  with  Ore- 
nooko.  On  the  assurance,  however,  that  the  tobacco  was  equal- 
ly mild,  and  sccinpr  too  that  it  M'as  of  a  yellow  color, — not  for 
getting  the  lamentable  difficulty  I  have  always  experienced  in 
saying,  •*  No,"  and  in  abstaining  from  what  the  people  about  mo 
were  doing, — ^I  took  half  a  pipe,  filling  the  lower  half  of  the 
bote  %vith  salt.  I  was  soon  however  compelled  to  resign  it,  in 
consequence  of  a  giddiness  and  distressful  feeling  in  my  eye3» 
which,  as  I  had  drunk  but  a  single  glass  of  ale,  must,  I  knew, 
have  been  the  eflect  of  the  tobacco.  Soon  after,  deeming  my- 
self recovered,  I  sallied  forth  to  my  engagement ;  but  the  walk 
and  the  fresh  air  brought  on  all  the  symptoms  again,  and,  I  had 
scarcely  entered  the  minister's  drawing-room,  and  opened  a  small 
pacquct  of  letters,  which  he  had  received  from  Bristol  for  me, 
ere  I  sank  back  on  the  sofa  in  a  sort  of  SM'oon  rather  than  sleep. 
Fortunately  I  had  found  just  time  enough  to  inform  him  of  the 
confused  state  of  my  feelings,  and  of  the  occasion.  For  here 
and  thus  I  lay,  my  face  like  a  wall  that  is  white- washing,  deathy 
pale,  and  with  the  cold  drops  of  perspiration  running  down  it 
from  my  forehead,  while  one  after  another  there  dropped  in  the 
diderent  gentlemen,  who  had  been  invited  to  meet,  and  spend 
the  evening  with  me,  to  the  number  of  from  fiileen  to  twenty. 
As  the  poison  of  tobacco  acts  but  for  a  short  time,  I  at  length 
awoke  from  insensibility,  and  looked  round  on  the  party,  my  eyes 
dazzled  by  the  candles  which  had  been  lighted  in  the  interim. 
By  way  of  relieving  my  embarrassment  one  of  the  gentlemen 
began  the  conversation,  with  "Have  you  seen  a  paper  to-day, 
Mr.  Coleridge  ?"  "  Sir  I"  I  replied,  rubbing  my  eyes,  "  I  am  far 
from  convinced,  that  a  Christian  is  permitted  to  read  either 
nev.'spapers  or  any  other  works  of  merely  political  and  temporary 
interest."  This  remark,  so  ludicrously  inapposite  to,  or  rather, 
incongruous  with,  the  purpose  for  which  I  was  known  to  have 
visited  Birmingham,  an<?.  to  assist  me  in  which  they  were'  all 
then  met,  produced  an  involimtary  and  general  burst  of  laugh- 
ter  ;  and  seldom  indeed  have  I  passed  so  many  delightful  hours. 
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as  I  enjoyed  in  that  room  from  the  moment  of  that  laugh  till  aa 
early  hour  the  next  morning.  Never,  perhaps,  in  so  mixed  and 
numerous  a  party,  have  I  since  heard  conversation  sustained 
with  such  animation,  enriched  with  such  variety  of  information, 
and  enlivened  with  such  a  flow  of  anecdote.  Both  then  and  af- 
terwards they  all  joined  in  dissuading  me  from  proceeding  with 
my  scheme  ;  assured  me  in  the  most  friendly  and  yet  most  flat- 
tering expressions,  that  neither  was  the  employment  fit  for  me^ 
nor  I  fit  for  the  employment.  Yet,  if  I  determined  on  persever- 
ing in  it,  they  promised  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  pro* 
cure  subscribers,  and  insisted  that  I  should  make  no  more  appli- 
cations ill  person,  but  carry  on  the  canvass  by  proxy.  The  same 
liospitablc  reception,  the  same  dissuasion,  and,  that  failing,  the 
same  kind  exertions  in  my  behalf,  I  met  \vith  at  Manchester, 
Derby,  Nottingham,  Shcflleld, — indeed,  at  every  place  in  which 
I  took  up  my  sojourn.  I  often  recall  with  aflectionato  pleasure 
the  many  respectable  men  who  interested  themselves  for  me,  a 
perfect  stranger  to  them,  not  a  few  of  whom  I  can  still  name 
among  my  friends.  They  will  bear  witness  for  me  how  opposite 
even  then  my  principles  were  to  those  of  Jacobinism  or  even  of 
democracy,  and  can  attest  the  strict  accuracy  of  the  statement 
which  I  have  left  on  record  in  the  10th  and  11th  numbers  of 
TiiK  Fkiend.* 

From  this  remarkable  tour  I  returned  with  nearly  a  thousanu 
names  on  the  subscription  list  of  The  Watchman  ;  yet  more  than 
half  convinced,  that  prudence  dictated  the  abandonment  of  the 
fschcme.  But  for  this  very  reason  I  persevered  in  it ;  for  I  was 
at  that  period  of  my  life  so  completely  hag-ridden  by  the  fear  of 
being  influenced  by  selfish  motives,  that  to  know  a  mode  of  eon- 
duct  to  be  the  dictate  of  prudence  was  a  sort  of  presumptive 
proof  to  my  feelings,  that  the  contrary  was  the  dictate  of  duty. 
Accordingly,  I  commenced  the  work,  which  was  announced  in 
London  by  long  bills  in  letters  larger  than  had  ever  been  seen 
before,  and  which,  I  have  been  inibrmed,  for  I  did  not  see  them 
myself,  e^jlipsed  the  glories  even  of  the  lottery  pufls.  But  alas ' 
Jie  publication  of  the  very  first  number  was  delayed  beyond  the 
day  announced  for  its  appearance.  In  the  second  number  an 
essay  against  fast-days,  with  a  most  censurable  application  of  a 
text  from  Isaiah  for  its  motto,  lost  me  near  five  hundred  of  m> 

♦  [Eswiya  V.  and  VI.,  II.  pp.  187-207.  Seo  also  Esaay  XV L,  IL  pp.  SCO- 
gOl.— a  C.l 
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•ubseriben  at  one  blow.  In  the  two  following  numbers  I  made 
cucmiea  of  all  my  Jacobin  and  democratic  patrons ;  for,  disgosted 
by  their  infidelity,  and  their  adoption  of  French  morals  with 
French  psilosophy  ;  and  perhaps  thinking,  that  charity  ought  to 
begin  nearest  homo  ;  instead  of  abusing  the  government  and 
the  Aristocrats  chiefly  or  entirely,  as  had  been  expected  of  me,  I 
levelled  my  attacks  at  "modern  patriotism,"  and  even  ventured 
to  declare  my  belief,  that  whatever  the  motives  of  ministers 
might  have  been  for  the  sedition,  or  as  it  was  then  the  fashion 
to  call  them,  the  gaggwg  bills,  yet  the  bills  themselves  would 
produce  an  effect  to  be  desired  by  all  the  true  friends  of  freedom, 
as  far  as  they  should  contribute  to  deter  men  from  openly  declaim- 
ing on  subjects,  the  principles  of  which  they  had  never  bottomed, 
and  from  '*  pleading  to  the  poor  and  ignorant,  instead  of  pleading 
for  them."  At  the  same  time  I  avowed  my  conviction,  that  na- 
tional education  and  a  concurring  spread  of  the  Gospel  were  the 
indispensable  condition  of  any  true  political  melioration.  Thus 
by  the  time  the  seventh  number  was  published,  I  had  the  morti- 
fication— (but  why  should  I  sny  this,  when  in  truth  I  cared  too 
little  for  any  thing  that  concerned  my  worldly  interests  to  be  at 
all  mortified  about  it  ?) — of  seeing  the  preceding  numbers  exposed 
in  sundry  old  iron  shops  for  a  penny  a  piece.  At  the  ninth  num- 
ber I  dropt  the  work.     But  from  the  Liondon  publisher  I  could 

not  obtain  a  shilling  ;  he  was  a and  set  me  at  defiance. 

From  other  places  I  procured  but  little,  and  af^er  such  delays  as 
rendered  that  little  worth  nothing  ;  and  I  should  have  been  in 
evitably  thrown  into  jail  by  my  Bristol  printer,  who  refused  to 
wait  even  for  a  month,  for  a  sum  between  eighty  and  ninety 
pounds,  if  the  money  had  not  been  paid  for  me  by  a  man  by  no 
means  afllucnt,  a  dear  friend,*  M'ho  attached  himself  to  me  from 
my  first  arrival  at  Bristol,  who  has  continued  my  friend  with  a 
fidelity  unconquered  by  time  or  even  by  my  own  apparent  neg- 
lect ;  a  friend  from  whom  I  never  received  an  advice  that  was 
not  wise,  nor  a  remonstrance  that  was  not  gentle  and  aflcc- 
tionate. 

Conscientiously  an  opponent  of  the  first  revolutionary  war,  3*et 
with  my  eyes  thoroughly  opened  to  the  true  character  and  impo* 
tence  of  the  favorers  of  revolutionary  principles  in  England,  prin- 

*  [Joaioh  Wado.  Sec  tho  Biographical  Supplement,  where  this  gentle 
maa  ib  again  spoken  of. — S.  C] 
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ciples  which  I  held  in  abhorrence — (for  it  was  part  of  my  po* 
litical  creed,  that  whoever  ceased  to  act  as  an  individual  by 
making  himself  a  member  of  any  society  not  sanctioned  by  hi8 
Government,  forfeited  the  rights  of  a  citizen) — a  vehement  Anti- 
Ministerialist,  but  after  the  invasion  of  Switzerland,  a  more  ve- 
hement Anti-Gallican,  and  still  more  intensely  an  Anti-Jacobin, 
I  retired  to  a  cottage  at  Stowcy,*  and  provided  for  my  scanty 
maintenance  by  UTiting  verses  for  a  London  Morning  Paper.f  I 
saw  plainly,  that  literatKre  was  not  a  profession,  by  which  I  could 
expect  to  live ;  for  I  could  not  disguise  from  myself,  that,  what- 
ever my  talents  might  or  might  not  be  in  other  respects,  yet  they 
were  not  of  the  sort  that  could  enable  me  to  become  a  popular 
writer ;  and  that  whatever  my  opinions  might  be  in  themselves, 
they  were  almost  equi-distant  from  all  the  three  prominent  par- 
ties, the  Pittites,  the  Foxitcs,  and  the  Democrats.  Of  the  un- 
salable, nature  of  my  writings  I  had  an  amusing  memento  one 
morning  from  our  own  servant  girl.  For  happening  to  rise  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  usual,  I  observed  her  putting  an  extravagant 
quantity  of  paper  into  the  grate  in  order  to  light  the  fire,  and 
mildly  checked  her  for  her  wastefulness ;  **  La,  Sir  I"  (replied 
poor  Nanny)  *'  why,  it  is  only  Watchmen." 

I  now  devoted  myself  to  poetry  and  to  the  study  of  ethics  and 
psychologj' ;  and  so  profound  was  my  admiration  at  this  time  of 
Hartley's  Essay  on  MAN,t  that  I  gave  his  name  to  my  first-born. 
In  addition  to  the  gentleman,  my  neighbor,  whose  garden  joined 
on  to  my  little  orchard,  and  the  cultivation  of  whose  friendship 
had  been  my  sole  motive  in  choosing  Stowey  for  my  residence,^ 

»  [III  January,  1797.— S.  C] 

f  ['Ilio  Morning  ]\>8t.  Sco  the  last  diaptor  but  ono  of  tho  Bio^npbiail 
Supploiiiciit. — S.  C] 

X  [OasKRVATioNs  o.v  Man,  niH  FiiAME,  nis  Durr,  and  ins  Kxr£Ci«noN8,  in 
two  parta,  8vo.  publishctl  in  1748.  Dr.  Hartley,  son  of  the  Vicar  of  Armlcy, 
bear  LcciIb,  was  boru  on  the  30th  of  August,  1705,  died  at  Bath  in  1757.— 
S.C.] 

§  [llie  late  Tlioinas  Poole — "  a  man  "whom  I  have  seen  now  ia  his  harvest 
Held,  or  the  market,  now  in  a  committee-room  with  tho  Rickmans  and  Ri« 
eardoa  of  the  ap:e ;  at  another  time  with  Davy,  AVollaston,  and  the  Vfedg* 
woods ;  now  with  Wortlsworth,  Southey,  and  other  friends  not  unheard  of 
in  the  republic  of  letters;  now  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  tlie  rich  and  the 
noble,  and  now  presiding  at  the  annual  dinner  of  a  village  benefit  society; 
and  in  each  seeming  to  be  in  the  very  place  hei'as  intended  for,  and  ttklnoif 
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I  was  80  fortunate  as  to  acquire,  shortly  afler  my  settlement  there, 
an  invaluable  blessing  in  the  society  and  neighborhood  of  one,  to 
whom  I  could  look  up  with  equal  reverence,  whether  I  regarded 
him  as  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  or  a  man.*     His  convenation  ex- 

the  part  to  which  his  taet^s,  talents,  and  attainments  gave  him  an  admitted 
right.  And  yet  this  is  not  the  most  remarkable,  not  the  individualizing, 
trait  of  my  friend's  character.  It  is  ahnost  overlooke<l  in  the  originality 
and  raciness  of  his  intellect ;  ia  the  life,  freshness,  and  practical  value  of 
his  remarks  and  notices,  truths  plucked  as  they  are  growing,  and  delivered 
to  you  with  the  dew  on  them,  the  fair  earnings  of  an  observing  eye,  armed 
and  kept  on  the  watch  by  thought  and  meilitation;  and  above  all,  in  the 
integrity  or  cntircness  of  liis  bcinj?  (integrum  tt  ttint  cera  rat),  the  steadi- 
nosfl  of  iiis  nttachmenti^,  and  tlie  activity  and  perslatcney  of  a  benevolence, 
which  8(»  ^riK-iouMy  prcwos  n  warm  tonipor  into  the  service  of  a  yet  warmer 
heart,  and  so  Ijtrhts  up  the  little  flaws  and  impcr flections  incident  to  human- 
ity in  its  clioiccst  specimens,  that  were  their  removal  at  the  option  of  his 
friends  (and  few  have  or  deserve  to  have  so  many),  not  a  man  among  tbem 
but  would  vote  for  leaving  him  as  he  is."  Note  to  tho  Church  and  State,  VL 
p.  83.— S.  C. 

*  [The  reader  will  recognize  at  once  in  this  revered  philosopher  and 
poet,  that 

Friend  of  the  wise  and  teacher  of  the  good 
whose  great  name  has  been  so  frequently  joined  with  tho  name  of  Coleridge^ 
<)ver  since  their  association  with  each  other  in  the  lovely  region  of  Quantock. 
Ct  was  in  those  days  that  after  hearing  his 

Son;^  divine  of  high  and  passionate  thoughts 
To  their  own  music  clumted, 

ny  father  thus  addressed  him : 

O  great  bard, 
Ere  yet  that  last  strain  dying  awed  tho  air. 
With  steadfast  eye  I  viewed  thee  in  the  choir 
Of  ever-enduring  men.    Tho  truly  f^eat 
Have  all  one  o^e,  and  from  one  visiblo  space 
Shed  influence !    Hiey  both  in  power  and  act 
Are  permanent,  an<l  Time  is  not  with  them, 
Save  as  it  worketh  for  them,  they  hi  it. 
Kor  less  a  sacred  roll,  than  those  of  old. 
And  to  be  placed,  as  they,  with  gradual  fame 
Among  tho  ardiives  of  mankind,  thy  work 
Makes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  Truth, 
Of  Truth  profound  a  sweet,  continuous  lay. 
Not  learnt  but  native,  her  own  natural  notes. 
From  the  lines  to  William  WoanswoaTH,  composed  after  his  redtatk^ 

of  a  poem  on  the  growth  of  an  Individual  Mind. — Poet  Works^  TIL  ppi 

169.  ISO.-^.  C] 
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tended  to  almost  all  subjects,  except  physics  and  politics ;  with 
the  latter  he  never  troubled  himself.  Yet  neither  my  retirement 
nor  my  utter  abstraction  from  all  the  disputes  of  the  day  could 
secure  me  in  those  jealous  times  from  suspicion  and  obloquy, 
which  did  not  stop  at  me,  but  extended  to  my  excellent  friend, 
whose  perfect  innocence  was  even  adduced  as  a  proof  of  his  guilt. 
One  of  the  many  busy  sycophants  of  that  day,— (I  here  use  the 
word  sycophant  in  its  original  sense,  as  a  wretch  who  flatters  the 
prevailing  party  by  informing  against  his  ncijrhbors,  under  pre- 
tence that  they  are  exporters  of  prohibited  flgs  or  fancies, — for 
the  moral  application  of  the  term  it  matters  not  which )^-one  of 
these  sycophantic  law-mon^rcIs,  discoursing  on  the  politics  of  the 
neighborhood,  uttered  the  Ibllowing  deep  remark  :  "  As  to  Cole- 
ridge, tRcre  is  not  so  much  harm  in  him,  for  he  is  a  whirl-brain 

that  talks  whatever  comes  uppermost ;  but  that I  he  is  the 

fhirk  traitor.      You  never  hear  him  say  a  syllable  on  the  subject'* 
Now  that  the  hand  of  Providence  has  disciplined  all  Europe 
into  sobriety,  as  men  taiae  wild  eIoj)hantH,  by  alternate  blows 
«nd  carcftscs ;  now  that  lilnglishmeu  of  all  classes  are  restored  to 
their  old  linglish  notions  and  feelings  ;  it  will  with  difficulty  be 
credited,  how  great  an  influence  was  at  that  time  possessed  and 
exerted  by  the'  spirit  of  secret  defamation — (the  too  constant  at- 
tendant on  party  zeal)— during  the  restless  interim  from  1793  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Addington  administration,  or  the  year 
Ix'fore  the  truce  of  Ann'cns.     For  by  the  latter  period  the  minds 
of  the  partisans,  exhausted  by  excess  of  stimulation  and  humbled 
by  mutual   disappointment,   had  become    languid.     The   same 
causes,  that  inclined  the  nation  to  peace,  disposed  the  individual? 
to  reconciliation.      Both  parties  had  found  themselves  in  the 
wrong.     The  one  had  confessedly  mistaken  the  moral  character 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  other  had  miscalculated  both  its  moral 
and  its  physical  resources.     The  experiment  was  made  at  the 
price  of  great,  almost,  we  may  say,  of  humiliating  sacrifices ; 
and  wi.se  men  foresaw  that  it  would  fail,  at  least  in  its  direct 
and  ostensible  object.     Yet  it  was  purchased  cheaply,  and  real- 
ized an  object  of  equal  value,  and,  if  po.csible,  of  still  more  vital 
importance.     For  it  brought  about  a  national  unanimity  unex- 
ampled in  our  history  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  Provi- 
dence, never  wanting  to  a  good  work  when  men  have  done  their 
parts,  soon  provided  a  common  focus  in  the  cause  of  Spain.. 
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which  made  us  all  once  more  Englishmen  by  at  once  gratifylug 
And  correcting  the  predilections  of  both  parties.  The  sincere 
reverers  of  the  throne  felt  the  cause  of  loyalty  ennobled  by  its 
alliance  with  that  of  freedom  ;  while  the  liofiest  zealots  of  the 
people  could  not  but  admit,  that  freedom  itself  assumed  a  more 
winning  form,  humanized  by  loyalty  and  consecrated  by  religious 
principle.  The  youthful  enthusiasts  who,  flattered  by  the  morn- 
mg  rainbow  of  the  French  revolution,  had  made  a  boast  of  expa^ 
triating  their  hopes  and  fears,  now,  disciplined  by  the  succeed* 
ing  storms  and  sobered  by  increase  of  years,  had  been  taught  to 
prize  and  honor  the  spirit  of  nationality  as  the  best  safeguard  of 
national  independence,  and  this  again  as  the  absolute  pre«requi« 
site  and  necessary  basis  of  popular  rights. 

If  in  Spain  too  disappointment  has  nipped  our  too  forward  ex- 
pectations, yet  all  is  not  destroyed  that  is  checked.     The  crop 
was  perhaps  springing  up  too  rank  in  the  stalk  to  kern  well ; 
and  there  were,  duubtlesH,  Hyinptoins  of  the  Gallican  blight  on  it. 
If  KU])erHtition  and  deHjMitiMtii  Iiuve  been  sunerud  to  lot  in  their 
wolviHli  sheep  to  trample  and  eat  it  down  even  to  the  surface, 
yet  the  roots  remain  alive,  and  the  second  growth  may  prove  the 
stronger  and  the  healthier  for  the  temporary  interruption.     At 
all  events,  to  7is  heaven  has  been  just  and  gracious.     The  jicople 
of  England  did  their  best,   and  have  received  their  rewards. 
Lfong  may  wo  continue  to  deserve  it  I     Causes,  which  it  had  been 
too  generally  the  habit  of  former  statesmen  to  regard  as  belong- 
ing to  another  world,  are  now  admitted  by  all  ranks  to  have 
been  the  main  agents  of  our  success.    "  Wc  fought  from  heaven  ; 
Oic  stars  hi  their  courses  fought  against  Siscra''     If  then  una- 
nimity grounded  on  moral  feelings  has  been  among  the  least 
equivocal  sources  of  our  national  glory,  that  man  deserves  the 
esteem  of  his  countr}'men,  even  as  patriots,  who  devotes  his  life 
and  the  utmost  eflbrts  of  his  intellect  to  the  preservation  and 
continuance  of  that  unanimity  by  the  disclosure  and  establishment 
of  principles.     For  by  these  all  opinion  must  be  ultimately  tried  ; 
and  (as  the  feelings  of  men  are  worthy  of  regard  only  as  far 
us  they  are  the  representatives  of  their  fixed  opinions)  on  the 
knowledge  of  these  all  unanimity,  not  accidental  and  fleeting, 
must  be  grounded.     Let  the  scholar,  M'ho  doubts  this  assertion, 
refer  only  to  the  s])eeches  and  writings  of  Edmund  Burke  at  the 
oommencement  of  the  American  M^ar,  and  compare  them  with 
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his  speeches  and  writingfs  at  the  commencement  of  the  Freneh 
revolution.  He  will  find  the  principles  exactly  the  same  and 
the  deductions  the  same  ;  but  the  practical  inferences  almost  op- 
posite in  the  one  case  from  those  drawn  in  the  other ;  yet  in 
both  equally  legitimate,  and  in  both  equally  confirmed  by  the  re- 
sults. Whence  gained  he  this  superiority  of  foresight  ?  Whence 
arose  the  striking  diflbrence,  and,  in  most  instances,  even  the 
discrepancy  between  the  grounds  assigned  by  him  and  by  those 
who  voted  with  him,  on  the  same  questions  ?  How  arc  we  to 
explain  the  notorious  fact,  that  the  speeches  and  writings  of  Ed- 
mund Burke  are  more  interesting  at  the  present  day  than  they 
were  found  at  the  time  of  their  first  publication  ;  while  those  of 
his  ilhistrious  confederates  arc  either  forgotten,  or  exist  only  to 
furnish  proofs,  that  the  same  conclusion,  which  one  man  had  de- 
duced scientifically,  7nay  be  brought  out  by  another  in  conse- 
quence of  errors  that  luckily  chanced  to  neutralize  each  other  ? 
It  would  be  unhandsome  as  a  conjecture,  even  were  it  not,  as  it 
actually  is,  false  in  point  of  fact,  to  attribute  this  diflcrcnce  to 
deficiency  of  talent  on  the  part  of  Burke's  friends,  or  of  expe- 
rience, or  of  historical  knowledge.  The  satisfactory  solution  is, 
that  Edmund  Burke  possessed  and  had  sedulously  sharpened  that 
eye,  which  sees  all  things,  actions,  and  events,  in  relation  to  the 
laws  that  determine  their  existence  and  circumscribe  their  pos 
sibility.  He  referred  habitually  to  principles.  He  was  a  scien 
tific  statesman  ;  and  therefore  a  seer.  .  For  every  principle  con- 
tains in  itself  the  germs  of  a  prophecy ;  and,  as  the  prophetic 
power  is  the<^sscntial  privilege  of  science,  so  the  fulfilment  of  its 
oracles  supplies  the  outward,  and  (to  men  in  general)  the  only 
test  of  its  claim  to  the  title.  Wearisome  as  Burke's  refinements 
appeared  to  his  parliamentary  auditors,  yet  the  cultivated  classes 
throughout  Europe  have  reason  to  be  thankful,  that  he 


>  went  on  refining, 


And  tboiigLt  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of  dining.* 

Our  very  sign-boards  (said  an  illustrious  friend  to  me)  give  evi- 
dence, that  there  has  been  a  Titian  in  the  world.  In  like  man* 
ner,  not  only  the  debates  in  parliament,  not  only  our  proclama* 
tions  and  state  papers,  but  the  essays  and  leading  paragraphs  of 
our  journals,  are  so  many  remembrancers  of  Edmund  Burke* 

»  [Goldftmith's  Retaliation.— S.  C] 
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Of  this  the  reader  may  easily  convince  himself,  if  either  by  recol- 
lection or  reference  he  will  compare  the  opposition  newspapers 
at  the  commencement  and  during  the  five  or  six  following  years 
of  the  French  revolution  with  the  sentiments,  and  grounds  of  ar- 
gument assumed  in  the  same  class  of  journals  at  present,  and 
for  some  years  past. 

Whether  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism,  which  the  writings  of  Burke 
exorcised  from  the  higher  and  from  the  litcrar}'  classes,  may  not. 
like  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  be  heard  moving  and  mining  in  the 
underground  chambers  with  an  activity  the  more  dangerous  be 
cause  less  noi:«y,  may  admit  of  a  question.  I  have  given  my 
opinions  on  this  point,  and  the  grounds  of  tlicm,  in  my  letters  to 
Judge  Fletcher,  occasioned  by  his  charge  to  the  Wexford  grand 
jury,  and  published  in  the  Courier.*  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  evil 
spirit  of  jealousy,  and  with  it  the  Cerberean  whelps  of  feud  and 
slander,  no  longer  walk  their  rounds,  in  cultivated  society. 

Far  difierent  were  the  days  to  which  these  anecdotes  have 
carried  me  back.  The  dark  guesses  of  some  zealous  Quidnunc 
met  with  so  congenial  a  soil  in  the  grave  alarm  of  a  titled  Dog- 
berry  of  our  neighborhood,  that  a  spy  was  actually  sent  down 
from  the  government  pour  surveillance  of  myself  and  friend. 
There  must  have  been  not  only  abundance,  but  variety  of  these 
"  honorable  men"  at  the  disposal  of  Ministers  :  for  this  proved  a 
very  honest  fellow.  Ailcr  three  weeks'  truly  Indian  perseverance 
in  tracking  us  (for  we  were  commonly  together),  during  all  which 
time  seldom  were  we  out  of  doors,  but  he  contrived  to  be  within 
hearing, — (and  all  the  while  utterly  unsuspected ;  how  indeed 
vould  such  a  suspicion  enter  our  fancies  ?) — he  not  only  rejected 
Sir  Dogberry's  request  that  he  M'ould  try  yet  a  little  longer, 
but  declared  to'  him  his  belief,  that  both  my  friend  and  my- 
self were  as  good  subjects,  for  aught  he  could  discover  to  the 
contrar}',  as  any  in  His  Majesty's  dominions.  He  had  repeat- 
edly hid  himself,  he  said,  for  hours  together  behind  a  bank  at 
the  sea-side  (our  favorite  scat),  and  overheard  our  conversa- 
tion. At  first  he  fancied,  that  we  were  aware  of  our  danger ; 
for  he  often  heard  me  talk  of  one  Sjnj  Nozy,  which  he  waa 
inclined  to  interpret  of  himself,  and  of  a  remarkable  feature  be- 
longing to  him  ;  but  he  was  speedily  convinced  that  it  was  the 
name  of  a  man  who  had  made  a  book  and  lived  long  ago.  Our 
♦  [Thoy  appeared  in  NoveinlKjr  and  December  of  1814. — S.  C] 
VOL.  lU.  N 
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talk  'ran  most  upon  books,  and  we  were  perpetually  desiring:  eaeh 
other  to  look  at  thht  and  to  listen  to  that;  but  he  eould  not 
catch  a  wonl  about  politics.     Once  he  had  joined  ine  on  the 
road  ;  (this  occurred,  as  I  was  returning  home  alone  from  my 
friend*B  house,  wliicli  was  about  three  miles  from  my  own  cx)t- 
ta^^e,)  and,  pai^sing  himself  off  as  a  traveller,  he  had  entered  into 
convernation  with  me,  and  talked  of  purjmse  in  a  democrat  way 
in  order  to  draw  me  out.     The  result,  it  ap))ears,  not  only  con- 
vinced him  tliat  I  was  no  friend  of  jacobinism ;  but  (lie  ailded), 
I  had  **  plainly  made  it  out  to  be  such  a  silly  as  M'ell  as  wickwl 
thin^,  that  he  felt  ashamed  thoufrh  he  had  only  ])ut  it  on.**     1 
distinctly  remembered  the  occurrence,  and  had  mentioned  it  im- 
meiliately  on  my  return,  repeatin*?  what  the  traveller  M'ith  his 
Bardolph  nose  had  said,  with  my  own  answer ;  and  so  little  did 
1  suspect  the  true  object  of  my  •*  tempter  ere  accuser."  that  I  ex 
pressed  with  no  small  ))Ieasure  my  hope  and  la'lief,  that  the  con- 
versation had  heen  of  some  service  to  the  poor  misled  malcontent. 
This  incident  thereibre  prevented  all  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
report,  which  throuffh  a  friendly  medium  came  to  me  from  the 
master  of  the  villn<;e  inn,  who  had  been  entered  to  entertain  the 
Government  prentlomun  in  his  best  manner,  but  aUive  all  to  bo 
pilent  concerninu:  such  a  person  beinu:  in  his  hou^e.     At  len<i:(h 
lie  n»ceive(l  Sir  Dogberry's  eonnnands  to  accompany  his  pxwsl  at 
the  final  interview ;  and,  after  the  absolvin«7  suiira^e  of  the  ^'cvt- 
tlrman  honored  irith  the  amjidcfwc  of  ]\liniHtrrs,  answered,  aa 
follows,  to  the  following  queries  ?     D.  Well,  landlord !  and  what 
do  you  know  of  the  person  in  question  ?     L.  I  see  him  oflen  ]mss 
by  with  maister  — — ,  my  landlord  {tluit  «,  the  owner  of  tlie 
house),  and  sometimes  with  the  new-comers  at  Ilolibrd  ;*  but  I 
never  said  a  word  to  him  or  he  to  me.     D.  But  do  you  not 
know,  that  he  has  distributed  papers  and  hand-bills  of  a  seditious 
nature    amon«r  the  common  ])eople?     L.  No,  your  Honor!     I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thinj^.     D.  Have  you  not  seen  this  Mr. 
Coleridrrc,  or  heard  of,  his  harauf^uiuf^  and  talking;  to  knots  and 
clusters  of  the  inhabitants  ? — ^W^hat  are  you  grinning^  at,  Sir  ?    L. 
Beg  your  Honor's  pardon  I  but  I  was  only  thinking,  how  they'd 
have  stared  at  him.     If  what  I  have  heard  be  true,  your  Honor  I 
they  would  not  have  understood  a  word  he  said.     AVhen  our 

•  [Ilolfonl  U  the  villn«;o  near  Alfoxton,  where  Mr.  Wordsworth  aud 
WorcU worth  re:»i<LHl. — S.  C] 
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VTicar  was  here,  Dr.  L.*  the  master  of  the  fpreat  school  and  Canon 
of  Windsor,  there  was  a  great  dinner  parly  at  maister  's ; 

and  ono  of  the  fanners,  that  was  there,  told  us  that  he  and  the 
Doctor  talked  real  Hchrow  Greek  at  each  iilher  for  an  hour  to- 
polher  aAcr  dinner.  D.  Answer  the  question,  Sir  I  does  ho  ever 
liaran«;uo  the  ])eople  ?  L.  I  hope,  your  Honor  an't  an^rry  with 
ine.  I  can  say  no  more  than  I  know.  I  never  saw  him  talking^ 
with  any  one,  but  my  landlonl,  and  our  curate,  and  the  stranpre 
gontleman.  D.  Ilns  ho  not  lieen  seen  wanderincr  on  the  hills 
towards  the  Channel,  and  along  the  shore,  with  books  and  pa- 
pers in  his  hand,  takin«if  charts  and  maps  of  the  country?  L. 
Why,  as  to  that,  your  Honor  I  I  own,  I  have  heard ;  I  am  sure,  I 
would  not  wish  to  say  ill  of  any  body  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  I 
liave  heard — D.  8|H'nk  out,  man  !  don*t  be  afraid,  you  are  doin«; 
your  duty  to  your  King  and  (Tovernment.  What  have  you  heard  ? 
L.  Why,  folks  do  say,  your  Honor  !  as  how  that  ho  is  a  Poet,  and 
that  lie  is  goin*^  to  put  Quantock  and  all  about  here  in  print ; 
and  as  they  be  so  much  tojrether,  I  suppose  that  the  stran^rc  gen- 
tleman has  some  amsarn  in  the  business.*' — So  ende<I  tliis  ibrmi« 
duble  inquisition,  the  latter  jmrt  of  which  alone  requires  explana- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  entitles  the  anecdote  to  a  place  in  my 
literary  lite.  I  had  consideriHl  it  as  a  defect  in  the  admirablo 
IH)em  ofTuK  Task,  that  the  subject,  which  prives  the  title  to  tho 
M'ork,  was  not,  and  indeed  couUl  not  be,  carried  on  beyond  the 
three  or  four  first  pacres,  and  that,  throu«rhout  the  poem,  the  con- 
nections are  frequently  awkwanl,  and  the  transitions  abrupt  and 
arbitrary.  I  soucrht  ibr  a  subject,  that  should  give  equal  room 
and  freedom  ibr  description,  incident,  and  impassioned  retlections 
on  men,  nature,  and  society,  yet  supply  in  itself  a  natural  concec- 
tion  to  the  parts,  and  unity  to  the  whole.  Such  a  subject  I  con- 
ceived myself  to  have  found  in  a  stream,  traced  from  its  source  ia 
the  hills  amonnr  the  yellow-red  moss  and  conical  glass-shaped 
tufts  of  bent,  to  the  first  break  or  fall,  where  its  drops  become 
audible,  and  it  begins  to  form  a  channel ;  thence  to  the  peat  and 
turf  barn,  itself  built  of  the  same  dark  squares  as  it  sheltered  ;  to 
the  sheepfohl ;  to  the  first  cultivated  plot  of  ground ;  to  the 
lonely  cottage  and  its  bleak  garden  won  from  the  heath;  to  the 
hamlet,  the  villages,  the  market-town,  the  manufactories,  and 
the  sea-port.  My  walks  therefore  were  almost  daily  ou  the  top 
*  [Dr.  L»uigford.— S.  C] 
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of  Qruautock.  ana  among  ito  sloping  coombes.  With  my  peneil 
and  memorandum-book  in  my  hand,  I  was  making  studies,  as 
tho  artists  call  tlicm,  and  often  moulding  my  thoughts  into  vcrse^ 
M'ith  the  objects  and  imogery  immediately  belbro  my  senses. 
Many  circumstances,  evil  and  pood,  intervened  to  prevent  the 
completion  of  tho  poem,  which  was  to  have  been  entitled  The 
BicooK.  Had  I  flnished  the  work,  it  was  my  purpose  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment  to  have  dedicated  it  to  our  then  committee  of 
public  safety  as  containing  tho  charts  and  maps,  with  which  I 
was  to  have  supplied  the  French  Govcnimeut  in  aid  of  their 
plans  of  invasion.  And  these  too  for  a  tract  of  coast  that,  from 
Clcvedon  to  Minehead,  scarcely  permits  tho  approach  of  a  fish- 
iiig-boat  I 

All  my  experionco  from  my  first  entrance  into  life  to  the  pres- 
ent hour  is  in  favor  of  tho  warning  maxim,  that  the  man,  who 
opposes  i?i  tofo  the  political  or  religious  zealots  of  his  age,  is  safer 
from  their  obloquy  than  he  who  diflers  from  them  but  in  one  or 
two  points,  or  perhaps  only  in  degree.  By  that  transfer  of  the 
feelings  of  private  life  into  tho  discussion  of  public  questions, 
vhich  is  tho  queen  bee  in  tho  hive  of  party  fanaticism,  tho  par- 
tisan has  moro  sympathy  with  an  intemperate  opposite  than  with 
a  moderate  friend.  "We  now  enjoy  an  intermission,  and  long  may 
it  continue  !  In  addition  to  far  higher  and  more  important  mer- 
its, our  ]irescnt  Bible  societies  and  other  numerous  associations  for 
tmtional  or  charitable  objects,  may  serve  perhaps  to  carry  ofl'the 
suiKTfluous  activity  and  lervor  of  stirring  minds  in  innocent  hy- 
perlxiles  and  the  bustle  of  management.  But  the  poison-tree  is 
not  dead,  though  tho  sap  may  lf)r  a  season  have  subsided  to  its 
roots.  At  least  let  us  not  bo  lulled  into  such  a  notion  of  our  en- 
lire  security,  as  not  to  keep  watch  and  ward,  even  on  our  best 
feelings.  I  have  seen  gross  intolerance  shown  in  su])|X)rt  of  tol- 
eration; sectarian  antipathy  most  obtrusively  displayed  in  the 
promotion  of  an  undistinguishing  comprehension  of  sects ;  and 
acts  of  cruelty,  (I  had  almost  said)  of  treachery,  committed  in  fur- 
therance of  an  object  vitally  important  to  the  cause  of  humanity ; 
and  all  this  by  men  too  of  naturally  kind  dispositions  and  exero* 
plary  conduct. 

Tho  magic  rod  of  fanaticism  is  preserved  in  the  very  adyta  of 
human  nature ;  and  needs  only  the  re-exciting  warmth  of  a 
master  hand  to  bud  ibrth  afresh  and  produce  the  old  fruits.    The 
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horror  of  the  Peasants'  war  in  Germany,  and  the  direiul  elTectt 
of  the  Anabaptists*  tenets  (which  difTered  only  from  those  of 
jacobinism  by  the  substitution  of  theological  for  philosophical 
jargon),  struck  all  Europe  for  a  cime  with  affright.  Yet  little 
more  than  a  century  was  suflicicnt  to  obliterate  all  eilective 
memory  of  these  events.  The  same  principles  with  similar 
though  less  dreadful  consequences  were  again  at  work  from  the 
imprisonment  of  the  first  Charles  to  the  restoration  of  his  sou. 
The  fanatic  maxim  of  extirpating  fanaticism  by  persecution  pro- 
duced a  civil  war.  The  M-ar  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  insur- 
gents ;  but  the  temper  survived,  and  Milton  had  abundant  grounds 
lor  asserting,  that  **  Presbyter  was  but  Old  Piiiest  writ  large  I*** 
One  good  result,  thank  heaven  I  of  this  zealotry  was  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  church.  And  now  it  might  have  been  hoped, 
that  the  mischievous  spirit  would  have  been  bound  for  a  season* 
**  and  a  seal  set  upon  him,  that  he  should  deceive  the  nation  no 
more.**f  But  no  I  The  ball  of  persecution  was  taken  up  with 
undiminished  vigor  by  the  persecuted.  The  same  fanatic  priii* 
ciple  that,  under  the  solemn  oath  and  covenant,  had  turned  cathc- 
drals  into  stables,  destroyed  the  rarest  trophies  of  art  and  ances- 
tral piety,  and  hunted  the  brightest  ornaments  of  learning  and 
religion  into  holes  and  corners,  ]iow  marched  under  episcopal 
banners,  and,  having  first  crowded  the  prisons  of  England,  emptied 
its  whole  vial  of  wrath  on  the  miserable  Covenanters  of  Scotland. t 
A  merciful  providence  at  length  constrained  both  parties  to  join 
against  a  common  enemy.  A  wise  government  followed;  and 
the  established  church  became,  and  now  is,  not  only  the  brightest 
example,  but  our  best  and  only  sure  bulwark,  of  toleration !— the 
true  and  indispensable  bank  against  a  new  inundation  of  perse- 
cuting zeal — Esto  ])€rj)ciua  ! 

A  long  interval  of  quiet  succeeded  ;  or  rather,  the  exhaustion 
had  produced  a  cold  fit  of  the  ague  which  was  symptomatized 
by  indiflerence  among  the  many,  and  a  tendency  to  infidelity  or 
skepticism  in  the  educatcHl  classes.  At  length  those  feelings  of 
disgust  and  hatred,  which  for  a  brief  while  the  multitude  had 
attached  to  the  crimes  and  absurdities  of  sectarian  and  democratio 

*  [Lino  20  of  tlie  irregular  sonnet  On  the  New  Forcers  of  CoD9ciens« 
under  the  Long  Parliament.    Todds  Milton,  vol  vi.  pp.  92-7. — S.  C] 
t  Revelation  xx.  3. 
I  8«o  Laing9  History  of  Seotlond-*  Walter  Scotft  bards,  ballads»  Aisw 
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fanaticiems,  were  transFcrrcd  to  the  oppressive  pTiviloges  of  the 
noblesse,  and  the  luxury,  intrigues  and  favoritisms  of  the  conti- 
nental courts.  The  same  principles,  dressed  in  the  ostentatious 
parb  of  a  fashionable  philosophy,  once  more  rose  triumphant  and 
ellectcd  the  French  Revolution.  And  have  we  not  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years  had  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  dctes« 
table  maxims  and  correspondent  measures  of  the  late  French  des- 
potism had  already  bedimmed  the  public  recollections  of  demo- 
cratic phrenzy  ;  had  drawn  ofl'  to  other  objects  the  electric  force 
of  the  feelings  which  had  massed  and  upheld  those  recollections; 
and  that  a  favorable  occurrence  of  occasions  was  alone  wanting 
to  waken  the  thunder  and  jirocipitate  the  lightning  from  the  oj)- 
posite  quarter  of  tlie  political  heaven  ?* 

In  part  from  constitutional  indolence,  which  in  the  very  hey- 
day of  hoi)e  liad  kept  my  enthusiasm  in  check,  but  still  more 
from  the  habits  and  influences  of  a  classical  education  and  aca- 
demic pursuits,  scarcely  had  a  year  elapsed  from  the  commence- 
ment  of  my  literary  and  political  adventures  before  my  mind 
sank  into  a  state  of  thorough  disgust  and  despondency,  both  with 
regard  to  the  disputes  and  the  parties  disputant.  With  moni 
than  2^octic  feeling  I  exclaimed  : 

Tlio  Bonsiml  and  the  dark  rebel  in  vain. 
Slaves  by  their  own  eoin pulsion !    In  mad  game 
lliey  break  tlieir  manaelos,  to  wear  the  name 
Of  freedom,  graven  on  a  heavier  chain. 
O  Liberty  I  with  protitli^s  endea\'or 
Have  I  pursued  thee  many  a  weary  hour ; 
IJtit  thou  nor  swell st  the  victor's  |>omp,  nor  ever 
Didttt  breathe  thy  soul  in  forms  of  human  power! 
Alike  from  all,  howe'er  they  praise  thee, 
(Xt»r  prayer  nor  boastful  name  delays  thee) 
From  Su|>erstition*s  harpy  millions 
Anti  factious  BIas))hemy  s  olMoener  slaves, 
lliou  specilost  on  thy  cherub  pinions. 
The  guide  of  homeless  winds  and  playmate  of  the  waves  If 

I  retired  to  a  cottage  in  Somersetshire  at  the  foot  of  CLuantook, 
and  devoted  my  thoughts  and  studies  to  the  foundations  of  re* 

•  [See  Tlio  Friend,  sect.  1,  On  the  lYincipIcs  of  Pulitiail  Knowledge. 
Essay  iii.  IL  pp.  100-171.-8.  C.J 

t  [Poet  Works,  Vll.  p.  100.  Mr.  C.  hero  substitutes  "Superstition"  fot 
••Priestcraft,"  and  •* cherub"  for  ''subtle"  in  the  hi«t  lino  but  one.— S.  CIJ 
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ligion  and  morals.     Here  I  found  myself  all  afloat.    Doubts 
rushed  in ;  broke  upon  me  '*from  tlie  fountains  of  tlu  great 
deepf'*  and  fell  **from  tJie  teindows  of  fieaven."    The  foutal 
truths  of  natural  rcIi[^ion  and  the  books  of  Revelation  alike  con- 
tributed to  the  flood  ;  and  it  was  long  ere  my  ark  touched  on  an 
Ararat,  and  rested.    The  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  appeared  to 
mo  to  be  as  necessarily  implied  in  all  particular  modes  of  being 
m  the  idea  of  infmite  space  in  all  the  geometrical  figures  by 
which  space   is   limited.      I  was  pleased  with   the   Cartesian 
opinion,  that  the  idea  of  God  is  distinguished  from  all  other  ideas 
by  involving  its  reality ;  but  I  was  not  wholly  satisfied.    I  began 
then  to  ask  myself,  M*hat  proof  I  had  of  the  outwanl  existence  of 
any  thing  ?     Of  this  sheet  of  ]mpcr  for  instance,  as  a  thing  in 
itself  separate  from  the  ]i1uenomenon  or  image  in  my  perception. 
I  saw,  that  in  the  nature  of  things  such  proof  is  impossible;  and 
that  of  all  modes  of  being,  that  arc  not  objects  of  the  senses,  the 
existence  is  assumed  by  a  logical  necessity  arising  from  the  con- 
stitution of  the  mind  itself, — by  the  absence  of  all  motive  to  doubt 
it,  not  from  any  absolute  contradiction  in  the  supposition  of  the 
contrary.     Still  the  existence  of  a  Being,  the  ground  of  all  ex- 
istence, was  not  yet  the  existence  of  a  moral  creator,  and  gov- 
ernor.    *'  In  the  position,  that  all  reality  is  either  contained  in 
the  necessary  being  as  an  attribute,  exists  through  him,  as  its 
gwund,  it  remains  undecided  M'hether  the  properties  of  intelli- 
gence and  will  are  to  bo  reiorreil  to  the  Supremo  Beiug  in  the 
former  or  only  in  the  latter  sense  ;  as  inherent  attributes,  or  only 
ns  consequences  that  have  existence  in  other  things  through 
him.*     AA'ere  the  latter  the  truth,  then  notwithstanding  all  the 
pre-eminence  which  must  be  assigned  to  the  Eternal  First  from 
the  sunioiency,  iniity,  and  independence  of  his  being,  as  the  dread 
ground  of  the  universe,  his  nature  would  yet  fall  far  short  of  that, 
which  we  are  bound  to  comprehend  in  the  idea  of  God.     For, 
without  any  knowledge  or  determining  resolve  of  its  omii,  itMronld 
only  be  a  blind  necessary  ground  of  other  things  and  other  spirits, 
and  thus  would  be  distinguished  from  the  fate  of  certain  ancient 
philosophers  in  no  respect,  but  that  of  being  more  definitely  and 
intelligibly  described."! 

*  Tims  orgmiizntiot),  niul  motion,  are  rc^rded  as  frmn  God,  not  in  God 

f  [From  Immnnuel  Knnt*8  treatise  entitled  Der  eimig  rndgtickt  Btwteim^ 

ffund  ta  einer  Dfmonntration  fur  doM  Damn  GoUen.    1.  Abth.  4,  Betr.  % 
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For  a  very  long^  time,  indeed,  I  could  not  reconcile  pcrsoua^ity 
with  infinity  ;  and  my  head  was  with  Spinoza,  thoun^h  my  whole 
heart  remained  with  Paul  and  John.  Yet  there  had  dawned 
upon  me,  even  before  I  had  met  with  the  Critique  of  the  Pure 
Reason,  a  certain  guiding  light.  If  the  mere  intellect  could 
make  no  certain  discovery  of  a  holy  and  intelligent  first  cause,  it 
might  yet  supply  a  demonstration,  that  no  legitimate  argument 
could  be  drawn  from  the  intellect  against  its  truth.  And  what 
18  this  more  than  tit,  Paul's  asscrti4)n,  that  by  M'isdom — (more 
|iroperly  tran8hiU*d  by  the  powers  of  reasoning) — no  man  ever 
arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  God  ?  "What  more  than  the  sub- 
liinest,  and  probably  the  oldest,  b(N)k  on  earth  has  taught  us, 

Silver  and  gold  man  scarchcth  out : 

Briugeth  the  ore  out  of  tlie  eurth,  and  darkness  into  light. 

But  where  fiudcth  he  %vii)doni  ? 
Where  is  the  place  of  understanding? 

Ilic  abyss  crieth ;  it  is  not  in  nie  I 
Ocean  echoetU  back ;  not  in  nic  1 

Wlien-.H»  then  eometh  wisdom  f 
AVhcri*  dwellcth  understanding  ? 

IliddfU  from  the  eyes  of  the  living: 
Kept  secret  from  the  fowls  of  heaven  I 

llcll  and  <leath  answer  ; 

Wo  have  heanl  the*  rumor  thereof  from  afar  I 

Ooi>  nmrki'th  out  (he  romi  ti»  it; 
Uui»  kiioweth  its  abiding  pUice  1 

He  beholdeth  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 

He  survey eth  what  is  beneath  the  heavens! 

And  as  he  weighed  out  the  winds,  and  measured  ths  §m 

And  ap]x>inted  laws  to  the  rain. 

And  a  path  to  the  thunder, 

A  patli  to  the  flashes  of  the  lightning  I 

Tlien  did  he  see  it. 

And  he  counted  it ; 

He  soarohed  into  the  depth  thereof, 

And  with  a  line  did  he  compass  it  round  I 

jinmerkufiff,  first  published  in  1703.  Works,  vol  vi.  p.  42.  Mr.  O  ffuro 
tb«  abbreviateii  name  of  this  treatise,  and  referred  it  to  the  VermiwehU 
Hchriflen.  Zweiter  Band.  §  102  and  103.— a  C!  ]  n  } 
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Bnt  to  man  he  said, 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  it  wisdom  for  thee! 

And  to  avoid  evil, 

That  is  thy  understandiug.* 

I  became  convinced,  that  religion,  as  both  the  aDraer-stone  and 
the  key-stone  of  morality,  must  have  a  moral  origin ;  so  far  at 
least,  that  the  evidence  of  its  doctrines  could  not,  like  the  truths 
of  abstract  science,  be  wholly  independent  of  the  will.  It  were 
therefore  to  be  expected,  that  its  fundamental  truth  would  ba 
such  as  might  \)o  denied  ;  though  only,  by  the  fool,  and  oven  by 
the  fool  from  the  madness  of  the  heart  alone ! 

The  question  then  concerning  our  faith  in  the  existence  of  it 
God,  not  only  as  the  ground  of  the  universe  by  his  essence,  but 
as  its  maker  and  judge  by  his  wisdom  and  holy  will,  appeared  to 
stand  thus.  The  sciential  reason,  the  olijccts  of  which  are  purely 
theoretical,  remains  neutral,  as  long  as  its  name  aiul  semblance 
are  not  usurjied  by  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine.  But  it  then 
becomes  an  elective  ally  by  ex])osing  the  false  show  of  demonstra* 
lion,  or  by  evincing  the  equal  demonstrability  of  the  contrary 
from  premises  equally  logical.f  The  understanding  meantimo 
suggests,  the  analogy  of  experience  facilitates,  the  belief  Nature 
excites  and  recalls  it,  as  by  a  perpetual  revelation.  Our  feelings 
almost  necessitate  it ;  and  the  law  of  conscience  peremptorily 
conunands  it.  The  arguments,  that  at  all  apply  to  it,  are  in  its 
favor ;  and  tliorc  is  nothing  agiiinst  it,  but  its  own  sublimity. 
It  could  not  be  intellectually  more  evident  without  becoming 
morally  less  cflective ;  without  counteracting  its  own  end  by 
sacrificing  the  life  of  faith  to  the  cold  mechanism  of  a  worthlcHS 
because  compulsory  assent.     The  belief  of  a  God  and  a  future 

•  J<»b,  chnp.  xxviii. 

f  Wherever  A  =  B,  and  A  is  not  =  B,  are  equally  demonstrable,  the 
premise  in  each  undeniable,  the  induction  evident,  and  the  coocIusioD  legiti- 
mate— the  result  must  be,  either  tliat  eontraries  can  both  be  true  (which  is 
al)surd)«  or  that  tlie  faculty  and  forms  of  reasoning  employed  are  ioapplica 
ble  to  thd  sul>jcct — i.  e.  that  there  is  a  fitrufSafrtc  f/f  u?.?.o  yevoc.  Thus,  th* 
attributes  of  Space  and  Time  applied  to  Spirit  are  heterogeneous— and  tbo 
pnx)f  of  this  is,  that  by  admitting  them  expfieite  or  impUcite  contraries  may 
oe  ileni<»nstrated  true — r.  f.  that  the  same,  taken  in  the  simie  sense,  is  true 
and  not  true. — ^That  the  world  liad  a  beginning  iu  Time  and  a  t)ound  in 
Hpaee ;  and  That  tlie  world  had  not  a  beginning  and  luis  no  limit ;— That  si 
•cOf-originating  act  is,  and  is  not  possible,  are  instances, 
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state  (if  a  passive  acquiescence  may  bo  flattered  with  the  name 
of  belief),  does  not  indeed  always  beget  a  good  heart ;  but  a  good 
heart  so  naturally  begets  the  belief,  that  the  very  few  exceptions 
must  be  regarded  as  strange  anomalies  from  strange  and  unfor- 
tunate circumstances.* 

From  these  premises  I  proceeded  to  draw  the  following  con«^ 
elusions.  First,  that  having  once  fully  admitted  the  existence  of 
an  infinite  yet  self-conscious  Creator,  we  are  not  allowed  to 
ground  the  irrationality  of  any  other  article  of  faith  on  arguments 
M'hich  would  equally  prove  that  to  be  irrational,  which  we  had 
allowed  to  be  real.  Secondly,  that  whatever  is  deducible  from 
the  admission  of  a  sclf-coinprchcnding  and  creative  spirit  may  bo 
legitimately  used  in  proof  of  the  2^^s$ldiliN/  of  any  further  mystery 
concerning  the  divine  nature.  rossibilitatcm  mysteriomin^ 
( IVini/afis,  cf-c.)  contra  insuUus  Inftdclium  et  irccrcticonim  a 
contradict  ionibus  vindico  ;  hand  rpiidcm  vcritatcm,  fjncc  re  vela' 
tione  sola  stabiliri  2>f)^^U  ;  says  Leibnitz  in  a  letter  to  his  Duke 

*  ['*  I  believe  that  the  ndtion  of  God  is  cssentiid  to  the  human  mind ;  that 
it  lA  calKnl  ft>rth  into  distinct  consoiousiiess  priuei pally  by  the  cuusciouco, 
and  liuxiliarly  by  the  maiiifcdt  adaptation  of  moans  to  ends  in  the  outward 
Croat i«»n.  It  is,  thorcforo,  evident  to  my  reason,  tliat  the  cxistonee  of  G(m1  is 
iibs4»Iutoly  and  noeossarily  insuseoptible  of  a  scientific  demotiHtration,  and 
that  Scripture  has  so  roprcsontod  it.  For  it  connniuids  us  to  believe  in  ono 
(iikL  lam  the  lAtrd  thy  God:  thou  nhalt  have  none  other  gotU  but  vie. 
Now  all  connnandincnt  nocossarily  relates  to  tlic  will;  whereas  all  scion tifio 
demonstration  is  independent  of  the  will,  and  is  upodictic  or  demonstrative 
only  as  far  as  it  is  comptd.*ory  on  the  nnnd,  voUutnn,  nohntcinP  Lit.  Kein. 
\,  pp.  15,  10.  "  The  Trinity  of  persons  in  tlie  Unity  of  the  Owlhead  would 
h.ive  U'en  n  neeesnary  idea  of  my  Bpeeulativo  reason,  <ledueed  from  tha 
niHHt*Hary  poHtuhite  of  an  int4'Ili;(ent  ereat.«»r,  whtme  ideas,  U-ing  anterior  to 
(h()  thin;(H,  niUftl  )m*  m«>ti>  a<'lual  than  tlMme  things,  even  as  thone  thin^Haru 
niMre  actual  than  our  iniai(«'s  deriv«'d  from  them;  and  who,  us  intelii;,^*ht, 
uniJ^t  have  liad  co-eternully  an  adequate  idea  of  himself,  in  and  throu<;h 
which  he  created  all  thin^^s  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  liut  this  would  only 
hiive  boon  a  speculative  idea,  like  those  of  circles  and  other  mathematical 
figures,  to  which  wc  are  not  authorized  by  the  pructicid  reason  to  attribute 
reality.  S<dely  in  consequence  of  our  Redemption  does  the  Trinity  become 
a  doctrine,  the  belief  of  which  as  real  is  eonnnanded  by  our  conscience.** 
V.  p.  17.  'J'he  same  distinction  between  the  belief  of  mere  intellectual  posi- 
tions or  loirical  notions  in  religion  luid  the  reception  of  livin;;  substantive 
i^leas  correspondent  to  them,  is  set  forth,  and  that  religious  faith  consists 
iu  the  hitter  alone  is  argueii  in  the  Aids  to  Reflection.  Comment  on  Aphor* 

i  IL  On  that  which  i$  indeed  Spirituat  JUiijion,  I.  pp.  207-223.— S.  0.] 
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IIo  then  adds  the  folloMrinj^  jiist  and  important  remark.  *'  Ib 
vain  will  tradition  or  texts  of  scripture  bo  adduced  in  suppcMt  of 
a  doctrine,  donee  clava  impossibilitatis  etcofttreulicttonise  mam- 
bus  liorum  llcrcidum  extorta  fuerit.  For  tho  heretic  will  still 
reply,  that  texts,  the  literal  sense  of  which  is  not  so  much  above 
as  directly  agauist  all  reason,  must  be  understood  figuratively,  u 
Herod  is  a  fox,  and  so  forth.'** 

These  principles  I  held,  filiiloso\iihically,  while  in  respect  of  re- 
vealed religion  I  remained  a  zealous  Unitarian.     I  considered  the   I 
idea  of  the  Trinity  a  fair  scholastic  inference  from  the  being  of   i 
God,  as  a  creative  intelligence ;  and  that  it  was  therefore  en-   < 
titled  to  the  rank  of  an  esoteric  doctrine  of  natural  religion.    But 
seeing  in  the  same  no  practical  or  moral  bearing,  I  confined  it  to 
tho  si^hools  of  philosophy.     The  admission  of  the  Logos,  as  hy- 
|)ostasized  (that  is,  neither  a  mere  attribute,  nor  a  {lersonificatioii) 
iu  no  respect  removed  my  doubts  concerning  tho  lucaniation  and 
the  lledemption  by  the  cross  ;  which  I  could  neither  reconcile  in 
reason  with  the  impassiveness  of  the  Divine  Being,  nor  in  my   ' 
moral  feelings  with  the  sacred  distinction  between  things  and  per- 
sons, the  vicarious  payment  of  a  debt  and  the  vicarious  expiation 
of  guilt.     A  more  thorough  revolution  in  my  philosopliic  princi- 
ples, and  a  deeper  insight  into  my  own  heart,  were  yet  wanting. 
Neverthele!<s,  1  can  not  doubt,  that  tho  diilerencc  of  my  meta- 
physical notions  from  those  of  Unitarians  in  general  contributed 
to  my  final  re-conversion  to  the  whole  truth  in  Christ ;  even  as 
according  to  his  own  confes2«ion  the  books  of  certain  Platonic 
philuKojihcrs  (//A/'i  quorundam  Platonicorum)  commenced  the 
rencne  of  St.  Augnstine's  faith  from  the  same  error  aggravated  by 
the  iiir  darker  accoiiipaniiuent  of  the  Maiiiehu*an  heresy.f 

*  [I  liave  ]<M»kr(i  tlirougli  scvcrul  of)ll<H;tiotiii  of  Icttom  ntiil  «*thcr  writing 
of  Lc'ibiiitx,  iNMidi-ii  the  collection  of  liis  works  by  Duleus,  atiil  tlmt  of  all 
bis  philosophical  works  by  Erdiuauo,  but  have  not  met  with  this  letter, 
llie  edition  of  the  philosophical  works  by  lta8|>e,  with  a  preface  by  Mr 
Kcbtiicr,  Anist.  et  Lcips.  1705,  I  have  never  seen. — S.  C.J 

f  [Et  prhno  vofenn^  dec.  Confess,  vii.  13.  And  thou  willing  first  to  ahov 
me,  how  Thou  retisleH  the  pro9td^  but  givest  grace  unto  the  humble^  and  hf 
how  great  an  act  of  l*hy  mercy  Thou  ha<lst  traced  out  to  men  the  way  oC 
humility,  in  that  Thy  Word  was  made  fivAx,  and  dwelt  among  men :— Tboa 
procuredHt  for  mc  by  means  of  one  puffed  up  with  m^ist  unnatural  pride, 
certain  books  of  the  Platonirtts,  transhited  from  Greek  into  Laiia.  Aad 
therein  I  read,  not  indeed  in  the  very  words,  but  to  the  very  aame  purpoec; 
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Willie  my  mind  was  thus  perplexed,  by  a  (praeioas  pruvidenee 
for  which  I  can  never  be  sufHcicnlly  grateful,  the  generous  and 
munificent  patronage  of  Mr.  Josiah,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wedg 
wood  enabled  me  to  finish  my  education  in  Germany.*  In 
stead  of  troubling  others  M'ith  my  own  crude  notions  and  juve 
nilc  compositions,  I  was  thcnceforM'ard  better  employed  in  attempt* 
iug  to  store  my  own  head  with  the  wisdom  of  others.  1  made 
the  best  use  of  my  time  and  means ;  and  there  is  therefore  no 
period  of  my  life  on  which  I  can  look  back  with  such  unmingled 
satisfaction.  After  acquiring  a  tolerable  suflicicncy  in  the  Ger* 
man  laiiguagot  at  Ratzeburg,  which  with  my  voyage  and  jour- 

eiiforocd  by  ni;iny  nii-l  *liver»  rea?*oiis,  that  In  the  bo<;iiiiiitirr  was  the  Won!, 
1111(1  the  Word  was  with  (vinI,  and  the  Word  was  Qixi,  il'c.  (A  forinor  trans- 
Lit  ion  revisc<l  by  Xho  ]{^v.  K  H.  Pusoy,  D.D.) 

Perrfxi  ergo  ad  6  w  pliciaumn^  <iv.  Confess,  viii.  3.  To  Simplicianns 
then  I  went,  the  father  of  Ambrose  (a  Bishop  now)  in  reeeiving  thy  graee, 
and  whom  Ambrose  truly  loved  as  u  father.  To  him  I  related  the  mazes 
of  my  wanderings,  liut  when  I  nicntioue«l  that  I  Imd  read  certain  books 
of  the  Platonists,  which  Vietorinus,  sometime  Khetoric  I'rofessor  of  Home 
(who  had  died  a  Cliristian,  as  I  had  heard),  had  translated  into  Latin,  ho 
testified  his  joy  that  I  had  not  fallen  up«m  the  writings  of  other  phih>so- 
phers,  full  o(  fallacies  aiid  dreeil*,  after  the  rudhnetits  of  thin  M*or/<(  whereas 
the  riatonii^ts  many  ways  led  to  the  belief  in  God  and  his  Word.  {Ut 
Mupra,) — Ai/.j 

*  [Mr.  C.  left  En;;land  on  the  ICth  of  September,  1798,  when  he  sailed 
from  Great  Yarmouth  to  Hamburgh,  in  company  with  Mr.  Wordsworth  and 
hi»  siiiter.-^.  C] 

t  To  those  who  design  to  acquire  the  language  of  a  country  in  the  coun- 
try itself,  it  may  \)0  useful,  if  I  mention  the  inealcuhd)le  advantage  which  I 
cleriviMl  from  learning  all  the  worils.  that  ct»uhl  possibly  W  so  learned,  with 
the  objec*ts  b«'fi»ro  me,  and  without  the  intermediation  of  the  Kn^lish  terms. 
It  wjis  u  rejjular  part  of  my  mornin«;  stu<lies  f»>r  the  first  six  weeks  of  my 
residence  at  Itatzeburg,  to  aec«)mpany  the  good  and  kind  ohl  pastor,  with 
whom  I  lived,  from  the  cellar  to  the  roof,  throui^h  gardens,  farm-yard,  <tc. 
Hnd  to  call  every,  the  minutest,  tiling  by  its  German  name.  Advertise- 
ments, farces,  jest-lMMiks,  and  the  conversation  of  ehihlren  while  I  was  at 
play  with  tlk*m,  t*«»ntribute4i  their  share  to  a  more  h(»me-likc  acquaintance 
with  the  lau«^utii^e,  than  I  could  have  acquired  from  works  of  polite  litera- 
ture al(»nc,or  even  from  polite  sm'iety.  There  is  a  passa*^e  of  hearty  sound 
•ense  in  Luther's  (icrman  Ijcttcr  on  interpretation,  to  the  translation  of 
which  I  shall  prefix,  f<»r  the  sake  of  those  who  read  the  German,  yet  ar« 
not  likely  to  have  dipped  often  in  the  massive  folios  of  the  heroic  reformer, 
the  simple,  sinewy,  idionmtic  words  of  the  original.  **  Dettn  man  mnti» 
nieht  die  Bnchntaben  in  der  Latetnischen  Sprache  fragen  ff<>  man  foil 
DeutMck  reden;  iondern  man  mM«  die  Af utter  im  Hamte  d'e  Kintler  anfdtn 
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ney  thithor  I  have  described  in  The  Friend,*  I  proceeded  throngb 
Hanover  to  Goltinpren. 

Here  I  regularly  attended  the  lectures  on  physiology  in  the 
morning,  and  on  natural  history  in  the  evening,  under  Bhimen* 
hach,  a  name  as  dear  to  every  Englishman  >%'ho  has  studied  at 
that  university,  as  it  is  venerable  to  men  of  science  throughout 
r]urupe  I  Eichhorn's  lectures  on  the  New  Testament  wem  r«- 
peated  to  me  from  notes  by  a  student  from  Ilatzeburg,  a  young 
man  of  sound  learning  and  indefatigable  industry,  who  is  now,  I 
believe,  a  professor  of  the  oriental  languages  at  Heidelberg.  But 
my  chief  eflbrts  were  directed  towards  a  grounded  knowledge  of 
tlie  German  language  and  literature.  From  Professor  Tychsen  I 
received  as  many  ]es.<ons  in  the  Gothic  of  Ulphilasf  as  sufliced 
to  make  me  acquainted  with  its  grammar,  and  the  radical  M'ords 
of  most  frequent  occurrence  ;  and  with  the  occasional  assistance 
of  the  same  ])liilosophical  linguist,  I  read  through!  Ottfried*8 

Gaitsen,  Jen  gnnehien  Mann  auf  dnn  Markif,  darnm  fragen:  und  tUnae!' 
bigen  au/das  Maul  twhni  w'e  nie  rrtleny  uml  damarh  dolmetscheti.  So  9<raie» 
ken  tie  es  denUf  und  tnerken  dass  wan  Deutfch  mit  ihnen  rrdii,^ 

Translatiox. 

For  one  must  not  ask  the  letters  in  the  I^tin  tongue,  how  one  ought  to 
speak  German  ;  but  one  must  ask  the  mother  in  the  house,  the  ehildren  in 
the  lanes  and  alleys,  the  eominoii  man  in  the  market,  eoneerning  this ;  yea, 
and  look  at  the  move^  of  their  mouths  ^vhile  they  are  talking,  and  thereaf- 
ter interpret.  Tliey  understand  you  then,  and  mark  that  one  talks  Germao 
with  them.* 

*  [See  the  Seeond  Laiuling-plnee.     Es:«ay  iii.  p.  833. — S.  C.J 

f  [See  note  1).  in  the  Ap|H'nilix. — S.  C] 

^  This  ptiriiphraAc,  writton  nlx>iit  tlio  time  of  Cliarlenuigne^  it  by  no 
means  dofioiont  in  fKH*a!«ionnl  ])iis!«a^t*s  «»f  etin^idorahlo  poetio  merit  Tliere 
is  a  flow,  anil  a  tender  etithuHia.Hni  in  the  following  lines  (at  the  conclusi«m 
of  Chapter  XL)  which,  even  in  the  translation,  will  not,  I  flatter  myselC  fail 
to  interest  the  reader.  Ott  fried  is  deseribing  the  cireumstancet  immediately 
following  the  birth  of  our  Lord. 

She  gave  with  joy  her  virgin-breast ; 
She  hid  it  not,  she  bared  the  breast, 

'  [Arehdeaeon  Hare  lias  kindly  eommunieate<l  to  me  tluit  this  paasago 
oceurs  in  a  Sendbrief  vom  DoimeUchm  der  heUigtn  S^hrift^  written  to  \V«ti. 
cesshius  Link,  when  Luther  was  in  the  Castle  of  Ci>burg,  during  the  Dt«( 
of  Aui^tburg,  1630 :  tluitr  it  is  to  bo  found  in  Tol  zxi.  of  Waleh*a  edit.  ^ 
Luther*s  works,  p.  318.  The  words  wie  die  Etd  thun,  afUr  Deuttek  redga^ 
were  doubtless  omitted  intentionally. — S.  C.J 
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metrical  paraphrase  of  the  gospel,  and  the  most  important  re* 
mains  of  the  Theotiscan,  or  the  transitional  state  of  the  Teutonic 
lai)guago  from  the  Gothic  to  the  old  German  of  the  Swabiau 

Which  Buckled  thnt  diviucst  babe ! 

Blessed,  blessed  were  the  breusts 

Which  the  Saviour  itifaut  ki>8M; 

And  blesse<I,  blessed  >viis  the  mother 

Who  wrappM  his  limbs  iu  Bivadilling*cloth«t» 

Sin<^iug  placed  liiui  on  lier  lap, 

Hung  o*cr  liim  with  her  looks  of  love, 

And  soothVl  hiai  with  a  lulling  motion. 

Blessed  I  for  she  sheltered  him 

From  the  dump  and  c!iilling  air ; 

Blessed,  blessed  I  for  she  lay 

With  such  a  biibo  iu  one  blest  bed. 

Close  as  Ixibes  and  mothers  lie  1 

Blessed,  bli'Ssed  evermore. 

With  her  virgin-lips  she  kiss'd, 

With  her  arms,  and  to  her  breast 

She  embraced  the  babe  divine, 

Her  babe  divine  the  virgin-mother  t 

Hiere  lives  not  on  this  ring  of  earth 

A  mortal,  that  can  sing  licr  praise. 

Mighty  mother,  virgin  pure. 

In  the  darkness  and  the  niglit 

For  us  she  bore  the  heavenly  Lord  1' 

Most  interMting  is  it  to  consider  the  c(ri>et,  when  tho  feelings  aro  wrought 
above  the  natural  pitch  by  the  belief  of  something  mysterious,  while  all 
the  images  are  purely  natural.  Tlieii  it  is,  that  religion  and  poetry  strike 
deepest 

*  [Otfridi  Evang.  Lib.  i.  cap.  xi.  1. 7')-108,  contained  in  Sehilter's  Thetat^ 
rns  Aniiguitatwn  Tmlonicarum,  pp.  50-51.  11ie  translation  is  a  little  eon* 
Heuse<]  but  faithful  in  sense.  I  shall  give  a  few  couplets  of  the  original  to 
show  the  rhyme  and  metre. 

Tlio  bot  si  mit  gilusti 
thio  kindisgun  brusti, 

«        «         •         « 

£r  iTist  in  crdringe 
ther  ira  lob  irsinge. 

*  4»  •  * 

Dag  man  ni  rinit, 

ouh  sunna  ni  bisciniti 
Ther  iz  io  bibringe, 

the  er  es  biinune. — S.  0.] 
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period.*  Of  this  period— ^ the  polished  dialect  of  which  is  analo- 
gous to  that  of  our  Chaucer,  and  which  leaves  the  philosophie 
student  in  doubt,  wliethcr  the  lanpruago  has  not  since  then  lost 
more  in  sweetness  and  flexibility,  than  it  has  gained  in  conden- 
sation and  copiousuoHs) — I  read  with  sedulous  accuracy  the 
Miiincsingcr  (or  singers  of  love,  the  Provencal  poets  of  the  Swa- 
bian  court)  and  the  metrical  romances ;  and  then  labored  throu<;h 
suilicient  specimens  of  the  m  I'Ucr  sutgers,  their  degenerace  suc- 
cessors ;  not  however  without  occasional  pleasure  from  the  rude, 
yet  interesting  strains  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler  of  Nurembei^g.t 
Of  this  man's  genius  five  folio  volumes  with  double  colunms  are 
extant  in  print,  and  nearly  an  equal  number  in  manuscript ;  yet 
the  indefatigable  bard  takes  care  to  inform  his  readers,  that  he 
never  vmdc  a  shoe  the  less,  but  had  virtuously  reared  a  lavage 
family  by  the  labor  of  his  hands. 

In  Pindar,  Chaucer,  Dante,  Milton,  and  many  more,  we  have 
instances  of  the  close  connection  of  poetic  genius  with  the  love  of 
liberty  and  of  genuine  reformation.  The  moral  sense  at  least 
will  not  be  outraged,  if  I  add  to  the  list  the  name  of  this  honest 
shoemaker  (a  trade  by-thc-bye  remarkable  for  the  production  of 
philosophers  and  jwets).  Ilis  poem  entitled  The  Muunino  Star» 
was  the  very  first  publication  that  appeared  in  praise  and  support 
of  Luther ;  and  an  excellent  hymn  of  Hans  Sachs,  which  has  been 
deservedly  translated  into  almost  all  the  European  languages,  was 
commonly  sung  in  the  Protestant  churches,  whenever  the  heroic 
reformer  visited  them. 

In  Lutlier*s  own  German  writings,  and  eminently  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  the  Gcnnan  language  commenced.  I  mean 
the  language  as  it  is  at  present  written  ;  that  which  is  called  tho 
High  German  ascontra-<Iistinguished  from  the  Platt-Teutsch,  the 
dialect  of  the  flat  or  northern  countries,  and  from  the  Ober- 
Teutsch,  the  language  of  the  middle  and  Southern  Germany. 
Tho  High-German  is  indeed  a  lingua  communis,  not  actually 
the  native  language  of  any  province,  but  the  choice  and  fragrancy 
of  all  the  dialects.  From  this  cause  it  is  at  once  the  most  copi* 
ons  and  the  most  grammatical  of  all  the  Euro]>ean  tongues. 

Within  less  than  a  century  after  Luther's  death  the  German 
was  iimndated  with  pedantic  barbarisms.     A  few  volumes  of 

•  [Se«  note  E  iu  the  Appendix. — S.  C] 
f  [See  note  F  in  tfce  Appendix.— S.  C] 
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this  period  I  read  thronp^Ii  from  motives  of  curiosity;  for  it  is  not 
easy  to  imaf^ine  any  thinnr  more  fuatastic,  than  the  very  appear* 
anco  of  tlieir  pages.  Almost  every  third  word  is  a  Latin  word 
Mrith  a  Germanized  ending,  the  Latin  portion  being  always 
printed  in  Roman  letters,  while  in  the  labt  syllable  the  German 
character  is  retained. 

At  length,  about  the  year  1620,  Opitz  arose,  whose  genius  more 
nearly  resembled  that  of  Dryden  than  any  other  poet,  who  at 
present  occurs  to  my  recollection.*  In  the  opinion  of  Lessing, 
the  most  acute  of  critics,  and  of  Adelung,  the  first  of  Lexicogra- 
]>hers,  Opitz,  and  the  Silesian  poets,  his  followers,  not  only  re- 
stored the  language,  but  still  remain  the  models  of  pure  diction. 
A  .stranger  has  no  vote  on  such  a  question ;  but  after  repeated 
perusal  of  the  works  of  Opitz  my  feelings  justified  the  verdict, 
and  I  seemed  to  have  acquired  from  them  a  sort  of  tact  for  what 
is  genuine  in  the  style  of  later  Avriters. 

Of  the  splendid  a^ra,  which  commcuccd  with  Gellert,  Klopstock 
Ramler,  Lcssing,  and  their  compeers,  I  need  not  speak.f  ^\''itl-' 
the  opportuuities  which  I  enjoyed,  it  would  have  been  disgraceful 
not  to  have  been  familiar  with  their  writings ;  and  I  have  al- 
ready said  as  much  as  the  present  biograpliical  sketch  roquirer 
concerning  the  German  philosophers,  whose  works,  for  the  greater 
part,  I  became  acquainted  with  at  a  far  later  period.! 

Soon  after  my  return  from  Germany^  I  was  solicited  to  under- 
take  the  literary  and  political  department  in  the  Morning  Post;|| 
and  I  acceded  to  the  proposal  on  the  condition  that  the  paper 
should  theiLccforwards  bo  conducted  on  certain  fixed  and  an- 
nounced principles,  and  that  I  should  neither  be  obliged  nor  re* 
quested  to  deviate  from  them  in  I'avor  of  any  party  or  any  eveut. 
In  consequence,  that  Journal  became  and  for  many  years  contin 
lied  anti-miuisterial  indeed,  yet  M'ith  a  very  qualified  approbation 
of  the  opiK)sition,  and  with  iar  greater  earnestness  and  zeal  both 

♦  fSoe  n«>te  O.  in  the  Appendix. — S.  C] 

t  [Soe  note  H.  ib  — S.  C  ] 

X  fSoe  note  I.  in  tlic  Appendix. — S.  C] 

g  [Mr.  C4»1erid<^c  arrived  in  London  from  Germany  on  the  27th  of  No* 
renilKT.  1790.— S.  C] 

I  ['llio  render  is  referred  to  tlio  end  of  tlio  Bio^rnpliieal  Sup)>1cment  for 
rcnmrkf  of  Mr.  Stiinrt,  who  edited  the  Morning  Post  from  August  170S  t« 
Au^st  1803,  on  this  part  of  the  D.L.  from  tbo  present  paragraph  to  that 
ending  in  page  311,inelusively. — S.  C] 
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anti-Jacobin  and  anli-Gallican.  To  this  hour  I  can  not  find  rea« 
son  to  approve  of  tho  rin>t  war  cither  in  its  commencement  or  its 
conduct.  Nor  can  I  understand,  with  what  reason  either  Mr. 
Percival  (whom  I  am  sing^ulur  enough  to  regard  as  the  best  and 
wisest  minister  of  this  reign),  nor  the  present  Administration,  can 
bo  said  to  have  pursued  the  plans  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Tlie  love  of  their 
country,  and  persevcrant  hostility  to  French  principles  and  French 
ambition,  are  indeed  honorable  qualities  common  to  them  and  to 
their  predecessor.  But  it  appears  to  me  as  clear  as  the  evidence 
of  facts  can  render  any  question  of  history,  that  the  successes  of 
the  Percival  and  of  the  existing  ministry  have  been  owing  to  their 
having  pursued  measures  the  direct  contrary  to  Mr.  Pitt*s.  Such 
for  instance  are  the  concentration  of  the  national  force  to  one  ob- 
ject ;  the  abandonment  of  the  subsidizing  policy,  so  far  at  least 
as  neither  to  goad  nor  bribe  the  continental  courts  into  war,  till 
the  convictions  of  their  subjects  had  rendered  it  a  war  of  their 
own  seeking  ;  and  above  all,  in  their  manly  and  generous  reli- 
ance on  the  good  sense  of  the  English  people,  iind  on  that  loyalty 
which  is  linked  fo  tho  ver}**  heart  of  the  nation  by  the  system  of 
credit  and  tho  interdependence  of  property. 

*  Lord  Qrcnvillc  has  lately  rcasscrtoil  (in  the  House  of  Lords)  the  imnii* 
Qont  (l.:u;^cr  of  a  rcvohition  iu  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  a^inst  Fnuic^. 
T  (I'Miht  not,  that  his  Lordship  is  sincere :  and  it  must  be  flattering  to  his 
fi-elings  to  believe  it.  But  where  are  the  evidences  of  the  danger,  to  which 
a  future  historian  can  appeal  ?  Or  must  he  rest  on  an  assertion  f  Let  me 
bo  permitted  to  extract  a  passage  on  the  subject  fmm  The  Friend.  **  I 
have  said  that  to  withstand  the  ar^^umcnts  of  the  lawless,  the  anti-Jaoobins 
proposed  to  suspend  the  hiw,  and  by  the  interposition  of  a  particular  stat- 
ute to  eclipse  the  blesscfl  light  of  tho  universal  sun,  that  spies  and  inf«»rnr« 
ers  might  tyrunnixo  and  escape  in  the  ominous  darkness.  Oh!  if  the^M 
mistaken  men,  intoxicated  with  alarm  and  bewildered  by  that  panic  of 
property,  which  they  themselves  were  the  chief  af^ents  in  excitin*^,  Imil 
ever  lived  in  a  country  where  there  really  existeil  a  general  disposition  to 
change  and  rebellion  !  Had  they  ever  travelled  through  Sicily ;  or  through 
Franco  at  the  first  coming  on  of  the  revolution ;  or  even  alas  I  through  too 
many  of  the  provinces  of  a  sister  island ;  they  could  not  but  have  bhrunk 
from  their  own  declarations  c«>nccrning  tho  state  of  feeling  and  opinion  at 
that  time  predominant  throughout  Great  Britain.  There  was  a  tinie^^ 
(lloavcn  grant  that  that  time  may  have  passed  by!) — when  by  erossini^  a 
narrow  strait,  they  might  havo  learned  tlie  true  symptoms  of  approaehins( 
diuiger,  and  havo  secured  themselves  from  mistaking  the  meetings  and  idU 
rant  of  such  scditiiHi,  as  shrank  appalled  from  the  sight  of  a  constable,  for 
the  dire  murnmring  and  strange  consternation  which  precedes  the  storm  or 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  persuaded  that  tlie  Moriiingf  Po^t 
proved  a  far  more  useful  ally  to  the  Government  in  its  most  im- 
portant objects,  in  consequence  of  its  bcin^  generally  considered 
as  moderately  anti-ministerial,  than  if  it  had  been  the  avowed 
eulogist  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  few,  whose  curiosity  or  fancy  should 
lead  them  to  turn  over  the  journals  of  that  date,  may  find  a 
small  proof  of  thirf  in  the  frequent  charges  made  by  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  that  such  and  such  essays  or  leading  paragraphs  had 
been  sent  from  the  Treasury.  The  rapid  and  unusual  increase 
ill  the  sale  of  the  Morning  Post  is  a  sufiicient  pledge,  that  genuine 

onrthqunkc  of  nntioiml  didcctrd.    Not  only  iti  cofToo-houscs  oiid  public  thoa 
tro«,  but  even  lit  the  tabled  of  the  wenlthy,  tliey  would  have  heni'd  the  nd- 
viKtiteA  <»f  existing  Ooverniiicnt  diTend  thoir  enu!«c  in  tlie  hin^ti:i<^o  and  ^vith 
the*  tone  of  men,  wlio  are  ctinsciuim  that  they  arc  in  a  minority.     Jhit  in 
Kn«;hmd.  when  the  ahirni  wim  at  i(4  lii'^heHt  there  wnn  not  a  eity,  no,  not  a 
town  or  vilhi^e,  in  which  a  man  i(UHpeet<*d  of  hoMhif^  denioonitie  principU'S 
eonhl  move  abroad  without  receiving  8omo  nnplear^ant  pro«>f  of  the  hat  ret! 
in  which  his  supposed  opinions  were  held  by  the  (jreat  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  the  only  instances  of  popular  excess  and  imiigtmtion  were  on  the 
side  of  tlie  government  and  the  established  ehurcli.    But  why  need  I  appeal 
to  these  invidious  facts?    Turn  over  the  pnges  of  liistory'and  seek  for  a  sin 
^1c  inntanco  f»f  a  revohition  having  1>een  efreeted  without  the  coneurrctice 
of  cither  the  nobles,  or  the  ecclesiastics,  or  the  moneyed  ehiHses,  inanyeotni- 
try,  in  which  the  influences  of  property  had  ever  boon  predominant,  mid 
where  the  interests  of  the  proj)rictors  were  interlinked]  1     Kxamiue  the  rev* 
olutioQ  of  the  Ik'lgic  provinces  under  Philip  II.;  the  civil  wars  of  Franco 
hi  the  preceding  generation ;  the  liistory  of  the  American  revolution,  or 
the  yet  more  recent  events  in  Sweden  and  in  Si>ain ;  and  it  will  be  scarcely 
fiossible  not  to  perceive  that  in  England  from  1791  to  the  peace  of  Amicni 
Jiere  were  neither  tendencies  to  confederacy  nor  actual  confetleracies,  against 
which  the  existing  laws  had  not  provided  )K)th  sufl^cicnt  safeguards  ami  an 
ample  punishment.     But  alas  I  the  panic  of  property  had  been  e^ruck  in 
tlic  first  instance  for  party  purposes;  and  when  it  became  ger-eral,  its 
propagators  caught  it  themselves  and  ended  in  believing  their  own  lie; 
even  as  our  bulls  in  Ikirrowdale  sometimes  run  mad  with  the  echo  of  their 
own  bellowing.    The  C(»nsequencos  were  most  injm*ious.     Our  attention 
was  ci»neentrated  on  a  monster,  which  eouUl  not  survive  the  convulsions,  in 
which  it  had  been  broupfht  forth,— even  the  enlightened  Burke  himself  too 
oflcD  talkins^  and  reasonini;,  as  if  a  perpetual  and  organized  anarchy  had 
bc»€n  a  possible  thing !     Thus  while  wo  wero  warring  against  French  doc- 
trines, we  to<»k  little  heed  whether  tlie  means  by  which  we  attcmptcil  to 
overthrow  them,  were  not  likely  to  aid  and  augment  the  far  more  formida- 
ble  evil  of  French  ambition.    Like  children  wo  ran  away  from  the  yelping 
of  a  cur,  and  took  ibelter  at  the  heels  of  a  vicious  war-horse."  Works, 
II.  pp.  iyy-200 
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impartiality,  with  a  respectable  portion  of  literary  talent,  will  se- 
cure the  success  of  a  newspaper  without  the  aid  of  party  or  min- 
istcrial  patronage.  But  by  impartiality  I  mean  an  honest  and 
enlightened  adherence  to  a  code  of  intelligible  principles  previously 
announced,  and  faithfully  referred  to  in  support  of  every  judg- 
ment on  men  and  events  ;  not  indiscriminate  abuse,  not  the  in- 
dulgence  of  an  editor's  own  malignant  passions,  and  still  less,  if 
that  be  possible,  a  determination  to  make  money  by  flattering  the 
envy  and  cupidity,  the  vindictive  restlessness  and  self-conceit  of 
the  half-witted  vulgar ;  a  determination  almost  fiendish,  but 
which,  I  have  been  informed,  has  been  boastfully  avowed  by  one 
man,  the  most  notorious  of  these  mob-sycophants !  From  the 
commoncement  of  the  Addinglon  administration  to  the  present 
day,  whatever  I  have  written  in  The  Moknino  Post,  or  (alter 
that  pai>cr  was  transferred  to  other  proprietors)  in  The  Courier,* 
has  been  in  defence  or  furtherance  of  the  measures  of  Government. 

lliingH  of  this  nature  sonroo  survive  tbnt  niglit 
That  gives  thcin  birth;  they  perish  in  Uie  B»;^Lt; 
Citst  by  B<)  far  from  after-life^  that  there 
Can  scarcely  aught  be  said,  but  that  they  were  If 

Yet  in  these  labors  I  employed,  and,  in  the  belief  of  partial 
friends,  wasted,  the  prime  and  manhood  of  my  intellect.  Most 
assuredly,  they  added  nothing  to  my  fortune  or  my  reputation. 
The  industry  of  the  week  supplied  the  necessities  of  the  week. 
From  government  or  the  friends  of  government  I  not  only  never 
received  remuneration,  nor  ever  expected  it ;  but  I  was  never 
honored  with  a  single  acknowledgment,  or  expression  of  satisfae* 
tion.  Yet  the  retrospect  is  far  from  painful  or  matter  of  regret 
I  am  not  indeed  silly  enough  to  take  as  any  thing  more  than  a 

*  [Mr.  Coleridge  began  to  write  fur  The  Courier  in  1811.  Doe  series  of  < 
Essays,  nientione<l  in  a  sulMcquent  pnge,  he  Imd  publishetl  in  that  Paper  in 
1809.  Ho  wrote  f«ir  t)ie  M«»ruing  Post  in  1800  and  1802,  but  not  re^uhirly 
or  tlirougliout  each  of  those  years.     Sec  llio  lUo«(.  Supplement — S,  C] 

t  [From  the  prologue  to  "  llie  Royal  Slave,"  a  Tragi-comcdj  by  William 
Cart  Wright. 

Tlie  author  of  this  play  flourished  in  the  reign  of  James  L  and  Lis  sue* 
ce6H'>r,  and  died  of  the  camp  <li»case,  in  1643,  according  to  Wood*s  A  then. 
Ox.  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  liis  ni?e.  He  wrote,  beside  ITie  Iloyal  Slavo^ 
Ilie  Ordinary,  a  Conie<ly ;  Tlio  Lady  Errant,  a  IVagi-eometly ;  The  Sieg^j, 
or  Love*8  Convert,  a  Tragl-comedy ;  and  Poems,  all  which  were  printed  t<K 
gether  in  1651.— S.  C] 
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violent  hyperbole  of  party  debate,  Mr.  Fox's  assertion  that  the 
lafe  war  (I  trust  that  the  epithet  is  not  prematurely  applied)  was 
a  war  produced  by  the  Morning  Post ;  or  I  should  be  proud  to 
have  the  words  inscribed  on  my  tomb.*  As  little  do  I  rej^ard  the 
circumstance,  that  I  was  a  specifled  object  of  Bonaparte^s  re- 
sentment during  my  residence  in  Italy  in  consequence  of  those 
es$«ays  in  the  Morning  Post  during  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
Of  this  I  was  warned,  directly,  by  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  the 

*  [In  t)i6  autumn  of  1802  Mr.  Ci»lcrid*;o  publi^bcd  in  tho  Morning  Post 
two  long  letters  to  Mr.  Fc»x,  the  first  of  which  ap2)enred  on  the  fourth,  iind 
Uie  seeond  on  tlie  ninth,  of  NovenilnT. 

These  Letter»  are  not  only  Anti-GuHienn  and  Anti-Jaeobin,  but  stronj^ly 
AutiNii]>ol(H»n.  They  breathe  the  same  uneonipronusing  hostility  to  tlio 
then  nitu»ter  of  Fnnieo,  the  same  disdain  of  the  '*  upstart  Corsican,"  not 
simply  or  chiefly  as  an  invader  of  hereditary  rights,  but  as  an  unprincipled 
des|)ot  and  oppressor  of  liberty,  whom  force  of  circumstance  more  than  in- 
h<*ront  power  had  raised  on  high,— dis<luin  unmitigated  by  a  shade  eitlier 
of  nihniratitin  or  fear, — which  continued  to  be  his  lino  of  sentiment  on  that 
Bubjoet  f(»r  the  rest  of  his  life.  ISut  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Fc»x  were 
displeased  with  tho  letters  on  hh  account,  becauso  they  reflected  on  him 
for  a  departure  from  sound  Anglicanism  in  his  hiter  |)oliey,  and  expressed 
the  deejier  regret  on  this  head,  because  his  character,  as  previously  mani- 
fested, liad  seemed  to  be  that  of  a  "genuine  Kii<;lishman.**  The  writer  was 
reproached  with  inconsistency,  becauso  ho  had  once  been  the  satirist  of 
l*it  t  and  the  eulogist  of  Fox.  Whether  or  no  these  censures  were  deserved, 
whether  the  language  of  the  Jitters  was  indeed,  as  even  his  friend  Ijmib 
|irouounciii  it,  **  a  gentlemanly  ushering  in  of  most  arrogant  charges,**  or 
«iuly  such  ])hiin,  bold  speaking  as  becomes  an  English  subject, — lui  erection 
f  if  iitrong  blame  u]K)n  a  groundwork  of  real  earnest  praise ; — whether  or 
no  its  tone  an<l  inifiort  argue  any  essential  inciinsistcney  in  a  former  culo* 
gist  of  Fox,  whom  it  declares  to  have  '*a  just  claim  on  tho  gratitude  and 
admiration  of  his  country  for  his  counsels  and  exertions  during  tho  whole 
continuance  of  the  ominous**  revolutionary  war ;  or  a  satirist  of  Pitt,  when 
it  uflirms  that  tho  Jacobinical  party  in  Enghmd  had  never  been  truly  for- 
iiudable  **  unless  it  were  during  the  Jacobinical  career  of  Mr.  Pitt's  parti- 
MUis**  at  tho  close  of  the  contest  with  America ; — these  are  questions,  which 
"li'ill  be  answereil  more  justly  and  dispassionately  hereafter,  by  many  even 
uow,  than  they  were  in  the  year  1802.  "  Upon  the  whole,"  says  Mr.  De- 
quincey,  in  reference  to  my  father's  change  of  sides  in  politics,  "I  am  of 
«>]>iuion,  th»t  few  events  of  Mr.  Coleritlge's  life  were  better  calculated  to 
place  his  disinterested  pursuit  of  truth  in  a  luminous  point  of  view."  An 
c'Xtract  from  Mr.  Dequincey's  derencc  of  Mr.  Coleriilge's  political  consis- 
tency, and  an  opinion  expressed  by  him  of  his  political  writings,  in  allusion 
tu  what  is  said  of  "  Bonaparte's  resentment'*  in  this  paragraph  of  tho  U.  I4 
will  appear  hi  tho  Appendix,  note  J. — S.  C] 
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Prussian  Plenipotentiary,  who  at  that  time  was  the  lainis- 
ter  of  the  Prussiau  court  at  Rome ;  and  indirectly,  throu«rh 
his  secretary,  by  Cardinal  Fcsch  himself.  Nor  do  I  lay 
any  greater  weight  on  the  confirming  fact,  that  an  order  ibr 
my  arrest  was  sent  from  Paris,  from  which  danger  I  wns 
rescued  by  the  kindness  of  a  noble  Benedictine,  and  the  gra* 
cious  connivance  of  that  good  old  man,  the  present  Pope.^ 
For  the  late  tyrant's  vindictive  appetite  was  omnivorous,  and 
preyed  equally  on  a  Due  d*Enghicn,t  and  the  writer  of  a  news- 
paper paragraph.  Like  a  true  vulture^l  Napoleon,  with  an  eye 
not  less  telescopic,  and  with  a  taste  equally  coarse  in  his  ravin, 
could  di'scend  from  the  most  dazzling  heights  to  ]X)unce  on  the 
leveret  in  the  brake,  or  even  on  the  field  mouse  amid  the  grass. 
But  I  do  derive  a  gratification  from  the  knowledge,  that  my 
essays  contributed  to  introduce  the  practice  of  placing  the  ques* 
tions  and  events  of  the  day  in  a  moral  point  of  view  ;  in  giving 
a  dignity  to  ])articular  measures  by  tracing  their  policy  or  iinpul 
icy  to  permanent  principles,  and  an  interest  to  principles  by  tho 
application  of  them  to  individual  measures.  In  Mr.  Burkc*a 
writings  indeed  the  gcnns  of  almost  all  political  truths  may  Lo 
found.  But  I  dare  assume  to  myself  the  merit  of  having  first 
explicitly  defjiied  and  analyzed  the  nature  of  Jacobinism  ;  and 
Ihat  in  distingui.shiiig  the  Jacobin  from  the  republican,  the  demo- 
r;nit,  and  the  mere  demagogue,  1  both  rescued  the  word  from  ro« 
maining  a  mere  term  of  abuse,  and  put  oil  their  guard  many 
honest  minds,  who  even  in  their  heat  of  zeal  against  Jacobinism, 

*  [**  Ilatlicr  unexpoctcdly  ho  had  a  visit  early  one  morning  from  a  mAAm 
Beuodietitic  with  ii  puss{Kirt  signed  by  the  Pope  in  order  to  facilitate  his  de* 
piirturo.  He  lel^  him  a  cnrria<;o,  and  an  a<lmunitioQ  for  instant  fli;;lit, 
which  was  prtMuptly  obeyed  by  Coleritljjo.  Hastenintj^  to  Leghorn,  he  tlis* 
covered  an  Amerieaii  vessel  ready  to  sail  for  Knglanii,  on  board  of  which 
ho  embarked."    Life  of  Coleridge,  by  James  (fillman,  pp.  180-1. — S.  C] 

f  I  seldom  think  of  the  nmrder  of  this  illustrious  IViucu  without  recol- 
lecting the  lines  of  Valerius  Flaccus  : 


>  super  ipsiuB  ingens 


Instat  fama  viri,  virtusque  baud  lusta  tyranuo ; 
Ergo  antcire  metus,  juvcnemque  exstinguere  pergit. 

Argonaut,  i.  t% 
Oijpf  di  Kal  rdv  x^i"*^^  *^^  '^//v  Jop/cada, 
Koi  rbv  Xayuov^  koI  t6  tuv  ravpuv  yipoc, 

Manuel  Phile,  De  Animal.  I'ropriitai,  sect  i.  L  11, 
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admitted  or  supported  principles  from  which  the  worst  parts  of 
that  system  may  be  legitimately  deduced.     That  these  are  not 
necessary  practical  results  of  such  principles,  we  owe  to  that 
fortunate  inconsequence  of  our  nature,  which  permits  the  heart 
to  rectify  the  errors  of  the  understanding.     The  detailed  exami^ 
nation  of  the  consular  Government  and  its  pretended  constitu^ 
tion,  and  the  proof  given  by  me  that  it  was  a  consummate  des 
potism  in  masquerade,  extorted   a  recantation  even  from  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  which  had  previously  extolled  this  constitu- 
tion  as  the  perfection  of  a  wise  and  regulated  liberty.     On  every 
great  occurrence  I  endeavored  to  discover  in   past  history  the 
event  that  most  nearly  resembled  it,     I  procured,  wherever  it 
"was   possible,   the   contemporary   historians,  memorialists,    and 
pamphleteers.     Then  fairly  subtracting  the  ])oints  of  did'erence 
from  those  of  likeness,  as  the  balance  favored  the  former  or  the 
latter,  I  coirectured  that  the  result  would  be  the  same  or  difler; 
cnt.     In  the  series  of  essays  entitled  **  A  comparison  of  France 
under  Napoleon  with  Rome  under  the  first  Ctusars,"*  and  in 
thosfc  whidi  followed  **  On  the  probable  final  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,"!  I  fed  myself  authorized  to  aflirm,  by  the  eilect  pro- 
duced on  many  intelligent  men,  that,  were  the  dates  wanting,  it 
might  have  been  suspected  that  the  essays  liad  been  written 
Avithin  the  last  twelve  months.     The  same  plan  I  pursued  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Spanish  revolution,  and  with  the  same 
Huccess,  taking  the  war  of  the  United  Provinces  with  Philip  II. 
as  the  ground- work  of  the  comparison4     I  have  mentioned  this 
from  no  motives  of  vanity,  nor  even  from  motives  of  self-defence, 
which  would  justify  a  certain  degree  of  egotism,  especially  if  it 
be  considered,  how  oilen  and  grossly  I  have  been  attacked  for 

*  [Cuinparison  of  the  present  state  of  France,  with  that  of  Rome  under 
Julius  ntid  AugU8tu8  Cois^ar.  Moruiug  Post,  Sep.  21,  continued  on  Sep.  25, 
luid  on  Oct.  2,  1802.— S.  C] 

f  [Morning  Post,  1802. — KtL  This  article  On  the  circiiniHtancos  tlmt  ap- 
|K'ar  e}*po<'iailly  to  favor  the  return  of  the  IJourl>oiis  at  this  prcsout  time, 
was  pul>lishcd  on  the  12th  of  October.  It  eamo  after  two  by  Mr.  C4ile- 
ridi^e  on  the  ailairs  of  Krimee,  the  first  of  which  appeareil  Oct.  5,  and  was 
followed  on  the  21st  by  an  essay  of  his,  ctititled,  Once  a  Jacobin  always  • 
Jacobin :  an  extract  from  which  was  inserted  in  llie  Friend. — S.  C] 

X  [Ki<^ht  letters  on  the  Spaniards,  which  appeared  in  llie  Courier  on  the 
7th.  8th,  9th,  16th,  20th,  21st,  and  22d  days  of  DcecniWr.  1809,  and  on 
the  20lh  of  January,  1810.— S.  C.J 
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iculiincnts  which  I  had  exerted  my  best  powcTS  to  confute  and 
expose,  and  how  grievously  these  charges  acted  to  my  diFadvan- 
tago  while  I  was  in  Malta.  Or  rather  they  wonM  have  done 
so,  if  my  own  feelings  had  not  precluded  the  wish  of  a  settled 
establishntcnt  in  that  island.  But  I  have  mentioneU  it  from  the 
full  persuasion  that,  armed  with  the  two-fold  knowleflge  of  his 
tory  and  the  human  mind,  a  man  will  scarcely  err  in  his  jndg 
ment  concerning  the  sum  total  of  any  future  national  event,  if  ha 
have  been  able  to  procure  the  original  documents  of  the  past, 
together  with  the  authentic  accounts  of  the  present,  and  if  hr 
have  a  philosophic  tact  for  what  is  truly  important  in  facts,  and 
in  most  instances  therefore  for  such  facts  as  the  dignity  of  histoi^ 
has  excluded  from  the  volumes  of  our  modern  compilers,  by  the- 
sourtesy  of  the  age  entitled  historians. 

To  have  lived  in  vain  must  be  a  ])ainful  thought  to  any  man, 
and  especially  so  to  him  who  has  made  literature  his  profession. 
I  should  therefore  rather  condole  than  be  angry  with  the  mind« 
which  could  attribute  to  no  worthier  feelings  than  those  of  van- 
ity or  self-love,  the  satisfaction  which  I  acknowledge  myself  to 
have  enjoyed  from  the  republication  of  my  political  essays  (either 
whole  or  as  extracts)  not  only  in  many  of  our  own  provincial 
papers,  but  in  the  federal  journals  throughout  America.  I  re- 
garded it  as  some  proof  of  my  not  having  labored  altogether  in 
vain,  that  from  the  articles  written  by  me  shortly  before  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  late  unhappy  war  with  America,  not 
only  the  sentiments  were  adopted,  but  in  some  instances  the  very 
language,  in  several  of  the  Massachusetts  state  papers. 

But  no  one  of  these  motives  nor  all  conjointly  would  have  im- 
pelled me  to  a  statement  so  uncomfortable  to  my  own  feelings, 
had  not  my  character  been  repeatedly  attacked,  by  an  unjustiBa- 
ble  intrusion  on  private  life,  as  of  a  man  incorrigibly  idle,  and 
who  intrusted  not  only  with  ample  talents,  but  favored  M'ith  un- 
usual opportunities  of  improving  them,  had  nevertheless  suflered 
them  to  rust  away  without  any  eilicient  exertion,  either  for  his 
own  good  or  that  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Even  if  the  composi- 
tions, which  I  have  made  public,  and  that  too  in  a  f<irm  the  most 
certain  of  an  extensive  circulation,  though  the  least  flattering  to 
an  autlior*s  self-love,  had  been  published  in  books,  they  would 
have  filled  a  respectable  number  of  volumes,  though  every  pas- 
sage of  merely  temporary  interest  were  omitted.     My  prose  wii*. 
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tings  have  been  i/iarged  ivith  a  disproportionate  demand  on  the 
attention  ;  with  an  excess  of  refinement  in  the  mode  of  arriving 
at  truths ;  with  beating  the  ground  for  that  wliich  might  have 
been  run  down  by  the  eye  ;  with  the  length  and  laborious  con- 
struction of  my  periods ;  in  short,  with  obscurity  and  the  love  of 
paradox,  lint  my  severest  critics  have  not  pretended  to  have 
found  in  my  compositions  triviality,  or  traces  of  a  mind  that 
shrunk  from  the  toil  of  thinking.  No  one  lias  charged  me  with 
tricking  out  in  other  words  the  thoughts  of  others,  or  with  hash- 
ing up  anew  the  cramben  jam  dccics  coctam  of  English  litera- 
ture or  philosopliy.  Seldom  have  I  written  that  in  a  day,  the 
acqulKitiou  or  investigation  of  wliich  had  not  cost  me  the  previous 
labor  of  a  month. 

But  are  books  the  only  channel  through  which  the  stream  of 
intellectual  usefulness  can  flow  ?  Is  the  difllision  of  tnith  to  be 
estimated  by  publications;  or  publications  by  the  truth,  M'hich 
they  dilluse  or  at  least  contain  ?  I  s])eak  it  in  the  excusable 
M'arnith  of  a  mind  stung  by  an  accusation,  which  has  not  only 
been  advanced  in  reviews  of  the  widest  circulation,  not  only  reg- 
istered in  the  bulkiest  works  of  periodical  literature,  but  by  fre- 
quency of  repetition  has  become  an  admitted  fact  in  private  liter- 
ary  circles,  and  thoughtlessly  repeated  by  too  many  who  call 
tlicniselves  my  friends,  and  whose  own  recollections  ought  to  have 
Buggcsted  u  ^ontra^y  testimony.  Would  that  the  criterion  of  a 
scholar's  utility  were  the  number  and  moral  value  of  the  truths, 
^vhich  he  has  been  the  means  of  throwing  into  the  general  circu- 
lation ;  or  the  number  and  value  of  the  minds,  whom  by  his  con- 
versation or  letters,  he  has  excited  into  activity,  and  supplied 
^vith  the  germs  of  their  after-growth  !  A  distinguished  rank 
might  not  indeed,  even  then,  be  awarded  to  my  exertions ;  but  I 
should  dare  look  forward  with  confidence  to  an  honorable  acquit- 
tal. I  should  dare  appeal  to  the  numerous  and  resiwctable  au- 
diences, which  at  diflercnt  times  and  in  diflerent  places  honored 
my  lecture-rooms  with  their  attendance,  whether  the  points  of 
view  Irom  which  the  subjects  treated  of  were  surveyed,  whether 
the  grounds  of  my  reasoning  were  such,  as  they  had  heard  or 
read  elsewhere,  or  have  since  found  in  previous  publications.  I 
can  conscientiously  declare,  that  the  complete  success  of  the 
Remoksb  on  the  first  night  of  its  representation  did  not  give  me 
UA  great  or  as  heart-felt  a  pleasure,  as  the  observation  that  the 
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pit  and  boxes  were  crowded  with  faces  familiar  to  me,  though  of 
individuals  whose  names  I  did  not  know,  and  of  whom  I  knew 
nothing,  but  that  they  had  attended  one  or  other  of  my  courses 
of  lectures.  It  is  an  excellent  though  perhaps  somewhat  vulgar 
proverb,  that  there  are  cases  whore  a  man  may  be  as  well  *'  in 
far  a  jiOHnd  as  for  a  j^nny**  To  those,  who  from  ignorance  of 
the  serious  injury  I  have  received  from  this  rumor  of  having 
dreamed  away  my  life  to  no  purpose,  injuries  which  I  unwillingly 
remember  at  all,  much  less  am  disposed  to  record  in  a  sketch  of 
my  literary  life  ;  or  to  those,  who  from  their  own  feelings,  or 
the  gratification  they  derive  from  thinking  contemptuously  of 
others,  would  like  Job's  comforters  attribute  these  complaints, 
extorted  from  me  by  the  sense  of  wrong,  to  self-conceit  or  pre- 
sumptuous vanity,  I  have  already  furnished  such  ample  mate- 
rials, that  I  shall  gain  nothing  by  withholding  the  remainder.  I 
will  not  therefore  hesitate  to  ask  the  consciences  of  those,  who 
from  their  long  aoquniutance  with  mo  and  with  the  circum- 
stances are  In^st  qualified  to  decide  or  be  my  judges,  whether  the 
restitution  of  the  sunm  cuiqitc  would  increase  or  detract  from  my 
literary  reputation.  In  this  exculpation  I  hope  to  be  uuderstoocl 
as  speaking  of  myself  comparatively,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
claims,  which  others  are  entitled  to  make  on  my  time  or  my  tal- 
ents. By  what  I  have  eilected,  am  I  to  be  judged  by  my  fellow- 
men  ;  what  I  could  have  done,  is  a  question  for  my  own  con- 
science. On  my  own  account  I  may  perhaps  have  had  sufficient 
reason  to  lament  my  deficiency  in  self-control,  and  the  neglect  of 
concentering  my  powers  to  the  realization  of  some  permanent 
work.  But  to  verse  rather  than  to  prose,  if  to  either,  belongs  the 
voice  of  mourning  for 

Kooii  pongs  of  Love,  awakcuiii(^  as  a  bubo 
Turbulcut,  witli  an  outcry  in  the  heart ; 
And  fears  self-willed  that  shunned  the  eye  of  hope ; 
And  hope  that  scaree  would  know  itself  from  fear ; 
Sense  of  past  youth,  and  manhooil  eome  in  vain. 
And  genius  given  and  knowledge  won  in  vain ; 
And  all  which  I  had  eulled  in  wood-walks  wild. 
And  all  'whieh  patient  toil  had  reared,  and  all, 
Comniuuo  with  thee  had  opened  out — but  flowers 
Strewed  on  my  corpse,  and  borne  upon  my  bier, 
In  the  same ettfhn,  for  the  self-same  gravel* 

«  [Poet.  Works.  VIL  p.  160.— iTitl 
VOL.  Ul  0 
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Theie  will  exist,  for  the  future,  I  trust,  only  in  the  poetie 
Btrains.  which  the  feelings  at  the  time  called  forth.  In  those 
only,  gentle  reader, 

Aifectus  ammi  varios,  bcllumque  sequocis 
Pcrlcgis  iQTicliflB,  curasque  rcvolvis  inanGS, 
Quas  Iiumilis  tcncro  stylus  olim  effudit  m  osTa 
Pcrlcgis  ct  Incrymns,  et  quod  phnrctratus  acuta 
Illc  pucr  pucro  fecit  mihi  cuspide  vuhius. 
Omnia  paulutim  consumit  lougior  ostns, 
Vivcndoquc  simul  inorinmr,  rapimurquo  monenda 
Ipse  niiiii  collutus  cnim  nou  illc  vidcbor ; 
FroDS  alia  cat,  morcsquc  alii,  nova  mentis  imago, 
Vox  oliudquc  sonat — Jamquc  obscryatio  vitas 
Multa  dcdit — ^lugcro  nihil,  fcrro  omnia ;  jamque 
Paulitiiu  lacrymas  rerum  cxpericntia  tcrsit.* 


CHAPTER  XL 

AN    AFFECTIONATE    EXHORTATION   TO   THOSE   WHO  IN   EARLY  LIFB 
FEEt   THEMSELVES  DISPOSED   TO  BECOME   AUTHORS. 

It  waa  a  favorite  remark  of  the  late  Mr.  Whitbread's,  that  no 
man  does  any  thing  from  a  single  motive.  The  separate  mo- 
tives, or  rather  moods  of  mind,  which  produced' the  preceding 
reflections  and  anecdotes  have  been  laid  open  to  the  reader  in 
each  separate  instance.  But  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those, 
who  at  the  present  time  may  be  in  circumstances  not  dissimilar 
to  iny  own  at  my  first  entrance  into  life,  has  been  the  constant 
accompaniment,  and  (as  it  were)  the  undcr-song  of  all  my  feel- 
ings. Whitcheadt  exerting  the  prerogative  of  his  laureateship 
addressed  to  youthful  poets  a  poetic  Charge,  which  is  perhaps 
the  best,  and  certainly  the  most  interesting,  of  his  works.}  With 
no  other  privilege  than  that  of  sympathy  and  sincere  good  wishes, 
I  would  adress  an  aflectionate  exhortation  to  the  youthful  literati, 
grounded  on  my  own  experience.     It  will  be  but  short ;  for  the 

•  [Epist.  Fr.  PetrarchiB  Lib.  L  Barbato  Saimonefm,  0pp.  Basil,  16644 
ToL  ii.  p.  76.— S.  C] 
f  [See  Appendix,  note  J. — S.  C]  %  (Sc*  Appendix,  note  K — S.C. 
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beginning,  middle,  and  end  converge  to  one  charge :  never  pur* 
sue  literature  as  a  trade.  With  the  exception  of  one  extraordi* 
nary  man,  I  have  never  known  an  individual,  least  of  all  an  in- 
dividual of  genius,  healthy  or  happy  without  B.pro,€ssion,  that  i8» 
some  regular  employment,  which  docs  not  depend  on  the  will 
of  the  moment,  and  which  can  bo  carried  on  so  far  mechamcaUy 
that  an  average  quantum  only  of  health,  spirits,  and  intellectual 
exertion  aro  requisite  to  its  faithful  disi^harge.  Three  hours  of 
leisure,  unannoyed  by  any  alien  anxiety,  and  looked  forward  to 
with  delight  as  a  change  and  recreation,  will  suffice  to  realize  in 
literature  a  larger  product  of  what  is  truly  genial,  than  weeks  of 
compulsion.  Money,  and  immediate  reputation  form  only  an  ar- 
bitrary  and  accidental  end  of  literary  labor.  The  hope  of  increas- 
ing them  by  any  given  exertion  will  often  prove  a  stimulant  to 
industry ;  but  the  necessity  of  acquiring  them  will  in  all  work* 
of  genius  convert  the  stimulant  into  a  narcotic.  Motives  by  ex- 
cess reverse  their  very  nature,  and  instead  of  exciting,  stun  and 
stupefy  the  mind.  For  it  is  one  contradistinction  of  genius  from 
talent,  that  its  predominant  end  is  always  comprised  in  the 
means  ;  and  this  is  one  cf  the  many  points,  which  establish  an 
analogy  between  genius  and  virtue.  Now  though  talents  may 
exist  without  genius,  yet  as  genius  can  not  exist,  certainly  not 
manifest  itself,  without  talents,  I  would  advise  every  scholar,  who 
feels  the  genial  power  working  within  him,  so  far  to  make  a  di- 
vision between  the  two,  as  that  he  should  devote  his  talents  to 
the  acquirement  of  competence  in  some  known  trade  or  profes- 
sion, and  his  genius  to  objects  of  his  tranquil  and  unbiassed 
choice  ;  while  the  consciousness  of  being  actuated  in  both  alike 
by  the  siucere  desire  to  perform  his  duty,  will  alike  ennoble  both. 
**  My  dear  young  friend**  (I  would  say),  **  suppose  yourself  estab- 
lished in  any  honorable  occupation.  From  the  manufactory  or 
counting-house,  from  the  law-court,  or  from  having  visited  your 
last  patient,  you  return  at  evening, 

Dear  tranquil  time,  irhcQ  the  sweet  sense  of  Home 
Is  sweetest • 

to  your  family,  prepared  for  its  social  enjoyments,  with  the  rerj 
countenances  of  your  wife  and  children  brightened,  and  their 

•  [From  the  poem  to  William  Wordsworth.    Poet  Works,  VII.  p.  161 
ftC.| 
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voice  of  welcome  made  doubly  welcome,  by  the  knoyi  ledge  that, 
as  far  as  tliey  are  concerned,  you  have  satisfied  the  demands  of 
the  day  by  the  labor  of  the  day.  Then,  when  you  retire  into 
your  study,  in  the  books  on  your  shelves  you  revisit  so  many  ven- 
erable friends  with  whom  you  can  converse.  Your  own  spirit 
scarcely  less  free  from  personal  anxieties  than  the  great  minds, 
that  in  those  books  are  still  living  for  you  I  Even  your  writing- 
desk  with  its  blank  paper  and  all  its  other  implements  >vill  up- 
pear  as  a  chain  of  flowers,  capable  of  linking  your  feelings  as 
well  as  thoughts  to  events  and  characters  past  or  to  come ;  not  a 
chain  of  iron,  which  binds  you  down  to  think  of  the  future  and 
the  remote  uy  recalling  the  claims  and  feelings  of  the  peremptory 
present.  But  why  should  I  say  retire?  The  habits  of  active 
life  and  daily  intercourse  with  the  study  of  the  world  will  tend 
to  give  you  such  self-command,  that  the  presence  of  your  family 
will  be  no  interruption.  Nay,  the  social  silence,  or  undisturbing 
voices  of  a  wife  or  sister  will  be  like  a  restorative  atmosphere,  or 
soft  music  which  moulds  a  dream  without  becoming  its  object. 
If  facts  are  required  to  prove  the  possibility  of  combining  weighty 
performances  in  literature  Mith  full  and  independent  employ- 
ment, the  works  of  Cicero  and  Xenophon  among  the  ancients ; 
of  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  Bacon,  Baxter,  or  to  refer  at  once  to  later 
and  contemporary  instances,  Darwin  and  Roscoe,  are  at  once  de- 
cisive of  the  question. 

But  all  men  may  not  dare  promise  themselves  a  suflicieney  of 
Bclfcontrol  for  the  imitation  of  those  examples ;  tliougli  strict 
scrutiny  should  always  be  made,  whether  indolence,  restlcFsness, 
or  a  vanity  impatient  for  immediate  gratification,  have  not  tam- 
pered with  the  judgment  and  assumed  the  vizard  of  humility  ibr 
the  purposes  of  self-delusion.  Still  the  Church  presents  to  every 
man  o^  learning  and  genius  a  profession,  in  which  he  may  cherish 
a  rational  hope  of  being  able  to  unite  the  widest  .schemes  of  lit- 
erary utility  with  the  strictest  performanv^e  of  professional  duties.* 
Among  the  numerous  blessings  of  ChristiaiMty,  the  introduction 
of  an  established  Church  makes  an  especial  claim  on  the  grati- 
tude of  scholars  and  philosophers ;  in  England,  at  least,  M'her« 
the  principles  of  Protestantism  have  conspired  with  the  freedom 

•  [All  that  ft»llo\vii,  as  far  iia  •*oxpoctotl  to  wi(hh(»1<)  fivo"  hi  the  follow- 
ID^  pnriii^rnph,  with  hut  very  Httlo  diiroroncc,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Church 
and  SUtc,  VI.  70-72.-8.  C] 
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of  the  government  to  double  all  its  salutary  powers  bj  the  lo- 
moval  of  its  abuses. 

That  not  only  the  maxims,  but  the  grounds  of  a  pure  morality, 
the  mere  fragments  of  which 

—  the  lofly  grave  tragedians  taught 
In  chorus  or  iambic,  teachers  best 
Of  moral  prudence,  Trith  delight  received 
In  brief  stntcntious  precepts  ;* 

and  that  the  sublime  truths  of  tho  divine  unity  and  attributes, 
which  a  Plato  found  most  hard  to  learn  and  deemed  it  still  mora 
difficult  to  reveal ;  that  these  should  have  become  the  almost 
hereditary  property  of  childhood  and  poverty,  of  the  hovel  and 
the  workshop  ;  that  even  to  tlie  unlettered  they  sound  as  common 
place,  is  a  pliiCfiofnoum  which  must  withhold  all  but  minds  of 
the  most  vulgar  cast  from  undervaluing  the  services  even  of  the 
pulpit  and  the  reading  desk.     Yet  those,  who  confine  the  effi* 
ciency  of  an  establislicd  Church  to  its  public  ofiiccs,  can  hardly 
be  placed  in  a  much  higher  rank  of  intellect.     That  to  every 
parish  throughout  the  kingdom  there  is  transplanted  a  germ  of 
civilization;  that  in  the  remotest  villages  there  is  a  nudeus, 
round  which  the  capabilities  of  the  place  may  crystallize  and 
brighten ;  a  model  sufilclently  superior  to  excite,  yet  sufficiently 
near  to  encourage  and  facilitate  imitation  ;  this,  the  unobtrusive, 
continuous  agency  of  a  protectant  church  establishment,  this  it 
is,  which  the  patriot,  and  the  philanthropist,  who  would  fain 
unite  tho  love  of  peace  with  the  faith  in  the  progressive  meliora* 
tion  of  mankind,  can  not  estimate  at  too  high  a  price.    It  can  not 
be  valued  tvifh  the  gold  of  Ophir,  with  the  precious  onyx,  or  the 
sapphire.     Ko  mention  s/iall  be  made  of  coral,  or  of  pearls :  for 
tlic  j>rice  of  tcisdom  is  aboix  rubies.^     The  clergyman  is  with 
his  parishioners  and  among  them  ;  he  is  neither  in  the  clois- 
tered cell,  nor  in  the  wilderness,  but  a  neighbor  and  a  family* 
man,  whose  education  and  rank  admit  him  to  tho  mansion  of  the 
rich  landholder,  while  his  duties  make  him  the  frequent  visitor  of 
the  farm-house  and  the  cottage.     He  is,  or  he  may  become,  coit- 
neotcd  with  the  families  of  his  parish  or  its  vicinity  by  marriagn. 
And  among  the  instances  of  tho  blindness,  or  at  best  of  tho  short 
sightedness,  which  it  is  the  nature  of  cupidity  to  inflict,  I  kno^ 

*  PfU  lulise  Regained.    Book  iv.  L  261.        f  [Job  xxviii.  10,  18.—^  C.) 
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few  more  Bthking  than  the  clamors  of  the  fanners  against  Church 
property.  *  Whatever  was  not  paid  to  the  clergyman  would  inev- 
itably at  the  next  lease  he  paid  to  the  landholder,  while,  as  the 
case  at  present  stands,  the  revenues  of  the  Church  are  in  some 
sort  the  reversionary  property  of  every  family,  that  may  have  a 
member  educated  for  the  Church,  or  a  daughter  that  may  marry 
a  cler<ryman.     Instead  of  being  foreclosed  and  immovable,  it  is  in 
fact  the  only  species  of  landed  property,  that  is  essentially  moving 
and  circulative.     That  there  exist  no  inconveniences,  who  will 
pretend  to  assert  ?     But  I  have  yet  to  expect  the  proof,  that  the 
inconveniences  are  greater  in  this  than  in  any  other  species ;  or 
that  either  the  farmers  or  the  clergy  would  be  benefited  by  forcing 
the  latter   to    become   either  Trullibers   or  salaried  placemen. 
Nay,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  my  firm  persuasion,  that  what- 
ever reason  of  discontent  the  farmers  may  assign,  the  true  cause 
is  tliis  :  that  they  may  cheat  the  parson,  but  can  not  cheat  the 
steward  ;  and  that  they  are  disajipointcd,  if  they  should  have 
been  able  to  withhold  only  two  jjounds  less  than  the  legal  claim, 
having  expected  to  withhold  five.    At  all  events,  considered  rela- 
tively to  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  genius,  the  establish- 
ment presents  a  patronage  at  once  so  efiective  and  unburden- 
some,  that  it  would  bo  impossible  to  aflbrd  the  like  or  equal  in 
any  but  a  Christian  and  Protestant  country.     There  is  scarce  a 
department  of  human  knowledge  without  some  bearing  on  the 
various  critical,  historical,  philosophical  and  moral  truths,  in  which 
the  scholar  must  be  interested  as  a  clergyman ;  no  one  pursuit 
"t*orthy  of  a  man  of  genius,  which  may  not  be  followed  without 
incongruity.     To  give  the  history  of  the  Bible  as  a  book,  would 
oe  little  less  than  to  relate  the  origin  or  first  excitement  of  all  the 
literature  and  science,  that  we  now  possess.     The  very  decorum 
'which  the  profession  imposes,  is  favorable  to  the  best  purposes  of 
genius,  and  tends  to  counteract  its  most  frequent  defects.  Finally, 
that  man  must  be  deficient  in  sensibility,  who  would  not  find  an 
incentive  to  emulation  in  the  great  and  burning  lights,  which  in 
a  long  series  have  illustrated  the  church  of  England ;  who  would 
not  hear  from  Avithin  an  echo  to  the  voice  from  their  sacred 
shrines, 

£t  Pat4>r  iEuoas  et  avunculus  cxciUit  Hector.* 

•  [Mdqu]  iii.  848.— S.  0.] 
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But,  whatever  bo  the  profession  or  trade  chosen,  tha  advaa 
oiges  aie  many  and  important,  compared  with  the  state  of  a  mere 
literary  man,  who  in  any  de||^ree  depends  on  the  sale  of  his  woria 
ibr  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.     In  the  former,  a  man 
lives  in  sympathy  with  the  world,  in  which  he  lives.     At  least 
ho  acquires  a  belter  and  quicker  tact  for  the  knowledge  of  that, 
with  which  men  in  general  can  sympathize.     He  learns  to  man- 
ago  his  genius  more  prudently  and  efficaciously.     His  poweri 
and  acquirements  gain  him  likewise  more  real  admiration ;  for 
they  surpass  the  legitimate  expectations  of  others.     Ho  is  some- 
thing besides  an  author,  and  is  not  therefore  considered  merely 
as  an  author.     The  hearts  of  men  are  open  to  him,  as  to  one  of 
their  own  class  ;  and  whether  he  exerts  himself  or  not  in  the 
conversational  circles  of  his  acquaintance,  his  silence  is  not  at- 
tributed to  pride,  nor  his  communicativeness  to  vanity.*    To  these 
advantages  I  will  venture  to  add  a  superior  chance  of  happiness 
in  domestic  life,  were  it  only  that  it  is  as  natural  for  tho  man  to 
be  out  of  the  circle  of  his  household  during  the  day,  as  it  is  meri- 
torious for  the  woman  to  remain  for  the  most  part  within  it.    But 
this  subject  involves  points  of  consideration  so  numerous  and  so 
delicate,  and  would  not  only  permit,  but  require  such  ample  doc- 
uments from  the  biography  of  literary  men,  that  I  now  merely 
allude  to  it  in  transitu.     When  the  same  circumstance  has  oc- 
curred at  very  diflerent  times  to  very  diflcrent  persons,  all  of 
whom  have  some  one  thing  in  common  ;  there  is  reason  to  sup- 

*  [Tliese  lines  in  The  Danger  of  writing  Verne,  by  Wliitehead,  deseribt 
the  trials  of  the  professed  and  noted  author  from  the  intensity  with  whicb 
Uic  gaze  of  others  is  fixed  upon  him : 

*'  His  acts,  liis  words,  his  thoughts  no  more  his  own, 
Eocli  folly  blazoned  and  eaeh  frailty  known. 
Is  he  reserved  ? — ^liis  sense  is  so  refin*d 
It  uc*er  descends  to  trifle  with  mankind. 
Open  and  free  ? — they  find  the  secret  cause 
Is  vanity ;  he  courts  the  world's  applause. 
Nay,  thougli  he  speak  not,  something  still  is  seen. 
Each  change  of  face  betrays  a  fault  within. 
If  grace,  'tis  spleen ;  he  smiles  but  to  deride ; 
And  downright  awkwardness  in  him  is  pride. 
Hius  must  he  steer  through  fame's  uncertain  seas, 
Now  sunk  by  censure,  and  now  pufTd  by  praise ; 
Contempt  with  envy  strangely  mix'd  endure, 
Fear'd  where  caress'd«  and  jealous  though  secure."— &  OL] 
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poso  that  such  circumstance  is  not  merely  attributable  to  the 
])erso7i$  concerned,  but  is  in  some  measure  occasioned  by  the  one 
point  in  common  to  them  all.  Instead  of  the  vehement  and 
almost  slanderous  dehortation  from  marriage,  which  the  Misogytie, 
Boccaccio*  addresses  to  literary  men,  I  would  substitute  the  simple 
advice :  be  not  merely  a  man  of  letters  !  Let  literature  bo  an 
honorable  augmentation  to  your  arms ;  but  not  constitute  the 
coat,  or  fill  the  escutcheon  ! 

To  objections  from  conscience  I  can  of  course  answer  in  no 
other  way,  than  by  requesting  the  youthful  objector  (as  I  have 
already  done  on  a  former  occasion)  to  ascertain  with  strict  self- 
examination,  whether  other  influences  may  not  be  at  work  ; 
whether  spirits,  •*  not  of  health''  and  with  whispers  **  ^lot  froni 
licavc7iy*  may  not  be  walking  in  the  twilight  of  his  conscious- 
ness.    Let  him  catalogue  his  scruples,  and  reduce  them  to  a  dis- 
tinct, intelligible  form  ;  let  him  be  certain,  that  ho  has  read  with 
a  docile  mind  and  favorable  dispositions  tho  best  and  most  funda- 
mental works  on  the  subject ;  that  ho  has  had  both  mind  and 
heart  opened  to  the  great  and  illustrious  qualities  of  the  many 
renowned  characters,  who  had  doubted  like  himself,  and  whose 
researches  had  ended  in  the  clear  conviction,  that  their  doubts 
had  been  groundless,  or  at  least  in  no  proportion  to  the  coimter- 
weight.     Happy  will  it  bo  for  such  a  man,  if  among  his  contem- 
poraries elder  than  himself  ho  should  meet  with  one,  who,  with 
similar  powers,  and  feelings  as  acute  as  his  own,  had  entertained 
the  same  scruples ;  had  acted  ujwn  them  ;  and  who  by  after- 
research  (when  the  step  was,  alas  I  irretrievable,  but  for  that  very 
reason  his  research  undeniably  disinterested)  had  discovered  him- 
self to  have  quarrelled  with  received  opinions  only  to  embrace 
errors,  to  have  left  the  direction  tracked  out  for  him  on  the  high 
road  of  honorable  exertion,  only  to  deviate  into  a  labyrinth,  where 
when  ho  had  wandered  till  his  head  was  giddy,  his  best  good 
fortune  was  finally  to  have  found  his  way  out  again,  too  late  for 
prudence,  though  not  too  late  for  conscience  or  for  truth  !    Time 
spent  in  such  delay  is  time  won  :  for  manhood  in  the  mean  time 
is  advancing,  and  with  it  increase  of  knowledge,  strength  of 
judgment,  and  above  all,  temperance  of  feelings.     And  oven  if 
these  should  eflect  no  change,  yet  the  delay  will  at  least  prevent 
the  final  approval  of  the  decision  from  being  alloyed  by  the  in 
•  Vita  €  Costumi  di  Dante,    [See  Appendix,  note  M.— S  C] 
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ward  censure  of  the  rashness  and  vanity,  by  which  it  had  been 
precipitated.  It  wvald  be  a  sort  of  irreligion,  and  scarcely  less 
than  a  libel  on  human  nature  to  believe,  that  there  is  any  estab- 
lished and  reputable  profession  or  employment,  in  which  a  man 
may  not  continue  to  act  with  honesty  and  honor  ;  and  doubtless 
there  is  likewise  none,  which  may  not  at  times  present  tempta- 
tions to  the  contrar}'.  But  wofully  will  that  man  find  himself 
mistaken,  who  imagines  that  the  profession  of  literature,  or  (to 
speak  more  plainly)  the  trade  of  authorship,  besets  its  members 
with  fewer  or  with  less  insidious  temptations,  than  the  Church, 
the  law,  or  the  dillerent  branches  of  commerce.  But  I  have 
treated  suflicicntly  on  this  unpleasant  subject  in  an  early  chapter 
of  this  volume.  I  will  conclude  the  present,  therefore,  with  a 
short  extract  from  Herder,  whose  name  I  might  have  added  to 
the  illustrious  list  of  Ihose,  who  have  combined  the  successful 
pursuit  of  the  Muses,  not  only  with  the  faithful  discharge,  but 
with  the  hig^cst  honors  and  honorable  emoluments  of  an  estab- 
lished profession.  The  translation  the  reader  will  And  in  a  note 
below.*  •*  Am  sorgfaltigsteii,  mcidcn  sie  die  Autorschaft.  Zu 
frilh  oder  V7imdssig  gcbraticlit,  macht  sie  den  Kopf  waste  und 
das  Ilcrz  leer ;  wcnn  sie  auch  sonst  keifie  uble  Fclgen  gd&e. 
Ein  Mensch,  der  nur  licset  tnn  zu  dmcken,  liesct  icahrsclicin- 
lich  ubcl:  U7id  wcr  jcden  Gcdanken,  der  ihm  aufstosst,  durch 
FedcrundPresseverscndet,  fiat  sie  in  kurzer  Zeit  alle  versandt^ 
und  u'ird  bald  ein  blosser  Diener  der  Drnckerey,  ein  Buchsia^ 
bensetzer  werden.\ 

TRANSLATION.* 

'*  With  the  greatest  possible  solicitude  avoid  authorship.  Too  early  or 
immoderately  employed,  it  makes  the  head  waste  and  the  heart  empty; 
even  were  there  no  other  worse  consequences.  A  person,  who  reads  only 
to  print,  in  all  probability  reads  amiss ;  and  he,  who  sends  away  througli 
the  pen  and  the  press  every  thought,  the  moment  it  occurs  to  him,  will 
in  a  short  time  have  sent  all  away,  and  will  become  a  mere  journeyman  of 
the  printing-office,  a  compositor r 

To  which  I  may  add  from  myself,  that  what  medical  physiologists  affirm 
of  certain  secretions  applies  equally  to  our  thoughts ;  they  too  must  b« 
taken  up  again  into  the  circulation,  and  be  again  and  again  re-secreted  in 
order  to  insure  a  healthful  vigor,  both  to  the  mind  and  to  its  intellectual 
offspring.' 

I  See  Appendix.    (Note  N.) 

'  S«e  Appendix.    (Note  O.) 
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A   CIIAPTER    OF    REQUESTS    AND    PREMONITIONS    CONCERNING    THB 
PERUSAL   OR   OMISSION  OP    THE    CHAPTER   THAT  FOLLOWS. 

In  the  perusal  of  philosophical  works  I  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  a  resolve,  which,  in  the  antithetic  form  and  with 
the  allowed  quaintness  of  an  adage  or  maxim,  I  have  been  accus^ 
tomcd  to  wonl  thus  :  U7itil  you  understand  a  tmter's  ignorance^ 
presume  yourself  igyiorant  of  his  understanding.  This  golden 
rule  of  mine  docs,  I  own,  resemble  those  of  Pythagoras  in  its  ob- 
scurity rather  than  in  its  depth.  If,  however,  the  reader  M'ill 
permit  me  to  be  my  own  Hicrocles,*  I  trust  tliat  he  will  find  its 
meaning  i'ully  explained  by  the  followhig  instances.  I  have  now 
before  me  a  treatise  of  a  religious  fanatic,  full  of  dreams  and 
supernatural  experiences.  I  see  clearly  the  writer's  grounds,  and 
their  hollo wness.  I  have  a  complete  insight  into  the  causes, 
which  through  the  medium  of  his  body  had  acted  on  his  mind  , 
and  by  application  of  received  and  ascertained  laws  I  can  satis- 
f  ictorily  explain  to  my  own  reason  all  the  strange  incidents,  which 
t/ie  writer  records  of  himself  And  this  I  can  do  without  sus- 
])ectnig  him  of  any  intentional  falsehood.  As  when  in  broad 
daylight  a  man  tracks  the  steps  of  a  traveller,  who  had  lost  his 
way  in  a  fog  or  by  treacherous  moonshine,  even  so,  and  \vith  the 
same  tranrpiil  sense  of  certainty,  can  I  follow  the  traces  of  this 
bewildered  visionary.     /  widcrstand  his  ignorance. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  re-perusing  with  the  best  en- 
ergies of  my  mind  the  Tim^eus  of  Plato.  Whatever  I  comprehend^ 
impresses  mo  with  a  reverential  sense  of  the  author's  genius  ;  but 
there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  M'ork,  to  which  I  can  at- 
tach no  consistent  meaning.     In  other  treatises  of  the  same  phi« 

•  [A  Neo-Platonist  of  the  fifth  century,  who  left  a  Commentary  on  /A# 
Otiiden  IVrw »  of  Pythagcra*,  as  well  na  other  works. — S.  C]      ^  . 
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losophor,  intended  for  the  ayerage  eomprehensionf  of  men,  I  haTt 
been  delighted  with  the  masterly  good  sense,  with  the  perspicuity 
of  the  language,  and  tlie  aptness  of  the  inductions.  I  recollect, 
likewise,  that  numerous  passages  in  this  author,  which  I  thor- 
oughly comprehend,  were  formerly  no  less  unintelligible  to  me, 
than  the  passages  now  in  question.  It  would,  I  am  aware,  be 
quite  fashionable  to  dismiss  them  at  once  as  Platonic  jargon.  But 
this  I  can  not  do  with  satisfaction  to  my  own  mind,  because  I 
have  sought  in  vain  for  causes  adequate  to  the  solution  of  the 
assumed  inconsistency.  I  have  no  insight  into  the  possibility  of 
a  man  so  eminently  wise,  using  words  with  such  half-meanings 
to  liimself,  as  must  perforce  pass  into  no-meanings  to  his  readers. 
When  in  addition  to  the  motives  thus  suggested  by  my  own  rea- 
son, I  bring  into  distinct  remembrance  the  number  and  the  series 
of  great  men,  who  after  long  and  zealous  study  of  these  works 
had  joined  in  honoring  the  name  of  Plato  with  epithets,  that  al- 
most transcend  humanity,  I  feel,  that  a  contemptuous  verdict  on 
my  part  might  argue  want  of  modesty,  but  would  hardly  be  re* 
ceivcd  by  the  judicious,  as  evidence  of  superior  penetration. 
Therefore,  utterly  baflled  in  all  my  attempts  to  understand  the 
ignorance  of  Plato,  I  conclude  myself  ignorant  of  his  under* 
standing. 

In  lieu  of  the  various  requests  which  the  anxiety  of  authorship 
addresses  to  the  unknown  reader,  I  advance  but  this  one  ;  that 
he  will  either  pass  over  the  following  chapter  altogether,  or  read 
the  whole  coiniectedly.  The  fairest  part  of  the  most  beautiful 
body  will  ap])ear  deforoicil  and  monstrous,  if  dissevered  from  its 
place  in  the  organic  whole.  Nay,  on  delicate  subjects,  where  a 
seemingly  trifling  diflerence  of  more  or  less  may  constitute  a  dif> 
lerence  in  kind,  even  a  faithful  display  of  the  main  and  support- 
ing ideas,  if  yet  they  are  separated  from  the  forms  by  which  they 
are  at  once  clothed  and  modified,  may  perchance  present  a  skel- 
eton indeed  ;  but  a  skeleton  to  alarm  and  deter.  Though  I 
might  find  numerous  precedents,  I  shall  not  desire  the  reader  to 
■trip  his  mind  of  all  prejudices,  nor  to  keep  all  prior  systems 
out  of  view  during  his  examination  of  the  present.  For  in  truth, 
such  requests  appear  to  me  not  much  unlike  the  advice  given 
to  hypochondriacal  patients  in  Dr.  Buchan*6  domestic  medicine  : 
videlicet^  to  preserve  themselves  uniformly  tranquil  and  in  good 
spirits.     Till  I  had  discovered  the  art  of  destroying  the  memory 
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a  parte  ante^  "without  injury  to  its  future  operations,  and  without 
detriment  to  the  judn^mcnt,  I  should  suppress  the  request  as  pre* 
mature ;  and  therefore,  however  much  I  may  wish  to  be  read 
with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  I  do  not  presume  to  state  it  as  a 
necessary  condition. 

The  extent  of  my  darinp;  is  to  sugp^est  one  criterioHi  by  which 
it  may  bo  rationally  conjectured  before-hand,  wrhether  or  no  a 
reader  would  lose  his  time,  and  perhaps  his  temper,  in  the  peru- 
Bal  of  this,  or  any  other  treatise  constructed  on  similar  principles. 
But  it  would  be  cruelly  misinterpreted,  as  implyinpf  the  least  dis- 
respect  either  for  the  moral  or  intellectual  qualities  of  the  indi- 
viduals thereby  precluded.  The  criterion  is  this  :  if  a  man  re* 
ceivcs  as  fundamental  facts,  and  therefore  of  course  indemonstra- 
ble and  incapable  of  further  analysis,  the  general  notions  of 
matter,  spirit,  soul,  body,  action,  passiveness,  time,  space,  cause 
and  eflect,  consciousness,  perception,  memory  and  habit;  if  he 
feels  his  mind  completely  at  rest  concerning  all  these,  and  is  satis- 
fied, if  only  he  can  analyze  all  other  notions  into  some  one  or 
more  of  these  supposed  elements  with  plausible  subordination  and 
apt  arrangement  v  to  such  a  mind  I  would  as  courteously  as  pos- 
sible convey  the  hint,  that  for  him  the  chapter  was  not  written. 

Vir  bonus  cs,  doctuff,  prudens ;  ost  hand  tibi  *piro. 

For  these  terms  do  in  truth  include  all  the  diflicultics,  which 
the  human  mind  can  propose  for  solution.  Taking  them  there- 
fore in  mass,  and  unexamined,  it  requires  only  a  decent  appren- 
ticeship in  logic,  to  draw  forth  their  contents  in  all  forms  and 
colors,  as  the  professors  of  legerdemain  at  our  village  fairs  pull 
out  rii)l)on  after  ribbon  from  their  mouths.  And  not  more  diffi- 
cult is  it  to  reduce  them  back  again  to  their  dinbrent  genera. 
But  though  this  analysis  is  highly  useful  in  rendering  our  knowl- 
edge more  distinct,  it  does  not  really  add  to  it.  It  does  not  in- 
crease, though  it  gives  us  a  greater  mastery  over,  the  wealth 
which  we  before  possessed.  For  forensic  purposes,  for  all  the  es- 
tablished professions  of  society,  this  is  sufficient.  But  for  philoso- 
phy in  its  highest  sense,  as  the  science  of  ultimate  truths,  and 
therefore  &cientia  scientiariem,  this  mere  analysis  of  terms  is 
preparative  only,  though  as  a  preparative  discipline  indispensable. 

Still  less  dare  a  favorable  perusal  be  anticipated  from  the 
proselytes  of  that  compendious  philosophy,  which  talking  of  mind 
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but  thinking  of  brick  and  mortar,  or  other  images  equally  abstract- 
ed from  body,  contrives  a  theory  of  spirit  by  nicknaming  matter, 
and  in  a  few  hours  can  qualify  its  dullest  disciples  to  explain  the 
amne  scibile  by  reducing  all  things  to  impressions,  ideas,  and 
sensations. 

But  it  is  time  to  tell  the  truth ;  though  it  requires  soma 
courage  to  avow  it  in  an  age  and  country,  in  which  disquisitions 
on  all  subjects,  not  privileged  to  adopt  technical  terms  or  scien- 
tific symbols,  must  be  addressed  to  the  Public.  I  say  then,  that 
it  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary  for  all  men,  nor  for  many,  to 
be  philosophers.  There  is  a  philosophic  (and  inasmuch  as  it  is 
actualized  by  an  cflbrt  of  freedom,  an  artificial)  consciousness, 
which  lies  beneath  or  (as  it  were)  behind  the  spontaneous  con* 
sciousncss  natural  to  all  rcficcting  beings.  As  the  elder  Romans 
distinguished  their  northern  provinces  into  Cis-Alpine  and  Trans- 
Alpinc,  so  may  M'e  divide  all  the  objects  of  human  knowledge 
into  those  on  this  side,  and  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  spon- 
taneous consciousness ;  citra  ct  trans  conscicntiam  communem. 
The  latter  is  exclusively  the  domain  of  pure  philosophy,  which  is 
therefore  properly  entitled  transcendental,  in  order  to  discriminate 
it  at  once,  both  from  mere  reflection  and  r^-prcscntation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from  those  flights  of  lawless  specula- 
tion which,  abandoned  by  all  distinct  consciousness,  because 
transgressing  the  bounds  and  purposes  of  our  intellectual  faculties, 
are  justly  condemned,  as  transce?tdent,*     The  first  range  of  hillsy 

*  Tills  distiDction  between  tranacenJcnial  and  transcendent  id  observed  by 
our  elder  divines  ond  philosopliers,  whenever  tbey  express  themselves 
Beholastieally.  Dr.  J<»hnson  indeed  has  confounded  the  two  worils ;  but  Lis 
own  authorities  do  not  bear  him  out.  Of  tliis  celebrated  dictionary  I  will 
venture  to  remark  once  for  all,  that  I  should  suspect  the  man  of  a  nioroce 
disposition  who  shrmld  speak  of  it  without  respeet  and  gratitude  as  a  most 
instruct ivc  and  entertaining  book,  and  hitherto,  unfortunately,  an  indispoti- 
sablc  book ;  but  I  confess,  that  I  should  be  surprised  at  hearing  from  a 
philosophic  and  thorough  scholar  any  but  very  qimlificd  praises  of  it,  as  a 
dictionary,  I  am  not  now  alluding  to  the  number  of  genuine  words  omitted ; 
for  this  is  (and  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent)  true,  as  Mr.  AVakefield  haa 
noticed,  of  our  best  Greek  Lexicons,  and  this  too  after  the  successive  labors 
of  so  many  giants  in  learning.  I  refer  at  present  both  to  omissions  and 
commissions  of  a  more  important  nature.  What  these  are,  me  udtem  Judiee^ 
will  be  stated  at  full  in  The  Friend,  republished  and  completed.' 

'  [This  is  one  of  the  many  literary  projects  and  promises  of  Mr.  Colerk))gs 
that  were  never  fullilleil. — S.  C] 
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that  cncirclea  the  scanty  valo  of  human  life,  is  the  horizoc  for  the 
majority  of  its  inhabitants.  On  its  ridges  the  common  sun  is  born 
and  departs.  From  them  the  stars  rise,  and  touching  them  they 
vanish.  By  the  many,  even  this  range,  the  natural  limit  and  bul 
wark  of  the  vale,  is  but  imperfectly  known.  Its  higher  ascents 
are  too  often  hidden  by  mists  and  clouds  from  uncultivated 
Bwamps,  which  few  have  courage  or  curiosity  to  penetrate.  To 
the  multitude  below  these  vapors  appear,  now  as  the  dark  haunts 
of  terrific  agents,  on  which  none  may  intrude  with  impunity ; 
and  now.  all  a-glow,  with  colors  not  their  own,  they  are  gazed  at 
as  the  splendid  palaces  of  happiness  and  power.  But  in  all  ages 
there  have  been  a  few,  who  measuring  and  sounding  the  rivers 
of  the  vale  at  the  feet  of  their  furthest  inaccessible  falls  have 
learned,  that  the  sources  must  be  far  hiirher  and  far  iiiward  ;  a 
few,  who  even  in  the  level  streams  have  detected  elements,  which 

I  had  never  beard  of  the  correspondence  between  Wakefield  and  Fox  till 
I  saw  the  account  of  it  this  morning  (IGth  September,  1816)  in  the  Monthly 
Ileview.  I  was  not  a  little  gratified  at  finding,  that  Mr.  Wakefield  had  pro 
posed  to  himself  nearly  tlie  same  phin  for  a  Greek  and  £iiglish  Dictionary, 
which  I  had  formed,  and  began  to  execute,  now  ten  years  ago.  13ut  far,  £ftr 
more  grieved  am  J,  that  he  did  not  live  to  complete  it.  I  eiui  not  but  think 
it  a  subject  of  most  serious  re<(rct,  that  the  siune  heavy  expenditure,  which 
is  now  employing  in  the  republication  of  Steimianus  augmented,  had  not  been 
applied  to  a  new  Lexicon  on  a  more  philosopliieal  plan,  with  tho  English, 
German,  and  French  synonymes  as  well  as  the  Latin.  In  almost  every  in- 
stance  the  precise  individual  meaning  might  be  given  in  an  English  or  Ger- 
man word ;  whereas  in  Latin  we  must  too  often  be  contented  with  a  mere 
general  and  inclusive  term.  How  indeed  can  it  bo  otherwise,  when  we  at- 
tempt to  render  the  most  copious  language  of  the  world,  the  most  admirable 
for  the  fineness  of  its  distinctions,  into  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  va«:uo 
languages  f  Especially,  when  we  reflect  on  the  comparative  number  of  the 
works,  still  extant,  written  while  the  Greek  and  Latinwere  living  languages. 
Were  I  asked  what  I  deemed  the  greatest  and  most  unmixed  benefit,  which 
a  wealthy  individual,  or  an  association  of  wealthy  individuals  could  bestow 
on  their  country  and  on  mankind,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  answer,  "a 
philosophical  English  dictionary ;  with  the  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French, 
Spauish  and  Italian  synonymes,  and  with  correspondent  indexes.**  That  tho 
learned  languages  might  thereby  be  acquired,  better,  in  half  the  time,  is  but 
a  part,  and  not  the  most  important  part,  of  the  atlvanta^os  which  wouhP 
accrue  from  such  a  work.  01  if  it  should  be  permitted  by  Providence,  that 
without  detriment  to  freedom  and  independence  our  government  might  be 
enabled  to  become  more  than  a  committee  for  war  and  revenue  1  There  was 
a  time,  when  every  thing  was  to  be  done  by  Government.  Have  wo  not 
flown  off  to  the  contrary  extreme  f  /^  T 
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neither  the  vale  itself  nor  the  surrounding  mountains  contained  oi 
oould  supply.*  How  and  whence  to  these  thoughts,  these  strong 
probahilities,  the  ascertaining  vision,  the  intuitive  knowledge  may 
finally  supervene,  can  be  learnt  only  by  the  fact.  I  might  op- 
pose to  the  question  the  words  with  whichf  Plotinus  supposes 
Nature  to  answer  a  similar  difTiculty.  "  Should  any  one  interro- 
gate her,  how  she  works,  if  graciously  she  vouchsafe  to  listen  and 
speak,  she  will  reply,  it  behooves  thee  not  to  disquiet  me  with  in- 
terrogatories, but  to  understand  in  silence,  even  as  I  am  silent, 
and  work  without  words. "t 

Likewise  in  the  fiflli  book  of  the  fifth  Ennead,  speaking  of  the 
highest  and  intuitive  knowledge  as  distinguished  from  the  discur* 
sive,  or  in  the  language  of  Wordsworth, 

**  Tlic  vision  and  the  faculty  divine  ;**§ 
he  says  :  '*  It  is  not  lawful  to  inquire  from  whence  it  sprang,  as 

*  April,  1825.  If  I  did  not  see  it  with  my  own  eyee,  I  should  not  be- 
lieve tluit  I  liad  been  guilty  of  so  many  hydrostatic  Bulls  as  bellow  in  this  un- 
happy allegory  or  string  of  metaphors  1  How  a  river  was  to  travel  ftp  hill 
from  a  vale  fur  inward^  over  the  intervening  mountains,  Morpheus,  the  Dream- 
weaver, can  alone  unriddle.    I  am  ashamed  and  humbled.— S.  T.  Coleridge. 

f  EiHicad,  ill.  8.  8.  Tlie  force  of  the  Greek  avvitvai  is  imperfectly  ex- 
pressed by  **  understand  ;**  our  own  idiomatic  phrase  "  to  go  along  milk  m^ 
comes  nearest  to  it.  The  passage,  that  follows,  full  of  profound  sense,  ap- 
pears to  me  evidently  corrupt ;  and  in  fact  no  writer  more  wants,  better 
deserves,  or  is  loss  likely  to  obtain,  a  new  and  more  correct  edition— r<  ohf 
ewiivai ;  Uri  rd  yevofievov  iari  Ota/ia  ifibv^  eiuTrtfotc  (mallem,  B^afta,  kfiov 
aiuiruoTf^f)  koI  ^vaei  yevofievov  Oeuptjfia,  koI  ftoi  yevofiivti  Ik  deupiac  r^f  uctt, 
n)v  ^vaiv  Ix^iv  ^i7.odtufiova  iirupKei,  {mallffn,  kqI  fiot  y  ytvofdvfi  Ik  Seupiac 
dvTfjc  w<^c.)  "  What  then  are  we  to  understand  ?  Tliat  whatever  is  pro- 
duced is  an  intuition,  I  silent ;  and  that,  which  is  thus  generated,  is  by  ita 
nature  a  theorem,  or  form  of  contemplation ;  and  the  birth,  which  results 
to  mo  from  this  contemplation,  attains  to  have  a  contemplative  nature.**  So 
Syneaius : 

'Apprira  yovd* 

The  after-comparison  of  the  process  of  the  naiura  naturanM  with  that  of 
the  geometrician  is  drawn  from  the  very  heart  of  philosophy. 

J  [Kal  il  Ttf  dt  alfTf/v  Ipoiro  r/rof  ivena  ^out^  it  roi>  ipuruvroc  i$iJ,o€ 
inaieiv  koI  ?JyeiVf  eliroi  uv  exp'iv  fi^v  fi^  Iporfv^  dXXtt  ewiivai  kiU  a^nte 
oiuirij,  uoTztp  iyu  ffccjrcj,  Kal  ovk  eidiofiat  }Jyeiv,  Ennead.  liL  8.  S,  in  titifts^ 
p.  634  of  Creuzer*s  edition. — S.  C] 

%  [Poet  Works,  vi.  p.  6.    The  Excursion,  book  I— a  C] 

>  [Hymn.  Tert.  v.  226.— a  C] 
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if  it  were  a  thing  subject  to  place  and  n.otion,  for  it  neither  ap^ 
preached  hither,  nor  again  departs  from  hence  to  some  other 
place  ;  but  it  either  appears  to  us  or  it  docs  not  appear.     So  that 
^•o  ought  not  to  pursue  it  with  a  view  of  detecting  its  secret 
source,  but  to  watch  in  quiet  till  it  suddenly  shines  upon  us ;  pre- 
paring ourselves  for  the  blessed  spectacle  as  the  eye  waits  pa- 
tiently for  the  rising  sun.***     They,  and  they  only,  can  acquire 
the  philosophic  imagination,  the  sacred  power  of  self-intuition, 
-who  within  themselves  can  interpret  and  understand  the  symbol, 
that  the  wings  of  the  air-sylph  are  forming  within  the  skin  of 
the  caterpillar  ;  those  only,  who  feel  in  their  own  spirits  the  same 
instinct,  which  impels  the  chr}'salis  of  the  horned  fly  to  leave  room 
in  its  involucnim  for  antowce  yet  tp  come.     They  know  and 
feel,  that  the  potential  works  in  them,  even  as  the  actual  works 
on  them  I     In  short,  all  the  organs  of  sense  are  framed  lor  a  coi- 
responding  world  of  sense  ;  and  we  have  it.     All  the  organs  of 
spirit  are  framed  for  a  correspondent  world  of  spirit ;  though  the 
latter  organs  are  not  developed  in  all  alike.     But  they  exist  in 
all,  and  their  first  appearance  discloses  itself  in  the  moral  being. 
How  else  could  it  be,  that  even  worldlings,  not  wholly  debased, 
vrWl  contemplate  the  man  of  simple  and  disinterested  goodness 
Avith  contradictory  feelings  of  pity  and  respect  ?     **  Poor  man  I 
he  is  not  made  for  this  world."     Oh  I  herein  they  utter  a  pro- 
phecy of  universal  fulfilment ;  for  man  must  either  rise  or  sink. 
It  is  the  essential  mark  of  the  true  philosopher  to  rest  satisfied 
with  no  imperfect  light,  as  long  as  the  impossibility  of  attaining 
a  fuller  knowledge  has  not  been  demonstrated.     That  the  com- 
mon consciousness  itself  will  furnish  proofs  by  its  own  direction, 
that  it  is  connected  with  master-currents  below  the  surface,  I  shall 
merely  assume  as  a  postulate  jno  te?ni)ore.     This  having  been 
granted,  though  but  in  expectation  of  the  argument,  I  can  safely 
deduce  from  it  the  equal  truth  of  my  former  assertion,  that  phi* 
losophy  can  not  bo  intelligible  to  all,  even  of  the  most  learne<l 

•  ['Hare  dnoptlv  oOcv  i^^vrf,  l^uOev  y  tvSov,  koI  d7re7£6vToc  elneiv,  lv6o> 
upa  f/Vf  Kal  ovK  IvSov  av*  ij  {oh  6n  ^yrelv,  irdOeVf  oh  ydp  iari  rd  nodev'  ohn 
yup  ipx£Taif  ovre  uneiiJiv  ov^afiov,  d?.?.d>  ^aivtrai  re  kqX  ov  ^aiverac  did  oi 
Xp^i  6iuK€iv,  d?.?.*  yavx'f  fitveiVf  ^cjf  av  ^avtjt  rrapaoKtvaaavTa  lavrdv  dearer 
eliai,  uantp  It^aXfib^  dvaTo7.ag  y?uov  neptfieveit)  6  6^  vnep^avclc  rov  opiCoV" 
To^,  ii  uKeavov  t^aelv  6t  irotyTalf  IduKtv  lavrdv  BtdaatjOai  roi^  uftfiaaiv,  Eod 
T.  6.  8.— AU]     P.  976  of  Crcuzcr's  edit. 

TJie  parouthcses  note  tbc  part  «f  the  i^nssage  quotecl  in  the  text. — 3.  0] 
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and  ealtivated  dasseb.     A  system,  the  first  principle  of  ^bieh  it 
is  to  render  the  mind  intuitive  of  the  spiritual  in  man  (i.  e.  of 
that  >vhich  lies  on  tlie  other  side  of  our  natural  consciousness) 
must  needs  have  a  great  obscurity  for  those,  who  have  never  dis* 
ciplined  and  strengthened  this  ulterior  consciousness.     It  must  in 
truth  be  a  land  of  darkness,  a  perfect  Anti-Goslicn,  for  men  to 
whom  the  noblest  trcauures  of  their  own  being  are  reported  only 
through  the  imperfect  translation  of  lifeless  and  sightless  motions. 
Perhaps,  in  great  part,  through  words  which  are  but  the  shadow^s 
of  notions  ;  even  as  the  notional  utiderstanding  itself  is  but  the 
shadowy  abstraction  of  living  and  actual  truth.     On  the  nniEiM- 
ATE,  which  dwells  in  every  man,  and  on  the  original  intuition,  or 
absolute  aflirmation  of  it,  (which  is  likewise  in  every  man,  bat 
does  not  in  every  man  rise  into  consciousness),  all  the  certainty 
of  our  knowledge  depends  ;*  and  this  becomes  intelligible  to  no 
man  by  the  ministr}'  of  mere  words  from  without.     The  medium, 
by  which  spirits  understand  each  other,  is  not  the  surrounding 
air ;  but  the  freedom  which  they  possess  in  common,  as  the  com- 
mon ethereal  element  of  their  being,  the  tremulous  reciprocations 
of  which  propagate  themselves  even  to  the  inmost  of  the  soul. 
'Where  the  spirit  of  man  is  not  Jillcd  with  tho  consciousness  of 
freedom  (were  it  only  from  its  restlessness,  as  one  struggling  in 
bondage)  all  spiritual  intercourse  is  interrupted,  not  only  with 
others,  but  even  with  himself     No  wonder  then,  that  he  remain* 
incomprehensible  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others.     No  wonder, 
that,  in  the  fearful  desert  of  his  consciousness,  he  M'caries  him 
self  out  with  empty  words,  to  which  no  friendly  echo  answers^ 
either  from  his  own  heart,  or  the  heart  of  a  fellow-being  ;  or  be 
wilders  himself  in  the  pursuit  of  notional  phantoms,  the  mere 
refractions  from  unseen  and  distant  truths  through  the  distorting 
medium  of  his  om'u  unenlivened  and  stagnant  understanding ! 
To  remain  unintelligible    to  such  a  mind,   exclaims  Schellin/^ 
on  a  like  occasion,  is  honor  and  a  good  name  before  God  and 
man. 

The  history  of  philosophy  (the  same  writer  observes)  contains 
instances  of  systems,  which  for  successive  generations  have  re- 
mained enigmatic.  Such  ho  deems  the  system  of  Leibnitz,  whom 
another  writer  (rashly  I  think,  and  invidiously)  extols  as  tho  only 
philosopher,  who  was  himself  deeply  convinced  of  his  own  docv 
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trines.*  As  hitherto  interpreted,  however,  they  have  not  pio 
duced  the  oflect,  which  Leibnitz  himself,  in  a  most  instructive 
passan^e,  describes  as  the  criterion  of  a  true  philosophy  ;  namely, 
tliat  it  would  at  once  explain  and  collect  the  fragments  of  truth 
scattered  through  systems  apparently  the  most  incongruous.  The 
truth,  says  he,  is  did  used  more  widely  than  is  commonly  believed ; 
but  it  is  often  painted,  yet  oftener  masked,  and  is  sometimes  mu* 
tilatcd  and  sometimes,  alas !  in  close  alliance  with  mischievous 
errors.  The  deeper,  however,  wo  penetrate  into  the  ground  of 
things,  the  more  truth  we  discover  in  the  doctrines  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  philosophical  sects.  The  want  of  substayitiol 
reality  in  the  objects  of  the  senses,  according  to  the  skeptics ; 
the  harmonies  or  numbers,  the  prototypes  and  ideas,  to  which 

*  [llie  obecrvuticms  of  Scholling  referred  to  here  aud  in  tlic  previous 
parofrrnph  nro  ns  follows : 

"A  piiilosopliy  the  first  principle  of  which  is  to  cjill  forth  to  coDsciousiiesa 
the  spiritual  in  man,  namely  that  which  lies  on  tho  other  side  the  eonseioua- 
ness,  must  needs  liavc  a  great  uninlelligibility  for  those  who  have  not  exer 
cised  aud  strengthened  tliis  spiritual  eonsciousness,  or  to  whom  even  that 
in  themselves,  which  is  most  excellent,  is  wont  to  appear  only  through  dead 
intuUionlcss  conceptions.  Tlio  Immediate,  which  is  in  every  one,  and  ou 
the  original  intuition  wliereof  (which**  [original  intuition]  "  likewise  is  in 
€very  one,  but  conies  not  in  every  one  to  consciousness),  all  certainty  of  our 
knowledge  dcponds,  is  intclli«ciblc  to  no  one  through  words,  tlmt  puss  into 
liim  from  without.  The  medium,  through  which  spirits  understand  one  an- 
other, is  not  tho  surrounding  air,  but  tlio  common  freedom,  the  vibrations 
\i'herei»f(cifrfw  Er9chuttrrunffni)  propnguto  themsi'lvcs  even  to  tho  inner- 
i»iost  part  of  the  soul.  When  the  spirit  of  a  man  U  not  filled  with  tho  con- 
soiouHuess  of  freedom,  all  spiritual  etinneetion  is  broken  off,  not  only  with 
others,  but  even  with  liimsolf ;  no  wonder  that  lie  renmins  unintelligible  to 
himself  as  well  as  to  others,  and  in  his  fearful  solitude  only  wearies  himself 
with  empty  words,  to  which  no  friendly  echo— out  of  his  own  or  another's 
breast — replies. 

"  To  remain  unintelligible  to  such  a  one  is  glory  and  honor  before  God 
and  man. 

"  llic  history  of  pliilosophv  eon  tarns  examples  of  systems,  whicli,  for  sev- 
eral centuries,  have  remained  enigmatical.  A  philosopher  whose  principles 
are  to  solve  all  these  riddles,  declares  lately  of  Leibnitz,  that  he  is  probably 
the  only  man,  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  who  has  attained  conviction,  the 
only  man  therefore  who  is  right  at  bottom.  Tliis  declaration  is  remarkable, 
beciuis?  it  shows  that  the  time  is  cone  for  understanding  Leibnitz.  For,  at 
he  has  been  hitherto  understood,  he  is  \mintelHgible,  however  right  he  may 
lie  at  bottom,"  TraLsL  {Abhandlungen  gur  Erlauter,  de*  Id,  der  lFi«A— • 
PWL  Schrift.  pp.  327-8.)— S.  C] 
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die  Py  thagoreaxui  and  Platonists  reduced  all  thingB ;  tha  onb  and 
ALL  of  Parmenides  and  Plotinus,  \vithoiit*  Spinozism  ;  the  neo»- 
fiary  connection  of  things  according  to  the  Stoics,  reconcilable  • 
with  the  spontaneity  of  the  other  schools ;  the  vital-philoeophy 
of  the  Cabalists  and  Hermetists,  who  assumed  the  universality  * 
of  sensation ;  the  substantial  forms  and  entdechies  of  Aristotio 
and  the  schoolmen,  together  with  the  mechanical  solution  of  all 
fOLTticulur  plicfionicfia  according  to  Democritus  and  the  recent 
philosophers — all  these  wo  shall  find  united  in  one  perspective 
central  point,  which  shows  regularity  and  a  coincidence  of  all 

•  This  id  huppily  effocted  in  three  lines  by  Synesius,  in  his  Tuird  Htjct. 

'Ev  KOI  Uav'Ta — (taken  by  itself)  is  Spinozism. 
*FsV  6'  *A7fav'Tuv — a  mere  Anima  Mundi, 
*Ev  re  npd  ndvTuv — is  raechanieal  Theism.* 

But  unito  all  three,  and  the  result  is  the  Tlieism  of  St  Paul  and  Chrit- 
Uanity. 

Synesius  was  censured  for  his  doctrine  of  the  pre-cxistenee  of  the  aool; 
but  uoTcr,  that  I  can  find,  arraigDcd  or  deemed  heretical  for  his  FaBthena, 
though  neither  Giordano  Bruno,  nor  Jacob  Behmcn  ever  avowed  it  mort 
broadly. 

Mvcflf  ^^  Noof, 

Ta  re  koI  rd  >.iyei^ 

BvObv  ufifitiTov 

Afi^tXopevuv, 

St)  rd  TiKTov  i^vc, 

20  rd  TiKTo/dCvoir 

20  t6  ?,aftTrttftevo%r 
20  rc^  i^aiv6ftn*0Vf 
20  rd  KpvTTTdfievov 
Idiaig  uvyoi^. 

'Ev   Koi    TTttlTa, 

•Ev  KttO^  iavTd, 
Kal  ditlL  iravruv.* 

Ftotbeism  is  therefore  not  necessarily  irreligioiis  or  heretical;  tlMNi^  it 
may  be  taught  atheistieally.  Thus  Spinoza  would  agree  with  Synesioa  ia 
calling  God  ^v9/f  iv  Noepotc,  the  Mature  in  Intelligences;  but  he  could  not 
•ubscribe  to  the  preceding  Not*f  xal  voepdcj  t.  e.  Himself  InteUigeoce  and  in- 
telligent. 

In  this  biographical  kkctch  of  my  literary  life  I  may  be  excused,  if  I  men- 
tion here,  that  I  had  translated  the  eight  Hymns  of  Synei  ius  from  tk% 
Greek  into  English  Anacreontics  before  my  fifteenth  year. 


»  [Hymn.  Tort.  v.  180.— S.  0-1  »  [Ibid,  t,  187.— a  C] 
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the  parte  in  the  very  object,  which  from  every  other  point  of 
view  must  appear  confased  and  distorted.  The  spirit  of  secta 
>  riauism  has  been  hitherto  our  fault,  and  the  cause  of  our  failures. 
We  have  imprisoned  our  own  conceptions  by  the  lines,  which  we 
have  drawn,  in  order  to  exclude  the  conceptions  of  others.  Tai 
trouve  qtic  la  pltipcirt  des  Sectes  out  raison  dans  une  bomie 
partie  dc  ce  qn'elles  avancent,  mats  no7i  ]xis  tant  en  ce  qu'elles 
nient.* 

A  system,  which  aims  to  deduce  the  memory  with  all  the  other 
functions  of  intelligence,  must  of  course  place  its  first  position  from 
beyond  the  mcmor}',  and  anterior  to  it,  otherwise  the  principle  of 
solution  would  be  itself  a  part  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  Such 
a  position  therefore  must,  in  the  first  instancp,  be  demanded,  and 
the  first  question  will  be,  by  what  right  is  it  demanded?  On 
this  account  I  think  it  expedient  to  make  some  preliminary  re- 
marks on  the  introduction  of  Postulates  in  philosophy.!  The 
word  7x>5^7^/a/^  is  borrowed  from  the  science  of  mathematics.t 
In  geometry  the  primary  constniction  is  not  demonstrated,  but 
postulated.  The  first  and  most  simple  construction  in  space  is 
the  point  in  motion,  or  the  line.  Whether  the  point  is  moved  in 
one  and  the  same  direction,  or  whether  its  direction  is  continually 
changed,  remains  as  yet  undetermined.  But  if  the  direction  of 
the  point  have  been  determined,  it  is  either  by  a  point  without 
it,  and  then  there  arises  the  straight  line  which  inclcscs  no  space ; 
or  the  direction  of  the  point  is  not  determined  by  a  point  M'ithout 
it,  and  then  it  must  fiow  back  again  on  itself,  that  is,  there  arises 
a  cyclical  line,  which  does  inclose  a  S])ace.  If  the  straight  lino 
be  assumed  as  the  positive,  the  cyclical  is  then  the  negation  of 
the  straight.     It  is  a  line,  which  at  no  point  strikes  out  into  the 

*  [Sec  Appendix  P.— S.  C] 

f  [Tlic  follow iug  remarks,  contained  in  this  and  the  next  two  parographu, 
as  far  as  tlie  reference  to  Plotinus,  ore  borrowed  from  SehelHng,  only  a 
few  words  here  and  there  being  added  or  altered  by  Mr.  Coleridge.  See 
Abhandlungcn  zur  Erlaiitcr,  Ac.  PhiL  SchrifL  pp.  329-30-31-32.  Mr.  0. 
has  expanded  the  conclusion  of  the  passage  which  in  the  German  author 
slaudt»  thus :  "  Pliilosophy  is  to  him  a  fabric  of  air,  even  as  to  one  born  deaf 
the  nioHt  excellent  theory  of  music  if  lie  knew  not,  or  did  not  Wlieve,  that 
other  men  have  a  sense  more  than  he,  nmst  seem  a  vain  play  willi  coneep 
tions,  which  may  have  connection  in  itself  indeed,  but  at  bottom  has  abso 
lately  no  reality .•*    Trausl.— S.  C] 

X  See  SchelL  Abhandl.  zur  Erlauter,  dts  Id^dcr  WUmiuhofuhhrt, 
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•tiaight,  but  changes  its  drrection  continuously.  But  if  the  pri* 
inary  line  be  conceived  as  undetermined,  and  the  straight  line  ss 
determined  throughout,  then  the  cyclical  is  the  third  compound 
of  both.  It  18  at  once  undetermined  and  determined ;  undeter> 
mined  through  any  i)oint  without,  and  determined  through  itseUl 
Geometry  therefore  supplies  philosophy  with  the  example  of  a 
primary  intuition,  from  which  every  science  that  lays  claim  to 
evidence  must  take  its  commencement.  The  mathematician 
does  not  begin  with  a  demonstrable  proposition,  but  with  an  in* 
tuition,  a  practical  idea. 

But  here  an  important  distinction  presents  itself.  Philosophy 
is  employed  on  objects  of  the  intier  sense,  and  can  not,  like 
geometry,  appropriate  to  every  construction  a  correspondent  out' 
tcard  intuition.  Nevertheless  philosophy,  if  it  is  to  arrive  at 
evidence,  must  proceed  from  the  most  original  construction,  and 
the  question  then  is,  what  is  the  most  original  construction  or  first 
productive  act  for  the  inner  sense.  The  answer  to  this  question 
depends  on  the  direction  which  is  given  to  the  inner  sense.  But 
in  philosophy  the  inner  sense  can  not  have  its  direction  deter- 
mined by  any  outward  object.  To  the  original  construction  of 
the  line  I  can  be  compelled  by  a  line  drawn  beibre  me  on  the  slate 
or  on  sand.  The  stroke  thus  drawn  is  indeed  not  the  line  itself, 
but  only  the  image  or  picture  of  the  line.  It  is  not  from  it,  that 
we  first  learn  to  know  the  line ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  bring 
this  stroke  to  the  original  line  generated  by  the  act  of  the  imagi* 
nation  ;  otherwise  m'c  could  not  define  it  as  without  breadth  or 
thickness.  Still,  however,  this  stroke  is  the  sensuous  image  of 
the  original  or  ideal  line,  and  an  efficient  mean  to  excite  etery 
imagination  to  the  intuition  of  it.  ^ 

It  is  demanded  then,  whether  there  be  found  any  means  in 
philosophy  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  inner  sense,  as  in 
mathematics  it  is  determinable  by  its  specific  image  or  outiK'ard 
picture.  Now  the  inner  sense  has  its  direction  detennined  for 
the  greater  part  only  by  an  act  of  freedom.  One  man's  con- 
sciousness extends  only  to  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant  sensations 
caused  in  him  by  external  impressions;  another  enlarges  his 
inner  sense  to  a  consciousness  of  forms  and  quantity  ;  a  third  in 
addition  to  the  image  is  conscious  of  the  conception  or  notion  of 
the  thing ;  a  fourth  attains  to  a  notion  of  his  notions — he  reflect! 
on  his  own  reflections ;  and  thus  we  may  say  without  impropii 
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ety,  that  the  one  possesses  more  or  less  inner  sense,  than  the 
other.  This  more  or  less  betrays  already,  that  philosophy  in  its 
first  principles  must  have  a  practical  or  moral,  as  well  as  a  theo- 
retical or  speculative  side.  This  di(rerence  in  degree  does  not 
exist  in  the  mathematics.  Socrates  in  Plato  shows,  that  an  ig- 
norant slave  may  be  brought  to  understand  and  of  himself  to 
solve  the  most  difficult  geometrical  problem.  Socrates  drew  the 
figures  for  the  slave  in  the  sand.  The  disciples  of  the  critical 
philosophy  could  likewise  (as  was  indeed  actually  done  by  La 
Forge  and  some  other  followers  of  Dcs  Cartes)  represent  the  ori- 
gin of  our  representations  in  copper-plates  ;  but  no  one  has  yet 
attempted  it,  and  it  would  be  utterly  useless.  To  an  Esquimaux 
or  New  Zcalander  our  most  popular  philosophy  would  be  wholly 
unintelligible.  The  sense,  the  inward  organ,  for  it  is  not  yet 
born  in  him.  So  is  there  many  a  one  among  us,  yes,  and  some 
who  think  themselves  philosophers  too,  to  M'hom  the  philosophic 
organ  is  entirely  wanting.  To  such  a  man  philosophy  is  a  mere 
play  of  words  and  notions,  like  a  theory  of  music  to  the  deaf,  or 
like  the  geometry  of  light  to  the  blind.  The  connection  of  the 
parts  and  their  logical  dependencies  may  be  seen  and  remem- 
bered :  but  the  whole  is  groundless  and  hollow,  unsu.stained  by 
living  contact,  unaccompanied  with  any  realizing  intuition  which 
exists  by  and  in  the  act  that  affirms  its  existence,  which  is 
known,  because  it  is,  and  is,  because  it  is  known.  The  words  of 
Plotinus,  in  the  assumed  person  of  Nature,  hold  true  of  the  phil- 
osophic energy.  To  dewttuk  ^b,  OeiaQtjfia  noiti,  Smnsq  oi  yBia^Uif^a^ 
dtoifi&t^teg  yf^uffuaiy*  ixlk*  i/nu  fi^  yQaq^6a7]g  Oeut^uatjgdkf  iffi^nvxaioti 
iw  oM^fxtuiy  yQofifial.  With  mc  the  act  of  contemplation  makes  the 
thing  contemplated,  as  the  geometricians  contemplating  describe 
lines  correspondent ;  but  I  not  describing  lines,  but  simply  con- 
templating, the  representative  forms  of  things  rise  up  into  exist- 
ence.* 

*  [Kdt  cl  TIC  6t  avT^v  ipoiro  tIvo^  ivcKa  noui,  el  rov  ipuruvTo^  iOeXoi 
iiratetv  koI  7Jyeiv,  eliroi  uv  IxpV^  f^v  fii)  Ipor^Vf  uX?Ul  avvitvai  koX  avrdv 
aiunyf  uffTrep  lyCi  oiottu,  Kai  oix  ddiffftai  ^iyeiv,  Ti  ohf  awuvai ;  6ti  rd 
ytvofievov  Ian  Otafia  ifidv,  atuTnjtnc,  Kal  ^vtrei  yevofievov  OeuprffiOf  Kal  fioi 
yn'Ofih*Tf  Ik  Oeuplag  rt/g  udl  tj/v  ^vatv  Ix^iv  ^i?,oO€ufiova  virupx^h  *oi  fo 
&eupovv  fiov,  Oeuptifia  noiel,  uanep  ol  yeufiETpai  Oeupovvre^  ypd^ovciv*  u?,X* 
Ifiov  /i/)  ypa^ovarfCt  Oeupovarf^  d6\  v^laravrat  al  ruv  aufiuTL^v  yi^afifial,  uanep 
iKmnrovffar  koI  fiot  rd  r^f  fJtrirph^  kqI  ruv  yttvafihuv  vnt'if^x^i  irado^.  Eno 
iti.  8.  3.— -ficil    r.  034,  of  Crcuzer's  edit.— S.  C] 
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The  postulate  of  philoflophy  and  at  the  same  time  the  test  of 
philosophio  capacity,  is  no  other  than  the  heaven^deacended 
KNOW  thyself!  {E  ccdo  descendit,  rpiodi  asavtdp.)  And 
this  at  once  practically  and  speculatively.  For  as  philosophy  is 
neither  a  science  of  the  reason  or  understanding  only »  nor  merely 
a  science  of  morals,  but  the  science  of  being  altogether,  its  pri- 
mary ground  can  be  neither  merely  speculative  nor  merely  prac- 
tical, but  both  in  one.  All  knowledge  rests  on  the  coincidence 
of  an  object  with  a  subject.*  (My  readers  have  been  warned  in 
a  former  chapter  that,  for  their  convenience  as  well  as  the  wri- 
ter's, the  term,  subject,  is  used  by  me  in  its  scholastic  sense  as 
equivalent  to  mind  or  sentient  being,  and  as  the  necessary  correl- 
ative of  object  or  quicquid  objicitur  mcnti.)  For  we  can  know 
that  only  which  is  true  :  and  the  truth  is  universally  placed  in 
the  coincidence  of  the  thought  with  the  thing,  of  the  representa- 
tion with  the  object  represented. 

Now  the  sum  of  all  that  is  merely  objective,  we  will  hence- 
forth call  NATURE,  confining  the  term  to  its  passive  and  material 
sense,  as  comprising  all  the  i}1u€nomc7ia  by  which  its  existence  is 
made  known  to  us.  On  the  other  hand  the  sum  of  all  that  is 
SUBJECTIVE,  we  may  comprehend  in  the  name  of  the  self  or  in- 
telligence. Both  conceptions  are  in  necessary  antithesis.  In- 
telligence is  conceived  of  as  exclusively  representative,  nature  as 
exclusively  represented  ;  the  one  as  conscious,  the  other  as  with- 
out consciousness.  Now  in  all  acts  of  positive  knowledge  there 
is  required  a  reciprocal  concurrence  of  both,  namely,  of  the  con- 
scious being,  and  of  that  which  is  in  itself  unconscious.  Our 
problem  is  to  explain  this  concurrence,  its  possibility  and  its  ne- 
cessity. 

During  the  act  of  knowledge  itself,  the  objective  and  the  sub 
jective  are  so  instantly  united,  that  we  can  not  determine  to  which 
of  the  two  the  priority  belongs.  There  is  here  no  first,  and  no 
second  ;  both  are  coinstantaneous  and  one.  While  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  explain  this  intimate  coalition,  I  must  suppose  it  dissolved. 
[  must  necessarily  set  out  from  the  one,  to  which  therefore  I  give 

*  [This  fi^cDtoDCC  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  parenthesiii  immediately 
Biiccccding  it,  all  that  Aillows,  as  fur  ns  the  words  **  mechanism  of  the  heav- 
enly  motions,"  is  to  be  found  in  Schelling's  Tran^te,  Id  pp..  1-4:  but  a  few 
eacplanatory  expressions  aro  added,  and  some  sentences  are  a  little  altered 
and  differently  arranged. — S.  C] 
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hypothetical  antecedence,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  other.  Bat 
as  thero  are  but  two  factors  or  elements  in  the  problem,  subject 
and  object,  and  as  it  is  left  indeterminate  from  which  of  them  I 
should  commence,  there  are  two  cases  equally  possible. 

1.  Either  the  Objective  is  taken  as  the  first,  and  then 
WE  have  to  account  for  the  supervention  of  the  Subjective, 
WHICH  coalesces  with  it. 

The  notion  of  the  subjective  is  not  contained  in  tlie  notion  of 
the  objective.  On  the  contrary  they  mutually  exclude  each  other. 
The  subjective  therefore  must  supervene  to  the  objective.  The 
conception  of  nature  docs  not  apparently  involve  the  co-presence 
of  an  intelligence  making  an  ideal  duplicate  of  it,  that  is,  repre- 
senting: it.  This  desk  for  instance  would  (according  to  our  natu- 
ral notions)  be,  though  there  should  exist  no  sentient  being  to 
look  at  it.  This  then  is  the  problem  of  natural  philosophy.  It 
uhHuijies  the  objective  or  uncons(!iouH  nature  as  the  first,  and  has 
therefore  to  explain  how  intelligence  can  supervene  to  it,  or  how 
itHrir  can  grow  into  intelligence.  If  it  should  appear,  that  all 
enlighleiiod  natnnillHtH,  without  liaviiig  distinctly  proposed  tho 
problem  to  tlicmselves,  have  yet  constantly  moved  in  tho  lino  of 
its  solution,  it  nnist  aiibrd  a  strong  presumption  that  the  problem 
itself  is  founded  in  nature.*"  For  if  all  knowledge  has,  as  it 
were,  two  poles  reciprocally  required  and  presupposed,  all  sciences 
must  proceed  from  the  one  or  tho  other,  and  must  tend  towaro 
tho  opposite  as  fur  as  tho  equatorial  point  in  which  both  are  ree 
onciled  and  become  identical.  Tho  necessary  tendence  therefore 
of  all  natural  philosophy  is  from  nature  to  intelligence ;  and  this, 
and  no  other  is  the  true  ground  and  occasion  of  the  instinctive 
striving  to  introduce  theory  into  our  views  of  naiural  ph€eno7?tc?ia. 
Tlio  highest  perfection  of  natural  philosophy  would  consist  in  the 
perfect  spiritualizatioii  of  all  the  l.^ws  of  nature  into  laws  of  in- 
tuition and  intellect.  Tho  j^Jucnonicna  {the  material)  must 
wholly  disappear,  and  the  laws  alone  (tlie  formal)  must  remain. 
Tlionco  it  comes,  that  in  nature  itself  the  moro  tho  principle  of 
law  breaks  forth,  the  more  does  tho  husk  drop  off,  tho  jjluenonie* 
Pin  thcniselves  become  more  H|Hritiuil  and  at  length  cease  alto* 

•  [Sel idling  8  words  ccirrenpondeiit  to  this  last  vciitcnco  arc  these ;  **  lliat 
the  Bcieiiec  of  Niiturc  at  least  approximates  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
really— fiiid  witliout  knowing  it— con  be  only  briefly  shown  here."  7ran$i 
lb.  p  8.-- S.  C] 
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gether  in  our  consciousness.  The  optical  pJuxnomena  are  but  a 
geometry,  the  lines  of  "which  are  drawn  by  light,  and  the  mate* 
riality  of  this  light  itself  has  already  become  matter  of  doubt. 
In  tiie  appearances  of  magnetism  all  trace  of  matter  is  lost,  and 
of  the  pfuenomena  of  gravitation,  which  not  a  few  among  the 
most  illustrious  Newtonians*  have  declared  no  otherwise  com- 
prehensible than  as  an  immediate  spiritual  influence,  there  re* 
mains  nothing  but  its  law,  the  execution  of  which  on  a  vast 
scale  is  the  mechanism  of  the  heavenly  motions.f     The  theory 

*  ["  Which  searchers  of  Nature  themBelves  thought  it  only  possible  to 
coDceive,"  ifcc,    SchelliDg,  lb.  p.  4. — S.  C] 

f  [After  **  the  mechanism  of  the  heavenly  moti(  ns,**  Schelling  proceeds 
thus — "  The  perfecte<l  theory  of  nature  would  be  that,  in  virtue  of  which 
all  nature  should  resolve  itself  into  an  intelligence.  The  dead  and  nncfm- 
$cio%m  producU  of  NaUirc  arc  only  abortive  altemptM  of  Nature  to  refleet  hct' 
$f/f;  Out  the  no  uawrd  DEAD  nature  in  gfnrral  m  an  unripe  inteUit^ntce ; ' 
thmce  through  her  I'liifCNOMK.vA,  even  while  yet  unconHcioun,  the  intrUigent 
ehnrartrr  dincovtrR  ittiflf**  T\\e  sontcneo  iu  italics  is  omitted  by  3Ir.  C,  who 
says  of  if,  in  a  note:  ** True  or  false  this  i>oHition  is  too  early.  NoUitng 
precedent  has  explaine<],  much  lens  proved,  it  true."  '*  1*he  highest  nini,  to 
become  c*ompletely  nn  object  to  self,  Nature  first  attains  through  the  high- 
est and  lant  reilection,  which  is  no  other  than  man,  or  that  which  we  Cftm* 
moldy  call  reaHon,  through  which  Nature  first  returns  completely  into  her- 
self, and  whereby  it  becomes  evident,  that  Nature  ori^'nally  is  identical 
with  that  which  is  known  in  us  as  intelligence  and  consciousness." 

**This  may  suflioo  to  show  that  the  knowledge  of  Nature  necessarily 
tends  to  represent  Nature  as  intelligent ;  it  is  precisely  through  this  ten- 
dency that  it  becomes  Nature-Philosophy,  which  is  the  one  necessary  ground* 
knowledge  of  philosophy." 

Tlie  substance  of  the  foregoing  paraprraphs  Is  contained  in  pp.  837-9  of 
the  Biographia,  with  some  additions.  Then  after  the  second  statement  of 
the  problem,  which  is  i^iven  verbatim  from  Schelling  by  Mr.  C,  and,  after 
six  paragraphs  which  he  omits,  the  JVansse,  Id,  proceeds  as  follows :  **  As 
the  natural  philosopher,  whose  attention  Is  directed  solely  to  the  objeeti%'e, 
seek^  to  prevent  nothing  so  much  as  the  blending  of  tlie  sulijectivc  in  his 
knowledge,  so,  conversely,  the  Transcendental  philosopher  (objects  to  nothing 
so  much)  as  any  admixture  of  the  objective  in  the  pure  subjective  prin  n 
pie  of  knowledge.  1*he  means  of  se|mration  is  alwolute  skeptlcism-^noi 
the  half  sort,  directed  only  against  tho  conunon  prejudices  of  men,  whirh 
yet  never  sees  Into  tho  ground ;  but  tho  orMnprehensive  skepticism,  whi«*h 
is  aimed  not  agiunst  single  prejudices,  but  against  the  fun<lameutal  preju- 
dice, with  which  all  others  must  fall  of  themselves.  For  besido  the  artifi 
eial  prejudices,  intro<luced  luto  man,  there  are  others,  far  more  origitud, 
phmted  in  him  not  by  instruction  or  art,  but  by  Nature  herself;  which, 
with  all  but  the  philosopher,  stand  for  the  principles  of  all  knowledge,  and 
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of  natural  philosophy  would  then  be  completed*  when  all  natnn 
was  demonstrated  to  be  identical  in  essence  with  that,  which  in 
its  highest  known  power  exists  in  man  as  intelligence  and  self- 
consciousness  ;  when  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  declare  not 
only  the  ))ower  of  their  Maker,  but  the  glory  and  the  presence  of 
their  God,  even  as  lie  appeared  to  the  great  Prophet  during  the 
vision  of  the  mount  in  the  skirts  of  his  divinity. 

This  may  suHico  to  show,  that  even  natural  science,  which 
commences  with  tlio  material  ])Iucm}m€?ion  as  the  reality  and 
substance  of  things  existing,  does  yet  by  the  necessity  of  theoriz- 
ing  unconsciously,  and  as  it  were  instinctively,  end  in  nature  as 
an  intelligence  ;  and  by  this  tendency  the  science  of  nature  be* 
comes  finally  natural  philosophy,  the  one  of  the  two  poles  of  fun- 
damental science. 

2.  Oil  THE  SUIIJECTIVE  13  TAKEN  AS  THE  FIRST,  AND  THE  TROB* 
LEM  THEN  IS,  HOW  THERE  SUPERVENES  TO  IT  A  COINCIDENT  OIUEC' 
TIVE. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  sciences,  our  success  in  each,  depends 
on  an  austere  and  faithful  adherence  to  its  own  principles  with  a 
careful  separation  and  exclusion  of  those,  which  appertain  to  the 
opposite  science.  As  the  natural  philosopher,  who  directs  his 
views  to  the  objective,  avoids  above  all  things  the  intermixture 
of  the  subjective  in  his  knowledge,  as  for  instance,  arbitrary  sup- 
positions or  rather  suflictions,  occult  qualities,  spiritual  agents, 
and  the  substitution  of  final  ibr  efficient  causes ;  so  on  the  other 
liand,  the  transcendental  or  intelligential  philosopher  is  equally 
anxious  to  preclude  all  interpolation  of  the  objective  into  the  sub- 
jective principles  of  his  science,  as  for  instance  the  assumption 
of  impresses  or  configurations  in  the  brain,  correspondent  to  min- 
iature pictures  on  the  retina  painted  by  rays  of  light  from  sup- 
posed originals,  which  are  not  the  immediate  and  real  objects  of 
vision,  but  deductions  from  it  for  the  purposes  of  explanation. 
This  purifioation  of  the  mind  is  eflectcd  by  an  absolute  and  scien- 
tific skepticism,  to  which  the  mind  voluntarily  determines  itself 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  future  certainty.  Des  Cartes  who  (in 
his  meditations)  himself  first,  at  least  of  the  moderns,  gave  a 

by  the  mere  self-thinker  are  even  considered  the  touchstone  of  all  truth.' 
TraHMc.  J(L  p.  8.  Transl  The  substance  of  this  passage  tlio  reader  will 
find  in  the  purngraph  of  the  B.  L.  beginning  with  the  words :  **  In  the  pur 
suit  of  th«*i»e  scitfncesr  pp.  £88-9  — S.  C] 
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beautiful  example  of  this  voluntary  doubt,  this  selMetermiimi 
indctermination,  happily  expresses  its  utter  difierence  from  the 
skepticism  of  vanity  or  irreligion :  Ncc  tamen  in  to  Scepticoi, 
imitabar^  qui  dubitant  tantum  ut  dtibitent,  et  prater  incertitU' 
dincni  ipsam  nihil  quarunt.  Nam  contra  totus  in  eo  erant  ul 
aliquid  certi  rcpcnrem,*  Nor  is  it  less  distinct  in  its  motivei 
and  final  aim,  than  in  its  pro])cr  objects,  which  are  not  as  in  onli- 
nary  skepticism  the  prejudices  of  education  and  circumstance,  but 
those  original  and  innate  prejudices  which  nature  herself  has 
planted  in  all  men,  and  which  to  all  but  the  philosopher  are  the 
first  principles  of  knowledge,  and  the  final  test  of  truth. 

t  Now  these  essential  prejudices  are  all  redncible  to  the  one 
fnndamental  presumption,  that  tiikre  exist  TmxGS  without  rs. 
As  this  on  the  one  hand  oriirinates,  neither  in  irrounds  nor  argo- 
ments,  and  yet  on  the  other  hand  remains  proof  a«niiust  all  at* 
tempts  to  remove  it  by  grounds  or  arguments  {naturam  furca  «p- 
pellas  tamen  usque  redibit ;)  on  the  one  hand  lays  claim  to  »• 
mediate  certainty  as  a  position  at  once  indemonstrable  and  irre- 
sistible, and  yet  on  the  other  hand,  inasmuch  as  it  refers  to  some- 
thing essentially  diflcrent  from  ourselves,  nay  even  in  opposition 
to  ourselves,  leaves  it  inconceivable  how  it  could  possibly  become 
a  part  of  our  imm^^iiate  consciousness  (in  other  M'ords  how  that, 
which  ex  hyjyothcsi  is  and  continues  to  be  extrinsic  and  alien  to 
our  being,  should  become  a  modification  of  our  being) ;  the  philoso- 
pher thercfort  compels  himself  to  treat  this  faith  as  nothing  more 
than  a  prejudice,  innate  indeed  and  connatural,  but  still  a  preju- 
dice. 

t  The  other  position,  which  not  only  claims  but  necessitates 

♦  Dc8  Cartes,  Dim.  de  Methodo.    [Sect.  iii.  Amstel  1664,  p.  16.— S.  CL] 

f  [T*)e  contents  of  this  pnrngraph  are  to  he  found  in  the  Trnnnne,  Id,  ppi 
8,  9,  only  the  secoml  scQtcnce  in  brackets  **  in  otlier  vords,  ^c."  being  intcr- 
pohitc*!.— S.  C] 

^  [llic  posRfigos  from  ivhich  iliifl  paragraph  is  taken  stand  thus  in  Sehel- 
ling:  ib.  pp.  9,  10.  **Tlie  contradiction,  that  a  position,  whicli,  by  its  ovs 
nature,  can  not  1)e  immediately  certain,  is  nevertheless  so  blindly,  aiid  ground* 
Icssly  received  as  such,  the  Transcendental  philosopher  can  only  solve  by 
presuming  that  the  aforesaid  position,  liiddenly  and  hitherto  unperceivedly, 
does  not  (merely)  cohere,  but  is  identical— one  and  the  same— with  an  im- 
meiliate  consciousness;  and  to  demonstrate  this  identity  will  be  the  peculiar 
business  of  Transcendental  philosophy." 

**Now  for  the  conmiou  use  of  reiison  there  is  nothing  immediately  eert«is 
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the  admission  of  its  immediate  certainty,  equally  for  the  scientific 
reason  of  the  philosopher  as  for  the  common  sense  of  mankind  ac 
Jarvre,  namely,  I  am,  can  not  so  properly  he  entitled  a  prejud*ce. 
It  is  groundless  indeed ;  hut  then  in  the  very  idea  it  precludes  all 
ground,  and  separated  from  the  immediate  consciousness  loses  its 
M'hole  sense  and  import.  It  is  groundless  ;  hut  only  hecause  it  is 
ilself  the  ground  of  all  other  certainty.  Now  the  apparent  con 
tradiction,  that  the  former  position,  namely,  the  existence  ol 
things  without  us,  which  from  its  nature  can  not  he  immediately 
certain,  should  he  received  as  hlindly  and  as  independently  of  all 
grounds  as  the  existence  of  our  own  heing,  the  Transcendental 
philosopher  can  solve  only  hy  the  supposition,  that  the  former  is 
unconsciously  involved  in  the  latter ;  that  it  is  not  only  coherent 
but  identical,  and  one  and  the  same  thing  with  our  own  imme- 
diate self-consciousness.  To  demonstrate  this  identity  is  the  oflico 
and  object  of  his  philosophy. 

*  If  it  be  said,  that  this  is  idealism,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
it  is  only  so  far  idealism,  as  it  is  at  the  same  time,  and  on  that 
very  account,  the  truest  and  most  binding  realism.  For  wherein 
does  the  realism  of  mankind  properly  consist?     In  the  assertion 

but  tlio  position  /am,  which,  l>ccausc  out  of  immediate  coDBciousness  it  even 
loses  its  meaning,  is  tlio  most  iiidivichml  of  all  truths,  and  the  abeohito 
prejmlice,  is'hic)i  niustt  bo  assumed  lu  the  first  place  if  any  tiling  else  is  to 
luive  certainty.  Consequently  the  position,  There  are  things  without  us,  fur 
the  Transcendental  philosopher  will  only  be  certain  through  its  identity 
with  the  position  /a/n,  and  its  certainty  will  only  be  equal  to  the  certainty 
of  the  position  from  which  it  lx)rrows  its  own."    Transl. — S.  C.l 

•  [For  the  contents  of  this  paraj^raph  as  far  as  the  words  ••  mechanical 
philosophy,"  see  Abhamlhingen,  Diil.  Sehrift.  pp.  273,  274.  Compare  also 
the  first  sentence  with  the  Travsn**.  Id,  pp.  148,  149.  "  Tlience  the  improper 
Idealism,  that  is,  R  system  which  c«»nv*»rts  all  knowledjjc  into  mere  appear- 
ance, must  be  that  Avhicli  t4ikes  away  all  immediateness  in  our  perceptions 
bv  placing  originals  out  of  us  iud<!|>«*ii«leut  of  our  representations ;  whereas 
a'system,  which  seeks  the  origin  of  things  in  the  activity  of  the  spirit,  even 
because  it  is  the  most  perfect  Idealisu).  nmst  at  the  same  time  be  the  imist 
i>erfect  Realism.  That  is  to  say,  if  \\u\  most  perfect  Realism  is  that  which 
\  nows  the  things  in  thcniselveH  and  immediately,  this  is  possible  only  in  a 
Nature,  which  beholds  in  the  things  only  hor  own,  through  her  own  activity 
Jimited,  Reality.  For  such  a  Nature,  iis  the  indwelling  soul  of  the  things, 
fiould  penetrate  them  as  her  own  immediate  orgimism:  and,  even  as  the 
artificer  most  perfectly  knows  his  own  work,  would  look  through  their  inatf 
mechanism.**    TransL — S.  C] 
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that  there  exists  a  something  without  them,  what,  or  how,  ox 
where  they  know  not,  which  occasions  the  objects  of  their  per* 
ception  ?  Oh  no !  This  is  neither  connatural  nor  universal.  It 
is  what  a  few  have  taught  and  learned  in  the  schools,  and  which 
the  many  repeat  without  asking  themselves  concerning  their  own 
meaning.  The  realism  common  to  all  mankind  is  far  elder  and 
lies  infinitely  deeper  than  this  hypothetical  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  our  perceptions,  an  explanation  skimmed  from  the  mere 
surface  of  mechanical  philosophy.  It  is  the  table  itself,  which 
the  man  of  common  8eii.se  believes  himself  to  see,  not  the  phan* 
tom  of  a  table,  from  M'hich  he  may  argumentatively  deduce  the 
reality  of  a  table,  which  he  docs  not  see.  If  to  destroy  the  ro 
ality  of  all,  that  we  actually  behold,  be  idealism,  what  can  bo 
more  egregiously  so,  than  the  system  of  modem  metaphysics, 
which  banishes  us  to  a  land  of  shadows,  surrounds  us  with  appa- 
ritions, and  distiugui«hcs  truth  from  illusion  only  by  the  majority  of 
those  who  dream  the  same  dream  ?  "  /  asserted  that  the  world 
was  mad,"  exclaimed  poor  Lee,  "  and  tlie  world  said,  that  I  was 
mad,  and  confound  them,  they  outvoted  me." 

*  It  is  to  the  true  and  original  realism,  that  I  would  direct  the 
attention.  This  believes  ami  requires  neither  more  nor  less,  than 
that  the  object  which  it  beholds  and  presents  to  itself,  is  the  real 
and  very  object.  In  this  sense,  however  much  we  may  strive 
against  it,  we  are  all  collectively  born  idealists,  and  therefore  and 
only  therefore  are  we  at  the  same  time  realists.  But  of  this  the 
philosophers  of  the  schools  know  nothing,  or  despise  the  faith  as 
the  prejudice  of  the  ignorant  vulgar,  because  they  live  and  move 
in  a  crowd  of  phrases  and  notions  from  which  human  nature  has 
long  ago  vanished.  Oh,  ye  that  reverence  yourselves,  and  walk 
humbly  with  the  divinity  in  your  own  hearts,  ye  are  worthy  of  a 
better  philosophy  !  Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead,  but  do  you  pre- 
serve your  human  nature,  the  depth  of  which  was  never  yet 
fathomed  by  a  philosophy  made  up  of  notions  and  mere  logical 
entities 

In  the  third  treatise  of  my  Logosojyhiat  announced  at  the  end 

*  [Tills  parngrapL  is  contained  in  Ahhandlnngfn^  Phil.  Schrift.  pp.  274-* 
5.  t/ompare  also  witli  Jdrtn,  pp.  83-4.  In  the  latter  (p.  64),  Schelling  af- 
iirnis — "  Nature  must  be  visible  spirit,  spirit  invisible  nature.  Here  then 
in  the  absolute  identity  of  tlie  spirit  in  us,  and  of  nature  out  of  us,  must  tUs 
problem,  how  a  nature  without  us  is  possible,  be  solved.**--^.  C] 
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of  IhiB  Yolume,  I  shall  give  {Deo  volente)  the  demonstrations  and 
constructions  of  the  Dynamic  Philosophy  scientifically  arranged. 
It  is,  according  to  my  conviction,  no  other  than  the  system  of 
Pythagoras  and  of  Plato  revived  and  purified  from  impure  mix- 
tures. Doctrina  per  tot  nianus  tradita  tandem  in  vajyjxim 
dcsiiti*'*  The  science  of  arithmetic  furnishes  instances,  that  a 
rule  may  be  useful  in  practical  application,  and  for  the  particular 
purpose  may  bo  suflicicntly  authenticated  by  the  result,  before  it 
has  itself  been  fully  demonstrated.  It  is  enough,  if  only  it  bo  ren- 
dered intelligible.  This  will.  I  trust,  have  been  eflected  in  the 
Ibllowing  Theses  for  those  of  my  readers,  M'ho  are  willing  to  ac- 
company me  through  the  following  chapter,  in  which  the  results 
will  be  applied  to  the  deduction  of  the  Imagination,  and  with  it 
the  principles  of  production  and  of  genial  criticism  in  the  fine 
arts. 

THESIS  I.t 

Truth  is  correlative  to  being.  Knowledge  without  a  corres- 
pondent reality  is  no  knowledge  ;  if  we  know,  there  must  be 
somewhat  known  by  us.  To  know  is  in  its  very  essence  a  verb 
active. 

THESIS  IL 

All  tnith  is  either  mediate,  that  is,  derived  from  some  other 
truth  or  truths  ;  or  immeiliate  and  original.  The  latter  is  abso- 
lute, and  its  formula  A.  A. ;  the  former  is  of  dependent  or  condi- 
tional certainty,  and  represented  in  the  formula  B.  A.  Tl«c  cer- 
tainty, which  inhere.-)  in  A,  is  attributable  to  B. 

Scholium.  A  chain  without  a  staple,  from  which  all  the 
links  derived  their  stability,  or  a  series  without  a  first,  has  been 

*  (lljis  quotation  is  applied  by  ScbclUug  to  Leibnitz  in  the  samo  treatise. 
PhiL  Schri/t,  p.  212.— S.  C] 

f  [It  b:i8  been  siiid  tliat  those  first  six  T/tc8e$  are  ''mainly  taken  from 
Sofaelling."  I  can  give  no  references  to  tlio  works  of  that  philosopher  for 
any  of  the  sentences  as  they  stand.'  The  reader,  liowevcr,  may  oomparo  the 
bef^iuuing  of  lliesis  IV.  with  the  Traussc.  Jd.  p.  48 ;  and  the  bcgiuniug  of 
Thesis  V.  with  the  same,  p.  49.— S.  C] 

*  [Tliey  are  a  condensation  and  re-composition  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Vam  Ich  ah  Prineip,  dc.  <£•<?.  Phil.  Schri/t, 

For  a  full  and  rigorous  development  of  this  theory  of  consciousness  see 
Q abler' »  Kritik  des  Bewusxtseytimni  llegeVM  PhanomenologU. — Am,  Ed,'\  . 
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not  inaptly  allegorized,  as  a  string  of  blind  men,  eaeh  holding  the 
skirt  of  the  man  before  him»  reaching  far  out  of  sight,  but  all 
moving  without  the  least  deviation  in  one  straight  line.  It 
would  be  naturally  taken  for  granted,  that  there  was  a  guide  at 
the  head  of  the  file :  what  if  it  were  answered,  No  I  Sir,  the 
men  are  without  number,  and  infinite  blindness  supplies  the 
place  of  sight  ? 

Equally  inconceivaUe  is  a  cycle  of  equal  truths  without  a 
common  and  central  principle,  wliich  prescribes  to  each  its  pro{)er 
sphere  in  the  system  of  science.  That  the  absurdity  does  not 
so  immediately  strike  us,  that  it  does  not  seem  equally  unimagi" 
nablc,  is  owing  to  a  surreptitious  act  of  the  imagination,  which, 
instinctively  and  M'ithout  our  noticing  the  same,  not  only  tills  up 
the  intervening  spaces,  and  contemphites  the  cycle  {pi  Ji,  C.  D. 
K.  F.  j:e.)  as  a  continuous  circle  (A.)  giving  to  all  collectively 
the  unity  of  their  common  orbit ;  but  likewise  snpplies,  by  a  son 
of  subintclligitur,  the  one  central  power,  which  renders  the 
movement  harmonious  and  cyclical. 

THESIS  IIL 

We  are  to  seek  therefore  for  some  absolute  truth  capable  ot 
communicating  to  other  positions  a  certainty,  which  it  has  not 
itself  borrowed ;  a  truth  self-grounded,  unconditional  and  known 
by  its  own  light.  In  short,  we  have  to  find  a  somewhat  which 
IS,  simply  because  it  ts.  In  order  to  be  such,  it  must  be  one 
which  its  own  predicate,  so  far  at  least  that  all  other  nominal 
predicates  must  ho  modes  and  repetitions  of  itself.  Its  existence 
too  must  bo  such,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  requiring  a 
cause  or  antecedent  without  an  absurdity. 

THESIS  IV. 

That  there  can  be  but  one  such  principle,*  may  be  proved  d 
priori;  for  were  there  two  or  more,  each  must  refer  to  some 
other,  by  which  its  equality  is  affirmed;  consequently  neither 
would  be  self-established,  as  the  hypothesis  demands.  And  a 
posteriori^  it  will  be  proved  by  the  principle  itself  when  it  is  dis* 
covered,  as  involving  universal  antecedence  in  its  very  conception. 

Scholium.     If  we  affirm  of  a  board  that  it  is  blue,  the  predi 

•  [S€0  Note,  p.  847.-^.  C.J 
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cate  (blue)  is  accidental,  and  not  implied  in  the  subject,  board. 
If  we  affirm  of  a  circle  that  it  is  equi-radial,  the  predicate  indeed 
is  implied  in  the  definition  of  the  subject ;  but  the  existence  of 
the  subject  itself  is  contingent,  and  supposes  both  a  cause  and  a 
jHjrcipient.  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  the  indefinite 
number  of  supposed  indemonstrable  truths  exempted  from  the 
profane  approach  of  philosophic  investigation  by  the  amiable 
Boattie,  and  other  less  eloquent  and  not  more  profound  inuugu- 
raters  of  common  sense  on  the  throne  of  philosophy  ;  a  fruitless 
attempt,  were  it  only  that  it  is  the  two-lbld  function  of  philoso]}hy 
to  reconcile  reason  witli  common  sense,  and  to  elevate  common 
sense  into  reason. 

THESIS  V. 

Such  a  principle  can  not  be  any  thing  or  object.  Each  thing 
is  what  it  is  in  consequence  of  some  other  thing.  An  infinite, 
independent*  thing,  is  no  less  a  contradiction,  than  an  infinite 
circle  or  a  sidclcss  triangle.  Besides  a  thing  is  that,  which  is 
capable  of  being  an  object  of  which  itself  is  not  the  sole  percip- 
ient. But  u  I  object  is  inconceivable  without  a  subject  as  its 
antithesis.     Omne  pcrccpttan  ])crcipientcm  supjx}?iit. 

But  neither  can  the  principle  be  found  in  a  subject  as  a  sub 
jcct,  contra-distinguished  from  an  object :  for  umcuiquc  jM^rci* 
picnti  aliquid  objicUur  jjcrccptum.  It  is  to  be  found,  tlierefure^ 
neither  in  object  nor  subjc'ct  taken  separately,  and  consequently, 
SIS  no  other  third  is  conceivable,  it  must  be  ibund  in  that  which 
is  neither  subject  nor  object  exclusively,  but  which  is  the  iden-  .. 
tity  of  both. 

THESIS  VI. 

This  principle,  and  so  characterized,  manifests  itself  in  the 
Sum  or  I  am  ;  which  I  shall  hereafter  indiscriminately  express 
by  the  words  spirit,  self,  and  self-consciousness.     In  this,  and  in    '^- 
this  alone,  object  and  subject,  being  and  knowing,  are  identical, 

*  The  impossibility  of  nn  nlMolutc  thing  {subatantia  uuiea)  as  neitlicr 
gentiMf  fprcuM,  nor  iftdividuitm :  os  \i'ell  as  its  utter  uufitnesii  for  the  funJa* 
iiietital  position  of  a  philosophic  system,  'will  be  demonstrated  in  the  cri- 
tique on  SpiDozism  in  the  fifth  treatise  of  my  Logosophia.  [Tliis  is  the 
great  phi  osopliicsil  \i'ork,  to  preparations  for  which  Mr.  C.  devoted  so  nioeli 
tune  and  thought  during  his  latter  years. — S.  C.J 
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each  inyolviiig  and  supposing  the  other.*  In  other  wonk»  it  is  a 
subject  which  becomes  a  subject  by  the  act  of  constructing  itself 
objectively  to  itself;  but  which  never  is  an  object  except  for  itself, 
and  only  so  far  as  by  the  very  same  act  it  becomes  a  subject.  It 
may  be  described,  therefore,  as  a  perpetual  self-duplication  of  one 
and  the  same  power  into  object  and  subject,  which  pro-suppose 
each  other,  and  can  exist  only  as  antitheses. 

Scholium.  If  a  man  be  asked  how  he  knows  that  he  is  ?  he 
can  only  answer,  sum  quia  sum.  But  if  (the  absoluteness  of 
tliis  certainty  having  been  admitted)  he  be  again  asked,  how  he, 
the  individual  person,  came  to  be,  then  in  relation  to  the  ground 
of  his  existence^  not  to  the  ground  of  his  knoivlcdge  of  that  exist* 
enco,  he  might  reply,  sum  quia  Dcus  cst^  or  still  more  philo- 
sophically, sum  quia  in  Deo  sum. 

I3iit  if  we  elevate  our  conception  to  the  absolute  self,  the  great 
eternal  I  am,  then  the  principle  of  being,  and  of  knowledge,  of 
idea,  and  of  reality  ;  the  ground  of  existence,  and  the  ground  of 
the  knowledge  of  existence,  are  absolutely  identical,  Sum  quia 
sum  ;t  I  am,  because  I  aiiirm  myself  to  be  ;  I  affirm  myself  to 
be,  because  I  am. 

*  [**  llio  I  IB  notLtiif^  separate  from  its  thinking  ; — ^the  thinking  of  th« 
I  and  the  I  itftolf  arc  absolutely  one ;  the  I,  therefore,  in  general,  is  nothing 
out  of  tliiiikhig,  ei»nsequently  no  thing,  no  nuitter,  but  to  all  infinity  tL« 
uon-ohjoctive.  llie  I  is  eertaiuly  an  i»bjeet,  hut  only  fi»r  itself;  it  is  not 
therefore  ori^iimlly  in  the  world  of  objects.  It  first  becomes  an  objeet  by 
making  its<*lf  on  object,  and  it  becomes  nn  ohjeet  not  for  something  without^ 
but  ever  fur  itself  alone."     I'ransHC.  Id,    Transl.  pp.  47-8. — S.  C] 

f  It  is  most  worthy  of  notice,  tbut  in  the  first  revelation  of  himself,  not 
contiued  to  iudividunlt ;  indeed  in  the  very  fir.Ht  revelation  of  his  absolute 
being,  Jehovali  at  the  same  time  revea1e<l  tlie  fundamental  truth  of  all  phi* 
losfiphy,  which  must  either  commence  with  tlio  absolute,  or  have  no  fixed 
conuneneemeut ;  tliat  is,  cease  to  be  philosophy.  I  con  not  but  express  my 
regret,  that  in  the  equivocal  use  of  the  word  that,  for  in  that,  or  because^ 
our  admirable  version  has  rendered  the  passage  susceptible  of  a  detruded 
interpretation  in  tlie  miml  of  common  readers  or  hearers,  as  if  it  were  a 
mere  reproof  to  an  impertinent  question,  I  am  what  I  am,  which  might  b« 
equally  aflirmed  of  himself  by  any  existent  being. 

1'hc  Cartesian  Cogito  tr(fo  «i<>n*  is  objectionable,  because  either  the  Coj^fe 
is  used  txtra  ffraJutn,  and  then  it  is  involved  in  the  mm  imd  is  tautologicid ; 
or  it  is  taken  as  a  particular  mode  or  dignity,  and  then  it  is  subordinated 

'  [Prineipia  Philottophia,  Pars  Prima,  ppgli.  vL  and  x.  S««  ^^^ 
/>«  3feiho(io,  iv.  pp.  18-19,  edit.  l(iC4.— S.  C] 
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If  then  I  know  myself  only  through  myself,  it  is  contradictory 
to  require  any  other  predicate  of  self,  but  that  of  self-conscious* 
nesB.  *  Only  in  the  self  consciousness  of  a  spirit  is  there  the  re* 
quired  identity  of  object  and  of  representation  ;  for  herein  con- 
sists the  essence  of  a  spirit,  that  it  is  self-representative.  If, 
therefore,  this  be  the  one  only  immediate  truth,  in  the  certainty 
of  which  the  reality  of  our  collective  knowledge  is  grounded,  it 
must  follow  that  the  spirit  in  all  the  objects  which  it  views,  views 
only  itself  If  this  could  be  proved,  the  immediate  reality  of  all 
intuitive  knowledge  would  be  assured.  It  has  been  shown,  that 
a  spirit  is  that,  which  is  its  own  object,  yet  not  originally  an  ob- 
ject, but  an  absolute  subject  for  which  all,  itself  included,  may 

to  the  9um  as  tlic  species  to  tlic  genus,  or  rather  as  a  particular  ni<KHficatioa 
to  the  Bubjoet  nuHliHcd ;  and  not  prc-ordiimtcd  as  the  argiinicuts  seem  to 
require.  For  Cagito  U  Sum  Cogitaus.  This  is  clear  by  tlie  iiievidence  of 
tlie  converse.  Cogttat,  ergo  est  'lA  true,  because  it  is  a  mere  application  of 
the  logical  rule :  Quicquid  in  genere  est,  est  et  in  specie.  Est  (eogitans), 
ergo  est.  It  is  a  cherry-tree ;  tlicrcforc  it  is  a  tree.  But,  est  ergo  eogitat,  is 
illogical :  for  quod  est  in  specie,  non  nkcmssauio  in  genere  est.  It  may  1)6 
true.  I  hohl  it  to  ]>o  true,  that  quicquid  vere  est,  est  per  verain  sui  affirmo' 
iionem  ;  but  it  is  a  derivative,  not  an  immediate  truth.  Hero  then  we  liavo, 
by  anticipation,  the  distinction  between  the  conditional  finite  I  (wliich,  os 
known  in  distinct  conHciousncFS  by  occasion  of  experience,  is  called  by 
Kant*s  followers  the  empiricid  ])  and  the  absolute  1  am,  and  likewise  tho 
ck*pcndonce  or  rather  the  inherence  of  the  former  in  tho  latter ;  in  whoiit 
**  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  Ix'ing/'  as  St.  Paul  divinely  asserts,  dif* 
fering  widely  from  the  Theists  of  the  mechanic  school  (as  Sir  I.  Newton, 
Locke,  and  others)  who  must  say  from  whom  we  had  our  being,  and  with 
*t  life  and  the  jK»wcrs  of  life. 

*  [The  contents  of  llieses  VII.  VIII.  may  bo  found  scattered  about  io 
Schclling*s  AhhamUungen,  Pliil.  Schrift.  223>4-5.  Only  tho  sentences  at  tho 
«nd  of  Thesis  VII.  from  **  Again,  the  spirit,"  to  the  end,  I  do  not  find  for- 
inully  expressed  in  Schelliug's  treatise,  with  tho  exception  of  the  words, 
•*  identity  of  object  and  subject.**  At  pp.  223-4  Schelling  says,  "  In  regard 
tc  every  other  object  I  am  obliged  to  ask  liow  the  bt*ing  of  the  same  is 
brought  into  connection  (vermitteit)  with  my  representation.  But  origi- 
nally I  am  not  any  thing  that  exists  for  a  knowing  subject,  out  of  myself,  at 
matter  does,  but  I  exist  for  myself;  in  me  is  tho  original  identity  of  sub- 
ject and  object,  of  knowing  and  of  IxMng."  See  also  how  this  doctrine  it 
applied  in  the  Thanscendkntal  Idealism,  p.  63. 

llie  last  sentence  of  Thesis  VIIL  I  bavo  not  met  with  la  Sdiclling.— 

ac] 
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become  an  object  It  must,  therefore,  be  an  act  ;  for  eTei7  ob* 
ject  iflp  as  an  cbject^  dead,  fixed,  incapable  in  itself  of  any  action^ 
and  necessarily  finite.  Again  the  spirit  (originally  the  identity 
of  object  and  subject)  must  in  some  sense  dissolve  this  identity, 
in  order  to  be  conscious  of  it ;  fit  alter  et  idem.  But  this  implies 
an  act,  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  intelligence  or  self^nscious- 
ness  is  impossible,  except  by  and  in  a  will.  The  self-conscious 
spirit,  therefore,  is  a  will ;  and  freedom  must  be  assumed  as  a 
ground  of  philosophy,  and  can  never  be  deduced  from  it. 

THESIS  VIIL 

Whatever  in  its  origin  is  objective,  is  likewise  as  such  neoen* 
sarily  finite.  Therefore,  since  the  spirit  is  not  originally  an  ob- 
ject, and  OS  the  subject  exists  in  antithesis  to  an  object,  the 
spirit  can  not  originally  be  finite.  But  neither  can  it  bo  a  sub- 
ject without  becoming  an  object,  and,  as  it  is  originally  the  iden* 
tity  of  both,  it  can  be  conceived  neither  as  infinite  nor  finite  ex- 
clusively, but  as  the  most  original  union  of  both.  In  the  exist- 
ence, in  the  reconciling,  and  the  recurrence  of  this  contradiction 
consists  the  process  and  mystery  of  production  and  life. 

THESIS  IX. 

This  principium  commune  essendi  et  cognoscen/K,  as  subsisting 
in  a  WILL,  or  primary  act  of  self-duplication,  is  the  mediate  or 
indirect  principle  of  every  science  ;  but  it  is  the  immediate  and 
direct  principle  of  the  ultimate  science  alone,  i.  e.  of  transcenden- 
tal philosophy  alone.  For  it  must  be  remembered,  that  all  these 
Theses  refer  solely  to  one  of  the  two  Polar  Sciences,  namely,  to 
that  which  commences  with,  and  rigidly  confines  itself  within, 
the  subjective,  leaving  the  objective  (as  far  as  it  is  exclusively 
objective)  to  natural  philosophy,  which  is  its  opposite  pole.  In 
its  very  idea  therefore  as  a  systematic  knowledge  of  our  collective 
KNOWING  {scientia  scientiee)  it  involves  the  necessity  of  some  one 
highest  principle  of  knowing,  as  at  once  the  source  and  the  ac- 
companying form  in  all  particular  acts  of  intellect  and  percep- 
tion.*    This,  it  has  been  shown,  can  be  found  only  in  the  act 

*  [SchcUing  says  in  the  Tratuie.  Id.  pp.  25-6  that,  **  if  there  is  a  system 
o(  knowledge  the  principle  of  the  same  must  lie  within  the  Arnowifi^  itself  f 
tluit  "  this  priuciple  ean  be  the  only  one**  and  that  it  is  the  "  mediate  or  in 
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aud  evolution  of  solf-consciousness.  We  are  not  investigating  an 
ohsoXuto  principitim  essendi  ;  for  then,  I  admit,  many  valid  ob*  ^- 
jeetions  might  be  started  against  our  theory ;  but  an  absolute 
prUicijrinm  co^fioscc?uU,^  The  result  of  both  the  seienccs,  or 
their  equatorial  point,  would  be  the  principle  of  a  total  and  undi- 
vided philosophy,  as,  for  prudential  reasons,  I  have  chosen  to  an- 
ticij)ate  in  the  Scholwm  to  Thesis  VI.  aud  the  note  subjoined. 
In  other  words,  philosophy  would  pass  into  religion,  and  religion 
become  inclusive  of  philosophy.  We  begin  with  the  I  know  my- 
iUELF,  in  order  to  end  with  the  absolute  1  am.  We  proceed  from 
the  SELF,  in  order  to  lose  and  find  all  self  in  God. 

THESIS  x.t 

The  transcendental  philosopher  does  not  inquire,  what  ultimate 
ground  of  our  knowledge  there  may  li*^  out  of  our  knowing,  but 
what  is  the  last  in  our  knowing  itself,  beyond  which  u*e  can  not 
pa»s.  The  principle  of  our  knowing  is  sought  within  the  sphere 
of  our  knowing.  It  must  be  scmicthing,  therefore,  which  can 
itself  be  known.  It  is  asserted  only,  that  the  act  of  self-conscious- 
ness is  for  us  the  source  and  principle  of  all  our  possible  knowl- 
edge.    Whether  abstracted  from  us  there  exists  any  thing  higher 

direct  pritieiple  of  the  Bciencc  of  knowing  or  transcendent nl  philosophy."-— 
S.C.] 

*  [Tliiii  BcntcncQ  **  Wo  nro  not  itivcstigiiting,"  <i*c.,  is  in  tho  TVamne,  Id, 
p.27.— 8.C.I 

f  ['HicHiii  X.  as  fiir  nn  the  words  **  furthest  that  exist  for  us**  is  taken  from 
pp.  27-28  of  tho  Traiiscenflental  Lloalism ; — the  remninilcr  of  the  second 
paragraph,  ns  far  as  the  words  "  will  or  intelli«^ence**  from  p.  20,  with  tlio 
exception  of  some  explanatory  sentences.  Scholliiig's  words  in  the  last  pas- 
sage from  which  Mr.  Coleridge  bos  borrowed,  arc  as  follows :  "  To  go  yet 
further,  it  may  be  shown,  an<l  has  already  been  shown  in  part  (In trod.  §  1) 
that  even  wlien  the  objective  is  arbitrarily  placed  as  the  first,  still  we  never 
g«)  beyond  sclf-<!oii.scioiisiio8s.  We  arc  then  in  our  explanation3  either  driven 
back  into  the  iiifhiite,  from  tlic  pounded  to  the  ground;  or  we  must  arbi* 
trarily  break  off  the  siTics  by  setting  up  an  Absolute,  which  of  itself  is  cause 
and  cfTect — subject  and  object;  and  since  this  originally  is  possible  only 
througli  self-consiciousness — ^by  again  putting  a  self-consciousness  as  a  First; 
Um  takes  place  in  natural  philosophy,  for  which  Being  is  not  more  original 
than  it  is  for  transcondeutal  pliilosophy,  and  which  places  the  Reality  in  an 
Absolute,  which  is  of  itself  cause  and  effect — ^in  the  absolute  identity  of  the 
aubjective  and  objective  which  we  name  Nature,  and  which  a^in  in  tU 
highest  power  is  no  other  than  self-consciousness.**    TransL — S^.] 
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and  beyond  this  primary  self-knowing,  which  is  for  us  the  ibrm 
of  all  our  knowing,  must  be  decided  by  the  result. 

That  the  self-consciousucss  is  the  fixed  point,  to  which  for  u$ 
all  is  mortised  and  annexed,  needs  no  farther  proof.  But  that 
tho  self-consciousness  may  be  the  modification  of  a  higher  form 
of  Uftliig,  perhaps  of  a  higher  consciousness,  and  this  again  of  a 
yot  higher,  and  so  on  in  an  inflnite  rc^/€$si4s;  in  short,  that  self- 
ivonsciousness  may  be  itself  something  explicable  into  something, 
which  must  lie  beyond  the  possibility  of  our  knowledge,  because 
the  whole  synthesis  of  our  inteUigenco  is  first  formed  in  and 
through  the  self-consciousness,  does  not  at  all  concern  us  as  trans- 
cendental philosopliers.  For  to  us  the  self-consciousness  is  not  a 
kind  of  being,  but  a  kind  of  knmving^  and  that  too  the  highest 
and  fiirthest  that  exists  for  f/s.  It  may  however  be  shown,  and 
has  in  part  already  been  shoM'n  in  page  335,  that  even  when 
the  Objective  is  assumed  as  the  first,  we  yet  can  never  pass 
beyond  the  principle  of  self-consciousness.  h>hould  we  attempt  it, 
we  must  be  driven  back  from  ground  to  ground,  each  of  which 
would  cease  to  bo  a  ground  tho  moment  we  pressed  on  it.  Wo 
must  be  whirled  down  the  gulf  of  an  inflnite  series.  But  this 
would  make  our  reason  bafile  tho  end  and  purpose  of  all  reason, 
namely,  unity  and  system.  Or  we  must  break  off  the  series  ar- 
bitrarily, and  aflirm  an  absolute  something  that  is  in  and  of  itself 
at  once  cause  and  efiect  {causa  sui)  subject  and  object,  or  rather 
tho  absoluto  identity  of  both.  Ihit  as  this  is  inconceivable,  ex- 
cept in  a  self-conKcionHtitiSH,  it  follows,  that  even  as  natural  phi* 
loHopliers  we  innst  arrive  at  the  same  principle  from  which  as 
transcendental  ]ihilosophers  we  set  out ;  that  is,  in  a  self-con- 
sciousness in  which  the  jn-hicipiiim  essendi  does  not  stand  to  the 
principiwn  cogfioscenrli  in  the  relation  of  cause  to  eflcct,  but 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  co-inherent  and  identical.  Thus 
the  true  system  of  natural  philosophy  places  the  sole  reality  of 
things  in  an  absolute,  which  is  at  once  causa  sui  et  effeciut^ 
naiii^  aifondttag,  vlog  Itivjy — in  the  absolute  identity  of  subject 
and  object,  which  it  calls  nature,  and  which  in  its  highest  powci 
is  nothing  else  but  self-conscious  will  or  intelligence.  In  thia 
sense  the  position  of  Malebranche,*  that  we  see  all  things  in  God, 
is  a  strict  philosophical  truth  ;  and  equally  true  is  tho  assertion 

*  [See  his  treatiBO  De  la  Jieclurche  de  la  Viriti.    Book  iiL  espcetallj 
lihap.  6.    See  Appendix  Q.] 
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of  Hobbes,  of  Hartley,  and  of  their  maRters  in  ancient  Greeeo; 
that  all  real  knowledge  supposes  a  prior  sensation.  For  sensation 
itself  is  but  vision  nascent,  not  the  cause  of  intelligence,  but  in- 
telligcnco  itself  revealed  as  an  earlier  power  in  the  process  of 
self-construction. 

Udrep,  IXaOl  fint 
FA  Trapti  Kua/iov, 
EZ  iraptL  fioipav 

Bearing  then  this  in  mind,  that  intelligence  is  a  self-develop- 
ment, not  a  quality  supervening  to  a  substance,  we  may  abstract 
from  all  degree,  and  for  the  purpose  of  philosophic  construction 
reduce  it  to  ki?tdf  under  tlie  idea  of  an  indestructible  power  with 
two  opposite  and  counteracting  forces,  which,  by  a  metaphor  bor- 
rowed from  astronomy,  we  may  call  the  centrifugal  and  centrip- 
etal forces.  The  intelligence  in  the  one  tends  to  objectize  itself, 
and  in  the  other  to  know  itself  in  the  object.  It  will  be  here- 
after my  business  to  construct  by  a  series  of  intuitions  the  pro- 
gressive schemes,  that  must  follow  from  such  a  power  with  such 
ibrces,  till  I  arrive  at  the  fulness  of  the  human  intelligence.  For 
my  present  purpose,  I  assume  such  a  power  as  my  principle,  in 
order  to  deduce  from  it  a  faculty,  the  generation,  agency,  and 
application  of  which  form  the  contents  of  the  ensuing  chapter. 

In  a  preceding  page  I  have  justifi(jd  the  use  of  technical  terms 
in  philosophy,  whenever  they  tend  to  preclude  confusion  of 
thought,  and  when  they  assist  the  memory  by  the  exclusive 
Binglcncss  of  their  meaning  more  than  they  may,  for  a  short  time, 
bewilder  the  attention  by  their  strangeness.  I  trust,  that  I  have 
not  extended  this  privilege  beyond  the  groinids  on  which  I  havo 
claimed  it ;  namely,  the  conveniency  of  the  scholastic  phrase  to 
distinguish  the  kind  from  all  degrees,  or  rather  to  express  tho 
kind  with  the  abstraction  of  degree,  as  for  instance  multeity  in- 
stead of  multitude  ;  or  secondly,  for  the  sake  of  correspondence 
in  sound  in  interdependent  or  antithetical  terms,  as  subject  and 
object ;  or  lastly,  to  avoid  the  wearj'ing  recurrence  of  circumlocu- 
tions and  definitions.  Thus  I  shall  venture  to  use  ]x>tefice,  in 
order  to  express  a  specific  degree  of  a  power,  in  imitation  of  the 
Algebraists.     I  have  even  hazarded  the  new  verb  jx)tenziate, 

*  [Synesii  Epi3copL    //yum  ttt.  113.] 
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With  its  deriyatives,  in  order  to  express  the  eombinatioii  or ' 
fcr  of  powers.     It  is  with  new  or  unusual  terms,  as  with  pxiTi- 
leges  in  courts  of  justice  or  legislature  ;  there  can  be  no  legitimate 
privilege,  where  there  already  exists  a  positive  law  adequate  to 
the  purpose  ;  and  when  there  is  no  law  in  existence,  the  privilege 
is  to  be  justified  by  its  accordance  with  the  end,  or  final  cause, 
of  all  law.     Unusual  and  new-coined  words  are  doubtless  an  evil ; 
but  vagueness,  confusion,  and  imperfect  conveyance  of  ourthooghts 
are  a  far  greater.     Every  system,  which  is  under  the  necessity 
of  using  terms  not  familiarized  by  the  metaphysics  in  fashion, 
will  be  described  as  written  in  an  unintelligible  style,  and  the 
author  must  expect  the  charge  of  having  substituted  learned  jar- 
gon for  clear  conception ;  -while,  according  to  the  creed  of  our 
modern  philosopliers,  nothing  is  deemed  a  clear  conception,  but 
what  is  rcpresentablc  by  a  distinct  image.     Thus  the  conceivable 
is  reduced  within  the  bounds  of  the  picturable.     Ilinc  jmtet,  qui 
fiat,  ut,  cum  irrcprffiscntabile  et  impossibile  vidgo  ejusilem  signi- 
ficatus  Iiubcafitur,  conccptus  tarn  continui,  quam  infiniti,  a 
jdurimis  rejiciantur,  qtdpjx:  quorum,  secundum  leges  cognitionis 
intuitivffi  rcprascntatio  est  impossibilis.     Quanquam  autem  ha- 
rume  nonpaucis  schcliscxplosarum  notionum,  prasertimprioris, 
causam  hie  non  gero,  maximi  tamen  momenti  erit  monuisse : 
gravissimo  illos  errore  labi,  qui  tarn  perversa  argumentandi 
ratione  ntuntur.     Quicqvid  enim  repugnat  legibus  intdlectus 
et  rationis,  utique  est  impossibile ;  quod  autem,  cum  rationis 
purte  sit  objectum,  legibus  cognitionis  intuitiviB  tafUumtnodo 
non  subest,  nofi  item.     Nam  hie  di&sensusinter faadtatem^xt- 
sitivam  ct  intcUectualem  {quarum  indolcm  mox  exjx>nam\  nihil 
indigitat,  nisi,  quas  mens  ab  intellectu  accoptos  fort  ideas  ab- 
stractas,  illas  in  concreto  exscqui  ct  in  intuitus  commutaro  sn^po 
numcro  non  posse.     ITccc  autem  rcluctantia  snbjectiva  Mcniilur^ 
fit  plurimum,  repug^tafitiam  aliquam  objectivam,  ct  tpu^autnt 
facile  fallit,  limitibus,  quibus  mens  humana  ciraimscribitur^ 
pro  lis  liabitis,  quibus  ipsa  rerum  essentia  amtifietur,^ 

•  Translation. 

'  Hence  it  ib  cloar,  from  iirhat  cause  ninny  reject  the  notion  of  the  eoa- 
tinuous  nnd  the  infiuite.    llicy  take,  namely,  the  words  irrepreMniabi^  and ' 
impoMtble  in  one  and  the  same  meaning ;  and,  according  to  the  fornik  of  mo* 
•nous  evidcDCC,  the  notion  of  the  continuous  and  the  infinite  is  doubtless  im* 
pos^ble.    I  am  not  now  pleading  the  cuuse  of  these  laws,  which  not  a  few ' 
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Critics,*  who  are  mogt  ready  to  bring  this  charge  of  pedaatr]p 
and  unintelligibility,  are  the  most  apt  to  overlook  the  important 
fact,  that,  besides  the  language  of  words,  there  is  a  language  of 
spirits — {sermo  interior) — and  that  the  former  is  only  the  vehicle 
of  the  latter.  Consequently  their  assurance,  that  they  do  not  un* 
derstand  the  philosophic  writer,  instead  of  proving  anything  against 
the  philosophy,  may  furnish  an  equal,  and  (ceetcris  jxiribus)  even 

stronger  presumption  against  their  own  philosophic  talent. 

Great  indeed  are  the  obstacles  which  an  English  metaphysician 
has  to  encounter.  Amongst  his  most  respectable  and  intelligent 
judges,  there  will  be  many  who  have  devoted  their  attention  ex- 
clusively to  the  concerns  and  interests  of  human  life,  and  who 
bring  with  them  to  the  perusal  of  a  philosophic  system  an  habit- 
ual aversion  to  all  speculations,  the  utility  and  application  of 
which  are  not  evident  and  immediate.  To  these  I  would  in  the 
first  instance  merely  oppose  an  authority,  which  they  themselves 

Bchools  have  tlioiij^lit  proper  to  oxploilo,  especially  the  former  (t lie  law  tif 
conliiuiity).  But  it  id  of  the  hii^hest  iniportniiec  to  ndnionish  the  reader, 
tliat  thosie,  who  mlopt  bo  perverted  n  mode  of  reasoning,  arc  under  a  griev- 
ous error.  Wiuitever  opjioses  the  formal  principles  of  the  understanding 
aud  tlie  reason  is  confessedly  im]Hissiblc;  but  not  therefore  that,  wliieh  is 
therefore  not  auirnahle  to  the  forms  of  ^rusuoun  evideiK'e,  iMTnuse  it  is  ex- 
clusively an  ohjeet  of  pure  iiiteUeet,  For  tliis  iioii-eoineiiK'nee  «»f  the  sensu- 
cus  and  the  intellectual  (the  nature  of  which  I  shall  presently  lay  open) 
proves  nothing;  more,  but  that  tlie  mind  can  not  always  adeqimtely  repre- 
Bcnt  in  tlic  concrete,  and  transform  into  distinct  images,  abstract  notions  de 
rived  from  the  pure  intellect.  But  this  contradiction,  which  is  in  itself 
merely  subjective  (/.  e.  an  incapacity  in  the  nature  of  man),  too  often  passes 
for  an  ineonj^ruity  or  imi>ossibility  in  the  object  (/.  e.  the  notions  them- 
selves), and  seduces  the  incautious  to  mistake  the  limitations  of  the  human 
faculties  for  the  limits  of  thinj^,  as  they  really  exist.** 

I  take  tills  occ<ision  to  observe,  that  hero  aud  elsewhere  Kant  uses  the 
terms  intuititni,  and  the  verb  active  {intueri  Gcrmauicc  antchauen)  for 
which  we  have  unfortunately  no  correspondent  word,  exclusively  for  that 
which  can  l»e  represented  in  space  and  time.  IIo  therefore  consistently  and 
rightly  denies  the  possibility  of  intellectual  intuitions.  But  as  I  see  no  ade- 
quate reason  for  this  exclusive  sense  of  the  term,  I  have  reverted  to  its  wider 
Biguitication,  authorized  by  our  elder  theologians  and  metaphysicians,  accord- 
ing to  whom  the  term  comprehends  all  truths  known  to  us  without  a  medinm. 

From  Kant's  Treatise  J)e  mundi  twnnihilis  tt  inUUigibUin  forma  ei  princi* 
piin,  1770.     [(Sect.  i.  §  1.  AVorks.  vol.  iii.  pp.  120-7.)— S.  i\] 

•  [This  paragraph  luul  tlio  seci»nd  sentence  of  tiro  ft»llowin};  nro  nearly 
the  same  as  some  sentences  that  occur  in  Abhandlungen,  l*hil.  Scbrifl.  pp 
208-4.] 
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bold  venerable,  that  of  Lord  Bacon :  nan  inutiles  SdentuB  < 
limanda  suntf  gaarum  in  se  nidlus  est  usus,  si  ingenia  iMcuant 
ei  ordi?te7it.* 

There  are  others,  whose  prejudices  are  still  more  formidable 
inasmuch  as  they  are  grounded  in  their  moral  feelings  and  reli- 
gious principles,  which  had  been  alarmed  and  shocked  by  the  im- 
pious and  pernicious  tenets  defended  by  Hume,  Priestley,  and  the 
French  fatalists  and  necessitarians  ;  some  of  whom  had  perverted 
metaphysical  reasonings  to  the  denial  of  the  mysteries  and  indeed 
of  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  and  others  even  to 
the  subversion  of  all  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  I 
would  request  such  men  to  consider  what  an  eminent  and  success- 
ful defender  of  the  Cliristian  faith  has  observed,  that  true  meta* 
physics  are  nothing  else  but  true  divinity,  and  that  in  fact  the 
writers,  who  have  given  them  such  just  offence,  were  sophists, 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  general  neglect  into  which  the 
science  of  logic  has  luihnppily  fullen,  rather  than  metaphysicians, 
a  name  indeed  which  those  writers  were  the  first  to  explode  as 
unmeaning.  Secondly,  I  M'ould  remind  them,  that  as  loug^  as 
there  are  men  in  the  world  to  whom  the  f>wfl»  ofovfor*  is  an  in- 
stinct and  a  command  from  their  own  nature,  so  long  will  there 
bo  inolaphysioians  and  metaphysical  S|KH*uIations ;  that  falsse 
motapliysics  can  be  eflectually  counteracted  by  true  metaph)'sies 
alone  ;  and  .that  if  the  reasoning  be  clear,  solid  and  pertinent,  the 
truth  deduced  can  never  be  the  less  valuable  on  account  of  the 
di*pth  from  which  it  may  have  been  drawn. 

A  third  class  profess  themselves  friendly  to  metaphysics,  and 
believe  that  they  are  themselves  metaphysicians.  They  have  no 
objection  to  system  or  terminology,  provided  it  be  the  method  and 
the  nomenclature  to  which  they  have  been  familiarized  in  the 
writings  of  Locke,  Hume,  Hartley,  Condillac,t  or  perhaps  Dr. 
Reid,t  and  Professor  Stewart.§     To  objections  from  this  cause,  it 

*  [De  Augment  Scknt  vi.  c.  8.— S.  C] 

f  [Appendix  Q.]  %  [Appendix  RJ 

g  [Schelling  also  Bays  (iq  Abhandlungen,  Pbil.  Schrift  p.  204),  "  Others 
were  not  projudieed  against  nomenclature,  tcrminoUtgy,— the  spirit  of  sy«> 
tein  hi  gtnoral, — hut  only  against  ihU  nomenclature,*'  namely  tliut  of  Kant; 
>K*liich  lio  attrilmtcd  to  tlicir  having  In^en  Ions;  aceuHttmuHl  to  (he  i»tatenu*iitt 
of  Leibnitx,  ^'ho  had  e<»nununicated  ht«  phiht8i>phtoal  principles  fraginentii* 
rily,  in  letters  to  fricnda.  or  to  distinguishetl  and  great  Lords,  erer  vitJi 
much  forbearance  towards  prevailing  opinioDd,  and  on  that  aeeoimt  witb 
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18  a  sufficient  answer,  that  one  main  object  of  my  attempt  waste 
demonstrate  the  vaprucncss  or  insuificicncy  of  the  terms  used  in 
the  metaphysical  schools  of  France  and  Great  Britain  since  the 
•  revolution,  and  that  the  errors  which  I  propose  to  attack  can  not 
subsist,  except  as  they  are  concealed  behiug  the  mask  of  a  plau- 
sible and  indefinite  nomenclature. 

But  the  worst  and  widest  impediment  still  remains.  It  is  the 
predominance  of  a  popular  philosophy,  at  once  the  counterfeit 
and  the  mortal  enemy  of  all  true  and  n.anly  metaphysical  research. 
It  is  that  corruption,  introduced  by  certain  immethodical  apho- 
risming  eclectics,*  who,  dismissing  not  only  all  system,  but  all 
logical  connection,  pick  and  choose  whatever  is  most  plausible 
and  sho^vy;  who  select,  whatever  words  can  have  some  sem* 
blance  of  sense  attached  to  them  without  the  least  expenditure 
of  thought ;  in  short  whatever  may  enable  men  to  talk  of  what 
they  do  not  understand,  with  a  careful  avoidance  of  every  thing 
that  might  awaken  them  to  a  moment's  suspicion  of  their  igno- 
rance. This,  alas !  is  an  irremediable  disease,  for  it  brings  with 
it,  not  so  much  an  indisposition  to  any  particular  system,  but  an 
utter  loss  of  taste  and  faculty  for  all  system  and  all  philosophy. 
Like  echoes  that  beget  each  other  amongst  the  mountains,  the 
praise  or  blame  of  such  men  roll  in  volleys  long  afler  the  report 
from  the  original  blunderbuss.  Scquacitas  est  pott  us  ct  coitio 
guam  consensus :  et  ta?ncn  {quod  j^ssimum  est)  2>usilhviij)utas 
ista  non  sine  arrogantia  etfastiiUo  se  offertA 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  nature  and  genesis  of  the  Imagina- 
tion ;  but  I  must  first  take  leave  to  notice,  that  after  a  more  ac- 
curate perusal  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  remarks  on  the  Imagination, 
in  his  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  his  j)oems,  I  find  that  my  con- 
clusions are  not  so  consistent  with  his  as,  I  confess,  I  had  taken 
for  granted.  In  an  article  contributed  by  me  to  Mr.  Southey's 
Omniana,  On  the  soul  and  its  organs  of  sense,  are  the  following 

less  of  slmrpnoss  oiid  precision  tliiin  is  suitable  to  scieiitiiio  explnnntton ;  or 
to  tlicir  \vx\\\\Q  grown  ntiff  in  tbc  schooMangungc  and  niotliod  of  Wolf.— S.  C] 

*  ['*  Finally,  tlio  last  of  all,  tliroiigh  tlio  ini{)otent  sbain  philosophy  of 
Bonic  watcrish  authors,  or  the  pandect  wisdom  of  aphoristic  eclectics,  liad 
lost  all  sense  and  taste,  not  perhaps  for  a  detennined  system,  but  for  phi- 
iDsophy  in  {general,  before  Kant  had  published  a  syllable  of  his  philosoj  hy." 
IVansL  (AhhamUnngen,  PbiL  Schrift.  p.  204.)     S.*C.] 

\  Franc.  Baconis  de  Verulmn,  Novtm  OaoAXUsL  [Aphorisms  LXX VIL  and 
T-XXXVIIl..  ^.  C] 
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lemeaces       '  These  (the  human  faculties)  I  would  airangeundct 
the  diilerent  senses  and  powers  :  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  touch, 
&c.  ;  the  imitative  power,  voluntary  and  automatic ;  the  ima* 
gination,  or  shaping  and  modifying  power;  the  fancy,  or  the 
aggregative  and  associative  power  ;  the  understanding,  or  the  reg« 
ulative,  substantiating  and  realizing  power ;  the  speculative  rea* 
son,  vis  tlhcorctica  el  scienlifica^  or  the  power  by  which  we  pro 
ducc,  or  aim  to  produce  unity,  necessity,  and  universality  in  all 
our  knowledge  by  means  of  principles  a  priori;^  the  will,  or 
practical  reason  ;  the  faculty  of  choice  ( Gcrmanice,  Willkuhr) 
and  (distinct  both  from  the  moral  will  and  the  choice)  the  sensa- 
tion  of  volition,  which  I  have  found  reason  to  include  under  the 
head  of  single  and  double  touch."       To  this,  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  subject  in  question,  namely  the  words  (tlie  aggregative 
and  associative  ])oivcr)  Mr.  Wordsworth's  "  objection  is  only  that 
the  definition  is  too  general.     To  aggregate  and  to  associate,  to 
evoke  and  to  combine,  belong  as  well  to  the  Imagination  as  to 
the  Fancy."t     I  reply,  that  if,  by  the  power  of  evoking  and 
combining,  Mr.  Wordsworth  means  the  same  as,  and  no  more 
than,  I  meant  by  the  aggregative  and  associative,  I  continue  to 
deny,  that  it  belongs  at  all  to  the  Imagination ;  and  I  am  disposed 
to  conjecture,  that  lie  has  mistaken  the  co-presence  of  Fancy  with 
Imagination  for  the  operation  of  tlio  latter  singly      A  man  may 
work  with  two  very  diilerent  tools  at  the  same  moment;  each 
has  its  share  in  the  work,  but  the  work  eflected  by  each  is  dis- 
tinct and  diflercnt.     But  it  will  probably  appear  in  the  next 
chapter,  that  deeming  it  necessary  to  go  back  much  further  than 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  subject  required  or  permittee!,  I  have  attachcnl 
a  meaning  to  both  Fancy  and  Imagination,  which  he  had  not  in 
view,  at  least  while  he  was  writing  that  preface.     He  will  judge. 

*  This  phrase,  a  priori^  is  in  common,  most  grossly  misunderstood,  and 
an  nlieurdity  biirdoticil  on  it,  which  it  di>cs  not  dosorve  1  By  knowledge  d 
priori,  wo  do  not  moon,  that  wo  can  know  any  thing  previously  to  expcri- 
once,  wliich  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  but  that  having  once  known 
it  by  occasion  of  experience  (that  is,  something  acting  u|K)n  us  from  with- 
out) we  then  know,  that  it  must  have  pre-existed,  or  the  experience  itself 
would  liavc  been  impossible.  By  experience  only  I  know,  that  I  bave 
eyes ;  but  tlien  my  reason  convinces  mc,  that  I  must  have  had  eyes  in  ordei 
lothe  experience 

1  rPrefaee  to  the  Fbetical  Works,  Vol.  L  p.  xxxiv.) 
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Would  to  Heaven,  I  might  meet  vriih  many  such  readers !  I 
vrill  conclude  with  the  words  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  :  "  He  to 
whom  all  things  are  one,  who  draweth  all  things  to  one,  and 
^ceth  all  things  in  one,  may  enjoy  true  peace  and  rest  of  spirit."* 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


ON   THE    IMAGINATION,   OR 

O  Adam,  Oue  Almighty  is,  from  \7h0m 

All  tliiDgB  proceed,  aiid  up  to  him  return. 

If  not  doprav'd  from  good,  created  all 

Such  to  perfection,  one  first  matter  all 

Endued  with  various  forms,  various  degrees 

Of  substance,  and,  in  things  that  live,  of  life ; 

But  more  refin'd,  more  spiritous  and  pure. 

As  nearer  to  him  plac*d,  or  nearer  tending. 

Each  in  their  several  active  spheres  assigned, 

Till  body  up  to  spirit  work,  in  bounds 

ProportioiiM  to  each  kind.    So  from  the  root 

Springs  lighter  the  gt*een  stalk,  from  thence  the  learss 

More  aery :  last  the  bright  consummate  flower 

Spirits  odorous  breathes :  flowers  and  their  fruit, 

Man*s  nourislmicnt,  by  gradual  scale  sublim'd. 

To  vilal  spirits  aspire:  to  animal : 

To  intellectual  I — give  both  life  and  sense. 

Fancy  and  understanding ;  whence  the  soul 

JIeason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being^ 

Discursive  or  intuitivcf 

''Sane  si  res  eorporalcs  nil  nisi  matcriale  eontinerent,  rerifsime  diee* 
rentur  in  fluxu  consistcre,  neque  habere  substantiale  quicquam,  qucmadmo> 
dum  et  Platonici  olim  recte  agnovere, 

*'  Hino  igitur,  prseter  ]>uro  mathematica  et  phantasio)  subjeeta,  eollegi 
qi]»dam  mctaphysica  solaquo  monto  percept ibi I ia,  esse  admittenda:  etmaa* 
•le  materiali  prhieipium  quoiUlam  su  peri  us  et,  ut  sio  dicam,/on»ki/e  adden* 
dum :  quandoquidcm  onuios  vcritates  rcrum  corporearuin  ex  solis  axioma* 
tifjus  logisticis  ct  goometriois,  ncmpe  do  mngno  et  parvo,  toto  et  parte^ 
fi^^ura  et  situ,  eolligi  uon  possiiit ;  scd  alia  de  causa  ct  eflcctu,  aetioneque  et 

•  Jer.  Taylor's  Via  pacta,    [Sunday.    The  First  Decad.  &— S.  0.] 
t  Par.  Lost    Book  v.  L  469. 
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pa99imie,  aeeed«re  debeant,  quibus  ordiois  remm  ratioiiet  ■alT«Qtiir.  Id 
priDcipium  rerum,  an  tvTtX^xMv  aa  Tim  appellemut,  nda  refert,  modo 
memiDcrimufl,  per  boIaih  Virium  notiooetii,  intelligiliiliter  ezplicarL"^ 

Zipofiai  voepuv 
Kov^av  TuSiv, 
X'^ei  TI  MK20N 
Ov  Karaxv^iv.j; 

Des  Cartes,}  speaking  as_j|_natUTmIktHmd  in  imitation  of 
Archimedes,  said,  give  nit^mattej^and  motjoi^and  I  will  oonstmc' 
you  the  universe.  We  muSf^^courso  understand  him  to  hav€ 
meant :  I  will  render  the  construction  of  the  universe  intelligible. 
In  the  same  sense  the  transcendental  philosopher  says :  grant  mo 
a  nature  having  two  contrary  forces,  the  one  of  which  tends  to 
expand  infinitely,  whilo  the  other  strives  to  apprehend  or  find 
itself  in  this  infinity,  and  I  will  cause  the  world  of  intelligences 
with  the  whole  system  of  their  representations  to  rise  up  before 
you.  Every  other  science  pre-supposcs  intelligence  as  already 
existing  and  complete  :  the  philosopher  contemplates  it  in  itr 
growth,  and  as  it  were  represents  its  history  to  the  mind  lr6o(rit8 
birth  to  its  maturity. 

The  venerable  sage  of  Koenigsberg  has  preceded  the  march  of 

•  Leibnits.    Op.  T.  ii.  P.  ii.  p.  53.— T.  iii.  p.  821. 

[Tlic  firBt  Bcntoncc  of  this  quotntioii  is  from  tho  treatise  of  Leibnits  2>« 
Ipna  Katnray  she  de  Vi  innita  Aelionibuique  crfatnrarum,  §  8.e<l  Erdiuann. 
W  i.  p.  157  : — tho  second  is  from  liis  Sprcimm  Ihfnamicum^  pro  admirantih 
t^ulura  Irgibus  eirca  corporum  Virex,  ei  tnuttiai  Actiones  detegendi$  et  ad 
$ua»  cauM$  rrvocatidh.  Ex  Actis  Erudit.  Lips.  nnn.  1695.  In  the  aectrnd 
extract  Mr.  C.  has  siibstiluted  the  word  phantasia  for  imafpnaiioni^  aud,  io 
the  begiuuiDf^  of  tlie  last  sentence  rerum  (or  formam.  He  qu«*ted  from  the 
edition  of  Lud.  Diitens,  a  Frenchman  resident  in  Britain,  as  I  learn  from 
Erdmann*s  Preface,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  that  neither  his  collection  nor 
t)iat  of  Uas(>e,  wlio  added  |)Obthumous  works  of  Leibnitz,  contains  all  his 
philosophical  writing:*,  and  that  both  tho  one  and  the  other /ruff/ro  a  bihfi<h 
pdii  qwrren^  into  in  pnblici*  bibtiotheci»  druhUrnhin,  Tlic  former,  however, 
is  at  the  British  Museum.  presente<l  by  liimself  in  1800.  Tlie  now  tfditi<« 
comprehends  only  the  pliihtsopliicid  works, — ^the  Specimen  Difnamieum  is 
classed  amon^  the  mathematical, — but,  as  Erdmann  himself  observes,  it  is 
oft  ft!  very  difficult  to  juclffc  utrum  fcriplio  aligna  philosophiciw  indolit  $*i  an 
fion  »it.    Sec  Appendix  S.^S.  C] 

f  Synesii  Episcop.  Ilymn.  iii.  i.  231. 

X  [Tliis  first  paragraph  of  Chap.  xiii.  with  the  exception  of  the  second 
sentence,  is  freely  translated  from  Traninte,  Id  first  g  of  Secticn  0.  pw  147, 
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this  master-thought  as  an  efTcctive  pioneer  in  his  essay  on  the  in* 
troductiou  of  negative  quantities  into  philosophy,  published  17C3.* 
In  this  he  has  shown,  that  instead  of  assailing  the  seience  of 
mathematics  by  metaphysics,  as  Berkeley  did  in  his  Analyst,1 
or  of  sophisticating  it,  as  Wolf  did,  by  the  vain  attempt  of  de- 
ducing the  first  principles  of  geometry  from  supposed  dcepci 
grounds  of  ontology,t  it  behooved  the  metaphysician  rather  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  only  province  of  knowledge,  which  man  has 
succeeded  in  erecting  into  a  pure  science,  might  not  furnish  ma- 
terials, or  at  least  hints,  for  establishing  and  pacifying  the  unset 
tied,  warring,  and  embroiled  domain  of  philosophy.  An  imita- 
tion of  the  mathemctical  method  had  indeed  been  attempted 
M'ith  no  better  success  than  attended  the  essay  of  David  to  M'ear 
the  armor  of  Saul.  Another  use  however,  is  possible  and  of  far 
greater  promise,  namely,  the  actual  application  of  the  positions 
M'liich  had  so  wonderfully  enlarged  the  discoveries  of  geometry, 
mutatis  mtita7ulis,   to   philosophical   subjects.^     Kant   having 

*  [  Vernieh,  den  Begriff  der  vegaiivm  GroMen  in  die  WellweMeil  einvi/uh- 
rcH,  Aa  attempt  towarda  iutroducing  tho  idea  of  negative  mogtiitudcs 
into  philo8op)iy,  17G3.     Works,  vol.  i.  p.  19.— S.  C] 

f  [Tlic  Analyst  was  published  soon  after  Berkeley's  promotion  to  the  see 
of  Cloy  lie,  March  17,  1834.  It  is  said  that  tho  Bishop  addressed  it  to  Dr. 
Ilalley  on  Icarninf^  from  Mr.  Addison  that  he,  "  >v)io  dealt  so  mueh  iu  dem- 
onstration," had  broiip^ht  Dr.  Garth  into  a  state  of  i^eneral  skepticism  or 
even  unbelief  on  reli<;ious  suhjects,  as  appeared  in  the  latter*s  lost  lUness. 
Its  whole  title  is  The  Anatyat ;  or,  a  Ditteourse  addrenedio  an  infidel  Jfathc' 
matician :  ncherein  it  ia  examined  whether  the  ohject,  principlea,  and  infer^ 
eneea,of  the  modern  Anatyaia  are  more  diatincily  coficeived,  or  more  evidently 
deduced,  than  religioua  mysteriea  and  pointa  of  faith.  He  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  doctrine  of  flux-ions  furnished  a  strong  example  of  mathemati« 
cal  uncertainty  and  fallacy.] 

J  [Cousin  represents  "VVolf  as  having  improve<l  the  Leibnitzian  philoso- 
phy by  qiuilifying  it  in  some  directions  and  filling  it  up  in  othr-rs.  He 
seems  to  con^iilcr  his  mathematical  methcMl  as  at  once  his  strength  and  his 
weakness — for  he  says-—"  Son  merite  principal  cofiniate  dana  tunite^  la  aotidite 
et  rejichatnemmi  ayatemaiiq^te  quit  aut  donner  a  tout  renaembte  d  Vaidedela 
mtthode  appelee  mathematique,  mcthotle  qui,  aelon  tui,  n*ctoit  autre  choae  que 
tappUcation  lapluaparfaite  dea  loiadu  raiaonnement"  Then  after  enumerating 
the  defects  of  his  philosophy  he  sums  them  up  thus — "  EnfirC*  il  **  negtigea 
la  dtatinction  dea  caractirea  proprea  qui  aeparent  la  philoaophie  et  lea  mathi» 
matiquea  dana  Icur  forme  et  leur  matiire,**  (Manuel  vol.  ii.  175-6.)  I  sup- 
pose that  no  man  before  Kant's  day  had  seen  this  distinction  so  clearly,  and 
laid  it  d<»wn  so  dcterminatoly,  as  <lid  the  sage  of  Koenur8>)erg. — S.  0.] 

g  [Kant  says  in  his  Preface  to  the  IVtkuo/i  already  referred  to:  "ThoUM 
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Diiefly  illuBtrated  the  utility  of  such  an  attempt  in  the  queitioni 
of  space,  motion,  and  miiiiitely  small  quantities,  as  employed  by 
the  mathematician,  proceeds  to  the  idea  of  negative  quantities  and 
the  transfer  of  them  to  metaphysical  investigation.*  Opposites 
he  \«rell  observes,  are  of  two  kinds,  cither  logical,  that  is,  such  m 
are  absolutely  incompatible  ;  or  real  ts^ithout  being  contradictory. 
The  ibrmer  ho  denominates  Nihil  negativum  irrepritsentabile^ 
the  connection  of  which  produces  nonsense.  A  body  in  motion 
is  something — Aliquid  cogitabile ;  but  a  body,  at  one  and  the 
Mime  time  in  motion  and  not  in  motion,  is  nothing,  or,  at  most, 
air  articulated  into  nonsense.  But  a  motory  ibrco  of  a  body  in 
one  direction,  and  an  equal  ibrce  of  the  same  body  in  an  opposite 
direction  is  not  incompatible,  and  the  result,  namely  rest,  is  real 
and  reprcsentable.  For  the  purposes  of  mathematical  calculus 
it  is  indiilercnt  which  force  wo  term  negative,  and  M'hich  positive, 
and  consequently  wo  appropriato  the  latter  to  that,  which  hap- 
pens to  bo  the  principal  object  in  our  thoughts.  Thus  if  a  man's 
capital  be  ten  and  his  debts  eight,  the  subtraction  will  bo  llie 
same,  whether  we  call  the  capital  negative  debt,  or  the  debt 
negative  capital.  But  in  as  much  as  the  latter  stands  practi- 
cally in  reference  to  the  former,  we  of  course  represent  the  sura 
as  10 — 8.  It  is  equally  clear  that  two  equal  forces  acting  in  op- 
posite directions,  both  being  finite  and  each  distinguished  from 
the  other  by  its  direction  only,  must  neutralize  or  reduce  each 
other  to  inaction.  tNow  the  transcendental  philosophy  demands ; 
first,  that  two  forces  should  be  conceived  which  counteract  each 
other  by  their  essential  nature  ;  not  only  not  in  consequence  of 
the  accidental  direction  of  each,  but  as  prior  to  all  direction,  nay« 

vhich  mny  be  made  of  nuithematica  in  philosophy  consists  either  in  an  iini« 
tatiuii  of  the  nietliod  or  in  the  real  application  of  their  positions  to  the  ob- 
jects of  philosophy."  He  shows  the  ill  success  of  the  former  attempt,  and 
that  the  troublesome  non  liquet  would  not  yield  to  all  this  pomp  of  demou- 
stration.— S.  C] 

»  [Ibid.  1.  Abseh.  Works,  i.  25-83.  Mr.  C.  repeats  the  teaching  of  iht  Vtr- 
tuch,  in  hiuguago  of  his  own,  till  he  comes  to  the  application, "  It  is  equally 
•lear,"  Ac— S.  C] 

f  [Tlic  reader  may  oompare  the  rest  of  the  paragraph  and  the  following 
one  with  the  doctrine  of  the  TVansMC,  Id,  especially  the  section  entitled  Dt- 
duct  ton  der  prodnctiven  An^ehaung,  pp.  156-185.  But  the  sentences  of  tb« 
B.  L.  are  not  the  same  with  thos^e  of  Schelling,  nor  is  the  application  of  tbs 
•nahigy  suggeste<l  by.  Kant  ma<le  in  the  Tramse.  Id. — S.  C.J 
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as  the  primary  forces  from  which  tho  conditions  of  all  possible 
directions  are  derivative  and  deducible :  secondly,  that  these 
forces  should  be  assumed  to  be  both  alike  infinite,  both  alike  in* 
destructible.  The  problem  will  then  be  to  discover  the  result  or 
product  of  two  such  forces,  as  distiiif^iishcd  from  the  result  of 
those  forces  which  are  finite,  and  derive  their  diflerence  solely 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  direction.  When  we  have  formed 
a  scheme  or  outline  of  these  two  diilerent  kinds  of  force,  and  of 
their  different  results  by  the  process  ofL^discursive  reasoning,  it 
will  then  remain  for  us  to  elevate  thei^/ers/^from  notioucal  to  ac- 
tual, by  contemplating  intuitively  this  onC  power  with  its  two  in- 
herent indestructible  yet  counteracting  forces,  and  the  results  or 
penerations  to  which  their  inter-penetration  gives  existence,  in 
the  living  principle  and  in  the  process  of  our  sclf-consciouaness. 
By  what  instrument  this  is  possible  the  solution  itself  will  discover, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  will  reveal  to  and  for  whom  it  is  possi 
ble.  Non  omnia  2x)ssum?is  mnncs.  There  is  a  philosophic,  no 
less  than  a  poetic  genius,  which  is  differenced  from  the  highest 
perfection  of  talent,  not  by  degree  but  by  kind. 

The  counteraction  then  of  tho  two  assumed  forces  does  not  de- 
pend on  their  meeting  from  opposite  directions ;  the  poAver  which 
acts  in  them  is  indestructible  ;  it  is  therefore  inexhaustibly  re- 
ebullient  ;  and  as  something  must  be  the  result  of  these  two 
forces,  both  alike  infinite,  and  both  alike  indestructible ;  and  as 
rest  or  neutralization  can  not  be  this  result ;  no  other  conception 
is  possible,  but  that  the  product  must  be  a  tertium  aliquid,  or 
finite  generation.  Consequently  this  conception  is  necessary. 
Now  this  tertium  dliquid  can  be  no  other  than  an  inter-pene- 
tration of  the  counteracting  powers,  partaking  of  both 

•         ##*#•*** 

Thus  far  had  the  work  been  transcribed  for  the  press,  when  1 
received  the  folloM'ing  letter  from  a  friend,  whose  practical  judg- 
ment I  have  had  ample  reason  to  estimate  and  revere,  and  whose 
taste  and  sensibility  preclude  all  the  excuses  which  my  self-love 
might  possibly  have  prompted  me  to  set  up  in  plea  against  tho 
decision  of  advisers  of  equal  good  sense,  but  with  less  tact  and 
fesling. 

''Dear  C. 

"  You  ask  my  opinion  concermng  your  Chapter  on  th^  Im' 
aginatiot^  both  as  to  the  impressions  it  made  on  myself^  and  as  to 
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those  which  I  think  it  will  make  on  the  Public,  i.  e.  that  part  f^ 
thepubliCj  whOj/rom  the  title  of  the  work  and  from  ite  forming  a 
sort  of  introduction  to  a  volume  qfpoenis^  are  likely  to  constitute 
the  great  majority  of  your  readers. 

"  As  to  myself  and  stating  in  the  first  place  the  effect  on  my 
understanding,  your  opinions  and  method  of  argument  were  not 
only  so  new  to  me,  but  so  directly  the  reverse  of  all  I  had  ever  been 
accustomed  to  consider  as  truth,  that  even  if  I  had  comprehended 
your  premises  sufficiently  to  have  admitted  them,  and  had  seen  the 
necessity  of  your  conclusions,  I  should  still  have  been  in  that  state 
of  mind,  which  in  your  note  in  Chap,  IV.  you  have  so  ingeniously 
evolved,  as  the  antithesis  to  that  in  which  a  man  is,  when  he  makes 
a  bull.  In  your  own  words,  I  should  have  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
standing  on  my  head. 

"  Tlie  effect  on  my  feelings,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  not  better 
represent,  than  by  suj^sing  myself  to  have  knoum  only  our  light 
airy  modern  chajxls  of  ease,  and  then  for  the  first  time  to  have 
been  placed,  and  left  alone,  in  one  of  our  largest  Gothic  cathedrals 
in  a  gusty  moonlight  night  of  autumn.  ^Koio  in  glimmer,  and 
now  in  gloom;'*  often  in  palpable  darkness  not  without  a  chilly 
sensation  of  terror  ;  then  suddenly  emerging  into  broad  yet  vision- 
ary lights  with  colored  shadows  of  fantastic  shapes,  yet  all  decked 
with  holy  insignia  and  mystic  symbols  ;  and  ever  and  anon  coming 
out  full  upon  pictures  and  stone-work  images  of  great  men,  with 
whose  names  /  was  familiar,  but  which  looked  upon  me  with  coun^ 
tenances  and  an  expression,  the  most  dissimilar  to  all  I  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  connecting  with  those  names.  Those  whom  I  had 
been  taught  to  venerate  as  almost  superhuman  in  magnitude  of  in- 
tellect, I  found  perched  in  little  fret-work  niches,  as  grotesque 
dwarfs  ;  while  the  grotesques,  in  my  hitherto  belief  stood  guarding 
the  high  altar  with  all  the  characters  of  apotheosis.  In  short,  what 
I  had  supposed  substances  were  thinned  away  into  shadows,  while 
everywhere  shadows  were  deepened  into  substances : 

If  substanoe  might  be  calFd  that  shadow  seem'd. 
For  each  Beem*d  cither  1* 

**  Vet  after  all,  I  could  not  but  repeat  the  lines  which  you  had 
quoted  from  a  MS.  poem  of  your  own  in  the  Friend,  and  applied 

•  [Milton*s  Par.  Lost,  Book  ii.  1.  660.-^  C] 
VOL.  in.  ft  r^         1 
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io  a  ix>rk  of  Mr.  Wbrdswortk^s  though  with  a  few  of  the  wordi 
niter ji: 

-^—  An  Orphic  tale  iadced, 

A  idle  obscure  of  high  and  poflsionnte  thoughts 

To  a  Btrange  inii^ic  chautcd  !* 

"J?«  assured^  however^  that  I  look  forward  anxiously  to  your 
great  look  on  the  constkuctive  riiiLosoriir,  which  you  have 
promised  and  announced :  and  that  I  will  do  my  best  to  under- 
stand it.  Only  I  will  not  promise  to  descend  into  the  dark  cave 
of  Trophonius  tolth  you,  there  to  rub  my  own  eyes,  in  order  to 
make  the  sparks  and  figured  fashes,  which  I  am  required  to  see. 

"  So  much  for  myself.  But  as  for  tlie  Public  I  do  not  hesitate 
a  moment  in  advising  and  urging  you  to  withdraw  the  Chapter 
from  the  present  work,  and  to  reserve  it  for  your  announced  trea- 
tises on  the  Logos  or  communicative  intellect  in  Man  and  Deity. 
First  J  because  imj>erfcctly  as  I  understand  the  present  Chapter,  I 
see  clearly  that  you  have  done  too  much,  and  yet  not  enough.  You 
Jtave  been  obliged  to  omit  so  many  links,  from  the  necessity  of  com- 
pression,  that  what  remains,  looks  (if  I  may  recur  to  my  former 
illustration)  like  the  fragments  of  the  winding  steps  of  an  old 
ruined  tower.  Secondly,  a  still  stronger  argument  {at  least  ont 
that  I  am  sure  will  be  more  forcible  with  you)  is,  that  your  read 
ers  will  have  both  right  and  reason  to  complain  of  you.  Thk 
Chapter  which  can  not,  when  it  is  j)rint€d,  amount  to  so  little  ac 
an  hundred  pages,  loill  of  necessity  greatly  increase  the  expense  of 
the  work  ;  and  every  reader  who,  like  myself,  is  neither  prepared 
nor  perhaps  calculated  for  the  study  of  so  abstruse  a  subject  so  ab- 
strusely treated,  will,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  be  almost  entitled  to 
accuse  you  of  a  sort  of  imposition  on  him.  For  who,  he  might 
truly  observe,  could  from  your  title-page,  to  wit,  *  My  Literary  Life 
and  Oj)inions,"  juMW/.vAerf  too  as  introductory  to  a  volume  of  mis- 
cellaneous ])oems,  have  anticipated,  or  even  conjectured,  a  long  trea- 
tise on  Ideal  Realism,  which  holds  the  same  relation  in  abstruseness 
to  Plotinus,as  Plotinus  does  to  Plato.  It  will  be  well,  if  already 
you  have  not  too  much  of  metaphysical  disquisition  in  your  work, 
though  as  the  larger  jnirt  of  the  disquisition  is  historical,  it  will 
doubtless  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  many  to  whose  un- 
prepared minds  your  speculations  on  the  esemplastic  power  would 

•  [Coleridije's  Poetic.  Works,  p.  169.] 
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he  utterly  unintelliffible.  Be  aaured^  if  you  do  publieh  thi$  Chap* 
ter  in  the  present  work,  you  will  be  reminded  of  Bishop  Berkeley's 
SiriSf  announced  as  an  Essay  on  Tar-water^  \ohich  heginning  with 
Tar  ends  with  the  Trinity ^  /A(?omno  m\i\\e  forming  the  interspace. 
I  say  in  the  present  work.  In  that  greater  work  to  which  you  have 
devoted  so  many  years,  and  study  so  intense  and  various^  it  will  he 
in  its  proper  place.  Your  proHpectUfl  will  have  described  and  an* 
nounced  both  its  contents  and  their  nature;  and  if  any  persons 
purchase  it,  who  feel  no  interest  in  the  sulyects  of  which  it  treats^ 
they  will  have  themselves  only  to  blame, 

"  /  could  add  to  these  arguments  one  derived  from  pecuniary 
motives,  and  particularly  from  the  probable  effects  on  the  sale  of 
your  present  publication;  but  they  would  weigh  little  with  you 
compared  with  the  preceding.  Besides,  I  have  long  observed,  that 
arguments  drawn  from  your  own  personal  interests  more  often  act 
on  you  as  narcotics  than  as  stimulants,  and  that  in  money  concerns 
you  have  some  small  portion  of  pig-nature  in  your  moral  idiosyn- 
crasy, and,  like  these  amiable  creatures,  must  occasionally  be  pulled 
backward  from  the  boat  in  order  to  make  you  enter  it.  All  success 
attend  you  J  for  if  hard  thinking  and  hard  reading  are  merits,  you 
fiave  deserved  it. 

"  Your  affectionate,  rfc." 

In  consequence  of  this  very  judicious  letter,  which  produced 
complete  conviction  on  my  mind,  I  shall  content  myself  for  the 
present  with  stating  the  main  result  of  the  chapter,  which  I  have 
reserved  for  that  future  publication,  a  detailed  prospectus  of 
which  the  reader  will  find  at  the  close  of  the  volume. 

The  Imagination  then  I  consider  either  as  primary,  or  second- 
arj'.  The  primary  Imagination  I  hold  lo  he  the  living~powcr 
and  pfinieligent  of  all  human  pefcepiion,  and  as  a  repetition  in 
the  finite  mind  of  the  eternal  act  of  creation  In  the  ihfiniteTAM:*^- 
The  secondary  Imagination  I  consider  as  an  echo  of  the  ibrmeF 
co-existing  with  the  conscious  will,  yet  still  as  identical  with  the 
primary  in  the  kind  of  its  agency,  and  diflcring  only  in  degree. 

*  [This  last  clause  "and  as  a  repetition,*' <&c  I  find  stroked  out  in  a  copy 
of  the  B.  L.  containing  a  few  MS.  marginal  notes  of  the  author,  Trhich  are 
printed  in  this  edition.  I  think  it  best  to  preserye  the  sentence,  while  I 
mention  the  author's  judgment  upon  it,  especially  as  it  has  been  quoted.*- 
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and  in  the  fnode  of  its  operation.*     It  dissolves,  difiuses,  disai* 
pates,  in  order  to  re-create  :  or  where  this  process  is  rendered  im- 
)M)5sible,  yet  still  at*^  events  it  struj^gles  to  idealize  and  to  unify. 
It  js  essentially  mtalj  even  as  all  objects  {as  objects)  are^essen 
tialjy^cd  anil  dfeatTt  ^  ' 

"ANcy,  on  the  TOntxgr^^  has  no  other  counters  to  play -with 
bu^i^&tnics  and  definitesr^The  fancy  is  indeed  no  other  than  a 
mode  of  memory  emancipaTcJ  fronvUic.QrdgI.of  tlirio  and  spactj ; 
while  it  is  blended  with,  and  modified  by  that  empirical  phenom 
enon  of  the  will,  which  we  express  by  the  word  Choice.  But 
equally  with  the  ordinary  memory  the  Fancy  must  receive  all  its 
materials  ready  made  from  the  law  of  association. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OCCASION  OF  THE  LYRICAL  BALLADS,  AND  TIIE  OBJECTS  ORIOINALLT 

PROPOSED PREFACE   TO   THE    SECOND    EDITION THE    ENSUING 

CONTROVERSY,  ITS  CAUSES  AND  ACRIMONY PHILOSOPHIC    DEFINI- 
TIONS OF  A  POEM  AND  POETRY  WITH  SCHOLIA. 


During  the  first  year  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  I  were  neigh- 
bors.t  our  conversations  turned  frequently  on  tjie  two  cardinal 
points  of  poetry,  the  power  of  exciting  th^  sympathy  of  the 
re:i^^r  by  a  faithful^dhcrcncc  to  thejtjaijih.  pf  iialUC%  and  the 
power  of  giving  the  interest  of  novelty  by  the  modifying  colors  of 
fmaginalion.  The  sudden  charm  which  accidents  of  light  and 
shade,  which  moonlight  or  sunset  diffused  over  a  known  and 
familiar  landscape,  appeared  to  represent  the  practicability  of 
combining  both.     These  are  the  poetry  of  nature.     The  thought 

*  [Compoi'o  this  distlDction  with  that  of  tho  Productivo  aud  Hoproduc- 
tiye  Ima^iDation  given  in  tho  section  on  tho  Transcendental  Synthesis  of 
the  Imagination  (nynthesU  apeciosa)  in  the  Kritik  der  reinen  Vertiun/i, 
Works,  voL  ii.  p.  U.  1.  2.] 

f  [For  what  is  sold  of  objects  in  the  last  sentence  see  TVanssc,  Id.  p.  68 
Abhandiungen,  Vhil  Schrifb.  p.  224] 

X  [In  1707-8,  whilst  Mr.  Coleridge  resided  at  Nether  Stowey,  and  Mr 
Wordsworth  at  Alfoxton.— JEci] 
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itggosted  itself— (to  which  of  ut  I  do  not  recollect)— that  ■ 
series  of  poems  might  be  composed  of  two  sorts.  In  the  oiie»  the 
mcidents  and  agents  were  to  be»  in  part  at  least,  supernatural ; 
and  the  excellence  aimed  at  was  to  consist  in  the  interesting  of 
the  alTections  by  the  dramatic  truth  of  such  emotions,  as  would 
naturally  accompany  such  situations,  supposing  them  real.  And 
real  in  this  sense  they  have  been  to  every  human  being  who, 
from  whatever  source  of  delusion,  has  at  any  time  believed  him- 
self under  supernatural  agency.  For  the  second  class,  subjects 
were  to  bo  chosen  from  ordinary  life  ;  the  characters  and  inci* 
dents  M'ere  to  be  such  as  will  be  found  in  every  village  and  its 
vicinity,  where  there  is  a  meditative  and  filling  miud  to  seek 
after  them,  or  to  notice  them,  M'hen  they  present  themselves. 

In  this  idea  originated  the  plan  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  ;  in 
which  it  was  agreed,  that  my  endeavors  should  be  directed  to 
persons  and  characters  supernatural,  or  at  least  romantic  ;  yet  so 
as  to  transfer  from  our  inward  nature  a  human  interest  and  a 
semblance  of  truth  suflicient  to  procure  iprjhese  shadows  of  im- 
agination  that  filling  suspension  of  disbQlj<£0j!S;)r  the  moment, 
which  constitutes  poetic  faith.  Mr.  Ti'ordsworth,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  to  propose  to  himself  as  his  object,  to  give  the  charm 
of  novelty  to  things  of  ever)'  day,  and  to  excite  a  feeling  analo- 
gous to  the  suiieniatural,  by  awakening  the  miud*s  attention  to 
the  lethargy  of  custom,  and  directing  it  to  the  loveliness  and  the 
wonders  of  the  world  before  us ;  an  inexhaustible  treasure,  but 
for  which,  in  consequence  of  the  film  of  familiarity  and  selfish 
solicitude  we  have  eyes,  yet  see  not,  ears  that  hear  not,  and 
hearts  that  neither  feel  nor  understand. 

W'ith  this  view  Ijtvrolo'TiiE  Anciknt  MAniicirft^nd  was  pro 
paring  among  other  poems,  TiFE^ltAnK'iATnBj^Wrtflhe  ChriSTa* 
BEL,'*^  in  which  I  should  have  more  nearly  realized  my  ideal  than 
I  had  done  in  my  first  attempt.  But  Mr.  Wordsworth^s  indus- 
try had  proved  so  much  more  successful,  and  the  number  of  his 
poems  so  much  greater,  that  my  compositions,  instead  of  forming 
a  balance,  appeared  rather  an  interpolation  of  heterogeneous 
matter.  Mr.  Wordsworth  added  two  or  three  poems  written  in 
his  own  character,  in  the  impassioned,  lofty,  and  sustained  dic- 
tion, which  is  characteiistic  of  his  genius.      In  this  form  the 

•  [Tho  Ancient  Mariner,  Poet.  W.  p.  219.— Cliristabol,  ibiJ.  p.  239.— The 
Dark  Ladio,  P.  W.  p.  119.— /si/.J 
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Lyrical  Ballads  were  published  ;*  and  were  presented  by  him 
as  an  experiment,  -whether  subjects,  which  from  their  nature  re* 
jected  the  usual  ornaments  and  extra-colloquial  style  of  poems 
in  general,  might  not  be  so  managed  in  the  language  of  ordinary 
life  as  to  produce  the  pleasurable  interest,  which  it  is  the  pecu- 
liar business  of  poetry  to  impart.  To  the  second  edition  he  added 
A  preface  of  considerable  length  ;t  in  which,  notwithstanding 
«ome  passages  of  apparently  a  contrary  imjwrt,  he  was  under- 
stood to  contend  for  the  extension  of  this  style  to  poetry  of  all 
kinds,  and  to  reject  as  vicious  and  indefensible  all  phrases  and 
fonns  of  siMJcch  that  were  not  included  in  what  he  (unfortunate- 
ly, I  think,  a'lopting  an  equivocal  expression)  called  the  language 
of  real  lifcj  From  this  preface,  prefixed  to  poems  in  which  it 
was  in)i)0SKible  to  deny  the  presence  of  original  genius,  however 
mistaken  its  direction  might  be  deemed,  arose  the  whole  long- 
continued  controversy.  For  from  the  conjunction  of  perceived 
power  with  supposed  heresy  I  explain  the  inveteracy  and  in  some 
instances,  I  grieve  to  say,  the  acrimonious  passions,  with  which 
the  controversy  has  been  conducted  by  the  assailants. ^ 

*  [The  first  volume  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  was  published  in  IIOS. — Ed'] 

f  [The  second  edition,  with  an  additional  volume  and  the  preface,  waa 
published  in  1800.— AV.] 

X  [•*  Tlic  firbt  volume  (»f  these  Poems  has  already  been  submitted  to  gen- 
eral peruitaL  It  was  published  as  an  experiment,  which  I  hoped  might  be 
of  some  use  to  ascertain  how  fur,  by  fitting  to  metrical  arrangement  a  se- 
lection  of  tlie  real  language  of  men  in  a  state  of  vivid  sensation,  that  sort 
of  plesisure  wid  that  quantity  of  pleasure  may  be  imparted,  which  a  Poet 
may  rationally  endeavor  to  impart."     Preface  P.  W.  ii.  p.  303. — AV/.] 

g  [In  illustration  of  these  remarks  or  the  allusions  that  follow,  the  Edi- 
tor gave  rather  copious  extracts  from  the  E.  Review  of  Oct.  1807,  Nov. 
1814,  and  Oct.  1815,  which  I  believe  that,  after  all,  he  would  liave  felt  it 
not  worth  while  to  reprint ;  and  I  therefore  refer  the  curious  reader  to 
those  specimens  of  the  criticisms  of  thirty  years  since  in  their  own  place. 
I  think  it  right  however  to  preserve  the  Editor^s  comment  upon  them,  which 
is  as  follows  :— 

It  is  of  great  im)x>rtancc  to  the  history  of  literature  in  this  country  that 
the  critiques  contained  in  the  Edinboro'  Review  on  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
ftn<I  Coloridge,  should  be  known  and  repcrused  in  the  present  day; — not  ae 
reflecting  any  special  disgrace  on  the  writers — (ft»r  as  to  them,  the  matter 
and  tone  of  thcbc  essays  only  showed  that  the  critics  had  not  risen  aYM>v6 
the  level  o(  the  mass  of  their  age)— but  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
that  immediate  popularity,  thougli  it  may  attend,  can  never  be  a  test  cC 
cxivlleuce  in  works  of  the  imagination ;  and  of  teaching,  iL-possible,  tht 
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Had  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems  been  the  silly,  the  childish 
things,  which  the/  were  for  a  long  time  described  as  being ;  had 
they  been  really  distinguislied  from  the  compositions  of  other  poets 
merely  by  meanness  of  language  and  inanity  of  thought;  had 
they  indeed  contamcd  nothing  more  than  what  is  found  in  the 

duty  and  advantages  of  ro^pect  fur  admitted  genius,  even  when  it  pursues 
a  path  of  its  own  making.  Just  consider  wbat  was  the  effect  of  all  the 
scorn  and  ridicule  of  Wordsworth  by  whuh  the  Edinboro*  Review,  the 
leading  critiad  Journal  of  tlic  nation  f«>r  a  long  time,  distinguished  itself 
for  twenty  years  together.  A  great  laugh  was  created  in  the  fashionable 
world  of  letters,  and  the  poet's  expectation  of  pecuniary  profit  was  de- 
stroyed. Public  o])niion  was,  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  set  against 
the  reception  of  works,  which  were  always  allowed  to  be  innocent,  and  are 
now  everywhere  proclaimed  as  excellent ;  and  for  the  same  space  of  time  a 
great  man  was  defrauded  of  that  worldly  remuneration  of  his  virtuous  la- 
br>rB,  which  the  authors  of  frivolous  novels  and  licentious  poems  were  per- 
mitted— and  in  some  instances  helped— during  the  same  period  to  obtain 
for  their  oom])ositions.  To  make  the  lesson  perfect,  it  has  pleased  Heaven 
to  let  Wordsworth  himself  live  to  sec  that  revolution  legitimated  which  he 
and  his  compeers,  Coleridge  and  Southey,  in  different  wa^'s  and  degrees^ 
together  wroui^ht ;  and  to  read  his  own  defouce  and  praise  in  the  pages  of 
the  same  work  by  which  some  of  his  most  exquisit<^  productions  were  once 
pronounced  below  critieisin. — Ed, 

Agreeing  as  I  do  with  these  remarks  in  the  main,  I  venture  to  observe 
that  in  my  mind  they  ascribe  too  much  influence  upon  the  early  fate  of 
Mr.  W.*s  poems  to  the  £.  Review,  lliat  those  poems  were  not  generally 
ttdmired  from  the  first,  was,  in  my  opinion,  their  own  fault,  that  is  to  say, 
arose  principally  from  their  being  works  of  great  genius,  and  consequently, 
thouf^h  old  as  the  world  itself,  in  one  way,  yet  in  another,  a  new  thing  un- 
der tlic  sun.  Novelty  is  delightful  when  it  is  understood  at  once,  when  it 
is  but  the  old  faimiliar  matters  newly  set  forth ;  but  here  was  a  new  world 
presented  to  the  reader  which  was  also  a  strange  world,  and  most  of  those 
who  had  grown  to  middle  a^e  acquainted  with  the  old  world  only,  aud 
chiefly  with  that  part  of  it  which  Wiis  least  like  Wordswortirs, — the  hither 
part,  out  of  sight  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser  and  the  old  English  Poets  in  gen- 
eral, could  never  learn  their  way,  or  find  themselves  at  home  there. 

Peritxlical  literature  can  hardly  be  said  to  create  public  taste  aud  opin- 
ion :  I  l)elieve  it  does  no  more  than  strongly  reflect  and  thereby  concentre 
aud  strcnt^hen  it.  The  fashionable  journal  is  expecte<l  to  be  a  mirror  of 
public  opinion  in  its  own  party,  a  brilliant  magnifying  mirror,  in  which  the 
mind  of  the  public  may  see  itself  Kxik  larf^o  and  handscMue.  Woe  be  to  the 
mirror  if  it  presumes  to  give  pictures  and  images  of  its  own ! — it  will  fiiU 
t<»  the  ground,  even  if  not  shivered  at  once  by  |)opular  indigimtion.  Such 
publicatitms  depend  for  their  muintenaneo  on  the  public  which  they  are  to 
teach,  tuul  must  thorefi»re,  like  the  pastor  of  a  voluntary  flock,  pi|H>  wdy 
iiueli  tunes  as  suit  their  auditor  s  sense  of  harmony,    lliev  ^  not  atli>r<l  t< 
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parodies  and  pretended  imitations  of  them  ;  they  roust  hare  sunk 
at  once,  a  dead  weight,  into  the  slough  of  oblivion,  and  have 
dragged  the  preface  along  with  thorn.  But  year  after  year  in- 
creased the  number  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  admirers.  They  were 
found  too  not  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  reading  public,  but 

make  veDtures,  liko  warin-Leortcd  disiutcrested  iudividuals.  It  is  far  from 
my  intentioa  to  deny,  that  the  boldest  things  are  often  said,  the  most  ex- 
travagant novelties  broached  in  publications  of  this  kind :  that  the  strongest 
and  most  sweeping  assertions,  fit,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  startle  and 
shock  even  the  cold  and  careless, — ascriptions  of  saintly  excellence  to  men 
whose  unchristian  acts  of  duplicity  or  cruelty  are  undcnied  and  undeniable 
—of  worse  than  human  fully  and  wickedness  to  men,  whom  millions  have 
regarded  with  reverential  gratitude,  and  this  in  the  way  of  mere  assertion, 
with  no  attempt  ot  proof,  or  only  the  merest  shadow  of  a  shade  of  one,— 
references  to  the  authority  of  accusers,  who  are  themselves  resting  their 
vngue  and  vioh'nt  oliarges  on  the  authority  of  previous  accusers  and  bitter 
enemies-  -will  never  be  ventured  upon  in  the  public  journal.  We  have  liad 
evidence  enough  in  our  day  to  the  contrary.*  Still  I  aver  that  such  things 
are  not  done  till  nothing  but  truth  and  charity  is  risked  iu  the  doing  of 
them ;  till  the  mass  of  readers  are  known  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  that 
these  bold  utterances  will  move  them  not  at  all,  or  only  with  a  pleasurable 
excitement.  Again,  the  chief  contributors  to  the  leading  periodicals  are  for 
the  most  part  a  class  of  persons  opposed  to  essential  novelty ;  able  mea 
more  or  less  advanced  beyond  the  period  of  impressible  youth,  whose  intel- 
lectual frame  is  set, — who  are  potent  in  exposing  new  follies  and  false  pre- 
tensions ;  but  slow  to  understand  tlie  fresh  products  of  genius,  unwilling 
even  to  believe  in  them.  It  is  by  the  young,  or  at  least  by  the  youthful, 
that  accessions  to  the  old  stores  of  thought  and  imagination  are  welcomed 
and  placed  in  the  treasury.  Still  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  journal, 
which  especially  professed  faith  in  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  humaa 
race,  and  to  be  o]>en'eyed  to  wodern  excellence,  should  have  shown  itself 
blind  to  the  merits  of  a  body  of  poetry,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  age,  in 
its  noblest  and  most  refined  characteristics,  is  more  amply  and  energetically 
maniffsted  than  in  any  other.  lYhen  the  luminary  first  appearcil  above 
the  horizon,  those  admirers  of  new  light  declared  it  to  be  nothing  better 
than  green  cheese,  yet  assailed  it  with  as  violent  outcries  as  if  they  thought 
it  was  able  to  set  the  world  on  fire.  If  these  criticisms  excited  "a  great 
laugh,"  this  shows  with  how  little  expenditure  of  wit  a  great  laugh  may  be 

'  For  some  considerable  evidence  on  these  points  I  refer  the  render  to 
Note  10  in  Vol.  ii.  (pp.  656-878),  of  Archdeacon  IIare*B  new  work,  The 
Mission  of  the  Comforter,  itc,  which  contains  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  charges  brought  ogainst  Martin  Luther  of  late  years,  including  those  of 
B«)8suct,  ond  a  most  animated  and  luminous  exposure  of  the  perversirus  and 
transmutations,  rather  than  misrepresentations,  of  his  teaching,  imj  atablr 
to  oertatn  reviewers. 
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oliiefly  among  young  men  of  strong  sensibility  and  meditatire 
minds ;  and  thoir  admiration  (inflamed  perhaps  in  some  degree 
by  opposition)  was  distinguished  by  its  intensity,  I  might  almost 
say,  by  its  religious  fervor.  These  facts,  and  tho  intellectual 
energy  of  tho  author,  which  was  more  or  less  consciously  felt» 
where  it  was  outwardly  and  even  boisterously  denied,  meeting 
with  sentiments  of  avprsion  to  his  opinions,  and  of  alarm  at  their 
consequences,  produced  an  eddy  of  criticism,  which  would  of  itself . 
have  bonie  up  the  poems  by  the  violence  with  which  it  whirled . 
(them  round  and  round.  With  many  parts  of  this  preface  in  the 
/j  sense  attributed  to  them  and  which  the  wonls  undoubtedly  seem 
'  to  authorize,  I  never  concurred  ;  but  on  tho  contrary  objected  to 
them  as  erroneous  in  principle,  and  as  contradictory  (in  appear- 
ance at  least)  both  to  other  parts  of  the  same  preface,  and  to  the 
author's  own  practice  in  the  greater  part  of  the  poems  them- 
selves.    Mr.  Wordsworth  in  his  recent  collection  has,  I  find,  de- 

excited ;  for  whatever  talents  in  that  way  the  writers  may  have  posseted 
and  on  other  occasions  shown,  I  think  they  displayed  none  of  them  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Wordsworth.  Ilie  same  kind  of  attack  has  been  repeated 
of  late  years  with  a  far  more  cunning  malice  and  amusing  injustice,  without 
exciting  any  general  laughter  ut  all,  simply  because  the  time  for  laughing 
at  a  great  poet  is  over  and  gone.  If  any  laughter  is  hoard  now  it  is  but  an 
echo  of  the  past : — if  there  be  any  minds  that  have  been  dwelling  in  eaves 
under  the  earth  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  M^y  may  suppose  that 
Wordsworth's  fame  has  never  risen  above  the  horizon.  Not  that  every 
man  of  sense  must  needs  bow  down  before  it ;  there  are  clever  persons  who 
deny  the  greatness  of  Milton;  some  ingenious  critics  .have  pronounced 
Homer  a  liarbariun,  others  have  decried  Sliakspenre,  many  have  looked 
upon  Pindar  as  a  '*  crazy  fellow,**  and  Spenser  is  thought  even  by  some  of 
the  poetical  a  very  gi*eut  bore.  In  like  manner  there  may  bo  a  man  of 
sense  who  has  no  sense  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Wordsworth^s  writings ;  but 
to  be  ignorant  of  their  power  and  influence  is  to  be  ignorant  of  the  mind  of 
the  age  in  relation  to  poetry.  The  laugliter  of  thirty  years  ago  must  have 
been  chiefly  produced  by  a  sense  of  the  contrast  between  the  great  concep 
tion  of  tho  Poet  entertained  by  a  few,  and  the  small  conception  whieh  the 
many  were  then  alone  able  to  form  of  it.  **  lie  strides  on  so  far  before  us," 
said  Mr.  Coleridge  of  his  frieird,  "that  he  dwarfs  himself  in  the  distanee.* 
People  saw  him  as  a  dwarf  y^t  hod  a  suspicion  that  he  might  is  reality  be 
a  giant.  One  advantage  of  the  present  time  to  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  this. 
that  poetry  is  not  now  the  fashion.  We  bestow  our  **  ignorance^  incapa 
bilUt/  and  presumption,**  or  at  least  our  superficiality,  incompetence  and 
hastiness  on  the  religious  tract  or  controversial  pamphlet,  and  poetry 
is  resigned  to  those  who  have  a  true  taAte  for  it  and  study  it  in  earnest. 
-S.C.] 
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• 
graded  this  prefatory  disquisition  to  tho  end  of  his  second  vohimei 
to  be  read  or  not  at  the  reader's  choice.*  But  he  has  not,  as 
far  as  I  can  discover,  announced  any  change  in  his  poetic  creed. 
At  all  events,  considering  it  as  the  source  of  a  controversy,  in 
which  I  have  been  honored  more  than  I  deserve  by  the  frequent 
conjunction  of  my  name  with  his,  I  ^.hink  it  expedient  to  declare 
once  for  all,  in  what  points  I  coincide  with  the  opinions  supported 
in  that  preface,  and  in  what  points  I  altogether  diflcr.  But  in 
order  to  render  myself  intelligible  I  must  previously,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  explain  my  views,  first,  of  a  Poem ;  and  sec- 
ondly, of  Poetry  itself,  in  kind,  and  in  essence.     •'.  .  n\-  j  c-f  ^c<.-t'/ 

The  oflice  of  philosophical  disquisition  consists  in  just  distinr^ 
tion  ;  while  it  is  tho  privilege  of  the  philosopher  to  preserve  him- 
self constantly  aware,  that  distinction  is  not  division.  In  order 
to  obtain  adequate  notions  of  any  truth,  we  must  intellectually 
separate  its  distinguishable  parts  ;  and  this  is  the  technical  process 
of  philosophy.  But  having  so  done,  wc  must  then  restore  them 
in  our  conceptions  to  tho  miity,  in  which  they  actually  co-exist ; 
and  this  is  the  result  of  philosophy.  A  poem  contains  the  same 
elements  as  a  proso  composition ;  the  diiTerenee  therefore  must 
consist  in  a  diflcrent  combinatiou  of  them,  in  consequence  of  a 
diflercnt  object  being  proposed.  According  to  the  diflerence  of 
the  object  will  be  the  diflerence  of  the  combination.  It  is  possi- 
ble, that  the  object  may  be  merely  to  facilitate  the  recollection 
of  any  given  facts  or  observations  by  artificial  arrangement ;  and 
the  comi^osition  will  be  a  poem,  merely  because  it  is  distinguished 
from  prose  by  metre,  or  by  rhyme,  or  by  both  conjointly.  In  this, 
the  lowest  sense,  a  man  might  attribute  the  name  of  a  poem  to 
the  well-known  enumeration  of  tho  days  in  the  several  monthh  ; 

•  ["  TIio  observations  prefixed  to  that  jwrtion  of  these  Volumes  \vLich 
WAS  published  many  years  ago,  under  the  title  of  Lyrical  Ballads,  have  so 
little  of  a  special  application  to  the  ^rcat  part  of  the  present  enlarged  and 
diversified  collection,  that  they  could  not  with  propriety  stand  as  an  Intro- 
duction to  it  Not  deeming  it,  however,  expedient  to  suppress  that  exposi 
tion,  slight  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  of  the  feelings  which  had  determined  the 
^oice  of  the  subjects,  and  the  principles  whicli  had  regulated  the  composi* 
tion  of  these  Pieces,  I  liave  transferred  it  to  the  end  of  the  second  volume, 
to  be  attended  to,  or  not,  at  tho  pleasure  of  the  Reader."  Prcf.  to  edition 
of  1815. 

Tliit  preface  is  now  to  be  found  in  Vol.  ii.  p.  303,  of  the  edition  of  1840 
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^  Thirty  days  hath  September,   , 
April,  June,  and  November,"  Ac 

and  othen  of  the  same  class  and  purpose.  And  as  a  partKnilai 
pleasure  is  found  in  anticipating  the  recurrence  of  sounds  and 
quantities,  all  compositions  that  have  tliis  charm  superadded* 
ivhatcver  be  their  contents,  may  be  entitled  poems. 

So  much  for  the  superficial  form.  A  diflcrence  of  object  and 
contents  supplies  an  additional  ground  of  distinction.  ^^Cho^hn* 
mediate  pur|^8e  may  be  tlie  communication  of  truths ;  either  of 
truth  absolute  and  demonstrable,  as  in  works  of  scieMe;  or  of ^ 
tacts  experiehccdraiitl  recordetl,  as  in  history.  Pleasure,  and  thai 
"of  the  liighesT  and  most  pcnnanent  kind,  may  result "irdriTlhe  at- 
tainmcut  of  the  end  ;  Tut  it  i^on[fs'eit  the  immeaiatd  enct.  Tn 
other  works"  the  c^>inmunication"ofpleasure  may  be  the  immediate 
purpose  ;  and  though  truth,  either  moral  or  intellectual,  ought  to 
be  the  ultimate  end,  yet  this  will  distinguish  the  character  of  tho 
author,  not  the  class  to  wliich  tlie  work  belongs.  Blest  indeed  is 
tliat  state  of  society,  in  which  the  immediate  purpose  would  be 
baflled  by  the  perversion  of  the  proper  ultimate  end ;  in  which 
no  charm  of  diction  or  imagery  could  exempt  the  Batiivllus  even 
of  an  Anacrcon,  or  the  Alexis  of  Virgil,  from  disgust  and  aver* 
siou ! 

But  the  communioation  of  pleasure  may  be  the  immediate  ob- 

ject  of  a  work  not  metrically  composed ;  and  that  object  may 

Rave  been  in  a  high  degree  attained, lis  m  novels  and  romances. 

Would  then  the  mere  superaddition  ofmctre,  with  or  without 

rhyme,  entitle  these  to  the  name  of  poems  ?     The  answer  is. 

that  nothing  can  permanently  please,  which  does  not  contain  ia 

itself  the  reason  why  it  is  so,  and  not  otherwise.     If  metre  be 

,^\  8U[)eraddcd,  all  other  parts  must  be  made  consonant  with  it. 

''*>They  must  be  such,  as  to  justify  the  perpetual  and  distinct  atten^ 

'^tion  to  each  part,  which  an  exact  correspondent  recurrence  of 

4iccent  and  sound  are  calculated  to  exqite.     The  final  definition 

then,  so  deduced,  may  be  thus  \vnnh*d.^A  joom  ig  that  speci^^ 

of  composition,  M'hieh  is  opposed  to  works  of  science,  by  pro4>psing 

for  its  immediate  object^  pleasure,  not  truth  ;  and  from  all  other 

specics-^iarmg^fs  object  in  common  with  it) — it  is  djscrimi- 

natod  by  proposing  to  itself  such  delight  from  the  tclide,  as  ii^ 

compatible  with  a  distinct  gratification  from  each^j^qmfonent 
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Coiiirovcrsy  is  not  seldom  excited  in  consequence  of  the  dispu-^ 
tants  attachirig^ach  a  different  meaning  to  the  same  word  i_and 
in  few  instances  has  this  been  more  sTnking,  than  in  disputes  con 
^.erning  the  present  subicct.^   If  a  man  chooses  to  call  every  com- 
position a  poem,  which  is  rhyme,  or  measure,  or  both,  I  must 
leave  his  opinion  uncontrovertcd.     The  di^linctipn^  is  at  least 
competent  to  characterize  the  writer's  intention.     If  it  were  sub- 
joined, that  the  whole  is  likewise  entertaining  or  aflecting,  as  a 
tale,  or  as  a  series  of  interesting  reflections,  I  of  course  admit  this 
as  another  fit  ingredient  of  a  poem,  and  an  additional  merit. 
But  if  the  definition  sought  lor  be  that  of  a  legitimate  pocm^  J  --r 
answer,  it  must  bc^ne,^|ieparts  of  which  mutually  support  aiid.^^  ^' 
cx|)jam  "cach*^ other ;   all  in  their  proportion  harmonizing  with,     ^'^ 
and  8uppo'ffirTg"njcji!ir^sTan3  luilucnces  of  mctricaLar-^-^^t}:.- 

rangemcnt.     The  philosophic  critics  of  all  ages  coincide  witli  the  .\\  v,  ^ 
iirTunate  Judgment  of  all  countries,  in  equally  denying  the  praiso^!;  J  - ' 
o£ji4^st  poem,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  series  of  striking  lines  o^dis-^^  '       -. 
tichcs^^ach  of  which,  absorbing  the  whole  attention  of  the  rca(Ier  r  • 

to  itFclf,  becomes  disjoined  from  its  context,  and  forms  a  separate 
whole,  instead  of  a  harmonizing  part ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to 
nn  unsustained  comjwHilion,  from  which  the  reader  collects  ra])idly  » 
llio  grncral  rrnult  unattnirtnl  by  the  component  ]iartH.  Tiio 
reader  should  bo  carried  forward,  not  merely  or  chiefly  by  the 
mechanical  impulse  of  curiosity,  or  by  a  restless  desire  to  arrive 
at  the  final  solution  ;  but  by  the  pleasurable  activity  of  mind  ex- 
cited by  the  attractions  of  the  journey  itself.  Like  the  motion 
of  a  serpent,  which  the  Egyptians  made  the  emblem  of  intellect- 
ual power ;  or  like  the  path  of  sound  through  the  air : — at  every 
Btep  he  pauses  and  half  recedes,  and  from  the  retrogressive  move- 
ment collects  the  force  which  again  carries  him  onward.  Pra- 
cijntandus  est  liber  sjnritus,  says  Petronius  most  happily.*     The 

*  [Tlicse  words  occur  in  the  passiigc  in  which  Petronius  is  supposed  to 
Attack  LucAQ.  CiCtcri  enhn,  out  non  vidcrunt  viam  qua  irietur  ad  carmen, 
nitt  vham  thmicrunt  calcare,  Ecce^  belli  civilU  ingens  opus  qidnqnis  attigerit, 
ft  hi  plenum  literh,  sub  onere  labetur.  Non  enim  res  gestte  versibns  compre- 
ftcndendit  suntf  quod  longe  melius  Ilislorici /aciuni ;  sedper  ambages^  Deo* 
rumque  ministerial  etfabulosum  sententiarum  tonnentwn  pracipilatidus  est 
liber  spiritus  ;  %U  potiun  farentis  animi  vaiicinalio  appareat,  quam  religiosa 
orationis  sub  test ibus  fides :  ianquam  si  placet  hie  impetus^  etiamsi  nondum 
rtcepit  ultimam  manum.   Satyric.  p.  63,  edit  Lug,  Bat,  1623.    And  tlien  fol-  ; 

lows  a  specimen  of  a  new  Pharsalia,  which  n  great  many  learrcd  critics,  to 
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dpithet,  libef,  here  balances  the  preceding  verb;  and  it  ib  not 
easy  to  conceive  more  meaning  condensed  in  fewer  words. 

But  if  this  should  be  admitted  as  a  satisfactory  character  of  a 
poem,  we  have  still  to  seek  for  a  definition  of  poetry.  The  writ- 
ings of  Plato  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Bumet*s  Theory  of  the 
Earth,*  furnish  undeniable  proofs  that  poetry  of  the  highest  kind 
may  exist  without  metre,  and  even  without  the  contradistinguish- 
ing  objects  of  a  poem.  The  first  chapter  of  Isaiah — (indeed  a 
very  large  proportion,  of  the  whole  book) — is  poetry  in  the  most 
emphatic  sense ;  yet  it  would  be  not  less  irrational  than  strange 
to  assert,  that  pleasure,  and  not  truth  was  the  immediate  object 
of  the  prophet.  In  short,  whatever  specific  import  wo  attach  to 
the  word,  f  oetry,  there  will  bo  found  involved  in  it,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  that  a  poem  of  any  length  neithcrcnn  be,  nor 
ought  to  be,  all  poctr)'.  Yet  if(^  ha^mon^y^l«~vilji^^  is  to  be 
produced,  the  remaining  parts  must  be  preserved  in  keejiingwith 
the  poetry;  and  this  can  be  no  otherwise  eflected  than  by  such  a 
studied  selection  and  artificial  arrangement,  as  will  partake  of  one, 
though  not  a  peculiar  property  of  poetry.  And  this  again  can  be 
no  other  than  the  property  of  exciting  a  more  continuous  and  equal 
attention  than  the  languago  of  j^ruso  aims  at,  whether  colloquial 
or  written. 

My  own  conclusions  on  the  nature  of  ]K>etry,  in  th<  stric'-cst 
use  of  the  word,  have  been  in  part  anticipated  in  some  cf  the  re- 
marks on  the  Fancy  and  Imaginaticn  in  the  first  part  of  this 
work.  What  is  poetry  ? — is  so  nearly  the  same  question  with, 
what  is  a  poet  ? — that  the  ansM'cr  to  the  one  is  involved  in  the 
solution  of  the  other.     For  it  is  a  distinction  resultirg  from  the 

the  confusion  of  ordinary  readers,  prefer  to  Lucao*8.  Douzs  says,  «e  Aicfi^ 
impetum  plurii/aeere,  quam  treeenta  Cordiibulensii  illiui  volt  fitna.— i5£] 

PetroniuB  !^-ftU  the  mused  "weep  for  thee, 
But  every  tear  shall  scald  thy  memory.— 

So  speaks  Cowper  in  a  strong  passage  upon  this  '*  polished  a«d  high  fiuishVI 
foe  to  truth,"  in  his  poem  called  the  Progress  of  Error.  Soi  ihey's  edit  toL 
?uL  pp.  155,  156.— S.  C] 

•  [Tellurii  77uoria  Sacra.  London,  1681 :  by  Thomas  Durnet,  D.D.  The 
work  was  translated  into  English  by  order  of  King  Charles,  and  was  in  a 
uxth  edit  in  1726.  The  author,  a  native  of  Scothmd,  and  Master  of  Sut 
tx>n*8  Hospital,  Londsn,  wrote  also  J)e  Statu  Mortmrum  et  ReBHfgtnttum^ 
and  several  other  books,  died  Sep.  27,  1715.— 8.  C] 
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[^^itsclf,  which  sustains  and  modifies /the  imaf^e^ 

and  emotions  of  the  poet's  own  mind. 

The  poet,  described  in  ideal  perfection,  brings  the  whole  soul 

of  man  into  activity^^ith  the^  subordinatToii  oF  its  fiicuTlies  to 

each  other  accordTng_to   thc^r  Irelative  worth  and  dignity.     He 

^dililiififis  a  tone  and  spirit  of  unity,  J^hai_hlenda*.iin4_Xa8  it  were) 

/jTtfjg^^ch  into  each,  by  that^^synthciic-  and  niagicaLpowef,^to 

^=^peRich  I  would  exclusively  appropriate  the  name  of  imagination.  , 
This  power,  first  put  in  action  by  the  will  and  understanding, 
andjotained  uiicter  their  irrcmissive^hough  gentle  and  unno 
ticod,   control,   Jaxis   cjfcrtur   hahcnis^   reveals    itself    in  ..tho^ 

<'  TSarahc9"oi<^'roncTreuieiif>)Y  opposite  or  discordant  yialiticsj^ 
Pamcncss,  witli  difference  ;  ortlTc  gencralwith  the  concrete ;  the 
idea  with  tlio  linage  ;  the  individual  with  the  representative  ; 

\/thc  seiise  of  novelty"  arul  freshness  with  old  and  familiar  ob[ects  ; 
a  more  than  usual  state  of  emotion  with  more  than  usual  order ; 
judgment  ever  awake  and  steady  self-possession  with  enthusiasm 
and  feeling  profound  or  vehement ;  and  while  it  blends  and  har- 
monizes the  natural  and  the  artificial,  still  subordinates  art  to 
nature  ;  the  manner  to  the  matter ;  and  our  admiration  of  the 
jK)et  to  our  sympathy  with  the  poetry.  Doubtless,  as  Sir  John 
Davies  observes  of  the  soul — (and  his  words  may  with  slight 
alteration  be  applied,  and  even  more  appropriately,  to  the  poetio 

Imagination) — 

I 
DoubtlcBn  this  could  not  be,  but  that  she  turus        ^«^  ^ 
Budios  to  9pxTii  by  sublimation  strange,  ^  i  '  "^  •"  ' 

As  fire  converts  to  fire  the  things  it  burns,       ^Y' » '  ^   ' 
As  we  our  fomlinto  our  nature  change.  i /"' 

From  their  gross  matter  she  abstracts  MWrfornu,      \(^'J^       ' 
And  draws  a  khid  of  quiutcssonce  from  things ; 
Which  to  lier  proper  nature  she  transforms  '|jU 

To  bear  them  liglit  on  her  celestial  wings. 

77p4M  does  pIic,  when  from  individual  MtaUi       ^  ^ 
She  doth  abstract  the  universal  kinds ; 
Which  then  re-clothcd  in  divers  names  and  fates 
Steal  access  Ihrouyh  the  senses  to  our  minds,* 

Finally,  Gooil  Sense  is  the  Body  of  i)oetic  genius,  Fanejr  ttf 

*  [Of  the  Soul  of  Man,  •.  4.    Mr.  Coleridge's  alterations  are  prioted  in 
ttAlies.-^A^l  ^  T 
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Drapery,  Motion  its  Life,  and  Imagipatioa  the  Soul  that  is  aTery* 
«(r&ere,  and  in  each ;  and  forms  all  into  one  graceful  and  intelii* 
gent  whole.  ^ 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  SPECIFIC  SYMPTOMS  OF  POETIC  POWER  ELUCIDATED  IN  ▲  CRIT* 
ICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  SIIAKSPEARE's  VENUS  AND  ADONIS,  AND  RAPS  OP 
LUCRECE.t 

In  the  application  of  these  principles  to  purposes  of  practical 
criticism,  as  employed  in  the  appraisement  of  works  more  or  less 
imperfect,  I  have  endeavored  to  discover  what  the  qualities  in  a 
poem  are,  which  may  bo  deemed  promises  and  specific  symp> 
toms  of  poetic  power,  as  distinguished  from  general  talent  deter- 
mined  to  poetic  composition  by  accidental  motives,  by  an  act  of 
the  will,  rather  than  by  the  inspiration  of  a  genial  and  produc- 
tive  nature.  In  this  investigation,  I  could  not,  I  thought,  do 
better,  than  keep  before  me  the  earliest  work  of  the  greatest 
genius,  that  perhaps  human  nature  has  yet  produced,  our  myriad' 

.  mt7idcdt  SliakPi)care.  I  mean  the  Vknus  and  Adonis,  and  the 
LucuKCK ;  works  which  give  at  once  strong  promises  of  the 
strength,  and  yet  obvious  proofs  of  the  immaturity  of  his  genius. 
From  these  I  abstracted  the  following  marks,  as  characteristics 
of  original  poetic  genius  in  gem'ral. 

^/  1.  In  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  the  first  and  most  obvious  ex 
ccllcnce  is  the  perfect  sweetness  of  the  versification ;  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  subject ;  and  the  power  displayed  in  var}'ing  the 
march  of  the  Avords  without  passing  into  a  loftier  and  more  ma- 
jestic rhythm  than  was  demanded  by  the  thoughts,  or  permitted 
by  the  propriety  of  preserving  a  sense  of  melody  predominant. 

*  [T)io  reador  is  referred  i^eticrally  to  Mr.  Colcrid^  •  Lectures  on  Sbak* 
ipoare.  IV.  pp.  10-22— AW. J 

f  fSee  ^Vt»rk^  IV.  pp.  48-50.— AU] 

t  Ar;//)  fiVfuavovc,  ti  phnifto  %vhieh  I  hnvo  borrowed  from  a  Greek  mook, 
A'lto  applieH  it  to  n  l^itriiireh  of  Constantinople.  I  might  have  said,  that  I 
Jive  roclttiincd,  riitlier  than  borrowed  it :  for  it  seeint  to  belong  to  Shaks 
)eare,  dejure  Mingulari  ft  t  •  priv'degio  nainra.  ^  , 
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The  delight  iu  richness  and  sweetness  of  sound,  even  to  a  fault} 
excess,  if  it  be  evidently  original,  and  not  the  result  of  an  easily 
imitable  mechanism,  I  regard  as  a  highly  favorable  promise  in 
the  compositions  of  a  young  man.  Thejnan  that  hath  not  ^usic^ 
in  jiis  soul*  can  indeed  nejrcr^Jjrgeiiuinc  j)oct._  Imagery,— 
(even  taken  from  nature,  much  more  when  transplanted  from 
books,  as  travels,  voyages,  and  works  of  natural  history), — aflect- 
ing  incidents,  just  thoughts,  interesting  personal  or  domestic 
feelings,  and  with  these  the  art  of  their  combination  qjt  iu.t££lfix? 
t^ip  in  the  form  of  a  poem, — may  all  by  incessant  eflbrt  be 
acquired  as  a  trade,  by  a  man  of  talent  and  much  reading,  who, 
as  I  once  before  observed,  has  mistaken  an  intense  desire  of  poetic 
reputation  for  a  natural  poetic  genius  ;  the  love  of  the  arbitrary 
end  for  a  possession  of  the  peculiar  means.  But  the  sense  of  mu- 
sical delight,  M'ith  the  power  of  producing  it,  is  a  gift  of  imagina- 
tion ;  and  this  together  with  the  power  of  reducing  multitude  into 
unity  of  eflect,  and  modifying  a  series  of  thoughts  by  some  one  pre- 
dominant thought  or  feeling,  ma^^^be^ciiltivatfid  nnd  in^prnvcd^bul 
£gji  tif  ypjrJMjJfinrnnd.  It  wjft  these  that "  ]X)ctaJ2£LScitur  no7ifU.*^ 
\/2.  A  second  jn'omisc^aTgjniu^Js  the^oice  of  subjects  very  re- 
mote from  tiie  private  interests  and  circtmistanccs  of  the  writei 
liniiscTr  At  least TTiave  found,  that  where  the  subject  is  takeu 
'Immediately  from  the  author's  personal  sensations  and  expe- 
riences, the  excellence  of  a  particular  poem  is  but  an  equivocal- 
mark,  and  often  a  fallacious  pledge,  of  genuine  poetic  powei 
We  may  perhaps  remember  the  tale  of  the  statuar}',  who  hao 
acquired  considerable  reputation  for  the  legs  of  his  goddesses, 
though  the  rest  of  the  statue  accorded  but  indi/Ferently  with  ideal 
beauty ;  till  his  wife,  elated  by  her  husband's  praises,  modestly 
acknowledged  that  she  had  been  his  constant  model.  In  the 
Vexus  axd  Adonis  this  proof  of  poetic  power  exists  even  to  ex- 
cess. It  is  throughout  as  if  a  6uiK>rior  spirit  more  intuitive,  more 
intimately  conscious,  even  than  the  characters  themselves,  not 
only  of  every  outward  look  and  act,  but  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
(he  mind  in  all  its  subtlest  thoughts  and  feelings,  were  placing 
the  whole  before  our  view ;  himself  meanwhile  unparticipating 
in  the  passions,  and  actuated  only  by  that  pleasurable  excite- 
ment,  which  had  resulted  from  the  energetic  fervor  of  his  own 
*  [*'  The  man  that  hath  not  musio  in  himsclC — ^Merchant  of  Venice,  it 

ML  l.-Aif.] 
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ipirit  ID  80  vividly  exhibiting  what  it  had  so  aoouratdj*  and  pro* 
ibundly  contemplated.  I  think,  I  should  have  conjectured  from 
these  poems,  that  even  then  the  great  instinct,  which  impelled 
the  po3t  to  the  drama,  was  secretly  working  him  in,  prompting 
him — by  a  series  and  never  broken  chain  of  imagery,  always 
vivid  and,  because  unbroken,  often  minute  ;  by  the  highest  eflbrt 
ojjthe  picturesque  in  words,  of  which  words  are  capable,  higher 
perhaps  than  was  ever  realized  by  any  other  poet,  even  Dante 
not  excepted  ;* — to  provide  a  substitute  for  that  visual  language, 
that  constant  intervention  and  running  comment  by  tone,  look 
and  gesture,  which  in  his  dramatic  works  he  was  entitled  to  ex- 
pect from  the  players.  His  Venus  and  Adonis  seem  at_oiice  the 
characters ,  themselves,  and  the  whole  representation  of  those 
characters  by  the  jiiost  cniisiimjcqatc  ^ctoi-s<.  YojtiuflefiPiJo  be  told 
notlinig,  but  to  see  and  hear  every  thing.  Hence  it  is,  from  iho 
perpetual  activity  of  attention  required  ou  the  part  of  the  reader; 
from  the  rapid  flow,  the  quick  change,  and  the  playful  nature  of 
the  thoughts  and  images;  and  above  all  from  the  alienation, 
and,  if  I  may  hazard  such  an  expression,  the  utter  aloofness  of 

•  ["  Consider  how  he  paints,"  Bays  Mr.  Carlyle,  "  be  has  a  great  power 
of  vision ;  seizes  the  very  type  of  a  thin^^;  presents  that  and  nothing  more. 
You  remember  the  first  view  lie  gets  of  the  Hall  of  Dite ;  red  pinnacle,  red 
hot  cone  of  iron  ghiwing  through  the  immensity  of  gloom ; — so  vivid,  to 
distinct,  visible  at  onee  and  forever !  It  is  as  an  emblem  of  the  whole 
genius  of  Dante."  "  Milton,"  says  Jessing  in  his  LaokiNui,  "can  indeed  fill 
no  galleries.  Yet  is  the  Par.  Lost  the  first  Epic  after  Homer  no  whit  th« 
less  because  it  affords  few  pictures,  than  the  History  of  Christ  is  a  Poem. 
because  we  can  not  put  so  much  as  a  naiFs  head  upon  it  without  hitting  on 
a  place  which  has  employed  a  crowd  of  the  greatest  artists."  **  A  poetic 
picture  is  not  necessarily  that  which  can  be  convertcl  into  a  material  pic- 
ture ;  but  every  stroke  or  combination  of  strokes,  by  which  the  Poet  makes 
his  object  so  sensuous  to  us,  that  we  are  more  conscious  of  this  object  than 
of  his  words,  may  be  called  picturesque."  Thus  Dante*s  Bquilla  da  lonteno 
(Purg.  c.  viii.  I.  5)  may  well  be  called  a  picture.  His  picture  words  have 
not  (lone  much  for  the  nmterial  painter*s  art,  if  we  m:iy  judge  by  Flaxmaa** 
illustrations.    Tlie  famous  image  in  the  Purgatorio 

solo  guardando 
A  guisa  (11  Icon  qumido  si  ik>s{c, 

is,  as  has  been  shown,  not  a  more  presentation  of  **pic(Hrabie  tnaiter^  bat 
a  picture  ready  drawn  and  "  so  clearly  visible  that  the  pencil  can  not  make 
its  outline  clearer."  (See  Art.  on  Pindar.  Q.  Review,  ^lareh  1834.)  Yet  it 
would  l)e  nothing  in  a  material  painting,  because  tho  illnstrattoQ  and  ihf» 
thing  illustrateil  could  not  l)e  given  t<tgethcr. — S.  C] 
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the  poet's  own  feelings,  from  those  of  which  he  is  at  once  the 
painter  and  the  analyst ; — ^that  though  the  very  subject  can  not 
but  detract  from  the  pleasure  of  a  delicate  mind,  yet  never  was 
poem  less  dangerous  on  a  moral  account.     Instead  of  doing  as 
Ariosto,  and  as,  still  more  oflensivcly,  ^yieland  has  done,  instead 
of  degrading  and  deforming  passion  into  appetite,  the  trials  of 
love  into  the  struggles  of  concupiscence  ; — Shakspeare  has  here 
represented  the  animal  impulse  itself,  so  as  to  preclude  all  sym 
pathy  with  it,  by  dissipating  the  reader's  notice  among  the  thou- 
sand outward  images,  and  now  beautiful,  now  fanciful  circum* 
stances,  which  form  its  dresses  and  its  scenery  ;  or  by  diverting 
our  attention  from  the  main  subject  by  those  frequent  witty  or 
profound  reflections,  which  the  poet's  ever  active  mind  has  de- 
duced from,  or  connected  with,  the  imagery  and  the  incidents. 
Tlie  reader  is  forced  into  too  much  action  to  sympathize  with  the 
merely  passive  of  our  nature.     As  little  can  a  mind  thus  roused 
and  awakened  be  brooded  on  by  mean  and  indistinct  emotion,  as 
the  low,  lazy  mist  can  creep  u])on  the  surface  of  a  lake,  while  a 
strong  gale  is  driving  it  onward  in  wav^uMHid.  billows. 
Y3.  It  has  been  before  observed  thatnmagg^  however  beautiful, 
though  faithfully  copied  from  nature,  and  as  accurately  repre-  j 
sented  in  words,  do   not   of  themselves  characterize  the  poet  | 
^!hcy_bccQmfi4)rpofs  of  orin^iuaLgeniiis  only-as-iar  aa  tliey-arei 
modified  by  a  predominant  passion  ;>.ojr  by  associated .  thoughts- or  * 
images  awakeucd Ly.  that  passiou  ;.  or  when  they  have  the  eflcct 
of  reducing  multitude  to  unity,*  or^  succesgioputo-im'  instant ;,  or  ,. 
lastly,  whciTahum^n  and  intellectual  life  is  transferred  to  theoLV 
^ronrlhejJ0cr8j)wn  spirit,. 

Whicli  shoots  its  being  through  earth,  sea,  and  air.f 

In  the  two  following  lines  for  instance,  there  is  nothing  objec- 
tionable, nothing  which  would  preclude  them  from  fonning,  in 
their  proper  place,  part  of  a  descriptive  poem  : 

Ik'hold  yon  row  of  pinos,  thnt  sliorn  and  bow'd 
liond  from  tho  sen-blast,  seen  nt  twilight  eve. 

*  ["Ihe  truth  is,  he  does  not  possess  imngtnation  in  its  highest  form,— 
that  of  stamping  il  piii  nelf  unor    Table  Talk,  VI.  p.  497. 

'<Tbo  Imagination  modifies  images,  and  gives  unity  to  variety ;  it  tees  tU 
things  at  once,  il  piU  nelP  unor    1  b.  p.  5 1 8.— -fici] 

t  [France.    An  Ode.    Mr.  C.'s  P.  W.  p.  104.— iii/.] 
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Snt  with  a  small  alteration  of  rhythm,  the  same  words  would 
be  equally  in  their  place  in  a  book  of  topography,  or  in  a  deserip 
tivc  tour.  The  same  image  will  rise  into  a  semblance  of  poetry 
if  thus  conveyed : 

Yon  row  of  bleak  and  visioDary  pines, 
By  twilight  glimpse  discerned,  mark  I  how  they  flee 
From  the  fierce  sea-blast,  all  their  tresses  wild 
Streaming  before  them. 

I  have  given  this  as  an  illustration,  by  no  means  as  an  instanoe^ 
of  that  particular  excellence  which  I  had  in  view,  and  in  which 
Shakspeare  even  in  his  earliest,  as  in  his  latest,  works  surpasses 
all  other  imets.  It  is  by  this,  that  he  still  gives  a  dignity  and  a 
passion  to  the  objects  which  he  presents.  Unaided  by  any  pre- 
vious excitement,  they  burst  upon  us  at  once  in  life  and  in 
power, — 

"  Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mouutaiu  top)  with  sovereign  eye.*** 

**  Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetie  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaii.iug  on  things  to  come-* 

•  •*••• 

Tlie  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endured, 
And  the  sad  augurs  moek  their  own  presage 
Incertainties  now  crown  themselves  assur*d. 
And  Peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 
Now  M'ith  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
3Iy  love  looks  fresh,  and  Death  to  me  subscribes, 
Since  spite  of  him,  Til  live  in  thi^  poor  rhyme, 
Wliile  he  insults  o*cr  dull  and  speechless  trihea. 
And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument. 
When  tyrant*s  crests,  and  tombs  of  brass  are  spent.**! 

As  of  higher  worth,  so  doubtless  still  more  charaeteristie  of 
poetic  genius  docs  the  imagery  become,  when  it  monlds  and 
colors  itself  to  the  circumstances,  passion,  or  character,  present 
and  foremost  in  the  mind.  For  unrivalled  instances  of  this  ex« 
cellence,  the  reader's  own  memory  will  refer  him  to  the  Lkar, 
Othello,  in  short  to  which  not  of  the  **  greats  ever4iving,  deail 
man's*'  dramatic  works  ?  Inopcm  me  copiafedt.  How  true  it 
is  to  nature,  he  has  himself  finely  expressed  in  the  instance  of 
love  in  his  98th  Sonnet. 

*  [SliakbpcareV  83d  Sonnet.— isUL]  f  [Sonnet  evil— £tf.] 
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**  From  yott  hare  I  been  absent  In  tbt  spring, 

When  proud-picd  April  drcst  in  all  itt  trim. 

Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  things ; 

That  heavy  Saturn  laugh*d  and  lcnp*d  with  him. 

Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 

Of  diflferent  flowers  in  odor  and  in  hue, 
,  Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell. 

Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluek  them,  where  they  grew; 

Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white, 

Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 

They  were,  tho*  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight. 

Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 

Yet  secni'd  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away. 

At  with  your  tftadow^  J  with  these  did  play  T* 

Scarcely  less  sure,  or  if  a  less  valuable,  not  less  indispensablo 
mark 

Tovtfiov  fdv  iroiTfTov 


oau^  prffia  yevvaiov  XuKoif\ 


will  the  imagery  supply,  when,  with  more  than  the  power  of  the 
painter,  the  poet  gives  us  the  liveliest  image  of  succession  with 
the  feeling  of  simultaneousness  :— 

With  this,  he  breaketh  from  the  sweet  embrace 
Of  those  fair  arms,  which  bound  him  to  her  breast. 
And  homeward  thi  ugh  the  dark  laund  runs  apace  ;— 

Look  I  how  a  bright  star  uhootcthfrom  the  iky. 
So  glidee  he  in  the  night  from  Vennu*  f^e.} 

V^4.  The  last  character  I  shall  mention,  which  would  prove  m* 
deed  but  little,  except  as  taken  conjointly  with  the  former  ;— 
yet  without  which  the  former  could  scarce  exist  in  a  high  degree, 
and  (even  if  this  were  possible)  would  give  promises  only  of  tran« 

•  [See  Table  Talk,  VL  p.  452.  for  ^Ir.  Coleridge's  generol  view  of 
8hakspcare*s  Sonnets,  and  also  Mr.  Kuight*s  valuable  essay  on  the  same 
subject  in  tlmt  beautiful  edition  of  our  great  poet  by  M'hich  he  has  rendered 
80  signal  and  enduring  a  service  \jo  the  cause  of  Euglish  literature.— JE</.] 

f  [Ari«toph.  liantc^  v.  9G-7.  Mr.  Frcre,  in  the  tone  of  the  Bacchus  of 
the  play,  tianslat^^s  thus : 

llicrc'n  not  one  hearty  Foot  amongst  them  all 
That's  lit  to  risque  an  adventurous  valiant  phrase. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Coleridge  meant  by  yovifio^  Trotiyr^C  the  genaiue 
poet.— AU] 

f  [Venus  and  Adonis. — Ed.} 
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wtory  flashea  and  a  meteoric  power  ;«'J8CdepthJancJMineigy  of 
^oughO    No  man  was  ever  yet  a  great  poet»  without  being~liit 
nnrsame  time  a  profound  philosopher.     For  poetry  ia  the  blos- 
som and  the  fragrancy  of  all  human  knowledge,  human  thoughts, 
human  passions,  emotion,  language.     In  Shakspeare's  poems  the 
creative  power  and  the  intellectual  energy  wrestle  as  in  a  war 
embrace.     Each  in  its  excess  of  strength  seems  to  threaten  the 
extinction  of  the  other.     At  length  in  the  drama  they  were  ree- 
onciled,  and  fought  each  with  its  shield  before  the  breast  of  tho 
other.     Or  like  two  rapid  streams,  tiiat,  at  their  first  meeting 
within  narrow  and  rocky  banks,  mutually  strive  to  repel  each 
other  and  intermix  reluctantly  and  in  tumult ;  but  soon  finding 
a  wider  channel  and  more  yielding  shores,  blend,  and  dilate,  and 
flow  on  in  one  current   and  with  one  voice.     The  Venx'S  and 
Adonis  did  not  perhaps  allow  the  display  of  the  deeper  passions. 
But  the  story  of  Lucrctia  seems  to  favor  and  even  demand  their 
intenscst  workings.     And  yet  we  find  in  Shakspcare's  manage 
mcnt  of  the  tale  neither  pathos,  nor  any  other  dramatic  quality. 
There  is  the  same  minute  and  faithful  imagery  as  in  the  former 
pocm^  in  the  same  vivid  colors,  inspirited  by  tho  same  impetuous 
"^igor  of  thouglft^  and  diverging  and  contracting  with  the  same 
activity  of  the  assimilative  and  of  the  modifying  faculties ;  and 
with  yet  a  larger  display,  a  yet  wider  range  of  knowledge  and 
reflection ;  and  lastly,  with  the  same  perfect  dominion,  often 
domination,  over  the  whole  world  of  language.     What  then  shall 
we  say  ?  even  this  ;  that  Shakspeare,  no  mere  child  of  nature  ; 
no  automaton  of  genius  ;  no  passive  vehicle  of  inspiration  pos- 
sessed by  tho  spirit,  not  possessing  it ;  first  studie<l  patiently, 
meditated  deeply,  understood  minutely,  till  knowledge,  become 
habitual  and  intuitive,  wedded  itself  to  his  habitual  feelings,  and 
at  length  gave   birth  to  that  stupendous  power,  by  which  ho 
stands  alone,  with  no  equal  or  second  in  his  own  class ;  to  that 
power,  which  seated  him  on  ono  of  the  two  glory-smitten  sum- 
mits of  the  poetic  mountain,  with  Milton  as  his  compeer  not 
rival.     While  the  former  darts  himself  forth,  and  passes  into  all 
the  forms  of  human  character  and  passion,  the  one  Proteus  of 
the  fire  and  tho  flood  ;  the  other  attracts  all  forms  and  things 
to  himself,  into  the  unity  of  his  own  ideal.      All  things  and 
modes  of  action  shape  themselves  anew  in  tho  being  of  Milton  : 
whilo  Shakspeare  becomes  al!  things,  yet  forever  remaining  him- 
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self.*     0  what  great  men  hast  thou  not  produced,  £nglanfl,  mj 
country  I— Truly  indeed — 


We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue,  (J 

Which  Shnkspeare  spake ;  the  faith  and  morals  hoH 
Which  Milton  held.     In  every  thing  "we  are  sprung 
Of  earth*s  first  blood,  have  titles  manifaliLf 


r,r 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


8TBIKING  POINTS  OF  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  TUE  POETS  OF  TlIS 
PRESENT  AGE  AND  THOSE  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  AND  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURIES — ^WISII  EXPRESSED  FOR  THE  UNION  OF  THE  CHARAC- 
TERISTIC MERITS  OF  BOTH. 

Christendom,  from  its  first  settlement  on  feudal  rights,  haa 
been  so  far  one  great  body,  however  imperfectly  organized,  that 
a  similar  vpirit  will  be  found  in  each  period  to  have  been  acting 

♦  ("Shal<»peftre*8  poetry  U  characterless,  that  is,  it  does  not  reflect  the 
individiml  Shnkspeare ;  but  John  Milton  is  in  every  lino  of  the  Paradise 
Lo8t"    Table  Talk,  VI.  p.  312.— JSi/.] 

t  [Mr.  Wordsworth's  P.  W.  iii.  p.  190.  eilit.  1840.— JSi/.] 
[Mr.  Wordsworth**  noble  Preface,  often  referred  to  in  these  pages,  con- 
tains  as  high  a  tribute  to 


>  that  mighty  orb  of  song 


Tlie  divine  Milton - 


(«o  quote  the  author's  words  in  another  place)  as  one  great  poet  could  pay 
to  another.  (See  also  his  three  fine  sonnets  relating  to  Milton,  Poet 
Works,  iii.  pp.  188-90  )  It  would  have  been  out  of  his  way  to  speak  of 
Milton*s  prose — though  such  prose  as  none  but  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost 
could  have  written.  If  matter  is  hpiritus  in  coagulo^  as  some  philosophers 
aver,  this  grand  Milton ic  prose  may  fancifully  be  called  poistM  in  coagiU^ 
Yet  I  think  it  is  more  truly  and  properly  prone  than  the  high-strained  pa*" 
•ages  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

J>.mte  is  by  some  accounted  a  greater  poet  tluin  Milton,  as  being  a  greater 

'  "  When  Lcibnitx  calls  matter  the  eUep-etate  of  the  monads,  or  when 
Hemsterhuis  names  it — den  geronnenen  6reirt— curdled  spirit, — there  lies  u 
meaning  in  these  expressions,  &c.**  Tranase,  Id,  \\  190.  Sec  also  Lit.  Re 
mains,  V.  p  221. 
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in  all  its  members.  The  study  of  Shakspeore's  ^ofifis— (I  do 
not  include  his  dramatic  works,  eminently  as  they  too  deserve 
that  title) — ^led  me  to  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  contem- 
porary  poets  both  in  England  and  in  other  countries.  But  my 
attention  was  especially  fixed  on  those  of  Italy,  from  the  birth  to 

philoeophcr ;  I  think  that  he  showed  the  philosopher  in  his  poetry  too 
much  to  be  tlic  best  of  poets,  especially  in  the  Paradisa,  A  poet  should 
avoid  scieuce,  which  is  ever  in  a  process  of  change  and  development,  and 
iibtde  by  the  fixed  and  eternal ;  great  part  of  that  thirteenth  century  lore 
contained  in  Dante  s  poem  is  dead,  and  but  for  tlie  poetic  spices  with  which 
it  is  embalmed,  and  the  swathe-bands  of  the  poetic  form  in  which  it  is  pre- 
served, would  long  since  have  been  scattered  abroad,  like  any  unsepulchred 
diibt  and  ashes.  I  am  here  speaking  of  physics  and  metaphysics :  if  wise 
reflect  iiNis,  just  sentiments  and  deep  moral  and  spiritual  maxims  are  referred 
to  in  this  comparison,  theu  surely  the  English  poet  has  greatly  the  advan- 
tiif(c  in  thought  and  still  more  in  expression.  Pliilosophy  in  the  song  of 
Milton  is  better  harmonized  with  poetry  tlian  in  that  of  Dante;  it  is  fused 
into  the  poetic  mass  by  something  accompanying  it  which  appeals  to  the 
heart  and  moral  being ;  or  it  is  introduced  obliquely,  with  a  touch  of  ten- 
derness, which  brings  it  into  unirnm  with  the  humim  actions  and  passions  of 
the  ]K)em,  as  in  that  beautiful  passage. 

Others  apart  sate  on  a  hill  retired — ' 

which  seems  so  like  a  new  voice  o'f  The  Preacher^  pathetically  satirixing 
the  efforts  of  man  after  speculative  knowledge  and  insight  There  is  to  be 
sure  some  fictitious  or  defunct  astronomy  and  ipherology  in  the  great  poem 
of  Milton  ;9  but  it  is  lightly  touched  on  and  imaginatively  presented ;  com* 
pare  the  passages  that  treat  of  these  subjects  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  espe- 
cially that  noble  speech  of  the  Angel*  in  the  eighth  bcK>k,  with  the  first 
and  second  cantos  of  the  ParadUo;  surely  the  later  poetry  is  to  the  earlier 
as  **  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr,"  so  far  does  it  exceed  in  richness  and  poetic  grace. 
liizzarra  Teologia  I  says  a  Commentator  on  a  passage  in  the  Purgatoric 
(C.  iii.  L  18).  Bizzarra  Filo»oJia  may  we  say  of  that  in  the  Paradlto  (C  L 
at  the  end),  which  begins  finely,  but  ends  with  making  specific  gravity  de- 
pend upon  original  sin;  unless  nothing  but  a  fanciful  flight  is  intended 
What  a  pomp  of  philosophy,  exclaims  M.  Merian,  speaking  of  this  passage,— 
and  all  to  usher  in  a  foolery  1  '*  Every  great  poet  is  a  profound  philoso 
pher :"  that  is,  he  sees  deep  into  the  life  and  soul  of  the  things  which  art 
already  known — and  has  a  special  mastery  over  them ;  but  is  not  necessarily 
beyond  his  ago  in  speculative  science.  Certainly  this  can  not  bo  predicated 
either  of  Dante  or  of  Milton. 

1  own  myself  of  the  vulgar  herd  in  greatly  preferring  the  first  to  the 
cither  sections  of  Dante*s  Poem — ^nay  even  venture  to  think,  that  if  it  hod 


■  Par.  tiost,  h.  ii.  1.  655-61.  t  lb,  b.  iii.  1.  481,  et  seq. 

'  Tines  39-178. 
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the  death  of  Shakspeare ;  that  being  the  country  !ii  which  tha 
fine  arts  had  been  most  sedulously,  and  hitherto  most  successfully 
cultivated.  Abstracted  from  the  degrees  and  peculiarities  of  in- 
dividual genius,  the  properties  common  to  the  good  writers  of  each 
period  seem  to  establish  one  striking  point  of  diflerence  between 
the  jioctry  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  that  of  the 

not  rnnm  lx)th  more  8trikin<^  tlinn  those  two  other  ports  in  its  general  striic- 
lurc  and  more  abundant  in  passages  of  power  and  of  beauty,  the  Vlvhia 
Ctinmrdia  would  never  have  been  a  famous  poem  at  all  The  mere  plan  of 
icseribing  the  unseen  world  in  three  divisions  would  not  have  made  it  so; 
there  were  Paradise  Losts  before  Milton's  whieh  it  would  be  time  lost  to 
read.  Milton  is  finer  in  Hell  than  in  Heaven,  finest  of  all  in  his  earthly 
Paradise,  and  Dante*s  Inferno  is  better  than  his  Purgatorio  or  ParaaUo,  be- 
cause he  eould  put  more  of  this  earth  into  it,— eon  form  it  more  to  the  only 
world  the  form  of  which  he  was  acquainted  with.  Men  can  not  make  bricks 
without  straw  nor  fine  houses  without  bricks  or  stones,  nor  fine  poems 
without  sensuous  material. 

The  Dhina  Commcdta  is  more  considerable  in  religion  and  ecclesiastical 
politics,  I  think,— on  which  last  head  there  was  some  accordance  betwixt 
its  author  and  Milton, — than  for  its  pliilosophy ;  the  highest  conception  of 
it  is  that  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  that  it  is  *'  the  soul  of  the  Middle  A^es  ren 
dered  rhythmically  visible" — the  voice  of  "  ten  Christian  couturies ;'' — "  the 
Tlwnight  they  lived  by  Ixwlied  forth  in  everlasting  music"  Its  author  is 
f^reat,  as  Mr.  C.  ol^scrves,  from  •*  fiery  empliasts,"  and  intensity  rather  than 
from  eomprchfusivencHS  or  catholicity  of  spirit.  His  was  "m»t  a  great 
Catholic— was  even  a  narrow  sectarian  mind."  If  Mediicvalism  in  Dante*8 
day  was  a  sectarian  thinrif,  cut  off  from  thought  expanding  beyond  it — then, 
when  the  torch  had  not  been  kindled  in  the  lumd  of  Des  Cartes,  and  the  re- 
volt against  the  dominant  Aristotelianism  was  yet  to  begin,  what  must  it  be 
now,  when  thought  has  been  expanding  during  six  more  centuries,  whilst  It 
remains  fixed,  rigid — ^not  lifeless  as  a  mummy — but  imprisoning  the  life  it 
has  with  bands  and  cerements  in  a  body  of  death ! 

But  Dante*s  imai;ination  was  as  mediroval  as  his  theolo<?y  and  philosophy ; 
hovering  continually  between  the  horrible  sublime  and  the  hideous  gro- 
tesque, and  sometimes  saved  only  from  the  ridiculous  by  the  chaste  severity 
of  a  style  whieh  is  the  very  Diana  of  poetical  compositions.  Witness, 
amongst  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  his  Minos,  whom  he  has  equipped  with  a  tail 
long  and  lithe  enough  to  go  nine  times  round  his  body ! — the  wise  conqueror 
and  righteous  judge  is  degrade<l  into  a  worse  monster  than  the  Minotimr,  in 
order  that  he  may  indicate  every  circle  in  a  fantastic  hell  down  to  the  ninth 
and  last.  How  would  Pindar  have  been  horror-stricken  to  see  the  Hero  thus 
turned  into  a  hideous  automaton  sign-post  1  In  Daute*s  hands  the  demigod 
sinks  into  the  beastman,  while  in  those  of  Milton  devils  appear  as  deities,  fit 
indeed  to  obtain  adoration  from  the  dazzled  mind, — ^uot  frightful  fiends  but 
wicked  angels — specious  and  sctluctive  ns  they  actually  are  to  the  human 
heart  and  imagination.    Milton  has  borrowed  from  Dante,  but  how  ban  he 
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present  age.  The  remark  may  perhaps  be  extended  to  the  lister  art 
of  painting.  At  least  the  latter  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  ibrmer. 
In  the  present  agethe  poet — (I  would  wish  to  be  understood  as 
speaking'  generally,  and  without  allusion  to  individual  names)— 
seems  to  propose  to  himself  as  his  main  object,  and  as  that  which  is 
the  most^aractcristic  of  his  art,  new  and  striking  images  7  with 

multiplied  his  Bplondors,  how  nobly  exchanged  his  "  detestable  borrori*"  for 
a  png(  nntry  of  IIcll  that  for  exceeds  the  luminous  pomp  of  hit  Paradise  io 
iublimity  and  beauty ! 

AVe,  who  feel  thus  can  enter  into  Mr.  Carlyle's  high  notion  of  Dante*f 
genius,  yet  own  the  justice  of  Mr.  Landor*s  searching  and  severe  criticism 
upon  the  products  of  it,  though  the  two  views  appear  dissimilar  as  day  and 
night.  The  one  displays  the  D.  C.  under  a  rich  moonlight,  which  clothes 
its  dreary  flats  and  rug^c<l  hollows  with  sublime  shadow ;  the  other  under 
a  cold  keen  dawning  daylight,  which  shows  the  whole  landscape,  but  not  ita 
noblest  countenance.  Mr.  C.  so  far  idcafhet  his  Hero  Poet,  that  without 
keeping  out  of  view  his  characteristic  faults  he,  with  a  far  finer  economy, 
converts  them  into  cognate  virtues  ;  the  poet's  stern,  angry  temper,  for  in* 
stance,  appears  through  Mr.  C.'s  glorifying  medium  like  earnest  sincerity, 
religious  severity,  a  spiritual  sadness ;  and  ho  contrasts  his  "  implacaUe^ 
grim-trenchant  face**  with  his  '*  soft  ethereal  soul**  more  beautifully  perhaps 
than  quite  truthfully ;  for  Dante's  soul  was  not  all  softness.  Indeed  it 
escapes  this  powerful  advocate  that  the  heroic  poet  was  bitter.  Are  the 
noblest  minds  embittered  then  by  evil  and  calamity  t  Do  they  r/oMe  them- 
selves tffiV/i  curning  a*  with  a  garment^  and  forget  that  judgment  as  well  aa 
vengeance  belongs  to  God  ?  Dante's  soul  was  full  of  pity,  say  other  ap<ilo> 
gists,  but  he  deemed  it  sinful  to  commt:»erate  those  whom  God's  justice  had 
condemned*  Justice  forsooth ! — and  how  knew  he  whom  God  had  condemned-— 
that  He  had  sunk  Brutus  and  Cassius  into  the  nethermost  pit,  and  doomed 
poor  Pope  Celestine  to  be  wasp-stung  to  all  eternity  on  the  bonks  of 
Acheron  ?  I  deny  not  his  pity  or  his  piety ;  yet  I  say  that  thus  to  fabri- 
cate visions  of  divine  wrath  upon  individuals  was  a  bad  sigQ»both  of  his  age 
and  of  himself— the  sign  of  a  violent  and  presumptuous  spirit  Again,  are 
the  noblest  minds  moody  and  mournful  as  Dante  is  described  to  have  been  I 
Rather  they 

bate  no  jot 

Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  boar  up  and  steer 

Right  onward. 

Thus  did  John  Milton,  whom  with  Mr.  Landor  I  can  not  help  honoring  and 
admiring  above  any  other  poet  of  past  times  except  Shakspeare.  His  in* 
deed  was  what  Mr.  Carlyle  ascribes  to  Johnson,  "  a  gigantic  calmness" — nay 
more,  an  almost  angelic  serenity  and  cheerfulness ;  to  judge  from  the  toQ« 
of  his  writings  with  which  the  tenor  of  his  life  seems  to  agree. — S.  C.] 

*  For  a  striking  account  of  these  **  detestable  horrors'*  see  Mr.  Leigh 
Runt's  Fancy  and  Imagination 

VOL.  III.  M  ^  T 
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incideiitii  chat  interest  the  aflections  or  excitethe  cariosity.  Both 
his  characters  and  his  descriptions  he  renders,  as  much  as  possible, 
specific  and  individual,  even  to  a  deforce  of  portraiture.  In  hi? 
diction  and  metre,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  comparatively  care- 
less. The  measure  is  either  constructed  on  no  previous  system,  and 
acknowledges  no  justifying  principle  but  that  of  the  writer's  con- 
venience ;  or  else  soiiie  mechanical  movement  is  adopted,  of  which 
one  couplet  or  stanza  is  so  far  an  adequate  specimen,  as  that  the 
occasional  diflercnccs  appear  evidently  to  arise  from  accident,  or 
the  qualities  of  the  language  itself,  not  from  meditation  and  an 
intelligent  purpose.  And  the  language  from  Pope's  translation 
of  Homer,  to  Darwin's  Temple  of  Nature,*  may,  notwithstanding 
some  illustrious  exceptions,  be  too  faithfully  characterized,  as 
claiming  to  be  poetical  for  no  better  reason,  than  that  it  would 
be  intolerable  in  conversation  or  in  prose.  Though  alas  I  even 
our  prose  writings,  nay  even  the  style  of  our  more  set  discourses, 
strive  to  be  in  the  fashion,  and  trick  themselves  out  in  the  soiled 
and  over-worn  fniery  of  the  meretricious  muse.  It  is  true  thai 
of  late  a  great  improvement  in  this  respect  is  observable  in  oui 
most  popular  writers.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  this  recurrence 
to  plain  sense  and  genuine  mother  English  is  far  from  being  gen- 
eral ;  and  that  the  composition  of  our  novels,  magazines,  public 
harangues  and  the  like  is  commonly  us  trivial  in  thought,  and 
yet  enigmatic  in  expression,  as  if  Echo  and  Sphinx  had  laid  their 
heads  together  to  construct  it.  Nay,  even  of  those  who  have 
most  rescued  themselves  from  this  contagion,  I  should  plead  in- 
wardly guilty  to  the  charge  of  duplicity  or  cowardice,  if  I  with- 
held my  conviction,  that  few  have  guarded  the  purity  of  their 
nativc-jongue  with  that  jealous  care^which  the  Gublime  Dante 
in  his  tract  ^Dc"7ifrro/ga/^c^£/e^/^i;ai. declare  to  be  tlie  first  duty 
of  a  poet.f     For  language  is  the  armory  of  the  human  mind; 

•  First  published  in  1803. 

f  [Sec  I.  c  xtx.  8.  ii.  c.  i.  The  spirit  brcntUiug  in  this  Fragment  inuy  jus- 
tify what  Mr.  C.  says;  but  Dante  does  not  appear  to  Imvo  med  tlio  expret- 
Bion  attributed  to  him  in  the  text. — JCd] 

It  Bcems  probable  that  Mr.  Coleridge  alluded  to  the  following  passage, 
wlhch  I  found  written  by  bin  hand  in  a  copy  of  tlie  first  edition  of  Joan  of 
Aro. 

Drgnf  di  9ommo  $lilo  sono  U  tamme  Co$e,  do  i,  FAmore,  fa  Libertd^  la 
Virtu^  rimmortalUd,  e  quelle  altre  Cote  eke  per  eagion  di  esse  sono  nella 
Uente  nostra  eoneeputi ;  per  ehe  per  niun  Aceidenie  non  siano  faite  vilL 
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and  at  onoe  contains  the  trophies  of  its  past,  and  the  weapons  of 
its  future  conquests.  Animadverte,  says  Hobbes,  quam  fit  ab 
improprietate  verbomm  pronum  haminibus  prolabi  in  errares 
circa  ipsas  res/*  Sat  [vcro],  says  Sennertus,\  in  lidc  vit^B 
hrcvitate  ct  vaturre  obscuritafe,  rerum  est,  quibus  cognascendis 
tempns  impendatur,  tit  [confasis  et  mulfivocis]  scrmonibus  t»i^ 
trlligendis  illudcomumcre  opus  non  sit,  [Ehea  !  qnantas  strages 
paravere  verba  nubila,  qua  tot  dicunt  ut  nihil  dicunt ; — nubes 
poiius,  e  quibus  et  in  rebus  politicis  et  in  ecclcsia  turbines  et 
tonitnta  erumpunt !]  Et  Proinde  rccte  dictum  putamus  a  Pla- 
t07te  in  Gorgia  :  og  &¥  tic  dt^duara  eldsl,  eVaeiai  nal  lun^YftaTa: 
et  ab  Epicfcto,  *^QX^  natdevaibtg  ^  xwr  6ro/idrwp  inlaxB^ftg :  ei 
jyrudcntissime  Galenvs  scribit,  ^  Toir  dyofidrat^  X(fn^*S  la^jirfietaa 
xal  7^1^  libff  nffayfiuiMP  innoQunei  ytftaaty, 

Egregie  vcro  /.  C  Scaligcr,  in  Lib,  7.  de  Plantis:  Est 

Guardisi  adunque  ciancuno,  €  discerna  quelle  che  dicemo :  €  quando  wuole 
qiuste  Kotnme  Conr  puramente  cantarfj  prima}  bevendo  nel  Fonie  di  JClicanOp 
ponfj^a  nieuramtnte  a  rncoorclntn  liyra  it  nommo  PUUro,  e  €ontumaiamfni4 
cow  hid.  Ma  a  fart  quritla  Canzone,  e  queste  Diviaione,  come  $i  dee  qui  i 
la  Vifficoltdt  qui  i  la  Fatica  :  percio  che  mai  setiza  Actime  ^Inffegno,  ne  jmjyi 
Aettiduiidd'Arte,  ne  semaAbito  di  Seienze,  noti  n  potrd/are.  £  qitCMii  non^ 
qnefli,  che*l  Poeta  nel  L.  VL  de  la  Kneide  chiami  Diletti  da  Dio,  edala  ardenig 
Virlu  alzati  al  Cielo,  e  Figlinoli  di  Dio,  avegna  che  Jignrafamente  parlL 

E  perd  gi  con/estta  la  Sciocchezza  di  coloro,  i  quali  aenza  Arte,  e  Menia 
Scienza,  confidando  zi  nolamente  del  loro  Jngegno,  si  pongono  a  cantar  Jom- 
mamente  le  Cone  nomme,  Adunque  censino  quenli  tali  da  tanta  loro  Prettun- 
tione,  e  eeperla  loro  naturale  Deaidiazotio  Oche,  non  vogliano  FAquila^eite 
altamente  vola,  imitare. 

Danto,  dc  la  volgnre  Eloquenzo,  1.  iL  c  4.* — S.  0.] 

*  [Exnminatio  et  Emendatio  Mathanatica  hodiernce,  (DiaL  IL  ToL  It. 
p.  83  of  Moleswortirn  e<lit.)— S.  C. 

f  [Sec  t!ie  chapter  p.  193,  De  nomhiihtu  noviz  ParaeeUieiz  in  his  folio 
works,  Lcyden  1G76.  Hie  words  in  brackets,  are  not  in  the  ori^nol,  and 
there  are  several  omissions. — Ed,  Tlie  sentence  cited  as  from  the  Gorgtai» 
is  not  contained,  I  believe,  in  that  dialo^^uo. — S.  C] 

'  Tliat  is,  wuitinf;  for,  and  soizinr]^  the  moment  of  deep  Feeling,  and  stir* 
ring  Imn^i^ination,  after  having  by  steadfast  accurate  Observation,  and  b^ 
culm  and  profound  Meditation,  filled  himself,  as  it  were,  with  his  subject 
— S.  T.  C. 

'  [Tins  Italian  version  of  the  treatise  De  vulg,  Eloq,  was  by  Trissino,  ae- 
eording  to  A.  Zcno  who  snys  that  the  translator  has,  in  many  places,  oon* 
founded  and  altered  the  sense.  The  Latin  tractate,  which  the  Editor  refers 
to,  is  by  Dante  himself.— S.  C] 
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primum,  inquit,  sapicntis  officiuin,  bene  Bcntire,  ut  sibi  yivat: 
proximum,  bene  loqui,  ut  palriro  vivat.** 

Soincihin^  analogous  to  the  materials  and  structure  of  modem 
poetry  I  seem  to  have  noticed — (but  here  I  beg  to  be  understood 
as  speaking  with  the  utmost  difEdence) — ^in  our  common  land- 
scape painters.  Their  foregrounds  and  intermediate  distances 
are  comparatively  unattractive  :  while  the  main  interest  of  the 
lahdscai)e  is  thrown  into  the  back-ground,  where  mountains  and 
torrents  and  castles  forbid  the  eye  to  proceed,  and  nothing 
tempts  it  to  trace  its  way  back  again.  But  in  the  works  of 
the  great  Italian  and  Flemish  masters,  the  front  and  middle 
objects  of  the  landscape  are  the  most  obvious  and  dcterminato, 
the  interest  gradually  dies  away  in  the  back-ground,  and  the 
charm  and  peculiar  worth  of  the  figure  consists,  not  so  much  in 
the  specific  objects  which  it  conveys  to  the  understanding  in  a 
visual  language  formed  by  the  substitution  of  figures  for  words, 
as  in  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  colors,  lines,  and  expression^ 
with  which  the  objects  are  represented.  Hence  novelty  of  sub- 
ject was  rather  avoided  than  sought  for.  Superior  excellence  in 
the  manner  of  treating  the  same  subjects  was  the  trial  and  test 
of  the  artist's  merit. 

Not  otherwise  is  it  with  the  more  polished  poets  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  esiMJcially  those  of  Italy.  The 
imagery  is  almost  always  general :  sun,  moon,  flowers,  br'?ezcs, 
murmuring  streams,  warbling  songsters,  delicious  shades,  lovely 
damsels  cruel  as  fair,  nymphs,  naiads,  and  goddesses,  are  the 
materials  which  are  common  to  all,  and  which  each  shaped  and 
arranged  according  to  his  judgment  or  fancy,  little  solicitous  to 
add  or  to  particularize.  If  we  make  an  honorable  exception  in 
favor  of  some  English  poets,  the  thoughts  too  are  as  little  novel 
as  the  images  ;  and  the  fable  of  their  narrative  poems,  for  the 
most  part  drawn  from  mythology,  or  sources  of  equal  notoriety, 
derive  their  chief  attractions  from  the  manner  of  treating  them ; 
from  impassioned  flow,  or  picturesque  arrangement.  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  present  age,  and  perhaps  in  as  faulty  an  extreme, 
they  placed  the  essence  of  poetry  in  the  art.  The  excellence,  at 
which  they  aimed,  consisted  in  the  exquisite  polish  of  the  diction, 
combined  with  perfect  simplicity.  This  their  prime  object  they 
attained  by  the  avoidance  of  every  word,  which  a  gentleman 
would  7iot  use  in  dignified  conversation,  and  of  every  word  and 
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phrase,  which  none  but  a  learned  man  tcauld  use ;  by  the  ita« 
died  position  of  words  and  phrases,  so  that  not  only  each  part 
should  be  melodious  in  itself,  but  contribute  to  the  harmony  of 
the  whole,  each  note  referring  and  conducting  to  the  melody  of 
all  the  foregoing  and  following  words  of  the  same  period  oi 
stanza  ;  and  lastly  with  equal  labor,  the  greater  because  unbe- 
traycd,  by  the  variation  and  various  harmonies  of  their  metrical 
movement.  Their  measures,  however,  were  not  indebted  for 
their  variety  to  the  introduction  of  new  metres,  such  as  have 
been  attempted  of  late  in  the  Alonzo  and  Imogen,*  and  others 
borrowed  from  the  German,  having  in  their  very  mechanism  a 
specific  overpowering  tune,  to  which  tlie  generous  reader  humoiB 
his  voice  and  emphasis,  with  more  indulgence  to  the  author  than 
attention  to  the  meaning  or  quantity  of  the  words  ;  but  which, 
to  an  ear  familiar  with  the  numerous  sounds  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets,  has  an  efTect  not  unlike  that  of  galloping  over  a 
paved  road  in  a  German  stage-wagon  without  springs.  On  the 
contrary,  the  elder  bards  both  of  Italy  and  England  produced  a 
far  greater  as  well  as  more  charming  variety  by  countless  modi- 
fications, and  subtle  balances  of  sound  in  the  common  metres  of 
their  country.  A  lasting  and  enviable  reputation  awaits  that 
man  of  genius,  who  should  attempt  and  realize  a  union  ; — ^Mi'ho 
should  recall  the  high  finish,  the  appropriateness,  the  facility,  the 
delicate  proportion,  and  above  all,  the  perfusive  and  omnipresent 
grace,  which  have  preserved,  as  in  a  shrine  of  precious  amber, 
the  Sparrow  of  Catullus,  the  Swallow,  the  Grasshopper,  and  all 
the  other  little  loves  of  Anacrcon  ;  and  which,  with  bright, 
though  diminished  glories,  revisited  the  youth  and  early  manhood 
of  Christian  Europe,  in  the  vales  off  Anio,  and  the  groves  of  Isis 

*  [Here  is  a  Btaoxa  of  this  overpowering  metre : — 

A  warrior  so  bold  and  a  virgin  so  brigbt 

Conversed  as  tbey  sat  on  the  green ; 
They  gazed  on  each  other  with  tender  delight : 
Alonso  the  brave,  was  the  name  of  the  knight, 

The  maid*s  was  the  fair  Imogcne. 

Mr.  Southey  adopted  this  metre  for  his  popular  balhkd— Mary  the  MaiA 
of  the  Inn.    Poet.  Works,  1838,  vol.  vi.  p.  3.— S.  C] 

f  These  thoug:hts  were  suggested  to  me  during  the  perusal  of  the  Mad- 
rigals of  Giovambatista  Strozzi  published  m  Florence  in  May,  1S9S,  by  Yam 
•ODS  Lorenzo  and  Fiiippo  Strozzi,  with  a  dedicution  to  their  paternal  unde^ 
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and  of  Cam ; — and  who  with  these  should  combine  the  keenei  in< 

Signor  Lfone  Strozzi,  Generale  delle  hattaglie  di  Santa  Chieta,  As  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  eitlier  the  poems  or  their  author  mentioned  in  any 
£n<^li«h  work,  or  to  have  found  them  in  any  of  the  common  collections  of 
lUilton  poetry  •/  nnd  as  the  little  -work  is  of  rare  occurrence ;  I  will  trans- 
cribe  a  few  specimens.  I  have  seldom  met  with  compositions  tliut  pos^ 
sessed,  to  my  feelings,  more  of  that  satisfying  entireness,  that  complete  ade* 
quateness  of  the  manner  to  the  matter  which  so  charms  us  in  Anacrcon, 
joined  with  the  tenderness,  and  more  than  the  delicacy  of  Catullus.  Trifles 
as  they  are,  they  were  probably  elaborated  with  great  care;  yet  in  the 
perusal  wo  refer  them  to  a  eiMmtaueous  enerpy  rather  than  to  voluntary 
eflfort  To  a  cultivated  taste  there  is  a  delight  in  per  faction  for  its  own 
sake,  independently  of  the  material  in  which  it  is  mimifcsted,  that  none  but 
a  cultivated  taste  can  understind  or  oppreciate. 

After  what  I  have  advanced,  it  would  appear  presumption' to  offer  a 
translation ;  even  if  the  attempt  were  not  discouraged  by  the  different  ge- 
nius of  the  Knglish  mind  and  language,  which  demands  a  denser  Ixxly  of 
thought  as  the  condition  of  a  hi^h  polish,  than  the  Italian.  I  can  not  but 
deem  it  likewise  an  advantage  in  the  Italian  tongue,  in  many  other  rospcK'ts 
inferior  to  our  own,  that  the  languago  of  jMietry  is  mure  distinct  from  that 
of  prose  than  with  us.  From  the  earlier  appearance  and  established  pri- 
nuicy  of  the  Tuscan  ]>oets,  concurring  with  the  number  of  independent 
states,  and  the  diversity  of  written  dialects,  the  Italians  have  gained  a  po- 
etic idiom,  as  the  Greeks  before  them  had  obtained  from  the  same  causes, 
with  greater  and  more  various  discriminations,  for  example,  the  Ionic  for 
their  heroic  verses ;  the  Attic  for  their  iambic ;  and  the  two  modes  of  the 
Doric  for  the  lyric  or  sacerdotal,  and  the  pastoral,  the  distinctions  of  which 
were  doubtless  more  obvious  to  the  Greeks  themselves  than  they  are  to  us. 

I  will  venture  to  add  one  other  observation  before  I  proceed  to  the  trans- 
criptign.  I  am  aware  that  the  sentiments  which  I  have  avowed  concerning 
the  points  of  difTorencc  between  the  poetry  of  the  present  age,  and  that  of 
the  period  between  1500  and  1C50,  are  t*ie  reverse  of  the  opinion  commonly 
entertained.  I  was  conversing  on  this  subject  with  a  friend,  when  the  ser- 
vant, a  worthy  and  sensible  woman,  coming  in,  I  placed  before  her  two  en« 
gravings,  the  one  a  pinky-colored  plate  of  the  day,  the  other  a  masterly 
etching  by  Sulvator  Itosa  from  one  of  his  own  pictures.  On  pressing  her  to 
tell  us,  which  she  preferred,  after  a  little  blushing  and  flutter  of  feeling,  she 
replied—*'*  Why,  that.  Sir,  to  be  sure  I  (pointing  to  the  ware  from  the  Fleet- 
street  print-shops)  ;-—it*s  so  neat  and  elegant.  Tother  is  such  a  ikrra/i'/r// 
slovenly  thing."  An  artist,  whose  writings  are  scarcely  less  valuable  than 
Lis  pictures,  and  to  whoso  authority  more  deference  will  be  willingly  puid« 
than  1  could  even  wish  should  be  shown  to  mine,  h:is  told  us,  and  from  his 
own  experience  too,  that  good  taste  must  bo  acquired,  and  like  all  other 
good  things,  is  the  result  of  thought  and  the  submissive  study  of  the  bes4 

'  [Gambo,  p.  603,  calls  this  edition  rara  ediziafte. — Kd.] 
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terest,  deeper  pathos,  manlier  reflection,  and  the  fireaher  and  more 

iDodeU'  If  it  be  asked,  <*But  what  shnll  I  deem  such T— the  answer  is; 
presume  those  to  be  the  best,  the  reputation  of  ivhieh  has  been  matured  into 
fiime  by  the  consent  of  ages.  For  wisdom  always  has  a  final  majority,  if 
not  by  oonvictiou,  yet  by  aoquicsceuce.  la  addition  to  Sir  J.  Reynolds  I 
may  mention  Harris  of  Salisbury ;  who  in  one  of  his  philosophical  disquisi 
tious  has  written  on  the  means  of  acquiring  a  just  taste  with  the  prectsioo 
of  Aristotle,  and  the  elegance  of  Quinctilian.* 

MADRIGALi. 

Gclido  suo  ruscel  cAiaro,  e  tranquUio 
liTinsegno  Amor  di  state  a  nuzzoH  giomo  g 
Ardean  le  selve,  ardean  le  piagge,  e  i  ccilL 
Ond  'to,  ch*  al  piu  gran  gielo  ardo  t  sfavUlo^ 
Subilo  corsi ;  ma  si  ptiro  adnrno 
Girsene  U  vidi,  che  turbat  noU  xoUi : 

^— ^^^■—  11  I  ^— ^— ^— ^^i^i^ 

'  [**0n  whom  then  can  he  rely,  or  who  shall  show  him  the  path  that 
leads  to  excellence  f  llie  answer  is  obvious,  lliuse  great  masters  who 
have  travelled  the  same  road  with  success  are  the  most  likely  to  cooduei 
others.  The  works  of  those  who  liave  stood  the  test  of  ages  have  a  daim 
to  that  respect  and  veneration  to  which  no  modem  can  pretend.  The  du- 
ration and  stability  of  their  fume  is  sufiicient  to  evince  that  it  has  not  be^n 
suspended  upon  the  slender  thread  of  fashion  and  caprice,  but  bound  to  the 
human  heart  by  every  tie  of  sympathetio  admiration.**  Reynolds.  DiMcmtrm 
ii.— AU] 

*  [See  Philological  Inquiries :  Part  ii.  chap.  zii.  especially  the  eoneludiiig 
para^^rnphs.  Tliis  Treatise  is  contained  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  collective  edition 
of  the  works  of  Harris, — by  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  in  two  vela 
4to.     London,  1801. 

James  Harris,  the  author  of  those  volumes,  was  bom  in  the  Close  of  Sal* 
bbury,  July  29, 1709— died  Dec  22, 1780.  He  is  best  known  as  the  author 
of  Hermes,  a  work  on  Universal  Grammar ;  which,  according  to  Bishup 
Lowth,  presents  "  the  most  beautiful  example  of  analysis  tlmt  has  been  ex* 
hil/itcd  since  tlie  days  of  Aristotle  :**  and  three  Treatises  concerning  Art, — 
Music,  Pttiutin.i^  and  Poetry,  and  Happiness, — which  imitate  the  method  of 
PLito,  and  are  written  with  admirable  distinctness.  Harris  was  not  given 
up  wholly  to  literary  pursuits,  and  domestio  and  social  amusements,  though 
posscBsctl  of  high  qualifications  for  both  the  one  and  the  other :  be  also 
took  a  part  in  public  life,  held  the  oflfico  first  of  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
then  fur  ulxMit  two  years  of  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  In  1774  he  became 
Secretary  and  Coniptrullcr  to  the  Queen.  Ho  represented  the  Borough  of 
Christ  Church  till  the  day  of  his  death,  was  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of 
his  parliamentary  duty  and  oecasionidly  took  a  share  in  debates.  See  Mo 
ruoirs  of  the  AuUior  by  his  S^m,  prefixed  to  his  works  — S.  C] 
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various  imagery,  lyhich  give  a  value  and  a  name  that  will  not 

Sol  mi  specchtnva,  e*n  doles  ombrosa  spoTula 

Mi  slava  inUnto  al  mormorar  deW  anda, 

Aure  dcW  angoscioso  viver  mio 

Rrjrigerio  soave^ 

E  doUe  5t,  che  piU  non  mi  par  grave 

Ne*l  arder,  n€*l  morir^  anz*  il  desio  / 

Dek  voVl  ghiacciOf  e  le  nubi,  e*l  tempo  ria 

Discacciaiene  omai^  che  Fonda  chiara, 

E  V  ombra  non  m^n  cava 

A  sehcrzarc,  e  cantar  per  suoi  bosckelU, 

E  pratifcsta  el  allegrezza  aUelli, 

Pacifiche^  ma  spesso  in  amorosa 

Ouerra  co^fiori^  e  V  erba 

Alia  Uagione  accrba 

Verdi  insegne  del  giglio  e  delta  rosa^ 

Mavete^  Aure^  plan  plan  ;  che  tregua  d  po$m^ 

So  non  pace,  io  ritrove ; 

E  so  ben  dove: — Oh  rago,  e  mansueto 

SguardOf  oh  labbra  d^ambrosia,  oh  rider  Uet^i 


Hot  come  itn  scogUo  siassi, 

Utrr  come  un  rio  se*nfugge, 

Ed  hor  cnid*  orsa  rugge, 

lltr  canta  angclo  plo :  ma  che  nanfamf 

E  che  nonfammif  O  sassi, 

O  rivif  0  bclne,  o  Dii,  guesla  mia  vaga 

Non  sOf  se  ninfa,  o  maga, 

Non  so,  se  donna,  6  Dea, 

Non  so,  se  dolce  d  rea  ? 

Piangcndo  mi  bttciasle, 
E  rit/cndo  il  nrgasle  : 
In  doglia  hebbivi  pia, 
Jnfesta  hebbivi  ria : 
Nacque  gioia  di  pianti, 
Dolor  di  riso :  O  amanli 
Miseri,  habbiaie  insieme 
Ognor  paura  e  speme. 

Bel  Pior,  tu  mi  rimembri 

La  rugiadosa  guancia  del  bel  vim  i 

E  si  vera  Vassembri, 

C4«*n  te  sovente,  eovK  in  lei  m^aJU^ 
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pass  away  to  the  poets  who  have  done  honor  to  our  own  timat^ 
and  to  those  of  our  immediate  predecessors.* 

El  hor  del  vago  riso, 

Ift/r  del  sereno  sguardo 

lo  pur  ckco  ristuardo.    Ma  gualfugge^ 

O  Rosa,  il  matlin  lieve  7 

E  chi  te,  come  neve, 

E'l  viio  cor  Uco^  e  la  mia  vifa  sirugge  7 


Anna^  mia,  Anna  dolce,  ok  sempre  mutm 

E  piu  ckiaro  eoncctUo, 

Quanta  dolcezza  scnto 

III  sol  Anna  diccndo  7    lo  mi  pur  prutm, 

AV  qui  tra  noi  rilruovo^ 

Ale  trd  cicli  armonia^ 

Che  del  bel  nofne  suo  piU  dolee  $ia  i 

Ailro  il  Ciclo,  allro  Amore^ 

Allro  non  suona  CEcco  del  mio  core. 


Hor  ckeH  prato,  e  la  sclva  si  Kolorm^ 

Al  tuo  sereno  ombroso 

Muorine,  alio  Riposo^ 

Dck  ck  *io  riposi  ttna  sol  noUe^  %n  korm  t 

lian  lefcre^  e  gU  augcUi^  ognun  talora 

Jia  qualcke  pace  ;  io  quando^ 

Lasso  !  non  vonne  errando^ 

E  non  piangOf  e  non  grido  7  e  qual  purfifi^f 

Ma  poichi,  non  sent*  egli,  odine^  Morie.  < 


liisi  e  piansi  d*Amor  f  ni  pero  mat 

Se  non  infiamma,  o  'n  onda^  d  *n  vento  Mcrisd  i 

Sffcsso  mcrci  trorai 

Crudrls  stmpre  in  memorfo^  in  aUri  vitsii 

Hor  da*  piU  seuri  Abissi  al  del  m*aL:ai^ 

J  for  ne  pur  catidi  giuso ; 

Slanco  aljln  qui  son  ckiuso, 

*  [Hie  onion  of  '*  high  fiDish  and  pcrfusive  grace  with  pathos  and  ] 
reflection"— pathos  recalling  tbo  peculiar  touo  of  Southey  with  a  Words 
worthian  streagtli  of  thought  and  stateliuess  of  seatimeDt — ^is  exemplified^ 
as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  poetry  of  Mr.  II.  Taylor  (not  to  speak  of  its  other 
merits  of  a  different  kind),  especially  his  later  poetry,  and  very  exquisitely 
in  his  printed  but  unpublished  liucs  written  in  renicmbranee  of  £L  £.  Vil- 
liers.  A  friend  pointed  out  to  me,  what  I  hud  before  been  ftelinff,  the  fine 
interwoven  harmony  of  the  stanza  in  this  poem,  which,  though  long  and 

'  [Filli  in  Strozzi's  Madrigal— a  C] 
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CHAPTER  XVII.        ^ 

J5ZAMINATI0N  OF  T1IE  TENETS  PECULIAR  TO  lOL  WOBDSWORTH—  |< 
RUSTIC  LIFE  (above  ALL,  LOW  AND  RUSTIC  LIFE)  ESPECIALLY 
UNFAVORABLE  TO  TIIE  FORMATION  OP  A  HUMAN  DICTION — ^TIIE 
BEST  PARTS  OF  LANGUAGE  TIIE  PRODUCT  OP  PHILOSOPHERS, 
NOT  OF  CLOWNS  OR  SHEPHERDS — POETRY  ESSENTIALLY  IDEAL 
AND  GENERIC — THE  LANGUAGE  OF  MILTON  AS  MUCH  THE  LAN- 
GUAGE OF  REAL  LIFE,  YEA,  INCOMPARABLY  MORE  SO  THAN  THAT 
OF   THE  COTTAGER. 

As  far  then  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  in  his  preface  contended,  and 
most  ably  contended,  for  a  reformation  in  our  poetic  diction,  as 
far  as  ho  has  evinced  the  truth  of  passion,  and  the  dramatic 
propriety  of  those  figures  and  metaphors  in  the  original  poets, 
which,  stripped  of  their  justifying  reasons,  and  converted  into 
mere  artifices  of  connection  or  ornament,  constitute  the  charac- 
teristic faUity  ill  the  poetic  style  of  the  moderns ;  and  as  far  as 
he  has,  with  equal  acutcncss  and  clearness,  pointed  out  the  pro- 
cess by  which  this  change  was  eflected,  and  the  resemblances  be- 
tween that  state  into  which  the  reader's  mind  is  thrown  by  the 
pleasurable  confusion  of  thought  from  an  unaccustomed  train  of 
words  and  images  ;  and  that  state  which  is  induced  by  the  natu- 

Tnricd,  forms  a  "whole  to  the  car  as  truly  as  the  more  formal  Spenserian 
itimza,  but  lins  a  soft,  flowing  movement  remarkably  well  fitted  for  the  ex- 
pre^iou  of  thouglitful  tenderness,  and  well  illustrates  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
remark,  recorded  in  this  work,  on  the  musical  "sweep  of  whole  para- 
graphs." It  is  easy  enougli  to  invent  new  metres,  but  some  new  metres 
which  the  world  has  lately  boon  presented  with  will  never  live,  I  fear,  to 
be  old.  Tliey  are  as  unmusical  and  not  so  spirited  as  a  Ohicasaw  wur-soug. 
-^llierc  is  a  witch  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  poetry,  but  I  do  not  imagine  that  any 
great  part  of  her  witching  power  resides  in  newness  of  metre — though 
pi'rlmps  it  is  rash  even  to  hazard  a  conjecture  on  the  properties  of  such  a 
subtle  enchantress,  or  to  say  how  such  a  mysterious  siren  does  or  does  not 
bewitch.— S.  C] 
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ral  language  o^  impassioned  feeling ;  he  undertook  a  useful  task 
and  deserves  aU  praise,  both  for  the  attempt  and  fur  the  execu 
tion.     The  provocations  to  this  remonstrance  in  behalf  of  truth 
and  nature  were  still  of  perpetual  recurrence  before  and  after  the 
publication  of  this  preface.     I  can  not  likewise  but  add,  that  the 
comparison  of  such  poems  of  merit,  as  have  been  given  to  the 
public  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  with  the  majority  of 
those  produced  previously  to  the  appearance  of  that  preface,  leave 
no  doubt  on  my  mind,  that  Mr.  Wonlsworth  is  fully  justified  in 
believing  his  efforts  to  have  been  by  no  means  incflcctual.     Not 
only  in  the  verses  of  those  who  have  professed  their  admiration 
of  his  genius,  but  even  of  those  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  hoetility  to  his  theory,  and  depreciation  of  his  writings, 
are  the  impresHJons  of  his  principles  plainly  visible.     It  is  powi- 
ble,  that  with  thene  principles  others  may  have  been  blended, 
which  are  not  equally  evident ;  and  some  wiiich  are  unsteady 
and  subvertible  from  the  narrowness  or   imperfection  of  their 
basis.     But  it  is  more  than  possible,  that  these  errors  of  defect  or 
exaggeration,  by  kindling  and  feeding  the  controversy,  may  have 
conduced  not  only  to  the  wider  propagation  of  the  accompanying 
truths,  but  that,  by  their  frequent  presentation  to  the  mind  in  an 
excited  state,  they  may  have  won  for  them  a  more  permanent 
and  practical  result.     A  man  will  borrow  a  part  from  his  oppo- 
nent the  more  easily,  if  he  feels  himself  justified  in  continuing  to 
reject  a  part.     While  there  remain  important  points  in  which  he 
can  still  feel  himself  in  the  right,  in  Avhich  he  still  finds  firm 
footing  for  continued  resistance,  he  will  gradually  adopt  those 
opinions,  which  were  the  least  remote  from  his  own  convictions, 
as  not  less  congnious  with  his  own  theory  than  with  that  which 
he  reprobates.     In  like  manner  with  a  kind  of  instinctive  pru- 
dence, he  will  abandon  by  little  and  little  his  weakest  posts,  till 
at  length  he  seems  to  forget  that  they  had  ever  belonged  to  him, 
or  aflects  to  consider  them  at  most  as  accidental  and  "  petty  an- 
nexments,*'  the  removal  of  which  leaves  the  citadel  unhurt  and 
uncndangered. 

My  own  differences  from  certain  supposed  parts  of  Mr.  Words- 
wortirs  theory  ground  themselves  on  the  assumption,  that  his 
words  had  been  rightly  interpreted,  as  purporting  that  the  proper 
diction  for  poetry  in  general  consists  altogether  in  a  language 
taken,  with  due  exceptions,  from  the  mouths  of  men  in  real  life. 
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a  language  "which  actually  constitutes  the  natural  conversation 
of  men  under  the  influence  of  natural  feelings.  My  objection  is, 
first,  that  in  any  sense  this  rule  is  applicable  only  to  certain 
classes  of  poetry  ;  pccondly,  that  even  to  these  classes  it  is  not 
applicable,  except  in  such  a  sense,  as  hath  never  by  any  one  (as 
far  as  I  know  or  have  read)  been  ienied  or  doubted  ;  and  lastly, 
that  as  far  as,  and  in  that  degree  in  which  it  is  practicable,  it  is 
yet  as  a  rule  useless,  if  not  injurious,  and  therefore  either  need 
not,  or  ought  to  be  prnctisod.  The  poet  informs  his  reader,  that 
heliad  generally  choHen  K»w  and  ruHtielife;*  Init  not  as  low  and 

wlnVj)  porgnngjTJj^Pvnfpfl  rnnlf  ntiil  nf  ^ijgnrmr  VofiiiPnuMif  ollcil 

timeg^dcri ve  from  jiji a ppy  imitation  of  the  rude  impoU&hed  xnaor 
ners   and  disconrsr*  of  their  inferiors.     For  the  pleasiire  so  do 
rived  may  liclraccd  to  three  exciting  causes.     Thc(firstis  the 
naUiralness,  in  fact,  of  the  things  represented.     The  ^cconU  Is 
the  apparent  naturalness  of  the  representation,  as  ra^c3ir'and 
qualified  by  an  imperceptible  infusion  of  the  author's  own  knowl 
edge  and  talent,  which  infusion  does,  indeed,  constiJ?«rt«k.it  an  imi 
tatiou  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  copy.     Tli|<^hip^ause  may 
be  found  in  the  reader's  conscious  feeling  of  his  superiority  awaken* 
ed  by  the  contrast  presented  to  him  ;  even  as  ibr  the  same  pur 
pose  the  kings  and  great  barons  of  yore  retained,  sometimes  ac- 
tual clowns  and  ibols,  but  more  frequently  shrewd  and  witty  fel 
lows  in  that  character.     These,  however,  were  not  Mr.  Words- 
worth's objects.     JIc  chose  low  and  rustic  life,  "  because  in  that 
condition  the  essential  passions  of  the  heart  find  a  better  soil,  in 
which  they  can  attain  their  maturity,  are  less  under  restraint,  and 
speak  a  plainer  and  more  emphatic  language ;  because  in  that 
condition  of  life  our  elementary  feelings  co-exist  in  a  state  of 
greater  simplicity,  and  consequently  may  be  more  accurately  con- 
templated, and  more  forcibly  communicated ;  because  the  man- 
ners of  rnral  life  germinate  from  those  elementary  feelings ;  and 
from  the  necessary  character  of  rural  occupations  are  more  easily 
comprehended,  and  are  more  durable  ;  and  lastly, because  in  that 
condition  the  ]iassions  of  men  are  incorporated  with  the  beautiful 
and  permanent  forms  of  nature." 

Now  it  is  clear  to  .ne,  that  in  the  most  interesting  of  the 

*  [Iq  the  lost  edition  of  this  preface  the  word  "humble**  is  subetituted  for 
"  low."    See  P.  W.  ii.  p.  SOC.—ii'd] 
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poems,  in  which  the  author  is  more  or  less  dramatic,  as  The 
fiROTiiEns,  Michael,  Butii.  The  Mad  Mother,  and  others,*  the 
persons  introduced  are  by  nc  means  taken  from  low  or  rustic  lire 
in  tlie  common  acceptation  of  those  words ;  and  it  is  not  less 
clear,  that  the  sentiments  and  lan^age,  as  far  as  they  can  Lo 
conceived  to  have  been  really  transferred  from  the  minds  and  con* 
versation  of  such  persons,  are  attributable  to  causes  and  circum- 
stances not  necessarily  connected  with  '*  their  occupations  and 
abode."  The  thoughts,  feelings,  language,  and  manners  of  the 
shephenl-fanncrs  in  the  vales  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland^ 
as  far  as  they  are  actually  adopted  in  those  poems,  may  be  ac« 
counted  for  from  causes,  which  M'ill  and  do  produce  the  sumo  re- 
sults in  every  state  of  life,  whether  in  toM'n  or  countrj'.  As  the 
two  principal  I  rank  that  independence,  which  raises  a  man  above, 
servitude,  or  daily  toil  for  the  profit  of  others,  yet  not  above  the 
necessity  of  industry  and  a  frugal  simplicity  of  domestic  life ;  and 
the  accompanying  unambitious,  but  solid  and  religious,  education, 
which  has  rendered  few  books  familiar,  but  the  Bible,  and  the 
Liturgy  or  Hymn-book.  To  this  latter  cause,  indeed,  which  is  so 
far  accidental,  that  it  is  the  blessing  of  particular  countries  and 
a  particular  ago,  not  the  product  of  particular  places  or  employ- 
ments, the  iK>et  owes  the  show  of  probability,  that  his  personagef 
might  really  feel,  think,  and  talk  with  any  tolerable  rescmblanco 
to  his  representation.  It  is  an  excellent  remark  of  Dr.  Henr} 
Morels  that  '*  a  man  of  confined  education,  but  of  good  parts,  by 
constant  reading  of  the  Bible  will  naturally  form  a  more  winning 
and  commanding  rhetoric  than  those  that  are  learned  ;  the  inter* 
mixture  of  tongues  and  of  artificial  phrases  debasing  tlieir  style."t 

•  [The  Brotlicrs :  P.  W.  i.  p.  109.  Michael :  ib,  p.  222.  Tlic  Mad  3[other, 
now  eiinply  entitled  **  Ilor  eyes  arc  ^vilil :**  t6.  p.  250,  and  Ruth  iL  p  106.— 
Kd,  llio  Kilition  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Poems,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Col«riiIg« 
iu  this  critique,  is  that  of  1815,  in  two  vols,  largo  8vo. — S.  C] 

f  [Knthiflasmui  Iriutnphaiwt,  Sect  xxxv.  '*  For  a  man  illiterate,  ms  h% 
was,'  but  of  good  parts,  by  constant  reading  of  tlic  Bible  will  naturally  ena^ 
irofit  a  more  wiuning  and  commanding  Rhetoric  than  those  that  are  learneil 
the  intermixture  of  tongues  and  of  artificial  phrases  deforming  their  style, 
and  making  it  sound  more  after  the  manner  of  men,  though  ordiuarily  tlier« 
may  bo  more  of  God  in  it  than  in  that  of  the  enthusiast."    P.  84,  Ed.  Lnn- 

^  [This  is  spoken  of  the  enthusiast,  David  George,  who  was  bom  at  Delpli ; 
diedl66G— S.O.] 
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It  is,  moreover,  to  be  eonsidered,  that  to  the  formation  of  healthy 
feelings,  and  a  reflecting  mind,  negations  involve  impediments 
not  less  formidable  than  sophistication  and  vicious  intermixture 
I  am  convinced,  that  for  the  human  soul  to  prosper  in  rustic 
life  a  certain  vantage-ground  is  pre-requisite.  It  is  not  every 
man  that  is  likely  to  bo  improved  by  a  country  life  or  by  country 
labors.  Education,  or  original  sensibility,  or  both,  must  pre-exist 
if  the  changes,  forms,  and  mcldents  ol  n"afure  are  tcTproVei 
VufTicicnt  stimulant.  And  where  tlicscTTir  net  Buflii;iiMit,- the* 
^ntd  contracts  and  hardens  by  want  of  stimulants  ;  and  the  man 
becomes  selfish,  sensual,  gross,  and  hard-hearted.  Let  the  man- 
agement of  the  Poor  Laws  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  or  Bristol  bo 
compared  with  the  ordinary  dis])ensation  of  the  poor-rates  in  ag- 
ricultural villages,  where  the  farmers  are  the  overseers  and 
guardians  of  the  poor.  If  my  own  experience  have  not  been 
particularly  unfortunate,  as  well  as  that  of  the  many  respectable 
country  clergymen  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject, 
the  result  would  engender  more  than  skepticism  concerning  the 
desirable  influences  of  low  and  rustic  life  in  and  ibr  itself 
Whatever  may  be  concluded  on  the  other  side,  from  the  stronger 
local  attachments  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Swiss,  and  other 
mountaineers,  applies  to  a  particular  mode  of  pastoral  life,  under 
forms  or])roperty  that  permit  and  beget  manners  truly  republican, 
not  to  rustic  life  in  general,  ur  to  the  absence  of  artificial  cultiva- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  mountaineers,  whose  manners  have 
been  so  often  eulogized,  are  in  general  better  educated  and  greater 
readers  than  men  of  equal  rank  elsewhere.     But  where  this  is 

don,  1C50.  Dr.  Henry  More,  tho  friond  find  collodgiic  of  CudwortU,  was 
liorri  ill  lOM,  cHcmI  10b7.  lla  Wfw  cducntod  in  Cliritit  Collo^^e,  Ciinihriil^o, 
in  which  univerHity  lie  8pent  his  life.  lliH  tI)eoIo<(ieiil  workrt, — tlic  chief  of 
which  aro  The  Myntery  of  OodHnet»s  and  a  MikIosI  Inquiry  into  the  Mystery 
of  Iniquity,  a  detailed  argument  against  the  Church  of  Itonie,— fill  one 
large  folio  volume,  and  liis  philosophicid  writiiign  arc  numerous.  IIo 
studied  riotinus  and,  rejecting  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and  the  M^iolast tea, 
Bought  the  principles  of  divine  philosopliy  in  the  writings  of  the  Platonists. 
llieir  teaching  and  that  of  the  ancient  Cabbalists  he  traced  to  the  some 
ffourcc,  tho  Hebrew  Prophets,  whose  doctrines  ho  belioved  to  have  been 
transmitted  to  Pythagoras,  and  from  him  to  Phito.  Though  an  opponent 
of  mystics  and  cnthuniaHts,  his  own  mind  had  a  strong  tendency  to  mysti 
sism;  he  was  ])rof(mndly  learned  and  of  a  most  eoutemplutivo  spirit. 
CoUHin  ^nys  that  in  combat  iiig  the  errors  of  Des  Cartes  and  Spinoza  h$ 
•liuwcd  great  re«|)«ttt  fur  tho  genius  of  theso  two  philos(»phers. — i>.  C] 
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not  the  case,  as  among^  the  peasantry  of  North  Wales,  the  aneieut 
mountains,  with  all  their  terrors  and  all  their  glories,  are  pie- 
lures  to  the  blind,  and  music  to  the  deaf. 

I  should  not  have  entered  so  much  into  dctai.  uix>n  this  pas- 
sagfe,  but  here  seems  to  be  the  point,  to  which  all  the  lines  of  dif- 
ference converge  as  to  their  source  and  centre  ; — I  mean,  as  far 
as,  and  in  whatever  respect,  my  poetic  creed  does  differ  from  the 
doctrines  promulgated  in  this  preface.     I  adopt  with  full  faith, 
the  principle  of  Aristotle,  that  poetry,  as  poetry,  is  essentially* 
K^         Udca^'  lEat  it^ajvoidsand  excludes''att"accr3entj That  it^  apparent 
uuKviduaiities  of  rankj  character,  or  occupation  must  be  represien- 
jf^l  tative  of  a  clas8.;,and..thal.thfi4iprs»"s  of  poetry  must  be  clotBed 
r^^^'  with  generic  attributes,  with  the_comnwn_attxibiUesj^^ 

/yi(^      eptwith.-aufilL-aa.QnQ. gifted  individual  might  possibly  p^cssT^t 
such  as  fronLhia  situation  it  is  most^probable  beforchandthat^e 
^  would  poupoco.t'    If  my  promises  arc  right  and  my  dc9ucli5iis 

*  [Mr.  Color iilgo  bcrc  quoted,  in  a  f(x>t-notc,  from  tho  fir^t  C4lition  of  Tbe 
Friend  tho  passage,  "  Say  not  tliat  I  am  recommending  abstractions,*  to 
tbe  end  of  tbc  paragraph,  which  occurs  in  tho  Second  of  tbe  Letters  from 
Oermany,  placed  near  the  end  of  this  volume.] 

f  [Sec  Poetic,  s.  18.  ^avepov  di  Ik  tuv  tlpfffuvuVf  xdl  6ti  ov  rd  rd  /evo* 
fieva  ?Jyetv,  tovto  notijrod  Ipyov  iarlv^  a7.7*  ola  dv  yhoiTO^  xal  rH  Swarti 
Kard.  rd  eUdCt  v  rb  dvayKolov,  •  •  •  Aid  koI  fiXoao^repov  koI  cnov' 
Saiorrpov  noirjotc  Icrropiac  lariv,  *II  fitv  ydp  noiijaic  /luXXov  rtt  kcOoXov,  17  & 
IffTopta  Til  Ka9  iKaarov  ?.(yei,  'Kori  Si  kcOoXov  fitif,  r^  iroiti>  rd  noV  urra 
avfipaivei  7,eyeiv,  y  npurreiv,  KarU  rb  eUbCt  V  Td  dvayxalov,  ov  eroxdicrtu 
//  TToiriatCt  ovdftara  tmnOtfuvri'  tH  6i  Kaff  iKaaroVf  ri  'AXKifltddffc  l7rpa(eVf 
r;  Ti  litaOiv.^Ed. 

It  appeartfrom  what  han  been  Mid,  that  the  ohject  0/ the  poet  t«  not  to  re 
late  what  haa  actually  happened,  hut  what  may  pouHibly  happen,  either  with 
probability  or  from  necegnity.  llio  ditrcrencc  between  the  poet  and  the 
historian  docs  not  arise  from  one  writing  in  verse  and  the  other  in  prose ; 
for  if  the  work  of  Herodotus  were  put  into  verse,  it  would  be  no  less  a  his- 
tory tlian  it  is  in  pro.se.  But  they  differ  in  this,  that  one  relates  what  has 
actually  been  done,  tlie  other  wliat  may  be  done.  Poetry,  therefore,  is  more 
pliilosophical  and  instructive  than  history.  Poetry  upeaJ^M  more  of  general 
thinffM,  and  hintory  of  particular.  By  general  things  I  mean  what  any  per* 
ton  of  such  a  character  would  probably  and  naturally  say  or  do  in  mteh  « 
situation  ;  and  this  is  what  poetry  aitns  at  even  in  giving  names  to  the  ckar* 
acters.  By  particular  things  I  mean  what  any  individual,  as  Alcibiades,fbr 
instance,  either  acted  or  suffered  in  reality,    Pye's  Translation. — S.  C] 

X  ["  It  is  Shiikspearc*s  peculiar  excellence,  that  throuf^hout  the  wliole  of 
bis  splendid  pielurc-^dlery— (the  reader  will  excuse  tho  neknowledi^ed  In* 
adequacy  of  this  m«»iaphor)'-we  fuid  individuality  ercry  where,  mere  pur* 
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legitimate,  it  follows  that  there  can  be  no  poetic  medium  be 
tween  the  swains  of  Theocritus  and  those  of  an  imaginary  golden 
age. 

The  characters  of  the  vicar  and  the  shepherd-mariner  in  the 
poem  of  The  Brothers,*  and  that  of  the  shepherd  of  Green-head 
Ghyll  in  the  Michael,!  have  all  the  verisimilitude  and  represen* 
tative  quality,  that  the  purposes  of  poetry  can  require.  They 
are  persons  of  a  known  and  abiding  class,  ani  their  maimers  and 
sentiments  the  natural  product  of  circumstances  common  to  th<i 
<t1ass.     Take  Michael  for  instance  : 

An  old  man  stout  of  hoiirt,  and  stron*;  of  limb. 
His  bodily  frame  had  boon  from  youth  to  ago 
Of  an  uuusual  strength :  his  mind  'was  keen, 
Intense,  and  frugal,  apt  f4>r  all  affairs, 
And  in  his  shepherd's  calling  he  was  prompt 
And  watchful  more  than  ordinary  men. 
Hence  lic  had  learned  the  meaning  of  all  winds 
Of  blasts  of  every  tone ;  acd  oftentimes 
When  others  heeded  not,  he  heard  the  South 
>Iake  subterraneous  music,  like  the  iioiso 
Of  bagpipers  on  distant  Highland  hills. 
The  Shepherd,  at  such  warning,  of  his  flock 
Bothou<;]it  him,  and  he  to  liinisclf  would  say» 
'  The  winds  are  now  devising  work  for  me  V 
And,  truly,  at  all  times,  the  storm,  that  drives 
The  traveller  to  a  shelter,  summoned  him 
Up  to  the  mountains:  he  had  Ix^en  aluue 
Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mists. 
That  came  to  him  and  left  him  on  the  heights. 
So  lived  he,  till  his  eightieth  year  was  past. 
Aud  grossly  that  mtm  errs,  who  should  suppose 
Tliat  the  green  valleys,  aud  the  streams  and  7oeks» 
Were  things  indifferent  to  tka  She[>herd*s  thoughts. 
Fielils,  where  with  cheerful  spirits  he  had  breathed 
The  common  air ;  the  hills,  which  he  so  ofb 

trait  nowhere.  In  all  his  various  characters  we  still  feel  ourtdres  com* 
muning  with  the  same  nature,  which  is  everywhere  present  as  theregetabU 
0ap  in  the  branches,  sprays,  leaves,  bu Jj,  blossoms,  and  fruits,  tbeir  shapes, 
tastes,  and  oilors.  SpeidvSig  of  their  rfTt-ct,  tliat  is,  his  works  themselveSi 
^6  may  define  the  excellence  of  their  method  as  consisting  in  that  just  pK> 
portion,  that  union  and  interpenetration  of  the  universal  and  the  particular, 
iirhich  must  ever  pervade  all  works  of  decided  and  true  science."  Ths 
Friend,  11.  p.  410.— AU] 

•  fP.  W.  i.  p.  109.— AVi]  t  U^  P-  222.— J5/.] 
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llftd  elimbed  with  Tigoroos  steps  ;*  which  had  imprwiad 

So  many  incidents  upon  his  mind 

Of  hardship,  skill  or  courage,  joy  or  fear ; 

Which,  like  a  book,  preserved  the  memory 

Of  the  dumb  animals,  whom  ho  had  sared, 

llad  fed  or  sheltered,  linking  to  sueh  acts. 

So  grateful  in  themselves,  the  certainty 

Of  honorable  gain ;  these  fields,  these  hills 

Which  were  his  living  Being,  even  more 

Tlian  his  own  bhxKl — what  could  they  less!  had  laid 

Strong  hold  on  his  alTections,f  wore  to  him 

A  plensuriiblo  fooling  of  blind  love. 

The  plosisure  which  there  is  in  life  itself. 

Oa  the  other  hand,  in  the  poems  which  are  pitched  ia  a  lover 
key,  aa  the  Harry  Gill,!  and  The  Idiot  BoY,i  the  ieelingB  tn 
those  of  human  nature  in  general ;  though  the  poet  has  jndi- 
cioufily  laid  the  scene  in  the  country,  in  order  to  place  himself  in 
the  vicinity  of  interesting  images,  without  the  necessity  of  aserib* 
ing  a  Bcntimental  perception  of  their  beauty  to  the  persons  of  his 
drama.  In  Tiie  Idiot  Boy,  indeed,  the  mother's  character  is  net 
so  much  the  real  and  native  product  of  a  '*  situation  where  the 
essential  passions  of  the  heart  find  a  better  soil,  in  which  thef 
can  nttaiii  their  maturity  and  speak  a  plainer  and  more  emphatic 
laii^uu^^e,"  as  it  is  an  impersonation  of  an  instinct  abandoned  by 
jiidt^ment.  Hence  the  two  following^  charges  seem  to  me  not 
wholly  groundless :  at  least,  they  are  the  only  plausible  objee- 
tions,  which  I  have  heard  to  that  fme  poem.  The  one  is,  that 
the  author  has  not,  in  the  poem  itself,  taken  sufficient  care  to 
preclude  from  the  reader's  fancy  the  disgusting  images  of  ordi- 
nary morbid  idiocy,  which  yet  it  was  by  no  means  his  inteation 
to  represent.  He  has  even  by  the  **  burr,  burr,  burr,"  uncouii- 
teractcd  by  any  preceding  description  of  the  boy's  beauty,  assisted 
in  recalling  them.  The  other  is,  that  the  idiocy  of  the  boy  is  so 
evenly  balanced  by  the  folly  of  the  mother,  as  to  present  to  thi 

[**  —  hills,  vhieh  with  TJgorous  step 
He  had  so  often  climbed" — Lost  edition.— i[<i] 

[•* linking  to  such  acts 

Hie  certainty  of  h(»norab)e  gain ; 

Those  fields,  those  hills — ^what  could  they  less  t  had  laid 

Strong  hold  on  his  aff3ctioDS.''— Last  edition. — EtL] 

I  [P.  W.  ii.  p.  135.-£y:]  8  [n*^  i-  P^  2i»^«l 
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general  reader  rather  a  laughable  burlesque  on  the  blindness  of 
aiiilo  dotage,  than  an  analytic  display  of  maternal  ailection  in  its 
ordinary  workings. 

In  The  Thorn,*  the  poet  himself  acknowledges  in  a  note  the 
necessity  of  an  introductory  poem,  in  which  he  should  have  por* 
trayed  the  character  of  the  person  from  whom  the  words  of  tho 
poem  are  supposed  to  proceed  :  a  superstitious  man  moderately 
imaginative,  of  slow  faculties  and  deep  feelings,  <*  a  captain  of  a 
small  trading  vessel,  for  example,  who,  being  past  tho  middle 
age  of  life,  had  retired  upon  an  annuity,  or  small  indei>endent  in- 
come, to  some  village  or  country  town  of  which  he  was  not  a 
native,  or  in  which  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to  live.  Such 
men  having  nothing  to  do  become  credulous  and  talkative  from 
indolence.'*  But  in  a  poem,  still  more  in  a  lyric  poem — and  the 
Nurse  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  alone  prevents  me  I'rom  extending 
the  remark  even  to  dramatic  poetry,  if  indeed  even  the  Nurse 
can  be  deemed  altogether  a  case  in  point — it  is  not  possible  to 
imitate  truly  a  dull  and  garrulous  discourser,  without  repeating 
the  eflccts  of  dulness  and  garrulity.  However  this  may  be,  I 
dare  assert,  that  the  parts — (and  these  form  the  far  larger  por- 
tion of  tho  whole) — which  might  as  well  or  still  better  have  pro- 
ceeded  from  the  poet's  own  imagination,  and  have  been  spoken 
in  his  own  character,  are  those  which  have  given,  an«l  which 
will  continue  to  give,  universal  delight ;  and  that  the  passages 
exclusively  appropriate  to  the  supposed  narrator,  such  as  tho  last 
couplet  of  the  third  stanza  ;t  the  seven  last  lines  of  tho  tenth  ;| 
and  tho  five  following  stanzas,  with  the  exception  of  the  four 

*  [P.  W.  il  p.  124.  Tlie  note  to  which  Mr.  Coleridge  refers  is  omitted 
in  the  lost  eJitions. — £d.] 

*  '  "  Tve  measured  it  from  side  to  side ; 

Tis  three  feet  long,  and  two  feet  wide." 

f  •  "  Nny,  rack  your  brain — ^'tis  all  in  vain, 

I'll  tell  you  every  thing  I  kuow ; 
But  to  tlie  Tliorn,  and  to  the  Pood 
Which  18  a  little  step  beyond, 

*  [These  two  lines  are  left  out  in  the  latter  editions.  So  are  the  two 
stanzas  (originally  the  11th  and  I2th)  cited  in  the  next  Dote»  and  Bom« 
parts  of  tho  pre<«ent  12th,  Idth,  and  14th,  are  altered  from  what  therwero 
as  quoted  by  Mr.  C— S.  C] 

«  I  PrefvHj,  P.  W.  I.  p.  807.— a  C] 
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admirable  lines  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth,  aro  felt 
by  many  unprejudiced  and  unsophisticated  hearts,  as  sudden  and 
unpleasant  sinkings  from  the  height  to  which  the  poet  had  pre- 
viously lifted  them,  and  to  which  he  again  re-elevates  both  hiiu< 
self  and  his  reader. 

If  then  I  am  compelled  to  doubt  the  theory,  by  which  the  choice 

I  wish  that  you  would  go : 
Perhaps,  whea  you  are  at  the  place. 
You  somethiug  of  her  tale  may  trace. 

ril  give  you  the  best  help  I  can : 
Before  you  up  the  mountfiia  go, 
Up  to  the  dreary  mountain-top, 
V\i  tell  you  all  I  know. 
Tis  now  some  two-and-tweoty  years 
Since  she  (her  name  is  Martha  Ray) 
Gave,  with  a  maiden's  true  good  will. 
Her  company  to  Stephen  Hill ; 
And  she  was  blithe  and  gay, 
And  she  was  happy,  happy  still 
Whenever  she  thouglit  of  Stephen  HilL 

And  they  had  fixed  the  wedding-day. 

Hie  morning  that  must  wed  them  both  ; 

But  Stephen  to  another  maid 

Had  sworn  anothor  oath  ;  • 

And,  witli  this  other  maid,  to  chureh 

Unthinking  Stephen  went-^ 

Poor  Martha !  on  that  woful  day 

A  pang  of  pitiless  dismay 

Into  her  soul  was  sent ; 

A  fire  was  kindled  in  her  breast, 

Which  might  not  burn  itself  to  rest, 

Tliey  say,  full  six  mouths  after  this. 

While  yet  the  summer  leaves  were  j 

She  to  the  mountain-top  would  go. 

And  there  was  often  seen. 

Tls  said,  a  child  was  in  her  womb^ 

As  now  to  any  eye  was  plain; 

She  was  with  child,  and  she  was  road ; 

Yet  often  she  was  sober  sad 

From  her  exceeding  pain. 

Oh  me  1  ten  thousand  times  Fd  rather 

Tliat  he  had  died,  that  cruel  father  1 
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of  chaxacten  was  to  bo  directed,  not  only  a  priori,  from  groundi 
of  reason,  but  both  from  the  few  instances  in  which  the  poet 
himself  need  be  supposed  to  Iiave  been  governed  by  it,  and  from 
the  comparative  inferiority  of  those  instances  ;  still  more  must  I 
hesitate  in  my  assent  to  the  sentence  which  immediately  follows 
the  former  citation  ;  and  which  I  can  neither  admit  as  particular 
fact,  nor  as  general  rule.  **  The  language,  too,  of  these  men  has 
been  adopted  (purified  indeed  from  what  appear  to  be  its  real 
defects,  from  all  lasting  and  rational  causes  of  dislike  or  disgust) 
because  such  men  hourly  communicate  with  the  best  objects  from 
which  the  best  part  of  language  is  originally  derived ;  and  be- 
cause, from  their  rank  in  society  and  the  sameness  and  narrow 
circle  of  their  intercourse,  being  less  under  the  action  of  social 
vanity,  they  convey  their  feelings  and  notions  in  simple  and  un- 
elaborated  expressions.*'*  To  this  I  reply;  that  a  rustic's  Ian- 
guagCjPii  rifled  from  all  provincialism^and  grossness,  and  so  far 
f?constructi'd  as  to  be  fiTa^JoTonsistent  with  the  rules  of  gnmu 
inar — (which  are  in  essence  no  other  than  the  laws  of  universal 
logicT  applied  to  psychological  materials) — ^will  not  difler  from 
jthe  lans;uage  of  imy  nthrr  man  nf  rnmmnn  rnnsPj  however  learned 
or  refined  hff  T"^y  ^"i  "Tr^npf  ji>  r.u  im  the  notions,  wiiich  tho-- 
rustic  has  to  convey^  arc   fewer  q.ud  more  indiscriminate.     Thii 

Ijiist  Christmas  when  they  talked  of  this. 
Old  farmer  Simpson  did  maintain, 
That  ill  her  womb  the  iufant  wrought 
About  its  mother's  heart,  find  brought 
Her  senses  back  again : 
And,  when  at  last  her  time  drew  near, 
Her  looks  were  ealm,  her  senses  clear. 

No  more  I  know,  I  wish  I  did, 
And  I  would  tall  it  all  to  you ; 
For  what  became  of  tliis  poor  child 
Tliere's  none  that  ever  knew : 
And  if  a  ehihl  was  born  or  no, 
There's  no  one  tliat  could  ever  tell ; 
And  if  'twas  born  alive  or  dead, 
There's  no  one  knows,  as  I  have  said: 
But  some  remember  well, 
Tliat  ^lartlui  llay  about  this  time 
Would  up  the  mouutain  oflsn  dimhT 

«  [IVefiuse,  P.  W.  it  p.  807.— S.  C] 
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will  become  still  clearer,  if  we  add  the  conBideratioii— (equally 
important  though  less  obvious) — ^that  the  rustic,  from  the  more 
imperfect  development  of  his  faculties,  and  from  the  lower  state 
of  their  cultivation,  aims  almost  solely  to  convey  insulated  facts, 
eitlicr  those  of  his  scanty  experience  or  his  traditional  belief; 
while  the  educated  man  chiefly  seeks  to  discover  and  express 
those  connections  of  thinp[8,  or  those  relative  bearings  of  fact  t) 
fact,  from  which  some  more  or  less  general  law  is  deducible.  For 
facts  are  valuable  to  a  wise  man,  chiefly  as  they  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  indwelling  law,  which  is  the  true  being  of  things, 
the  sole  solution  of  their  modes  of  existence,  and  in  the  knowl- 
edge  of  which  consists  our  dignity  and  our  power. 

As  little  can  I  agree  with  the  assertion,  that  from  the  objects 
with  which  the  rustic  hourly  communicates  the  best  part  of  lan- 
guage is  formed.  For  first,  if  to  communicate  with  an  object 
implies  such  an  acquaintance  with  it,  as  renders  it  capable  of 
being  discriniinatcly  reflected  on,  the  distinct  knowledge  of  au 
uneducated  rustic  would  furnish  a  very  scanty  vocabulary.  The 
few  things  and  modes  of  action  requisite  for  his  bodily  conveniences 
would  alone  be  individualized  ;  while  all  the  rest  of  naturt 
would  be  expressed  by  a  small  number  of  confused  general  terms. 
Secondly,  I  deny  that  the  words  and  combinations  of  words  de- 
rived from  the  objects,  with  which  the  rustic  is  familiar,  whether 
with  distinct  or  confused  knowledge,  can  be  justly  said  to  form 
the  best  part  of  language.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many 
classes  of  the  brute  creation  possess  discriminating  sounds,  by 
which  they  can  convey  to  each  other  notices  of  such  objects  as 
concern  their  food,  shelter,  or  safety.  Yet  we  hesitate  to  call  tho 
aggregate  of  such  sounds  a  language,  otherwise  than  metaphori- 
cally. The  best  part  of  human  language,  properly  so  called,  is 
derived  from  reflection  on  the  acts  of  the  mind  itself.  It  is  formed 
by  a  voluntary  appropriation  of  fixed  symbols  to  internal  acts,  to 
processes  and  results  of  imagination,  the  greater  part  of  which 
have  no  place  in  the  consciousness  of  uneducated  man  ;  though  in 
civilized  society,  by  imitation  and  passive  remembrance  of  what 
they  hear  from  their  religious  instnictors  and  other  superiors,  the 
most  uneducated  share  in  the  harvest, which  they  neithcrjowed. 
rior  reaped.  If  the  history  of  the  phrases  in  hourly  currency 
among  our  peasants  were  traced,  a  person  not  previously  aware 
of  the  fact  would  be  surprised  at  finding  so  large  a  number. 
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"which  three  or  four  centuries  ago  were  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  universities  and  the  schools  ;  and,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Reformation,  had  been  transferred  from  the  school  to  the 
pulpit,  and  thus  gradually  passed  into  common  life.  The  ex- 
treme difliculty,  and  oP.en  the  impossibility,  of  finding  words  for 
the  simplest  moral  and  intellectual  processes  in  the  languages  of 
uncivilized  tribes  has  proved  perhaps  the  weightiest  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  our  most  zealous  and  adroit  missionaries.  Yet 
these  tribes  are  surrounded  by  the  same  nature  as  our  peasants 
are  ;  but  in  still  more  impressive  forms  :  and  they  are,  moreover, 
obliged  to  particularize  many  more  of  them.  "When,  therefore, 
Mr.  Wordsworth  adds,  "  accordingly,  such  a  language" — (mean- 
ing, as  before,  the  language  of  rustic  life  purified  from  provincial- 
ism)— **  arising  out  of  repeated  experience  and  regular  feelings, 
is  a  more  permanent,  and  a  far  more  philosophical  language, 
than  that  which  is  frequently  substituted  for  it  by  Poets,  who 
think  that  they  are  conferring  honor  upon  themselves  and  their 
art  in  proportion  as  they  indulge  in  arbitrary  and  capricious 
habits  of  expression  ;"*  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  language, 
which  he  has  in  view,  can  be  attributed  to  rustics  with  no  greater 
right  than  the  style  of  Hooker  or  Bacon  to  Tom  Brownf  or  Sir 

•  [lb. — "  In  proportion  ns  thoy  Bopnratc  themselves  from  the  sympatliiet 
of  men,  and  indu]<^c  in  arbitrary  and  c:ipricious  habits  of  expres:»ion,  in 
order  to  furnish  food  for  iiekle  tastes,  and  liekle  appetites,  of  tbeir  own 
creation."— S.  C] 

f  [Thomas  Brown,  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Sbropsliire,  lived  towards  the 
dose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  die<l  in  1V04.  His  works  in  prose  and 
verse,  with  liis  remains,  were  printed  in  4  vols.  12i'.io.,  in  1707.  There  Avas 
a  9tb  edition  in  1780.  '*His  poems,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  in  his  '  Character  of 
the  author,'  *'are  most  of  them  imitations  of  antiquity,  and  so  called  by 
liim,  but  generally  so  improved  under  his  hands,  they  may  justly  be  es- 
teemed originals.  They  were  generally  Odes,  Satires,  or  Epigriuns,  Para 
phrases.  Imitations  of  liorace  and  Martial." 

His  prose  works  cunsi.st  of  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living,  ifcc, 
after  the  manner  of  Lueian,  Dialogues,  Kssays,  Declamations,  Satires,  Let- 
ters, and  c»ther  miscellaneous  productions,  being  Amusements  Serious  and 
Comicsil,  calculated  for  the  Meridian  of  London.  I  would  fiiin  believe,  to 
»petik  from  a  mere  glance  into  those  volumes,  that  the  Meridina  of  Loudon 
is  improved  since  Mr.  Brown's  days :  and  am  sorry  to  learn  that  this  "  vul* 
giu*  writers'*  works  are  not  likely  just  yet  to  vibit 

"  The  w^aters  of  Oblivion's  bike." 

Hie  author  appears  to  have  possessed,  besides  an  acquaintance  with  Frendi. 
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Roger  L'Estrange.*  Doubtless,  if  what  is  peculiar  to  each  wert 
omitted  in  each»  the  result  must  needs  be  the  same.  Further. 
that  the  poet,  who  uses  an  illogical  diction,  or  a  style  fitted  to 
excite  only  the  low  and  changeable  pleasure  of  wonder  by  meant 
of  groundless  novelty,  substitutes  a  language  of  folly  and  vanity, 

Italian,  and  Spanish,  some  classic  lore,  and  to  have  employed  it  in  TTorking 
up  the  alloy  and  ba^cr  portions  of  ancient  vit  into  modern  shapes.  *' And 
if  lie  was  not  so  nice  in  the  choice  of  his  authors,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  **  as 
niij^ht  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his  tast^,  ho  must  be  excused ;  because, 
doiiij;  those  thin*^  for  his  subsistence,  he  did  not  consult  his  own  likbg  so 
much  us  his  liooksellers*,  taking  such  as  they  offered  the  best  price  for." 
Pour  man  I  he  had  better  liave  tried  to  dig,  and  ought  to  hare  been  less 
iiAliuinod  to  beg.  than  to  follow  in  the  track  of  those  who,  though  they  do  not 
call  evil  good,  yet  stimulate  under  pretcRec  of  satirizing  it.  His  eulogist 
and  defender  adds,  "  Nor  can  ho  be  blain'd  for  this,  since  fortune  having 
provided  no  other  way  for  him  to  live  by,  prudence  directed  him  to  prefer 
the  drudgery  of  most  gain,  before  a  more  specious  one  of  applause,  and 
taught  him  not  to  barter  his  ease  and  profit  for  the  reputation  of  being 
nice.**  What  lax  notions  must  have  been  (generally  tolerated  in  times  when 
a  grave  man  could  write  such  a  sentence  as  this  in  boImt  earnest,  weighing 
money  gains  against  reputation  for  delicacy,  and  leaving  morals  out  of  the 
question !  It  would  seem  as  if  Charles  Lumb*s  remark  On  the  Artificial 
Comedy  of  the  last  Century  must  be  applied  to  a  great  deal  of  our  literature 
beside  cunu*<ly,  both  in  tliat  century  and  the  preceding  one :  that  it  is  out 
of  the  moral  world  altogether,  to  be  judged  by  no  laws  but  those  of  a  land 
whpre  laws  of  conscience  arc  unrecognized — ^a  Utopian  place,  where 
'*  pleasure  is  duty,  and  the  manners  perfect  freedom.** — 8.  C] 

*  [Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk,  is  another 
"eminent  writer  in  the  17th  century,**  who  eminently  disphiys  the  worse 
clulract eristics  of  that  period  of  our  literature.  He  lived  from  about  1617 
to  December  12, 1705  ;  was  a  royalist ;  contrived  to  keep  in  with  Cromwell, 
but  was  in  trouble,  as  a  disaffected  person,  under  King  William,  lie  wrote 
a  great  many  tracts  for  those  times,  but  as  an  author  is  at  present  best 
known  by  the  Alliance  of  Divine  Oflices,  exhibiting  all  the  Liturgies  of  the 
Church  of  England  since  the  lieformation,  1G90,  folio— Tlie  Reign  of  Charles 
I.  lG54--IIistory  of  the  Times  1687,  and  a  tract  against  Milton,  entitled  No 
Blind  Guides. 

His  writings  have  been  characterizeil  with  great  severity  by  Mr.  Thomtie 
Gordon,  who  deehires  them  *'  not  fit  to  be  read  by  any  who  have  taste 
and  breeding** — '*  full  of  technical  terms,  of  phrases  picked  up  in  the  streets 
from  apprentices  and  porters."  "  His  sentences,**  says  the  critic,  "  beside 
their  grossness,  are  lively  nothings,  which  can  never  be  translated."  After 
giving  a  specimen,  **  Yet  this  man,"  he  adds,  *'  was  reckoned  a  master,  nay, 
a  reformer  of  the  English  language ;  a  man  who  writ  no  language,  nor  doea 
it  appear  that  he  understood  any ;  witness  his  miserable  transhitions  of 
Ciceroni  Officf  and  /om>/»Aim.— Sir  Roger  had  a  genius  for  buffoonery  and  a 
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not  for  that  of  the  rustic,  but  for  that  of  good  fonBO  andnatiiral 

Here  let  me  be  permitted  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  posi- 
tions, which  I  controvert,  are  contained  in  the  sentences—"  a  se- 
lection of  the  real  language  of  men  ;"* — **  the  language  of  these 
men"  (that  is,  men  in  low  and  rustic  life)  **  has  been  adopted  ;  I 
have  proposed  to  myself  to  imitate,  and,  as  iar  as  is  possible,  to 
adopt  the  very  language  of  men." 

••  Bctwcenjhe  Janguagc^ollprQse  and  that  of  metrical  composi- 
tion, there  neitjicr  js^nor^can  be.  any  essential  dt^ercNrrcT^  it  is 
ggamgrTticsccxclusivcly  that  m:y_imposition  is  dirciitedT— 

I  olyect,  in  the  very  first  instance,  to  an  equivocation  in  the 
use  of  the  word  **  real."  Every  man's  language  varies,  according 
to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  activity  of  his  faculties,  and 
the  depth  or  quickness  of  his  feelings.  Every  man's  language 
has,  first,  its  individualities  ;  secondly,  the  common  properties  of 
the  class  to  which  he  belongs  ;  and  thirdly,  words  and  phrases  of 
universal  use.  The  language  of  Hooker,  Bacon,  Bishop  Taylor, 
and  Burke  differs  from  the  common  language  of  the  learned  class 
only  by  the  superior  number  and  novelty  of  the  thoughts  and  re 
lations  which  they  had  to  convey.  The  language  of  Algernon 
Sidney  differs  not  at  all  from  that,  which  every  well-educated 
gentleman  would  wish  to  write,  and  (with  due  allowances  for  the 
undeliberatcness,  and  less  connected  train,  of  thinking  natural  and 
proper  to  conversation)  such  as  he  would  wish  to  talk.  Neither 
one  nor  the  other  differ  half  as  much  from  the  general  language 
of  cultivated  society,  as  the  language  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  home- 
liest composition  differs  from  that  of  a  common  peasant.  For 
"  real"  therefore,  we  must  substitute  ordinary,  or  lingua  comr 
mu7iis.     And  this,  we  have  proved,  is  no  more  to  be  found  in  the 

rabble,  and  higher  he  never  went. — To  put  his  books  into  the  hands  of 
youth,  or  boys,  for  whom  iEsop,  by  hitn  burlesqued,  was  designed,  is  to 
vitiuto  tlieir  tiiAte,  and  to  ^ivc  them  a  poor,  low  turn  of  thinking :  not  to 
mention  the  vile  and  slavish  principles  of  the  maa  lie  has  not  only 
turned  JEaop'8  plain  beasts  from  the  simplicity  of  nature  into  jesters  and 
buffoons,  but  out  of  the  mouths  of  animals  inured  to  the  boundlees  freedom 
of  air  and  deserts,  has  drawn  doctrines  of  servitude  and  a  defence  of 
tyranny."  (Quotetl  from  the  General  Dictionary,  Historical  and  Critical, 
roLvii.)— S.C.I 

*  [*•  A  selection  of  language  really  i  sed  by  men,"  in  the  hiter  editions.— 

8.  aj 
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phraseology  of  low  and  rustio  life  than  in  that  of  any  other  elaa. 
Omit  the  poculiaritics  of  each  and  the  result  of  course  must  he  com- 
mon to  all.  And  assuredly  the  omissions  and  change  to  he  made 
in  the  language  of  rustics,  before  it  could  be  transferred  to  any  spe- 
'cies  of  poem,  except  the  drama  or  other  professed  imitation,  are 
at  least  as  numerous  and  weighty,  as  would  be  required  in  adapt- 
ing to  the  same  purpose  the  ordinary  language  of  tradesmen  aiul 
manufacturers.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  language  so  highly  ex- 
tolled by  Mr.  ^N'ordsworth  varies  in  every  county,  nay  in  every 
village,  according  to  the  accidental  character  of  the  clergj'nian, 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  schools ;  or  oven,  perhaps,  as 
the  exciseman,  publican,  and  barl>er  happen  to  be,  or  not  to  be, 
zealous  politicians,  and  readers  of  the  weekly  newspaper  ^>ro  bono 
publico.  Anterior  to  cultivation  the  lingua  communis  of  every ' 
country,  as  Dante  has  well  observed,  exists  everywhere  in  parts, 
and  nowhere  as  a  whole. 

Neither  is  the  case  rendered  at  all  more  tenable  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  words,  "  in  a  state  of  excitement."  For  the  nature  of 
a  man's  words,  when  he  is  strongly  affected  by  joy,  grief,  or  anger, 
must  necessarily  depend  on  the  number  and  quality  of  the  general 
truths,  conceptions  and  images,  and  of  the  words  expressing  them, 
with  which  his  mind  had  been  previously  stored.  For  the 
property  of  passion  is  not  to  create ;  but  to  set  in  increased  activ- 
ity. At  least,  whatever  new  connections  of  thoughts  or  images, 
or — (which  is  equally,  if  not  more  than  equally,  the  appropriate 
eflcct  of  strong  excitement) — whatever  generalizations  of  truth  or 
experience  the  heat  of  passion  may  produce ;  yet  the  terms  of 
their  conveyance  must  have  pre-existed  in  his  former  conversa 
tions,  and  are  only  collected  and  crowded  together  by  the  unusual 
stimulation.  It  is  indeed  very  possible  to  adopt  in  a  poem  the 
unmeaning  repetitions,  habitual  phrases,  and  other  blank  counters, 
which  an  unfurnished  or  confused  understanding  interposes  at 
short  intervals,  in  order  to  keep  hold  of  his  subject,  which  is  still 
slipping  from  him,  and  to  give  him  time  for  recollection;  or,  in 
mere  aid  of  vacancy,  as  in  the  scanty  companies  of  a  country 
stage  the  same  player  pops  backwards  and  forwards,  in  order  to 
.prevent  the  appearance  of  empty  spaces,  in  the  procession  of  Mac- 
beth, or  Henry  VIII.  But  M'hat  assistance  to  the  poet,  or  orna- 
ment to  the  poem,  these  can  supply,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 
Nothing  assuredly  can  differ  either  in  origin  or  in  modo  more 

VOL.  III.  S  r^         T 
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widely  from  the  apparent  tautologies  of  intense  and  tnrbuient 
feeling,  in  which  the  passion  is  greater  and  of  longer  endurance 
than  to  be  Exhausted  or  satisfied  by  a  single  representation  of  the 
image  or  incident  exciting  it.  Such  repetitions  I  admit  to  be  a 
beauty  of  the  highest  kind  ;  as  illustrated  by  Mr.  Wordsworth 
himself  from  the  song  of  Deborah.  At  her  feet  he  bowed,  Iiefdl, 
lie  lay  down  ;  at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell :  where  he  bozved, 
there  he  fell  down  dead.     Judges  v.  27. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

LANGUAGE  OF  METRICAL  COMPOSITION,  WHY  AND  WHEREIN  ESSEN- 
TIALLY DIFFERENT  FROM  THAT  OP  PROSE — ORIGIN  AND  ELE- 
MENTS OF  METRE — ITS  NECESSARY  CONSEQUENCES,  AND  THE  CON- 
DITIONS THEREBY  IMPOSED  ON  THE  METRICAL  WRITER  IN  THE 
CHOICE  OF  IIIS  DICTION. 

I  CONCLUDE,  therefore,  that  the  attempt  is  impracticable ;  and 
that,  were  it  not  impracticable,  it  would  still  be  useless.  For 
the  very  power  of  making  the  selection  implies  the  previous  pos- 
session of  the  language  selected.  Or  where  can  the  poet  have 
lived  ?  And  by  what  rules  could  he  direct  his  choice,  which 
would  not  have  enabled  him  to  select  and  arrange  his  words  by 
the  light  of  his  own  judgment?  We  do  not  adopt  the  language 
of  a  class  by  the  mere  adoption  of  such  words  exclusively,  as  that 
class  would  use,  or  at  least  understand ;  but  likewise  by  following 
the  order,  in  which  the  words  of  such  men  are  wont  to  succeed 
each  other.  Now  this  order,  in  the  intercourse  of  uneducated 
men,  is  distinguished  from  the  diction  of  their  superiors  in  knowl- 
edge and  power,  by  the  greater  disjunction  and  separation  in  the 
component  parts  of  that,  whatever  it  be,  which  they  wish  to 
commuaigi^c.  There  is  ajwant  of  that  prospectiyeness  of  mind,  c^^i  ^\  c^y 
thatWvie  w'wTucF  c^  foresee  the  whole  ofwEat 

he  is  toggnvcy,  appertaining  to  any  gnjB..pQint;.  and  by  this  means 
go  toBubordinatc  and  arrange  the  different  parts  according  ta 
their  relative  importance,  asJiOL  convey  it  at  once»  and  as  an  s 
organizejjivholfi^^  [^'Z^Zr^o    ^^   Uca^    p'.^r-^VM'-" »  />^'-W'''   "  '  ■' 

ijOlL  S^d.     1  /  a-l  i't^    A]!  ^'j  9      ^'^  ^5lgitized  by  GoOglC 
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Now  I  will  take  the  first  stanza,  on  which  I  hare  ehanoed  to 
open,  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads.  It  is  one  of  the  most  simple  and 
least  peculiar  in  its  language. 

'*  la  distant  countries  have  I  been. 
And  yet  I  have  not  often  seen 
A  healthy  man,  a  man  full  grown, 
Weep  in  the  public  roods,  alone. 
But  such  a  one,  on  English  ground, 
And  in  the  brood  highway,  I  met ; 
Along  the  broad  highway  he  came. 
His  cheeks  with  tears  were  wet : 
Sturdy  he  seemed,  though  he  was  sad ; 
And  in  his  arms  a  kunb  he  had.*** 

The  words  here  arc  doubtless  such  as  are  current  in  all  ranks 
of  life ;  and  of  course  not  less  so  in  the  hamlet  and  cottage  than 
in  the  shop,  manufactory,  college,  or  palace.  But  is  this  the 
order  in  which  the  rustic  would  have  placed  the  words  ?  I  am 
grievously  deceived,  if  the  following  less  compact  mode  of  com 
mencing  the  same  tale  be  not  a  far  more  faithful  copy.  *'  I  have 
been  in  a  many  parts,  far  and  near,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  ever 
saw  before  a  man  crying  by  himself  in  the  public  road  ;  a  grown 
man  I  mean,  that  was  neither  sick  nor  hurt,  &c.  &o."  But 
when  I  turn  to  the  following  stanza  in  The  Thorn : 

*'  At  all  times  of  the  day  and  night 
This  wretched  woman  thither  goes ; 
And  she  is  known  to  every  star. 
And  every  wind  that  blows : 
And  there  beside  the  Thorn,  she  sits, 
When  the  blue  daylight's  in  the  skies, 
And  when  the  whirlwind*s  on  the  hill. 
Or  frosty  air  is  keen  and  still. 
And  to  herself  she  erics. 
Oh  misery !  Oh  misery ! 
Oh  woe  is  me  I  Oh  misery  Tf 

and  compare  this  M'ith  the  language  of  ordinary  men ;  or  with 
that  which  I  can  conceive  at  all  likely  to  proceed,  in  real  life^ 
from  such  a  narrator,  as  is  supposed  in  the  note  to  the  poem ; 
compare  it  either  in  the  succession  of  the  images  or  of  the  sen* 
tences ;  I  am  reminded  of  the  sublime  prayer  and  hjrmn  of 
praise,  which  Milton,  in  opposition  to  an  established  liturgy,  pro* 

«  [The  last  of  the  Flock,  Ist  stansa.    P.  W.  L  p.  169.— a  &] 
\  fP.W.ii.p.  127.— S.  C] 
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sentfl  as  a  fair  specimen  of  common  extemporary  devotion,  and 
such  as  we  might  expect  to  hear  from  every  self-inspired  minister 
of  a  conventicle !  And  I  reflect  with  delight,  how  little  a  mere 
theor}%  though  of  his  own  workmanship,  interferes  M'ith  the 
processes  of  genuine  imagination  in  a  man  of  true  poetic  genius, 
wIk)  possesses,  as  Mr.  ^Yord8Worth,  if  ever  man  did,  most  assur- 
edly does  possess, 

"The  VisioQ  and  the  Faculty  divine.''^ 

pne  point  then  aloiie  remains,  but  that  the  most  important^ 
its  examination  having  bccn^indcedjjnjl^'vcf"**! "cement  for  the 
preceding  inquisition.  **  Tliere  neither  Js  nor  can  be  any  essen- 
TiarcTifli'rcncc TJcTwecii  tlic  language  of  prose  and  metrical  com-, 
position.**!  Siinh  IS  Mr^  '\Vorj.^>vnrn7f^  ggpfirtrQU-  .  I*fow  prose  it 
sell^^t  least  in  alTargumentative  and  consecutive  works,  diilcrs, 
and  ought  to  difler,  from  the  language  of  conversation ;  even  as) 

♦  [Tlic  Excursiou.  B.  i.    P.  AV.  vL  p.  6.— S.  C] 

f  [P.  AV.  ii.  p.  315.  Preface.  The  word  eM$ential  is  marked  with  italics  in 
the  cditiun  of  1840.^S.  C] 

X  It  is  uo  less  an  error  in  teachers,  than  a  torment  to  the  poor  children,  to 
enforce  the  necessity  of  reading  as  they  would  talk.  In  order  to  cure  Ihcm 
of  aittffhiff  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  of  too  great  a  diflcrence,  tho  child  is  made 
to  repeat  tho  wortis  with  his  eyes  from  off  tho  book ;  and  then,  indeed,  his 
tones  resemble  talking,  as  far  as  his  fears,  tears  and  trembling  will  permit. 
But  as  soon  as  tho  eyo  is  again  directed  to  the  printed  page,  the  spell  begins 
anew ;  for  an  instinctive  sense  tells  the  child's  feelings,  that  to  utter  its  own 
momentary  thoughts,  and  to  recite  the  written  thoughts  of  another,  as  of 
unother,  and  a  far  wiser  than  himself,  are  two  widely  different  things ;  and 
a«  tho  two  acts  ore  accompanied  'with  widely  different  feelings,  so  must  they 
justify  different  modes  of  enunciation.  Joseph  Lancaster,  among  his  other 
Bophisticjitions  of  tho  excellent  Dr.  BelFs  invaluable  system,  cures  this  fault 
<»f  iingiug  by  hanging  fetters  and  clixuns  on  the  child,  to  tlie  nmsic  of  which 
one  of  liis  school-follows,  who  walks  before,  dolefully  chants  out  the  child  s 
last  speech  and  confession,  birth,  parentage,  and  education.  And  this  soul- 
benumbing  ignominy,  this  unholy  and  heart-hardening  burlesque  on  the 
hist  fearful  infliction  of  outraged  law,  in  pronouncing  the  sentence  to  which 
the  stern  and  fmniliarized  judge  not  seldom  bursts  into  tears,  has  been  ex* 
tolled  as  a  happy  and  ingenious  method  of  remedying — what  ?  and  how  f— 
why,  one  extreme  in  order  to  introduce  another,  scarce  less  distant  from  goo<l 
sense,  and  certainly  likely  to  have  worse  moral  effects,  by  enforcing  a  sem- 
blance of  petulant  ease  and  self-suflicieney,  in  repression,  and  possibly  after- 
perversion  of  the  natural  feelings.  I  have  to  beg  Dr.  Bellas  pardon  for  thia 
connection  of  the  two  names,  but  he  knows  that  contrast  is  no  less  power* 
lid  a  cause  of  association  than  likeness. 
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.   \      leading  ought  to  differ  from  talking.     Unless  therefore  the  difo 
ence  denied  be  that  of  mere  words,  as  materials  oommoa  to  sB 

V  styles  of  writing,  and  not  of  the  style  itself  in  the  universally  ad- 

mitted sense  of  the  term,  it  might  be  naturally  presumed  that 
there  must  ea^ist^a  still  greater  between  the  ordonnance  of  poetie 
£ng]pn«sifjnn  ftii/l  thnf  pf  prosc,  tlimL^  expected^to^gistingnHh 
jlpngA  fmrfi  ftwlir^afy  conversation. 

,V  J  i,(^iyt\  ^   There  are  not,  indeed,  examples  wanting  in  the  history  of  lit- 
Y        l~^  erature,  of  apparent  paradoxes  that  have  summoned  the  pubL\ 

^  \  . '   /     wonder  as  new  and  startlin;^  truths,  but  which,  on  examination, 

r       I       have  shrunk  into  tame  and  harmless  truisms ;  as  the  eyes  of  a 
cat,  Bceu  in  the  dark,  have  been  mistaken  for  flames  of  fire.    But 
Mr.  Wordsworth  is  among  the  last  men,  to  whom  a  delusion  of 
.  this  kind  would  be  attributed  by  any  one,  who  had  eiijo}'ed  the 

r  slightest  opportunity  of  understanding  his  mind  and  character. 

Where  an  objection  has  been  anticipated  by  such  an  author  as 
natural,  his  answer  to  it  must  needs  be  interpreted  in  some  ^nse 
which  either  is,  or  has  been,  or  is  capable  of  being  controverted. 
My  object,  then  must  be  to  discover  some  other  meaning  for  the 
term  ^V^sscntial  diflbrcnce  ^n  this  place,  exclusive  of  the  indis- 
tinctiou  aiittcOTnmuniiy^ of  the  words  themselves.  For  whether 
there  ought  to  exist  a  class  of  words  in  the  English,  iu  any 
degree  resembling  the  poetic  dialect  of  the  Greek  and  Italian, 
is  a  question  of  very  subordinate  importance.  The  number  of 
such  words  would  be  small  indeed,  in  our  language ;  and  even  in 
the  Italian  and  Greek,  they  consist  not  so  much  of  difFercnt  words, 
as  of  slight  dinercnces  in  the  forms  of  declining  and  conjugating 
the  same  words ;  forms,  doubtless,  which  having  been,  at  some 
period  more  or  less  remote,  the  common  grammatic  flexions  of 
some  tribe  or  province,  had  been  accidentally  appropriated  to 
poetry  by  the  general  admiration  of  certain  master  intellects,  the 
first  established  lights  of  inspiration,  to  whom  that  dialect  hap- 
pened to  be  native. 
f  Essence,  in  its  primary  signification,  means  the  principle  of  in- 
I  divi^uatroh,'the  inmost  principle  of  the  possibility  6f  anything, 
as  tjiat^particular  thing.  It  is  equivaTent  to  the  idea  ol  a  thing, 
whenever  we  use  the  word,  idea,  with  philosophic  prccbioo. 
Existence,  on  the  other  hand,  is  distinguished  from  essence,  by 
jhe  superinduction  of  realityj^  Thus  we  speak  of  the  essence;^ 
and  essential  properties  of  a  circle  ;  but  we  do  not  thereibre  as 
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scrt,  thai  any  thing>which  really  exislB,  is  xhathema'Jcally  «!•    ^  .  ^  ^^ 
cular.     TI1U8  too,  "withohi  any  tautology,  wc  contend  for  the  ex«^  Jv^ 
ifelencc  of  the  Supreme  BeiW ;  that  i8,  for  a  ijeallty  correspondenr'  I 
to  the  idea.     There  is,  next^ya  secondary  yse  of  the  word  es- 
sence, in  which  it  signifies  the  point  or  ground  of  contra-distinc« 
\ion  between  two  modificationrbf  tHc'samc^  su'Estance  or  subject. \'^ 
Thus  we  should  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  style  of  architecture 
of  "Westminster  Abbey  is  essentially  diflerent  from  that  of  Saint 
Paul,  even  though  both  had  been  built  with  blocks  cut  into  the 
same  form,  and  from  the  same  quarry.     Only  in  this  latter  sense 
of  t lie  term  must  it  have  been  denied  by  Mr.  "Wordsworth  (for  in 
thi^,_££lisc_jiToIi"c^  it  allirmed  by  the  general  opinion)  that  the 
language  of  poetry  (that  is  the  forinal  construction,  or  architec- 
turc,  of  the  words  a^nd  phTases)  is  essentially  difltTciit  from  that  of 
prose.     Now  the  burden  of  the  proof  lies  M'ith  the  oppugiier,  not 
witli  the  supporters  of  the  common  belief     Mr.  Wordsworth,  in 
consequence,  assigns  as  the  proof  of  liis  position,  '*  that  not  only 
the  language  of  a  large  portion  of  every  good  poem,  even  of  the 
most  elevated  character,  must  necessarily,  except  with  reference 
to  the  metre,  in  no  respect  difler  from  that  of  good  prose,  but 
likewise  that  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  best  poems 
will  be  found  to  be  strictly  the  language  of  prose,  when  prose  is 
well  written.     The  truth  of  this  assertion  might  be  demonstrated 
by  innumerable  passages  from  almost  all  the  poetical  M'ritings, 
«*ven  of  Milton  himself"     He  then  quotes  Gray's  sonnet — 

*'  lu  vain  to  mc  the  sniiliiii;  niorninpi  Bhiiic, 
And  roddc't)iii<c  Plia-biis  lifts  \m  golden  fire; 
The  binl«  in  vain  tlieip  amorous  descant  join, 
Or  cheerful  fields  resume  their  green  nttire. 
These  ears,  alas  I  for  other  notes  repine ; 
A  dtfferaU  offject  Jo  th€ne  ft/f8  require  ; 
Ml/  lonrhf  atif/utsh  tncils  fio  heart  but  mine  ; 
And  in  mtf  breast  the  vn  perfect  joys  expire. 
Yet  morning  smiles  the  bu.sy  race  to  cheer, 
And  nc\v-)x»rn  pleasure  brings  to  luippicr  men ; 
Tlic  fields  to  all  their  wonted  tribute  bear ; 
To  warm  their  little  loves  the  birds  complain: 
IfruitlcM  mtmrn  to  him  that  can  not  hear. 
And  vcep  the  more,  because  I  weep  in  vain," 

and  adds  the  following  remark  : — "  It  will  easily  be  perceived, 
that  the  only  part  of  this  Sonnet  which  is  of  any  value,  is  the 
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lines  printed  in  Italics ;  it  is  equally  obvious,  that,  except  in  tbe 

rhyme,  and  in  the  use  of  the  single  "word  "  fruitless'*  for  finitlcalj, 

which  is  so  far  a  defect,  the  language  of  these  lines  does  in  lo 

respect  difler  from  that  of  prose."* 

I\     An  idealist  defending  his  system  by  the  fact,  that  when  asleep 

we  often  believe  ourselves  awake,  was  well  answered  by  his  plain 

neighbor,  "Ah,  but  when  awake  do  we  ever  believe  ourselTei 

•asleep  ?*'     Things  identical  must  be  convertible.     The  preceding 

passage  seems  to  rest  on  a  similar  sophism.     For  the  question  ii 

not,  whether  there  may  not  occur  in  prose  an  order  of  words, 

which  would   be  equally  proper  in  a  poem ;  nor  whether  there 

are  not  beautiful  lines  and  sentences  of  frequent  occurreDce  ii 

good  poems,  which  would  be  equally  becoming  as  well  as  bean 

tiful  in  good  prose  ;  for  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  em 

been  either  denied  or  doubted  by  any  one.     The  true  question 

must  be,  whether  there  are  not  modes  of  expression,  a  conslfS?- 

»^  V        tiqn^SncranjJrdcr  of  sent^^nces,  wTnch^re  m  tlieir  lit  and  nalttial 

\  \      place  in  a  serious  prosc^coni^QJ^unu^ut  would  be  Uisproportionale 

*'  "    ,^  and  heterogeneous  in  ^^i^ricarpoctr^ ;  and  vice  rgrsqTwHeBier 

..x»'  '  .  C    m  the  language  oFa  scruJtts -pocffTtherc  may  not  be  an  arrahge- 

^'    \    ^       mcnt  both  of  words  and  scnteiices^jyad^  use  aiul  scl^ion  of 

V  ^  ■  y    (^yi^^i  are  called)  figures  of  speech,  both  as  to  their  kin  J,  their 

/,  "       frequency,  and  their  occasions,  which  on  a  subject  of  5?qual  weigEt 

.^.^      .yi    Mould  be  vicious  and  alien  in  correct  and  manly  prose.      I  coa- 

-0  '    \    tend,  that  in  both  cases  this  unfitness>-«£::«ach  for  the  place  of 

I  the  other  frequently  will  and  ought  to(exist) 
A^  And  first  from, the  origin  of  metgx.     xliis  I  would  trace  lo  the 

balance  in  the  mind  eirected  by  that  spontaneous  cflbrt  which 
t\iC^.  strives  to  hold  in  check  the  workings  of  passion.  It  might  be 
^  easily  explained  likewise  in  what  manner  this  salutaiy  antagon- 

ism is  assisted  by  the  very  state,  which  it  counteracts  ;  and  how 
this  balance  of  antagonists  became  organized  into  metre  (in  tbe 
usual  acceptation  of  that  term),  by  a  supervening  act  of  the  wll 
and  judgment,  consciously  and  for  the  foreseen  purpose  of  pleas 
ure.  Assuming  these  principles,  as  the  data  of  our  aigumcnt,  li-r 
deduce  from  them  two  legitimate  conditions,  which  the  critic  b 
entitled  to  expect  in  every  metrical  work.  First,  that,  as  th# 
elements  of  metre  owe  their  existence  to  a  state  of  increased  ex* 
eitement,  so  the  metre  itself  should  be  accompanied  by  the  nit 
•  [P.  W.  ii.  pp.  313-14.— S.  C] 
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ural  language  of  excitement.     Secondly,  that  as  these  elements 
arc  formed  into  metre  artificiaHyriby^tKTOluntary  act,  with  the 
design  and  for  the  purpose  of >j)lcnding  jgelight  with  emotion,  so 
the  traces  of  present  volition  sWuId  throughout  the  metrical  lan- 
guage be  proportionably  discernible.  L^ow  these  two  conditions 
must  be  reconciled  iUfi4  co-present.     There  must  be  not  only  a 
partnership,  but  aWion);  an  intcrpcnetration  of  passion  and  of 
Avill,  of  spontaneous  impulse  and  of  voluntary  purpose. '  Again, 
this  union  can  be  manifested  only  in  a  frequency  of  forms  and 
figures  of  speech  (priginally  the  oflspring  of  passion,  but  now  the 
adopted  children  of  power),  greater  than  would  be  desired  or  en- 
dured, where  the  emotion  is  not  voluntarily  encouraged  and  kept 
up  for  the  sake  of  that  pleasure,  which  such  emotion,  so  tempered 
and  mastered  by  the  will,  is  found  capable  of  communicating. 
It  not  only  dictates,  but  of  itself  tends  to  produce  a  more  frequent 
employment  of  picturesque  and  vivifying  language,  than  would 
be  natural  in  any  other  case,  in  which  there  did  not  exist,  as 
there  does  in  the  present,  a  previous  and  m'cU  understood,  though 
tacit,  compact  between  the  poet  and  his  reader,  that  the  latter 
is  entitled  to  expect,  and  the  former  bound  to  supply  this  species 
and  degree  of  pleasurable  excitement.     We  may  in  some  measure 
apply  to  this  union  the  answer  of  Folixenes,  in  the  Winter's  Tale, 
to  Perdita's  neglect  of  the  streaked  gilliflowers,  because  she  had 
had  heard  it  said, 

**  Tlicrc  u  an  art,  which,  in  their  picdness,  shares 
With  great  creating  nature. 

J^oi.  Say  there  be ; 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 
But  nature  mokes  that  mean ;  so,  o*er  that  art, 
Which,  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  on  art, 
Hmt  nature  makes.    You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentler  tdon  to  the  wildext  stock  ; 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
Uy  bud  of  nobler  race.    This  is  on  ort, 
Which  does  mend  nature,— cliange  it  rather ;  but 
Tlie  art  itself  is  nature."* 

Secondly,  I  argue  from  the  eflects  of  metre.     As  far  as  metre  (>^ 
acts  in  amlTor  itself,  it  tends^fo  Tricrcaso  the  vivacity  and  suscep- 
tibility both  of  the  general  feelings  and  of  the  attention.     This 
eflect  it  produces  by  the  continued  excitement  of  surprise,  ani 
•  [Act  ir.  sc.  iii.— S.  C-l 
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by  the  quick  reciprocations  of  curiosity  still  gratified  aud  still  re* 
excited,  which  are  too  slight  indeed  to  be  at  any  one  moment  ob- 
jects of  distinct  consciousness,  yet  become  considerable  in  their 
aggregate  influence.  As  a  medicated  atmosphere,  or  as  wine 
during  animated  conversation,  they  act  powerfully,  though  them- 
selves unnoticed.  Where,  therefore,  correspondent  food  and  ap- 
propriate matter  are  not  provided  for  the  attention  and  feelings 
thus  roused  there  must  needs  be  a  disappointment  felt ;  like  that 
of  leaping  in  the  dark  from  the  last  step  of  a  stair-case,  when  we 
had  prepared  our  muscles  for_fi-l€aiLofUiree  or  four. 

Thc  discussion  on  th^^po\vcrs  of  mcJr^n  the  preface  is  highly 
ingenious  and  touches  aTafr^poiufs  oii  truth.  But  I  can  not  find 
any  statement  of  its  powers  considered  abstractly  and  separately. 
On  the  contrary  Mr.  Wordsworth  seems  always  to  estimate  metre 
by  tlie  powers,  which  it  exerts  during  (and,  as  I  think,  in  conse- 
quence of)  its  combination  with  other  elements  of  poetry.  Thus 
the  previous  diflScuIty  is  left  unanswered,  what  the  elements  are, 
with  which  it  must  be  combined,  in  order  to  produce  its  own  ef- 
fects to  any  pleasurable  purpose.  Double  and  tri-syllable  rhymes, 
indeed,  form  a  lower  species  of  wit,  and,  attended  to  exclusively 
for  their  own  sake,  may  become  a  source  of  momentary  amuse- 
ment ;  as  in  poor  Smart's  distich  to  the  Welsh  Squire  who  had 
promised  him  a  hare  : 

"  Toll  mc,  thou  son  of  great  Cadwallader  1 
Host  Bcot  the  hare  ?  or  hast  thou  swAlloVd  her  V 

But  for  any  poetic  purposes,  metre  resembles  (if  the  aptness 
of  the  simile  may  excuse  its  meanness)  yeast,  worthless  or  disa 
greeable  by  itself,  but  giving  vivacity  and  spirit  to  the  liquor  with 
which  it  is  proportionally  combined. 

The  reference  to  The  Children  in  the  Wood*  by  no  means 
satisfies  my  judgment.  We  all  willingly  throw  ourselves  back 
for  awhile  into  the  feelings  of  our  childhood.  This  ballad,  there* 
fore,  we  read  under  such  recollections  of  our  own  childish  feel* 
ings,  as  would  equally  endear  to  us  poems,  which  Mr.  Words- 
worth himself  would  regard  as  faulty  in  the  opposite  extreme  of 
gaudy  and  technical  ornament.  Before  the  invention  of  printing, 
and  in  a  still  greater  degree,  before  the  introduction  of  Meriting, 
metre,  especially  alliterative  metre  (whether  alliterative  at  the 

•  [P.  S33.— S.  C] 
A* 
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beginning  of  the  words,  as  iiCjEiERCE  PlobmaW  or  at  the  end,  aa 

in  rhymes),  possessed  an  independent  vafae  as  assisting  the  re<?ol« 
lection,  and  conscqucuttyTFio  itrcservationLof  auYgorips of  trullig  gi 
Incidents.     But  I  am  not  convinced  by  the  collation  of  facts,  that 
Tjie  Children  in  the  Wood  owes  citlier  its  preservation,  or  its 
popularity,  to  its  metrical  form.     Mr.  Marshal's  repository  affords 
a  number  of  tales  in  prose  inferior  in  pathos  and  general  merit, 
some  of  as  old  a  date,  and  many  as  widely  popular.     Tom  Hick- 
ATiiRiFT,  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  Goody  Two-siioes,  and  Lit- 
tle Red  IliDiNG-iiooD  are  formidable  rivals.     And  that  they 
have  continued  in  prose,  can  not  be  fairly  explahicd  by  the  as- 
sumption, that  the  comparative  meanness  of  their  thoughts  and 
images  precluded  even  the  humblest  forms  of  metre.     The  scene 
of  Goody  Two-siioes  in  the  church  is  perfectly  susceptible  of 
metrical  narration ;  and,  among  the  Savfiutu  Ouvuaaionxiu  even 
of  the  present  age,  I  do  not  recollect  a  more  astonishing  image 
than  that  of  the  "  whole  rookery,  that  flew  out  of  the  giant's 
beard,"  scared  by  the  tremendous  voice,  with  which  this  monster 
answered  the  challenge  of  the  heroic  Tom  Hickatiirift  I 

If  from  these  we  turn  to  comjx>sitions  universally,  and  inde- 
pendently of  all  early  associations,  beloved  and  admired ;  would 
the  Mahia,  The  Monk,  or  Tin:  Poor  Man's  Ass  of  Sterne,*  be 
read  with  more  delight,  or  have  a  better  chance  of  immortality, 
had  they  without  any  change  in  the  diction  been  composed  in 
rhyme,  than  in  their  present  state  ?  If  I  am  not  grossly  mis- 
taken, the  general  reply  would  be  in  the  negative.  Nay,  I  will 
confess,  that,  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  own  volumes,  the  Anecdote 
FOR  Fathers,  Simon  Lee,  Alice  Fell,  Beggars,  and  The  Sailor's 
MoTiiER,t  notwithstanding  the  beauties  which  are  to  be  found  in 
each  of  them  where  the  poet  interposes  the  music  of  his  own 
thoughts,  would  have  been  more  delightful  to  me  in  prose,  told 
niid  managed,  as  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  they  would  have  been,  in  a 
moral  essay  or  pedestrian  tour. 

Metre  in  itself  is  siniply  a  stimulant  of  the  allciitiou»  and 
therefore  excites  jLhfi.aupst  ion  ; -Why  is  the  attention  to  bo  thus 
stimulated  ?  Now  the  question  can  not  be  answered  by  the  pleas- 
ure  of  the  metre  itself:  for  this  we  have  shown  to  be  conditional, 

*  [Sontimcotal  Journey  and  Tristram  Sboody.  Works  IT.  pp.  247,  39^ 
271.  812.— S.  C] 

t  rP..W.T.p.22.    V.p.l7.    I.  p.  13.    TLp.101.    I.  p.  182.-^8.  Gl, 
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and  dependent  on  the  appropriateness  of  the  thoughts  and  ex- 
pressions, to  wliich  the  metrical  form  is  superadded.  Neither 
can  I  conceive  any  other  answer  that  can  bo  rationally  given, 
short  of  this :  I  write  in  metre,  bocauso  I  am  about  to  use  a  lttn« 
guage  diflerent  from  that  of  pro3e»  Besides,  where  the  langiidgc 
is  not  such,  how  mtcrcsting  soever  the  reflections  are,  that  are 
capable  of  being  drawn  by  a  philosophic  mind  from  the  thoughts 
or  incidents  of  the  poem,  the  metre  itself  must  oAen  become 
feeble.  Take  the  three  last  stanzas  of  The  Sailoh^s  Mother, 
for  instance.  If  I  could  for  a  moment  abstract  from  the  eflect 
produced  on  the  author's  feelings,  as  a  man,  by  the  incident  at 
the  time  of  its  real  occurrence,  I  would  dare  appeal  to  his  own 
judgment,  whether  in  the  metre  itself  be  found  a  suf&cient  reason 
lor  their  being  written  viciricalhj? 

Aud,  thus  coutinuiog,  sho  said 

*'  I  liod  a  Soil,  who  niouy  a  day 

Sailed  on  tlic  seas  ;  but  Lc  ia  dead ; 

In  Denmark  he  was  cast  away ; 

And  I  have  travelled  far  as  Hull,  to  see 

AVhat  clothes  he  might  havo  left,  or  other  property.* 

Tlie  Bird  and  Ca^  they  both  were  his : 

Twas  my  Son's  liird :  and  neat  and  trim 

Ho  kept  it ;  many  voyages 

This  Singing-bird  hath  gone  with  him ; 

When  last  lie  sailed  ho  left  Uie  Bird  behind ; 

As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  from  bodings  of  his  mind. 

lie  to  a  Fellow-lodger's  eare 
Had  left  it,  to  be  watched  and  fed. 
Till  he  came  back  again  ;  and  thero 
I  found  it  when  my  Son  was  dead ; 
And  now,  God  help  me  for  my  little  wit ! 

I  trail  it  with  me.  Sir !  he  took  so  much  delight  in  iiT 

^  ....        I  II  ■— — — — ^— ^ 

•  [In  the  edit,  of  1840, 

'*  And  I  liave  travelled  weary  miles  to  nee 
If  aught  which  ho  had  owned  might  still  remain  for  me.* 
The  last  line  of  stanza  6  in  that  edit  stands  thus : 

**  From  bodings,  as  might  be,  that  hung  upon  his  mind.* 
The  end  of  stanza  6  has  been  altered  thus : 

** And  pipe  its  song  in  safety; — ^thcre 
I  found  it  when  my  Son  was  dead ; 
And  now,  Grod  help  me  for  my  little  wit  t 
I  bear  it  with  me,  Sir ; — \\^  took  so  much  delight  in  it*— 49L  OL] 
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If  disproportioning  the  emphasis  we  read  these  stanzas  so  as  te 
make  the  rhymes  perceptible,  even  tri-syllable  rhymes  could 
scarcely  produce  an  equal  sense  of  oddity  and  strangeness,  as  we 
feel  here  in  finding  rhymes  at  all  in  sentences  so  exclusively  col- 
loquial. I  would  further  ask  whether,  but  for  that  visionary 
state,  into  which  the  figure  of  the  woman  and  the  susceptibility 
of  his  own  genius  had  placed  the  poet's  imagination, — (a  state, 
which  spreads  its  influence  and  coloring  over  all,  that  co-exists 
with  the  exciting  cause,  and  in  which 

"The  simplest  and  the  most  familiar  things 
Gain  a  strange  power  of  spreading  awe  around  them'^,* 

I  would  ask  the  poet  whether  he  would  not  have  felt  an  abrupt 
downfall  in  these  verses  from  the  preceding  stanza  ? 

**  Tlio  ancient  spirit  is  not  dead ; 
Old  times,  thought  I,  are  breathing  there ; 
Proud  was  I  tliat  my  country  bred 
Such  strength,  a  dignity  so  fair ; 
She  begged  an  alms,  like  one  in  poor  estate ; 
I  looked  at  her  again,  nor  did  my  pride  abate." 

It  must  not  be  omitted,  and  is  besides  worthy  of  notice,  that 
those  stanzas  furnish  the  only  fair  instance  that  I  have  been  able 
to  discover  in  all  Mr.  Wordsworth's  writings,  of  an  actual  adop- 
tion, or  true  imitation  otthe  real  afid  very  language  of  lata  and 
rustic  life,  freed  from  provincialisms. 

Thirdly,  I  deduce  the  i)osition  from  all  the  causes  elsewhere 

*  Altered  from  the  description  of  Night-^Iair  in  the  Remobse. 

"  Oh  Heaven  I  'twas  frightful  1  Now  run  down  and  stared  at 
By  hideous  shapes  that  can  not  be  remembered ; 
Now  seeing  notliing  and  imagining  nothing ; 
But  only  being  afraid — stifled  with  fear  ! 
While  every  goodly  or  fiuniliar  form 
lias  a  strange  power  of  spreading  terror  round  me  P* 

N.B.  Though  Shakspcare  has,  for  his  o^n  alljuBiifying  purposes^  intn^ 
duced  the  Night-J/are  with  her  own  foals,  yet  Mair  means  a  Sister,  or  pei^ 
haps  a  llog. 

«  [Coleridge's  Poet.  Works,  VII.  p.  307.    Act  iv.  sc.  1,    Altered  thus: 

O  sleep  of  horrors  1  Now  run  down  and  stared  at 
By  forms  so  hideous  tliat  they  mock  remembrane*  « 
Now  seeing  nothing,  dbc. — S.  C.J 
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assigned,  inrhich  render  metre  tlio  proper  form  of  poetry,  and 
poetry  imperfect  and  defective  without  metre.     Metre,  therefore, 
having  been  connected  with  i>oetry  most  often  and  by  a  peculiar 
^tncss^  whatever  else  is  combined  with  metre,  must,  tliough  it 
be  noi  itself  essentially  poetic,  have  nevertheless  some  property 
in  common  with  poetry,  as  an  ititermcdium  of  affinity,  a  sort  (if 
I  may  dare  borrow  u  well-known  phrase  from  technical  chemia- 
try)  of  mordaunt  between  it  and  the  super-added  metre.     Now, 
poetry,  Mr.  Wordsworth  truly  affirms,  does  always  imply  passion ; 
which  word  must  be  here  imderstood  in  its  most  general  sense, 
/      as  an  excited  state  of  the  feelings  and  faculties.     And  as  every 
\j^  ^7    >  passion  has  its  proper  puke,  so  M'ill  it  likewise  have  its  charac- 
(     J  V     teristic  modes  of  expression.     But  where  there  exists  that  degree 
'\\    ',  ^.i'  of  genius  and  talent  which  entitles  a  writer  to  aim  at  the  hon* 
/       ^  ors  of  a  poet,  the  very  act  of  poetic  composition  itself  is,  and  is 
\\s :       alloM'cd  to  imply  and  to  produce,  an  unusual  state  of  excitement, 
;  which  of  course  justifies  and  demands  a  correspondent  difference 
of  language,  as  truly,  though  not  perhaps  in  as  marked  a  degree, 
;     '    \     as  the  excitement  of  love,  fear,  rage,  or  jealousy.     The  vividness 
'   of  the  descriptions  or  declamations  in  Donne,  or  Drj'den,  is  as 
'  much  and  as  often  derived  from  the  force  and  fervor  of  the  de- 
scribcr,  as  from  the  reflections,  forms  or  incidents,  which  consti- 
tute their  subject  and  materials.     The  wheels  take  fire  from  tho 
mere  rapidity  of  their  motion.     To  what  extent,  and  under 
what  modifications,  this  may  be  admitted  to  act,  I  shall  attempt 
to  define  in  an  after-remark  on  Mr.  Wordsworth's  reply  to  thia 
objection,  or  rather  on  his  objection  to  this  reply,  as  already  anti* 
cipated  in  his  preface. 

I    Fourthly,  and  as  intimately  connected  with  this,  if  not  the 
[same  argument  in  a  more  general  form,  I  adduce  tho  high  spirit* 
;ual  instinct  of  the  human  being  impelling  us  to  seek  unity  by 
j  harmonious  adjustment,  and  thus  establishing  the  principle,  that 
'  all  the  parts  of  an  organized  whole  must  l>e  assimilated  to  the 
.  more  important  and  essential  parts.     This  and  the  preceding  ar- 
guments may  be  strengthened  by  the  reflection,  that  the  compo- 
sition of  a  poem  is  among  the  imitative  arts ;  and^ilntrimitation, 
as  opposed  to  copying,  consists  either  in  tho  (^iterfusio^  of  th« 
same  throughout  the  radically  diflcrent,  or  oT'^Ih^diflerent 
throughout  a  base  radically  the  same. 

Lastlv.  I  appeal  to  the  practice  of  the  best  poets,  of  all  conn* 
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tries  and  in  all  ages,  as  authorizing  the  opinion  (deduced  from  all 
the  foregoing),  that  in  every  import  of  the  word  essential,  which 
would  not  here  involve  a  more  truism,  there  may  be,  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  an  c^$c?itial  dilFerence  between  the  language  of 
prose  and  of  metrical  composition. 

In  Mr.  Wordsworth's  ciiticism  of  Gray's  Sonnet,  the  reader's 
sympathy  with  his  praise  or  blame  of  the  different  parts  is  taken 
for  granted  rather  perhaps  too  easily.  He  has  not,  at  least,  at- 
tempted to  win  or  compel  it  by  argumentative  analysis.  In  my 
conception  at  least,  the  lines  rejected  as  of  no  value  do,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  first,  differ  as  much  and  as  little  from  the 
language  of  common  life,  as  those  which  he  has  printed  in  italics 
as  possessing  genuine  excellence.  Of  the  five  lines  thus  honora- 
bly distinguished,  two  of  them  differ  from  prose  even  more  wide- 
ly than  the  lines  which  either  precede  or  follow,  in  the  position 
of  the  words. 

"  A  different  object  do  the$e  eyet  require  ; 
My  lonely  anguish  melts  no  heart  but  mine ; 
And  in  my  brcaH  the  imperfect  joy»  expire.** 

But  were  it  otherwise,  what  would  this  prove,  but  a  truth,  of 
which  no  man  ever  doubted  ? — videlicet,  that  there  are  sentences, 
which  would  bo  equally  in  their  place  both  in  verse  and  prose. 
Assuredly  it  does  not  prove  the  point,  which  alone  requires  proof; 
namely,  that  there  are  not  passages,  which  would  suit  the  one 
and  not  suit  the  other.  The  first  line  of  this  sonnet  is  distin- 
guished from  the  ordinary  language  of  men  by  the  epithet  to 
morning.  For  w*o  will  sot  aside,  at  present,  the  consideration, 
that  the  particular  word  "  smiling"  is  hackneyed,  and,  as  it  in- 
volves a  sort  of  personification,  not  quite  congruous  with  the  com- 
mon and  material  attribute  of  '*  shuiing,**  And,  doubtless,  this 
adjunction  of  epithets  for  the  purpose  of  additional  description, 
where  no  particular  attention  is  deman^ed-ibr^jie  quality  of  the 
thing,  would  be  noticed  as  giving  a  Noetic  cas^'to  a  man's  con- 
versation; Should  the  sportsman  exdatrnr**  Come  boys !  the 
rosy  morning  calls  you  up  :" — ^ho  will  be  supposed  to  have  some 
song  in  his  head.  But  no  one  suspects  this,  when  he  says,  **  A 
wet  morning  shall  not  confine  us  to  our  beds."  This  then  is 
either  a  defect  in  poetry,  or  it  is  not.  Whoever  should  decide  in 
the  affirmative.  I  would  request  him  to  re-peruse  any  one  poem. 
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of  any  confesBedly  great  poet  from  Homer  to  Miltou,  or  finom 
fschyluB  to  Shakspeare ;  and  to  strike  out  (in  thought  I  mein) 
every  instance  of  this  kind.  If  the  number  of  these  fancied  en- 
sures did  not  startle  him ;  or  if  he  continued  to  deem  the  n'orir 
improved  by  their  total  omission  ;  he  must  advance  reasons  of  no 
ordinary  strength  and  evidence,  reasons  grounded  in  the  essence  of 
human  nature.  Otherwise  I  should  not  hesitate  to  consider  him 
as  a  man  not  so  much  proof  against  all  authority,  as  dead  to  it. 
The  second  line, 

'*  And  reddening  Phoebus  lifU  his  golden  fire ;— •* 
has  indeed  almost  as  many  faults  as  words.  But  then  it  is  a  bad 
line,  not  because  the  language  is  distinct  from  that  of  prose;  bat 
because  it  conveys  incongruous  images ;  because  it  confounds  the 
cause  and  the  eflcct,  the  real  thing  with  the  personified  represen- 
tative of  the  thing ;  in  short,  because  it  difiers  from  the  langua^ 
of  good  sense  !  That  the  *' Phoebus'*  is  hackneyed,  and  a  school- 
boy image,  is  an  accidental  fault,  dependent  on  the  ago  in  which 
the  author  wrote,  and  not  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  thing. 
That  it  is  part  of  an  exploded  mythology,  is  an  objection  more 
deeply  grounded.  Yet  when  the  torch  of  ancient  learning  was 
rekindled,  so  cheering  were  its  beams,  that  our  eldest  poets,  ml 
off  by  Christianity  from  all  accredited  machinery,  and  deprived 
of  all  acknowledged  guardians  and  symbols  of  the  great  objects 
of  nature,  were  naturally  induced  to  adopt,  as  a  poetic  language, 
those  fabulous  personages,  those  forms  of  the*  supernatural  ia 
nature,  which  had  given  them  such  dear  delight  in  the  poems  of 
their  great  masters.  Nay,  even  at  this  day  what  scholar  of  ge- 
nial taste  will  not  so  far  sympathize  with  them,  as  to  read  isiith 
pleasure  in  Petrarch,  Chaucer,  or  Spenser,  what  he  would  pe^ 
^        haps  condemn  as  puenTeln^'  inodoru  poeT? 

I  reiiienibcr  no  poet,  whose  writings  would  safelier  stand  the 

.  >  test  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  theory,  than  Spenser.     Yet  wll  Mr. 

^     Wordsworth  say,  that  the  style  of  the  following  stanza  is  either 

'    ^     undistinguished  from  prose,  and  the  language  of  ordinary  life! 

Or' that  it  is  vicious,  and  that  the  stanzas  are  Uots  in  The  Faert 

.  y      dUEEN  ? 

\^  ^  But  still  more  by  the  mcehaoieal  system  of  philosophy  which  has  iiea^ 
lessly  infected  our  theological  opinions,  and  teaching  us  to  ooosidcr  thi 
world  in  its  relation  to  God,  as  of  a  building  to  its  mason,  leaves  the  ida 
of  omnipresence  a  more  abstract  notion  in  the  state-room  of  our  i 
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**  By  this  the  northern  wagoner  had  set 
His  seyenfold  tcme  behind  the  stcdfast  starrer 
That  was  in  oeonn  waves  yet  never  w<t» 
But  firmc  is  fixt  and  scndcth  light  from  iiirra 
To  all  that  in  the  wild  deep  wandering  arre : 
And  ehcarfull  ehaunticlere  with  his  note  shrill 
Had  warned  onee  tbat  riia*bus'  fiery  earre 
In  hast  was  elitnbing  up  the  easterne  hill, 
Full  envious  that  night  so  long  Iii.<i  roome  did  filL** 

**  At  lost  the  golden  oriuntall  gate 
Of  greatest  heaven  gan  to  open  fay  re, 
And  riia^bus  frei«h,  as  brydegrotno  to  his  mate, 
Came  dauneing  forth,  shaking  his  deawio  liayre, 
And  hurl'd  his  glitttVing  beams  through  gloomy  ayra: 
AVJiich  when  llie  wakeful  elfo  ]>ereeived,  streightway 
He  started  up,  and  did  him  selfe  prepay ro 
In  sun-bright  amies  and  battailous  array ; 
For  with  that  pagan  proud  he  eombat  will  that  day.**! 

On  tho  contrary  to  how  many  passages,  both  in  hymn  bookf 
and  in  blank  verso  poems,  could  I  (ivcrc  it  not  invidious)  direct 
tho  reader's  attention,  the  stylo  of  which  is  most  unpoetic,  be* 
cause,  and  only  because,  it  is  the  style  of  prose  ?  Ho  will  not 
suppose  me  capable  of  having  in  my  mind  such  verses,  as 

"  I  put  my  hat  upon  my  hea<l 
AimI  walkM  into  tlio  Strnnd ; 
Ami  there  I  met  nnotb(!r  nmn, 
>V1k>su  luit  was  in  hirt  hand.** 

To  such  specimens  it  would  indeed  be  a  fair  and  full  reply, 
that  these  lines  are  not  bad,  because  they  are  unpoetic ;  but  be- 
cause they  arecmgty  of  all  sense  and  feeling^ ;  and  that  it  were 
an  idle  afCcm^tJoIproxa  ihat  '* »»  apo  is  not  a^  lilewtoR,  when,  it 
iajclf-evident  that  he  is  not  a  man.*!t  But  the  sense  shall  be 
good  and  weighty,  the  language  correct  and  dignified,  the  subject 
interesting  and  treated  with  feeling ;  and  yet  the  style  shall,  not* 
withstanding  all  these  merits,  be  justly  blamable  as  prosaic,  and 
solely  because  the  words  and  the  order  of  tho  words  would  find 
their  appropriate  place  in  prose,  but  are  not  suitable  to  metrical 
composition.  /•The  Civil  Waus  of  Daniel  is  an  iustnictivo,  and 
even  interesting  work ;  but  take  the  following  stanzas  (and  from 

•  [Book  ii.  eaa  i.  st.  1.]  t  [Book  L  can.  v.  st  2.] 

J  [Preface,  pp.  833-4.] 
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the  hundred  instances  which  ahound  I  might  piohaUy  hare  m 
lected  others  far  more  striking)  : 

"  And  to  tbo  end  we  may  with  better  case 
Discern  the  true  discourse,  Youcbsofe  to  show 
Wbat  were  tbe  times  foregoing  near  to  these^ 
Tliat  tbese  we  may  with  better  profit  know. 
Tell  bow  tbo  world  fell  into  tliis  disease; 
And  bow  BO  great  distemperaturo  did  grow 
Ho  sbiiU  wc  HOC  with  what  degrees  it  cnine ; 
llow  tilings  at  full  do  s«ioii  wax  out  of  frame." 

**  Ton  kings  bail  from  tbe  Norman  GjnquVor  reign'd 

Witb  iiitcrniix'd  and  variable  fute, 

^Vlu•ll  Kn^land  to  bcr  greatest  beif^bt  attained 

Of  |)ower,  dominion, glory,  wealtli,  and  state; 

After  it  ba<l  witb  mticb  ado  suHtain*d 

llic  violence  of  princes,  witb  debate 

For  titles,  and  tbe  often  mutinies 

Of  nobles  for  tbeir  ancient  liberties. 

For  firHt,  tbe  Norman,  conquVing  nil  by  mighti 
By  niigbt  was  forc'd  to  keep  wbat  be  had  got ; 
Mixing  our  customs  and  tbe  form  of  right 
With  foreign  constitutions,  be  bad  brought; 
MastVing  tbe  mighty,  humbling  the  poorer  wight^ 
By  all  severest  means  that  could  be  wrought ; 
And,  making  the  suceo.o^ion  doubtful,  rent 
llirt  new-got  state,  and  left  it  turbulent.*** 

Will  it  bo  contended  on  tbo  ono  Hide,  that  thoso  linef  are  metb 
and  senseless  ?  Or  on  tlio  otbcr,  tliat  they  are  not  prosaiet  ^ 
•  Jor  that,  rea£QD.jmiK2cUc.?  This  ])oet's  well-merited  epitbet  tf 
that  of  the  *'  welManguaged  Daniel ;"  hut  likewise,  and  by  the 
consent  of  his  contemporaries  no  less  than  of  all  succeeding  erit 
ics,  the  **  prosaic  Daniel."  Yet  those,  who  thus  designate  this 
wise  and  amiable  writer  from  the  frequent  incorrespondency  of 
his  diction  to  his  metro  iu  tho  majority  of  his  compositions,  not 
only  deem  them  valuable  and  interesting  on  other  accounts ;  bat 
willingly  admit,  that  there  are  to  be  found  throughout  his  poems, 
and  especially  in  his  Epistles  and  in  his  Hymen's  TnrcMPti, 
many  and  exquisito  specimens  of  that  stylo  which,  as  the  ncntrvi 
ground  of  prose  and  verse,  is  common  to  both.  A  fine  and  al- 
most faultless  extract,  eminent  as  for  other  beauties,  so  lor  iti 
perfection  in  this  species  of  diction,  may  be  seen  in  Lsmh's  Dai 
*  [Book  I.    StauKOs  viL  viii.  and  iz.] 
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MATic  SrEciMENs,*  a  work  of  various  interest  from  the  nature  of 
the  selections  themselves, — (all  from  the  plays  of  Shakspeare*8 
contemporaries),; — and  deriving  a  high  additional  value  from  the 
notes,  which  arc  full  of  just  and  original  criticism,  expressed  with 
all  the  freshness  of  originality. 

Among  the  possible  eflects  of  practical  adherence  to  a  theory, 
that  aims  to  identify  the  style  of  prose  and  verse — (if  it  does  not 
indeed  claim  for  the  latter  a  yet  nearer  resemblance  to  the  avei- 
age  style  of  men  in  the  viva  voce  intercourse  of  real  life) — "we 
might  anticipate  the  following  as  not  the  least  likely  to  occur 
It  will  happen,  as  I  have  indeed  before  observed,  that  the  metre 
itself,  the  sole  acknowledged  difTercncc,  will  occasionally  become 
metre  to  the  eye  only.  The  existence  of (w-osaisms^ and  that 
they  detract  from  the  merit  of  a  poem,  mii^^ancngih  be  con- 
ceded, when  a  number  of  successive  lines  can  be  rendered,  even 
to  the  most  delicate  ear,  unrecognizable  as  verse,  or  as  having 
even  been  intended  for  verse,  by  simply  transcribing  them  as 
prose :  when  if  the  poem  be  in  blank  verse,  this  can  be  eflected 
without  any  alteration,  or  at  most  by  merely  restoring  one  or  two 

*  [Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets  ivho  lived  about  the  i'.me  of 
Bhakspcare,  vith  notes  by  Ckarlcs  Lamb.    Vol.  i.  p.  284. 
The  first  extract,  Love  in  Lifancy,  is  as  follows : 

Ah,  I  remember  well  (and  how  can  I 
But  evermore  rcmembor  well)  wlion  first 
Our  flame  begim,  when  scarce  we  knew  what  was 
Tlic  flame  we  felt :  when  as  we  sat  and  sif^h'd 
And  looked  u})on  each  other,  and  conceiv*d 
Not  v.'hat  we  ailM,  yet  something  we  did  ail; 
And  yet  were  well,  ami  yet  we  were  not  well 
And  what  was  our  disease  wc  could  not  tell, 
Then  would  we  kiss,  then  sigh,  then  look :  And  thus 
In  that  first  garden  of  our  simpleness 
Wc  spent  our  chiUlhood :  but  when  years  began 
To  reap  the  fruit  of  knowledge ;  ah,  how  then 
Would  she  with  graver  look:*,  with  sweot  stern  brow, 
Check  my  presumption  and  my  forwarchicss ; 
Yet  still  would  give  me  flowers,  still  would  me  show 
What  she  would  have  me,  yet  not  liave  me,  know. 
Two  other  extracts  arc  also  given ;  Love  after  death-— 

Fie,  Thyrsis,  with  what  fond  remembrances 
Dost  thou,  tSrc. 

uid  the  story  of  Isulia. — S.  C] 
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wonls  to  their  proper  places,  from  'which  they  had  been  trans* 
planted*  for  no  assignable  cause  or  reason  but  that  of  the  author's 
convenience ;  but  if  it  be  in  rhyme,  by  the  mere  exchange  of  the 
fmal  word  of  each  line  for  some  other  of  the  same  meaning, 
equally  appropriate,  dignified  and  euphonic. 

The  answer  or  objection  in  the  preface  to  the  anticipated  re- 
mark ''  that  metre  paves  the  way  to  other  distinctions,"t  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  words.  *'  The  distinction  of  rhyme  and 
metre  is  regular  and  uniform,  and  not,  like  that  produced  by 
(what  is  usually  called)  poetic  diction,  arbitrar}',  and  subject  to 
infinite  caprices,  upon  which  no  calculation  whatever  can  be 
made.     In  the  one  case  the  reader  is  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  the 

*  As  tho  ingenious  gontlcnmn  under  the  influcDCC  of  the  Tragic  Miise 
contrived  to  dislocate,  "  I  wish  you  a  good  morning,  Sir  I  Thank  you.  Sir, 
and  I  wish  you  the  same,"  into  two  blank-verse  heroics  :«- 

To  you  a  morning  good,  goo<l  Sir  I  I  wish. 
You,  Sir  I  I  thank :  to  you  tlic  same  wish  L 

In  those  parts  of  Mr.  Words  wort  Ii*s  works  which  I  have  thoroughly  sla 
died,  I  find  fewer  instances  in  which  this  would  be  practicable  than  I  have 
met  in  many  poems,  where  an  appruximation  of  prose  has  been  sedulously 
and  on  system  guarded  agiunst.  ludced  cxce))ting  the  stanzas  already 
quoted  from  The  SAiLoa's  MoriiEa,  I  can  recollect  but  one  instance :  that  ia 
to  say,  a  short  passage  of  four  or  five  lines  in  The  Brotiiebs,'  that  model 
of  English  pastoral,  which  I  never  yet  read  with  unclouded  eye.—"  James, 
pointing  to  its  sunmiit,  over  which  they  had  all  purposed  to  return  togeth- 
er, informed  them  that  he  would  wait  for  them  there.  They  parted,  and 
his  comrades  passed  that  way  some  two  hours  after,  but  they  did  m*t  find 
him  at  the  appointed  place,  a  circumstance  of  which  they  took  no  heed:  but 
one  of  them,  going  by  chance  into  the  house,  which  at  this  time  was  JamcsV 
house,  learnt  thcre^  that  nobody  had  seen  him  all  that  day.**  Tlio  <hi1} 
change  which  has  been  made  is  in  tho  ]M>siti<m  of  the  little  word  there  in 
two  iustanccB,  the  position  in  the  original  being  clearly  such  as  is  not 
adi>ptcd  in  ordin.iry  conversation.  The  other  words  printed  in  italics  were 
BO  markotl  U'cau.<e,  though  good  and  genuine  English,  they  are  not  the 
phrasiHilogy  of  common  conversation  either  in  tho  word  put  in  ap|)ositioii, 
or  in  the  connection  by  the  genitive  pronoun.  Men  in  general  wuukl  have 
said,  "but  that  was  a  circumstance  they  psiid  no  attention  to,  or  took  no 
notice  of;**  and  the  language  is,  on  the  theory  of  the  preface,  justified  ooly 
l:y  the  narrator's  being  the  Vicar.  Yet  if  any  ear  could  suspect,  tliat  these 
sentences  were  ever  printed  as  metre,  on  those  very  words  aloiie  could  the 
suspicion  have  been  grounded. 

f  [Preface,  p.  816.— S.  C] 

'  [P.  W.i.p.  109.— S.C.] 
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poet  respecting  what  imagery  or  diction  he  may  choose  to  conuecl 
with  the  passion/'*     But  is  this  a  poet,  of  whom  a  poet  is  speak- 
ing ?     No  surely  !  rather  of  a  fool  or  madman :  or  at  best  of  a 
vain  or  ignorant  phantast  I  And  might  not  brains  so  wild  or  so 
deficient  make  just  the  same  havoc  with  rhymes  and  metres,  as 
they  are  supposed  to  cflect  with  modes  and  figures  of  speech  ? 
How  is  the  reader  at  the  mercy  of  such  men  ?     If  he  continue  to  Is 
read  their  nonsense,  is  it  not  his  own  fault  ?     The  ultimate  end  -j[yl^ 
of  criticism  is  much  more  to  establish  the  principles  of  writing,  ^^| 
^an^lurnish  rules  how  to  pass  judgment  on  what  has"been|^    ^^^j,;^r 
writtcnfy  others ;  it  indcca  it  were  possTBlethat  the  two  could     / 
be  separated.     But  if  it  T)c  asked,  by  what'prihclples  the  poet  is    t 
to  regulate  his  own  style,  if  he  do  not  adhere  closely  to  the  sort 
and  order  of  words  which  he  hears  in  the  market,  wake,  liigh* 
road,  or  plough-field  ?     I  reply  ;  by  principles,  the  ignorance  or     ^ 
neglect  of  which  would  convict  him  of  being  no  pocf,  But  a  silly 
or_jP£gsunipiuous  usurper   oi  the  name.  _  J5y  'the  principtcSnot 
grammar,  logic,  psychology.     In  one  M'ord  by  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  material  and  spiritual,  that  most  appertain  to  his  art, 
as,  if  it  have  been  governed  and  applied  by  good  sense,  and  ren 
dered  instinctive  by  habit,  becomes  the  representative  and  reward 
of  our  past  conscious  reasonings,  insights,  and  conclusions,  and 
acquires  the  name  of  Taste.     By  what  ride  that  does  not  leave 
the  reader  at  the  poet's  mercy,  and  the  poet  at  his  own,  is  the 
latter  to  distinguish  between  the  language  suitable  to  suppres«!ed, 
and   the  language,  which  is  characteristic  of  indulged,  anger? 
Or  between  that  of  rage  and  that  of  jealousy  ?     Is  it  obtained  by 
wandering  about  in  search  of  angry  or  jealous  people  in  unculti- 
vated society,  in  order  to  copy  their  words  ?  Or  not  far  rather  by 
the  power  of  imajrination  proceeding  upon  the  all  m  each  of  hu- 
man nature  ?     By  meditation,  rather  than  by  observation  ?  And 
by  tin  latter  in  consequence  only  of  the  former  ?     As  eyes,  for 
which  the  fonner  has  pre-dotermined  their  field  of  vision,  and  to 
wliich,  as  to  ifs  organ,  it  communicates  a  microscopic  power  ? 
There  is  not,  I  firmly  belie;irci  a  man  now-Jiving,  who  has,  from 
hi.s  own  inward  experienc^  a  clearer  intuition,  than  Mr.  Words- 
worth himself,  that  the  last^tneHtioned  are  the  true  sources  of 
gonial  discrimination..     Through  the  same  proco.-s  nnd  by  th« 
same  creative  ogency  will  the  poet  distinguish  the  degree  and 
•  [Preface,  pp.  325-6.— S.  C] 
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iund  of  the  excitement  produced  by  the  very  act  of  poetie  com- 
position. As  intuitively  vriM  he  know,  whatdiflerences  of  rtyle 
it  at  once  inspires  and  justifies ;  Vhat  intermixture  of  conscious 
volition  is  natural  to  that  state  ;  and  in  what  instances  such  fig- 
urcs  and  colors  of  speech  degenerate  into  mere  creatures  of  an 
arbitrary  purpose,  cold  technical  artifices  of  ornament  or  connec- 
tion.  For,  even  as  truth  is  its  own  light  and  evidence,  discover- 
ing at  once  itself  and  falsehood,  so  is  it  the  prerogative  of  poetie 
genius  to  distinguish  by  parental  instinct  its  proper  oflspringfrom 
the  changelings,  which  the  gnomes  of  vanity  or  the  fairies  of 
fashion  may  have  laid  in  its  cradle  or  called  by  its  names.  Could 
a  rule  be  given  from  without,  poetry  would  cease  to  be  poetry^ 
an(r~sinlc  Tuto"  a  mccTianlcal  art.  It  would  be  fi6Qifwaig^  not 
nott^ati,  Tlic  rules  of  ihe  Imagination  are  themselves  the  very 
powers  of  growth  and  production.  The  words  to  which  they  are 
reducible,  present  only  the  outlines  and  external  appearance  of 
the  fruit.  A  deceptive  counterfeit  of  the  superficial  form  and 
colors  may  bo  elaborated  ;  but  the  marble  peach  feels  cold  and 
heavy,  and  children  only  put  it  to  their  mouths.  We  find  no 
difficulty  in  admitting  as  excellent,  and  the  legitimate  language 
of  poetic  fervor  self-impassioned,  Donne's  apostrophe  to  the  8un 
in  the  second  stanza  of  his  Progress  of  the  Soul. 

•*  Thco,  cyo  of  licaTcn  !  this  great  Soul  cotics  not ; 
By  thy  male  force  is  all,  we  have,  begot. 
In  the  first  Rist  thou  uow  bogioD'st  to  shiDe, 
Suck'st  early  balm  and  island  spices  there, 
And  wilt  anon  in  thy  loose-rcin'd  career 
At  Tagus,  Po,  Soinc,  Tlmmcs,  and  Danow  dine. 
And  see  at  night  this  western  world  of  mine : 
Yet  hast  thou  not  more  nations  seen  than  she, 
"Who  before  thee  one  day  began  to  be, 
And,  thy  frail  light  being  quencliM,  shall  long,  long  outlive  tb^M** 

Or  the  next  stanza  hut  one  : 

"  Great  Destiny,  the  commissary  of  God, 
That  hast  mark'd  out  a  path  and  period 
For  every  thing  1    Who,  where  we  offspring  took; 
Our  ways  and  ends  Bee*st  at  one  instant :  then 
Knot  of  all  causes  I    Thou,  whose  changeless  brow 
Ne*er  smiles  nor  frowns  t    O I  vouchsafe  thou  to  look; 
And  show  my  story  in  thy  eternal  book,  Ac.* 

As  little  difliculty  do  we  find  in  excluding  from  the  IioiiGn 
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of  tinaflectcd  warmth  and  elevation  the  madness  piepcnse  ot 
pseudopoesy,  or  the  startling  hysteric  of  weakness  ovcr*exerting 
itself,  which  bursts  on  the  unprepared  reader  in  sundry  odes  and 
apostrophes  to  abstract  terms.  SSuch  are  the  Odes  to  Jealousy, 
to  Hope,  to  Oblivion,  and  the  like,  in  Dodsley*s  collection  and  tho 
magazines  of  that  day,  which  seldom  fail  to  remind  me  of  an 
Oxford  copy  of  verses  on  the  two  Suttoxs,  commencing  with 

"  Iiioouliition,  hoiivnily  111111(1 1  cIohcoihI  !" 

It  is  not  to  bo  denied  that  men  of  undoubted  talents,  and  even 
poets  of  true,  though  not  of  first-rate,  genius,  have  from  a  mis- 
taken theory  deluded  both  themselves  and  others  in  the  opposite 
extreme.  I  once  read  to  a  company  of  sensible  and  well-edu- 
cated women  the  introductory  period  of  Cowley's  preface  to  his 
**  Pindaric  Odes,  written  in  imitation  of  the  style  and  manner 
of  the  Odes  of  Pindar."  **  If*  (says  Cowley),  •*  a  man  should  un* 
dertakc  to  translate  Pindar,  word  for  word,  it  would  bo  thought 
that  ono  madman  had  translated  another  ;  as  may  app«;ar,  when 
he,  that  understands  not  the  original,  reads  tho  verbal  traduction 
of  him  into  Latin  prose,  than  which  nothing  seems  more  raving." 
T  then  proceeded  with  his  own  free  version  of  the  second  Olym- 
pic, composed  for  the  charitable  purpose  of  rationalizing  the 
Thcban  Eagle. 

'*  Qucon  of  nil  harmonious  things. 
Dancing  words  nnd  speaking  strings, 
Wliat  god,  what  hero,  wilt  thou  sing  f 
Wliat  happy  man  to  equal  glories  bring  f 
Begin,  begin  thy  noble  ehoice, 

And  let  the  hills  around  reflect  the  image  of  thy  voice. 
Pisa  does  to  Jove  bt'long, 
Jove  nnd  Pisa  eluim  thy  song, 
llic  fair  first-fruits  of  war,  th*  Olympic  games, 
Aleides  offerM  up  to  Jove ; 
Aleides,  too,  thy  strings  may  move, 
But,  oh  I  what  man  to  join  with  these  can  worthy  prora  f 
Join  Theron  boldly  to  their  sacred  names ; 
Tlieron  the  next  honor  claims ; 
Tlieron  to  no  man  gives  place. 
Is  first  in  Pisa's  and  in  Virtue's  race ; 
Tlieron  there,  nnd  he  alone, 
Ev*Q  his  own  swift  forefiithers  liat  outgone." 

One  of  the  company  exclaimed,  with  the  full  assent  of  theiatt, 
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• 
that  if  the  original  "wore  madder  than  this,  it  must  be  incurably 
mad.*  I  then  translated  the  ode  from  the  Greek,  and  as  nearly 
as  possible,  ivord  for  word  ;  and  the  impression  was,  that  in  the 
general  movement  of  the  periods,  in  the  form  of  the  connectiona 
and  transitions,  and  in  the  sober  majesty  of  lofty  sense,  it  appeared 

*  [Diit  is  not  this  cqnnlly  do1iri«>u8,  cIobo  us  it  keeps  to  the  Piudnrio 
imngesf  It  is  tho  oxonliuiu  uf  tho  lirst  TythiAii,  chuructcriscd  by  ''light- 
iiiiiff  cnorf^y*'  in  lui  iirticlo  on  Piiulur  by  Mr.  Coloriclgo*s  Into  editor,  i^ 
lioviow,  March,  1831. 

O  thou  >vhoiu  Phoebus  and  tho  quire 
Of  vioiel  tressed  Muses  own, 
Tlieir  joint  treasure,  golden  Lyre, 
Ruling  step  with  warble<l  tone,  d:c.  ^e. 
In  thy  viazeSf  sterp\l,  expire 
Bolts  ofever-jtowinffjire. 
Jovc*s  englo  on  the  sceptre  slumbers 
PoBscst  by  thy  onchnnting  numbers : 
On  either  side,  Ids  rapid  wing, 
Drops*,  cntrane  d,  tho  fcatlier'd  kuig ; 
Ji/ack  vapor  orr  his  curved  head, 
dealing  hiseifelidst  sweetly  shed; 
Upheaving  his  moiH  back  he  lies, 
Ueld  down  with  thrilling  harmonies. 

Surely  this  is  but  a  brilliant  chaos.  *' Ilyacinthine  locks'*  have  beto 
kindly  received  at  tho  bounteous  hand  of  Milti»n,  though  no  one  in  this  agv 
'>f  the  world,  quite  understands  tho  epithet,  or  has  seen  that  black  w/emh 
gineoHS,  or  **  ensanrfuiHeit  flower  inscribed  trith  woe;"*  tho  ancient  hyacinth. 
Tlie  sound  is  beautiful,  and  wo  imagine  the  sense  to  be  right;  but  rio/d 
Iresses  look  as  strangely  in  our  modern  eves  as  the  green  locks  of  the 
Nereids ;  for  to  tit  the  violet  is  the  type  of  blueness,  and  we  talk  of  Tiolet 
eyes,  but  never  of  violet  hair,  llien  Pindar  as  little  dreamed  of  presenting 
to  his  auditors  a  moist-backed  eagle,  by  tho  phrase  vyfibv  vCtov,  as  we  now- 
a-days  dream  of  bringing  into  view  a  man  with  drenched  raiment  of  a  pecu- 
liar cut  when  we  mention  a  vet  Quaker.  And  who  can  suppose  that  the 
eagle  was  lying  held  down  by  harmony  f  lliat  would  be  tea  inoonvenient 
posture  for  a  sleeping  biped,  however  convenient  for  the  translator's  verse. 
According  to  Moore 

Slumbering  ho  sits  aloft 
With  ruffiing  plumes  and  heaving  spine. 
Quelled  by  thy  potent  strain. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Cowley*s  second  Olympic,  of  which  stansas  iiL 
V.  and  vii.  are  very  readable  in  their  way,  with  Moore*s  and  Gary's  trans- 
lations— to  see  how  the  first  displays  the  genius  of  Cowley,  while  the  others 
are  attempts  at  adapting  Pindar  to  our  language,  and  are  the  works  of 
poetical  mint  Is  rather  than  of  poets.    There  are  very  good  passages  in  Mr 
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to  them  to  approach  more  nearly,  than  any  other  poetry  they  had 
heard,  to  the  style  of  our  Bible  in  the  prophetic  books.  The  first 
strophe  will  sufHco  as  a  specimen  : 

**  Yc  harp-ooDtrolling  hymns  1  (or)  ye  hymns  the  soyereigns  of  harps  I 
What  God  f  whf*t  Hero  f 
What  ^lan  shall  \vc  celebrate  ? 
Truly  Pisa  indeed  is  of  Jove, 

Bnt  the  Olympiad  (or  the  Olympian  games)  did  Hercules  establish, 
The  first-fruits  of  the  spoils  of  Trar. 

Gary's  translation,  but  it  strikes  mo  as  a  fiiult  in  his  version,  that  it  brings 
the  lyric  flow  of  the  Allegro,  Penseroso,  and  Lycidas  so  strongly  to  mind, 
that  wc  seem  to  be  reading  iMtlton  instead  of  Pindar,  yet  feel  tliut  ire  havo 
the  mere  manner  of  the  one  and  the  bare  matter  of  the  other.  Those  who 
bring  a  knowledge  of  the  original  to  Moore*s  and  Gary's  transhitions,  and 
thus  illuminate  them  with  Pindar  himself,  may  enjoy  the  perusal ;  to  others 
th?y  must  seem,  I  should  think,  like  water  of  Helicon  bewitched.  Gary's 
Dante,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  noble  poem  that  may  be  read  and  admired 
apart  from  the  Italian. 

A  prose  translation,  like  that  of  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  would  ex 
hibit  more  of  Pindar  to  the  English  reader,  or  would  at  least  disguise  him 
less  than  any  metrical  version  of  a  poet,  whose  metro  is  so  irroprcsentable 
in  a  nuHlcrn  tongue,  and  whoso  metaphors  are  so  bold,  and  thickly  inter- 
laced, that  in  order  to  bo  well  understood  they  should  bo  rendered  into  the 
plainest  and  most  stniight forward  language  that  can  bo  employeil  I  tried 
the  simple  plan  thus,  but  can  not  judge  whether  it  will  seem  tolerable  to 
others. 

Golden  Lyre,  joint  poesession  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses  with  braided  hair 

dusky  as  violets. 
Thee  the  movements  of  the  choir  obey,  thou  Ruler  of  Festivity, 

And  the  singers  attend  to  thy  signals, 
When  thrillingly  thou  settest  up  the  preamble  which  leads  the  feet  of  the 

dancers. 

Also  thou  quenchcst  the  pointed  thunder-bolt 
Of  everlasting  fire ;  for  Jove's  K'lglc  sleeps  on  tho  sceptre,  his  swift  wing 

drooping  on  each  side. 
King  of  Birds, 
When  o'er  his  curved  head  thou  hast  pour'd  a  dark  mist,  sweet  seal  of  his 

eyelids,  he  slumbering 
Lifts  up  the  plumes  of  his  back,  overcome  by  thy  vibrations. 
Yea  and  ev'n  impetuous  Mars,  far  away  from  the  bristling  spear-ranki. 
Softens  his  heart  with  sleep, — ^and  thy  shafts  soothe  the  souls  of  the  dt« 

vinities, 
Through  the  skill  of  Latona's  son,  A|)ollo,  and  tho  decp-bosom'd  Muses. 

Gray  and  Akenside  have  each  given  a  modification  of  this  passage,  the  od« 
In  the  Progress  of  Poetry,  the  other  in  Ins  Hymn  to  the  Naiads. — S.  G] 
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But  Theron  for  the  four-horsed  car, 

That  bore  victory  to  him, 

It  behooves  us  now  to  voice  aloud : 

Tlie  Jast,  the  Hospitable, 

The  Bulwark  of  Agrigcutuin, 

Of  renowned  fathers 

Tlic  Flower,  even  him 

AVlio  preserves  his  native  city  erect  and  aafcsi'* 

But  are  such  rhetorical  caprices  condemnable  only  lor  their  de- 
viation from  the  laii<^ia^o  of  real  life  ?  and  are  they  by  no  other 
means  to  be  ])recluded,  but  by  the  rejection  of  all  distinctiaBS^her 
tween  prose  and  vei^sc,  save  that  of  metre  ?     Surely  good^^cnse^ 

would  be  amply  j(i)f{k4<^ntJLo.pn»^'^^ 

combinations  are  the  native  produce  neither  of  the  jancy  nor  of 
the  imagination  ;  that  their^  operation  consists  in  the  excitement 
of  sufpriie  Bythe  juxtaposition  and  apparent  lecunciliation  -ef 
widely  diflercnt  or  incompAUbla. things.  As  when,  for  instance, 
the  hills  are  iiiado  to  reflect  the  imago  of  a  voice.  Surely,  no 
unusual  taste  is  requisite  to  sec  clearly,  that  this  compulsory 
juxta])OHition  is  not  ])roduced  by  the  pri'sentatiou  of  impressive 
or  delightful  forms  to  the  inward  vision,  nor  by  any  sympathy  with 
the  modifying  powers  with  which  the  genius  of  the  poet  had 
united  and  inspired  all  the  objects  of  his  thought ;  that  it  is 
therefore  a  species  of  wit^  a  pure  work  of  the  unll^  and  implies  a 
leisure  and  self-possession  both  of  thought  and  of  feeling,  incom- 
patible with  the  steady  fervor  of  mind  possessed  and  filled  with 
the  grandeur  of  its  subject.  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  one  sen- 
tence. When  a  poem,  or  a  part  of  a  poem,  shall  be  adduced, 
which  is  evidently  vicious  in  the  figures  and  contexture  of  its 
style,  yet  for  the  condemnation  of  which  no  reason  can  be  as- 
signed, except  that  it  diflers  from  the  stylo  in  which  men  actually 
converse,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  I  hold  this  theory  to  be 
either  plausible,  or  practicable,  or  capable  of  furnishing  either 
rule,  guidance,  or  precaution,  that  might  not,  more  easily  and 
more  safely,  as  well  as  more  naturally,  have  been  deduced  in  the 
fiuthor*s  own  mind  from  considerations  of  grammar,  logic,  and 
the  truth  and  nature  of  things,  counrmed  by  the  authority  of 
works,  whose  fame  is  not  of  one  country,  nor  of  one  age. 
voL.m.  T 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 


CX>NTINrATION-»^ONCERNIKG  THE  REAL  OBJECT  WHICH,  IT  IS  PROB- 
ABLE, MR.  WORDSWORTH  HAD  BEFORE  HIM  IN  HIS  CRITICAL 
PREFACE — ^ELUCIDATION  AND  APPLICATION   OF    THIS. 

It  might  appear  from  some  passages  in  the  former  part  of  Mr 
Wordsworth's  preface,  that  he  meant  to  confine  his  theory  of 
style,  and  the  necessity  of  a  close  accordance  with  the  actual  Ian* 
puage  of  men,  to  those  particular  subjects  from  low  and  rustic 
iife,  which  by  way  of  experiment  he  had  purposed  to  naturalize 
as  a  new  species  in  our  English  poctr}'.  But  from  the  train  of 
argument  that  f  »llows  ;  from  the  reference  to  Milton  ;  and  from 
the  spirit  of  his  critique  on  Gray*s  sonnet ;  those  sentences  appear 
to  have  been  rather  courtesies  of  modesty,  than  actual  limitations 
of  his  system.  Yet  so  groundless  does  this  system  appear  on  a 
close  examination;  and  so  strange  and  overwhelming*  in  its  con- 
sequences, that  I  can  not,  and  I  do  not,  believe  that  the  poet  did 
ever  himself  adopt  it  in  the  unqualified  sense,  in  which  his  ex< 
pressions  have  been  understood  by  others,  and  which,  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  common  laws  of  iiiterpretation  they  seem  to 
bear.  What  then  did  he  mean  ?  I  apprehend,  that  in  the  clear 
perception,  not  unaccoin])anied  with  disgust  or  contem])t,  of  the 
gaudy  aflectations  of  a  style  which  passed  current  with  too  many 
for  poetic  diction  (though  in  truth  it  had  as  little  pretensions  to 

*  I  luid  in  my  iniiid  tlic  i^trikiiig  but  untriinslatnblc  epithet,  which  tha 
ct'h.'brali'<l  Mciidvlrtstihn  fi])|>li('<I  to  the  great  foundor  of  the  Critionl  Philoso- 
phy, "  I>rr  aitrHzm/mlmrtiih  Kant,**  that  in,  the  all-bccrushitig,  or  rather  tho 
oii  to-ttotfihiff'crnnhhif;  Kiiut,  In  the  facility  and  force  of  c«>miMituid  opi* 
th«'t9,  the  (lernmn  from  the  number  of  itii  caitett  uud  inlleclious  upprouchet 
to  the  (Jreek,  that  hini^utigo  m 

"  BlessM  in  the  happy  roarrmge  of  8weet  words." 

It  18  in  the  woful  haralmess  of  its  soundB  alone  that  the  OermoQ  need 
•hrink  Oom  the  oompartson. 
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poetfy»  as  to  Io<ric  or  common  sense),  he  narroived  his  Tiew  for 
the  time  ;  and  feelin<^  a  justifiable  preference  for  the  language  of 
nature  and  of  ^;;ood  sense,  even  in  its  humblest  and  least  orna- 
mented forms,  he  suflered  himself  to  express,  in  terms  at  once  too 
large  and  too  exclusive,  his  predilection  for  a  style  the  most  re- 
mote  possible  from  the  false  and 'showy  splendor  which  he  wislied 
to  explode.  It  is  possible,  that  this  predilection,  at  flKl  merely 
comparative,  deviated  for  a  time  into  direct  partiality.  But  the 
ycal  object  which  he  had  in  view,  was,  1  doubt  not,  a  species  of 
excellence  which  had  been  long  before  most  happily  characierizetr 
by  the  judicious  and  amiable  Garve,  whose  works  are  8o"j^isrty 
beloved  and  esteenieTb^he  Germans,  iii  his  remarks  on  (ieileftT^ 
from  wh  ie  hi  tlie  folio  whig  Js  literally  trans!  ated .  **  'Ihe  talentTT 
"that^iJi  required  in  order  to  make  exccllcivrTgrgpsTTs-perhapm 
"greater  than  thc^hllosoplier  is  ready  toadmit,  or  would  finditjn 
his  power  to~acquTr<rrthe  talent  lo  seek  only  the  apt  expression 
of  the  thought,  and  yet  toji^nd  at  the  same  nine  whjiii  "Tftq* 
rhyme  and  the  metre.  Gellert  po.<58essed  this  happy  gili,  if  eveT' 
any  one  of  our  poets  possessed  it ;  and  nothing  perhaps  contribu- 
ted more  to  the  great  and  universal  impression  which  his  fables 
made  on  their  first  publication,  or  conduces  more  to  their  con- 
tinued popularity.  It  was  a  strange  and  curious  pho^nomenon, 
and  such  as  in  Germany  had  been  previously  unheani  of,  to  read 
verses  in  which  everj'  thing  was  expressed  just  as  one  would  w^ish 
to  talk,  and  yet  all  dignified,  attractive,  and  interesting ;  and  all 
at  tlui  same  time  perfectly  correct  as  to  the  measure  of  the  sylla* 
bios  and  the  rhyme.  It  is  certain,  that  poetry  when  it  has  at- 
tained this  excellence  makes  a  far  greater  iinpre8.*<!ou  than  prose. 
Ho  much  so  indeed,  that  even  the  gratification  which  the  very 
rhymes  afibrd,  becomes  then  no  longer  a  contemptible  or  trifling 
gratification.*'* 

However  novel  this  phenomenon  may  have  been  in  Germany,  at 
the  time  of  Gellert,  it  is  by  no  means  new,  nor  yet  of  recent  exist« 
enre  in  our  language.  Spite  of  the  liceiitiouHneHs  with  which  S|»en« 
ser  cM*caKionally  compels  the  orthography  of  his  words  into  a  nub* 
servieiico  to  his  rliyrnes,  the  whole  Fakkv  (|ui:kn  is  an  almost 
continued  instance  of  this  beauty.  Waller's  song,  Go,  Ijo^'elyIIcwb, 
is  doubtless  familiar  to  mo.st  of  my  readers  ;  but  if  I  had  hap« 

*  Samndnng  einit/er  AUiandlungen  von  Chrtttian  Oarve,  [Leipaig. 
1779.  pp.  233-4,  with  slight  alteration.— S.  C] 
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pqned  to  have  had  by  me  the  Pocins  of  Cotton,  more  but  far  leas 
deservedly  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the  Virgil  Travestied,  I 
should  have  indulged  myself,  and  I  think  have  gratified  many, 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  his  serious  works,  by  selecting  some 
admirable  specimens  of  this  style.  There  are  not  a  few  poems 
in  that  volume,  replete  with  every  excellence  of  thought,  image, 
and  passion,  which  we  exj^ect  or  desire  hi  the  poetry  of  the  milder 
muse ;  and  yet  so  worded,  that  the  reader  sees  no  one  reason 
either  in  the  selection  or  the  order  of  the  words,  why  he  might 
not  have  said  the  very  same  in  an  appropriate  conversation,  and 
can  not  conceive  how  indeed  he  could  have  expressed  such 
tlionghts  otherwise,  without  loss  or  injury  to  his  meaning.* 

*  [Clmrlctt  Cc»ttt»n,  tlic  poet,  was  born  of  a  goo<l  family  in  Stnffordsliire 
in  ICyO,  died  at  Westminster  in  1C87.  His  Searnmiilos  or  Virgil  Travestic, 
a  burlesque  on  the  first  and  fourth  lKK>k8  of  the  yKncid.  was  printed  for  the 
fifteenth  time  in  1771.  The  first  book  \i'as  first  published  in  1664.  It 
seems  to  have  owed  its  popularity  less  to  its  merits  than  to  its  piquant  de* 
merits,  which  were  infused  into  it,  because,  us  the  author  says  in  tlie  Kpi* 
lotriic  to  another  work  in  the  sjune  htylo,  Burlesque  upmi  IJurlesque  (quoted 
in  Sir  IL  Nicolas*8  Memoirs),  in  the  "  precious  age**  in  which  he  lived. 

•*  Coarse  hempen  trash  was  sooner  read, 
Than  ]>oems  of  a  finer  thread," 

and  therefore  he  must 

— ^  "wisely  choose 
To  dizen  up  his  dirty  muse. 
In  such  an  odd  fantastic  weed. 
As  every  one,  ho  knew,  would  read :" 

Whus  coolly  resolving  to  minister  to  the  worse  than  levity  of  his  age  uistead 
of  aiming  to  correct  it.  Hie  JVioffraphle  Univer»clU  affirms  tliat  to  compare 
the  Virgil  Travestie  to  llurlibras  is  to  compare  a  caricature  to  a  painting 
which,  though  a  little  overcharged,  litis  a  great  foundation  of  truth.  Ue 
published  several  ]>rose  works  beside  the  Second  Part  of  the  Complete 
Angler.  Sir  Uarrts  Nicohis  observes,  that  as  these  "consist  almost  entirely 
.of  transhittons,  and  with  the  exception  of  Montaigne's  l^says,  of  Memoirs 
of  warriors  whose  deeds  have  Ix'cn  ecli|)sed  by  nifMlern  prowess,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  his  la1x>rs  should  b*  forgotten."  His  volume  of  Poems  on 
•everul  Occasions  was  in  a  sixth  edition  in  1770. 

As  a  iNK*t  Cotton  appears  to  most  advantage,  when  teaching  in  easy  verse 
and  transparent  language,  a  sort  of  lloratian  morality,  serious  but  not 
Ardent  or  profound,  ae  in  his  poem  called  Contentation :  or  in  lively  pictures 
of  nature  and  rustic  lifi>,  as  in  his  Quatrains  on  Morning  and  N<n)||,  on 
y.vening  and  Night  particularly  the  two  last,  whi<«h  arc  like  Milton**!  Alle- 
gro and  reuscros«>  pitched  at  a  low«'r  key :  or  in  |M>enis  of  sentimenf.  m 
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But  in  truth  our  lanp^uag^e  is,  and  from  the  first  dawn  of  poetiy 
ever  has  been,  particularly  rich  in  compositions  distinguished  by 
this  excellence.  The  final  e,  which  is  now  mute,  in  Chaucer's 
age  was  either  sounded  or  dropt  indifiereutly.  We  ourselves  still 
use  either  "  beloved"  or  "  belov*d"  according  as  the  rhyme,  or 

the  Odo  to  Clilorinda:  or  tlio  Bportive  Epistle,  as  tliat  to  Bnidshaw  quar* 
relling  with  him  for  epistolary  negleet;  or  in  the  picturesque  Anaereoutie, 
u  fine  specimen  of  vhich  is  liis  Odo  entitled  Winter.  This  poem  3lr. 
Wordsworth  describes,  in  his  Prefhce,  as  **  on  admirablo  composition  ;**  and 
lie  quotes  tlic  latter  part  of  it  as  **an  instance  still  more  happy  of  Fancy 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  feeling  than  in  the  preceding  passages,  the 
Poem  supplies  of  lier  management  of  forms.* 

The  poems  of  Cotton  have  the  same  moral  stain  as  IlerricVs,  with  not 

lf?s  fimcy  but  n  loss  Arcadian  air, — more  of  the  world  tliot  t>  about  them. 

Tlic  spirit  of  p<»etry  v;as  indeed  on  the  trav  downteard  from  ** great  Eliza's 

gvildi'ti  tiuh!**  till  its  rea.scent  into  the  regi<m  of  the  pure  and  elevated  Vf 

wards  the  (•n<l  of  the  last  century,  and  a  d('clensir»n  may  even  be  oboerTed. 

I  think,  from  IK-rrick  to  Cotton,  who  came  into  the  world  ab»ut  thirty-nin« 

yoai'rt  lutor.    His  poetry,  indeed,  has  more  of  Charles  If/s  time  and  less  of 

the  Klixal>ethan  ]H*rifMl  in  its  niminer  and  spirit  tlmn  that  of  Waller,  who 

was  but  twenty-five  years  his  senior.    Cotton  writes  like  a  man  of  this  work^ 

who  has  glimpses  now  and  then  of  the  other ;  not  as  if  ho  lived  utterly  out 

of  si^ht  of  it,  like  the  dramatists  characterized  by  C.  LnmU    Tliore  are 

more  detailed  corporeal  descriptions  in  his  poetry  than  in  any  that  I  know, 

of  not  more  than  equal  extent;  descriptions  of  the  youthful  bcNly  more 

vividly  real  than  is  to  lie  desired,  ami  of  tho  liody  in  age,  when  it  *'de- 

maiKls  the  traiisluceney  of  mind  not  to  bo  worse  than  iiKlifreront**  s«>  full  «»f 

mortality,  or,  what  it  grieves  us  more  to  contemplate  than  allies  and  the 

grave,  the  partial  perishing  of  the  natural  man  while  ho  is  yet  alive,  that 

they  excite  an  indignant  disgust  on  behalf  of  our  common  humanity.     Hiat 

Cotton  was  "  an  ardent  royalist,*  appears  in  many  of  his  jioems,  and  with 

special  vehemence  in  his  denunciation  of  Waller  for  his  Panegyric  up^m 

Cromwell,  which  exhibits,  in  its  features,  all  the  ugliness,  with  ^nne  of  the 

energy,  of  anger.     If,  as  is  i«aid,  tho  admirer  of  Sacclmrissa  leant  to  nutw 

archy  in  his  heart,  his  poetic  genius  had  a  heart  of  its  own,  and  a  lor 

stronger  one,  which  leant  onother  way;  for  both  his  poems  on  Cromwell 

have  vastly  more  heart  in  them  than  his  |KM?tiefd  address  to  Cluirlea  at  the 

Restoration.    And  this  the  King  himself,  among  wh<»so  faults  want  of  di*. 

eernment  was  not  to  lie  re«?kc»ned,  t<M*k  care  to  point  out,  enjoying,  no  c]<»nl< 

the  versatile  poet's  double  mortifieation  as  nnieh  m  lie  would  have  d<ine  th« 

best  verses.    Cotton  should  have  given  Waller  a  receipt  for  writing  as 

finely  about  an  hereditary  monarch,  as  about  a  king  of  ** noble  natures 

crowning** — a  Hero. 

Some  men  are  worse  upon  tho  whole  than  they  appear  in  their  writinn. 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  Cotton,  though  an  imprudent,  was  a  belt «^ 
miin  than  might  bo  inferred  from  the  tone  of  much  of  his  poetry,  which 
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measure,  or  the  purpose  of  more  or  less  solemnity  may  require. 
Let  the  reader  then  only  adopt  the  pronunciation  of  the  poet  and 
of  the  court,  at  which  he  lived,  both  with  respect  to  the  final  e 
and  to  the  accentuation  of  the  last  syllable  :  I  would  then  venture 
to  ask,  what  even  in  the  colloquial  lan«run«re  of  eletrant  and  unaf- 
fected women,  (who  are  the  peculiar  mistresses  of  •*  pure  lilnf^lish 
and  undcfiled,*')  what  could  we  hear  more  natural,  or  secminfrly 
more  unstudied,  than  the  following  stanzas  from  Chaucer^s  Troilu.'i 
\SD  Creseidk. 

"And  nftor  this  forth  to  tlic  gnto  ho  wonto, 
Tlior  iiA  Cros<'i(le  out  rodo  n  fiil  j^oilc  pima, 
And  up  and  dotin  there  inniK'  he  miiiiy  a  wente, 
And  tu  liinisolfo  fill  oil  he  snitl,  Ahis  I 
Fro  honnis  r<Hlc  my  blissc  and  my  solas : 
As  wouUlc  blisful  God  now  for  his  joie, 
I  mi|s:ht  lier  scnc  aj^en  come  in  to  Troie  I 

And  to  the  yondir  )iil  I  p::in  her  gide, 
AhiB  I  and  there  I  take  of  her  my  leve : 
And  yond  I  saw  her  to  hor  fiithir  ride; 
For  sorow  of  whiche  mhie  hcrt  shall  to-cl6T«; 
And  liithir  home  I  came  wlieu  it  was  eve. 
And  here  I  dwel,  out-east  from  allc  joie, 
And  shal,  til  I  male  scnc  her  ofte  in  Troie. 

*'  And  of  liimselfe  ima^inid  he  oflc 
To  ben  dofaitid,  pale  and  wtJxin  Ic^sc 
Tliau  he  was  woiite,  and  that  men  saidia  softa^ 
AVhat  may  it  be  ?  w)io  can  tlie  sotliu  gesse, 
AVhy  Troihis  hath  al  this  hcviticssc  ? 
And  al  this  u*  as  but  his  mohuirolie, 
That  he  had  of  himselfc  suche  fantasie. 

Anothir  time  ima^inhi  lie  would 
Tliat  every  Avight,  tliat  past  him  by  tlie  wey, 

probably  exaggerates  the  features  of  liis  earthly  mind  as  much  as  that  of 
many  others  exalts  the  heavenly  part  of  them.  Tlie  persistent  friendship 
of  Isaac  AValton  is  a  great  testimony  in  his  favor,  and  it  might  be  conjec- 
tured, from  the  internal  evidence  of  his  productions  iu  verse,  that  of  all  the 
poets  of  his  day  he  was  the  most  agreeable  companion,  the  least  apt  to  fly 
tbovc  his  eompany  though  never  lai?j;ini^  behind  in  any  conversation. 

A  memoir  of  Cotton  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  is  prefixed  to  the  beautifully 
illustrated  edition  of  the  Complete  Angler  of  18U6.  Tliis  edition  was  pub- 
Ifshed  by  Mr.  Pickering,  ami,  as  his  friend  the  Kditor  declares,  is  very 
largely  indcbttxl  to  his  tasto  and  exertions  and  biographical  knowledge  for 
the  value  which  the  volumes  |n)ssoss. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Pickering  intends  to  bring  out  a  select  edition  of  thu 
oceieiounl  poem,  of  C<.tt<  n.-S.  C]  ^.^  ,,^^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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Had  of  him  routhe,  mid  that  thei  aaieii  should, 
I  am  right  scry,  Troilus  wol  dej  I 
And  thus  he  drove  a  doie  jet  forth  or  twej. 
As  ye  have  herde :  suche  life  gan  he  to  lede 
As  he  that  stode  botwixiu  hope  and  drede: 
For  which  him  Hkid  in  his  songis  shcwe 
Th'  cnchesoii  of  liis  wo  as  he  best  might; 
Aud  made  a  soiige  of  wordis  but  a  fewe, 
Somwhat  his  wol'ul  herte  for  to  light. 
And  when  he  was  from  every  mann'is  siglit 
AVith  softtj  voice  he  of  his  lady  dure. 
Hint  ab:9cut  was,  gim  sing  as  ye  may  here : 


Tliis  song,  wlien  he  thus  simgin  had,  ful 
He  ill  ngcu  int(»  his  sighis  oldc : 
And  every  night,  ns  was  his  wonte  to  done ; 
lie  stfMle  the  bright  moouo  to  beholde 
And  all  his  sorowe  to  the  moone  he  tolde, 
And  said :  I  wis,  whan  thou  art  hornid  newe, 
I  sliall  l)e  glad,  if  al  the  world  be  trewe  !"• 

Another  exquisite  master  of  this  species  of  style,  where  th« 
teholar  and  the  poet  supplies  the  material,  but  the  perfect  well- 
bred  gentleman  the  expressions  and  the  arrangement,  is  George 
Herbert.  As  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  too  frequent 
quaintness  of  the  thoughts,  his  Temple  ;  or  Sacked  Poems  axd 
Private  Ejaculations  are  comparatively  but  little  known,  I 
shall  extract  two  poems.  Tlie  first  is  a  sonnet,  equally  a«Imira» 
ble  for  the  weight,  number,  and  expression  of  the  thonghtd,  and 
for  the  simple  dignity  of  the  language.  Unless,  indeed,  a  fastid- 
ious taste  should  object  to  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  line.  The 
second  is  a  poem  of  greater  length,  which  I  have  chosen  not 
only  for  the  present  purpose,  but  likewise  as  a  striking  example 
and  illustration  of  an  assertion  hazarded  in  a  former  page  of 
these  sketches :  namely,  that  the  characteristic  fault  of  our  elder 
poets  is  the  reverse  of  that,  which  distingui.shes  too  many  of  our 
more  recent  versifiers;  the  one  conveying  the  most  fantastic 
thoughts  in  the  most  correct  and  natural  language  ;  the  otiier  iu 
the  most  fantastic  language  conveying  the  most  trivial  thoughts. 

*  [Boke  V.    The  Arst  lines  of  the  first  stanza  stand  thus  in  the  original 
And  aftir  this  he  to  the  yatis  wente 
and  the  first  of  the  last  stanza  thus : 

lliis  songd  when  he  thus  songin  had  sone. — S.  C] 
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Tho  latter  is  a  riddle  of  words ;  the  former  an  enigma  of  thoughts 
The  one  reminds  me  of  an  old  passage  in  Drayton's  Ideas  : 

As  other  men,  bo  I  niynclf  do  inuse, 
AVliy  iu  tliifl  sort  I  wrest  invention  bo  ; 
And  H'liy  these  giddy  metaphors  I  use, 
Leaving  the  path  the  greater  port  do  go 
I  will  resolve  you :  /  am  lunatic  /* 

The  other  recalls  a  still  odder  passage  in  The  Synagogue  :  on 
The  Shadow  of  tiik  TKMrLK,  a  eonnected  series  of  ])oems  in  im 
itation  of  Herbert's  Tiimtlk,  and,  in  some  editions,  annexed  to  it 

O  how  my  mind 

la  graveird  1 

Xot  a  thought, 
Tkit  I  can  fiuil, 

But'a  raveird 

All  to  naught  t 
Short  ends  of  throadii, 

And  narrow  iihrc«]B 

or  lists. 
Knot  ft.  »narl<Ml  ruflTs, 
Loi»t»e  broken  tufts 
Of  twists. 
Are  my  torn  meditations*  ra«;god  clothing, 
AVliich,  wound  and  woven,  Bhape  a  suit  for  nothing: 
One  while  I  think,  and  then  I  am  in  \mn 
To  think  how  to  unthiuk  that  thought  again.f 

Immediately  after  these  burlesque  passages  I  can  not  proceed  u) 
the  extracts  promised,  without  cliangin<^  the  ludicrous  tone  of 
feeling  by  the  interposition  of  the  three  following  stanzas  of  Her 
bert'c. 

VIRTUE. 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
Tlie  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky. 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night ; 
For  thou  must  die 

•  Sonnet  IX. 

f  [The  Synagogue,  a  eollection  of  poems  generally  appended  to  the  Tem« 
pie,  has  been  retained  In  Mr.  Piekering's  edirion  of  1835.  "They  were 
Hrst  printed,**  as  the  Preface  mentions,  a.d.  1G40,  and  baye  been,  with 
much  probability,  attributed  to  the  Kev.  Christopher  Harvie,  MJL  The 
poem  quotetl  is  at  p.  274  of  the  edit. — S.  C] 
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8weet  rose,  vboM  hue  angry  and  IxuTt 
Bids  the  raali  gucr  "wipe  hU  eye: 
lliy  root  is  over  la  its  grave, 
And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  spring,  full  of  sweet  days  and 

A  1k)x,  where  sweets  compacted  lie : 

My  music  shows,  ye  have  your  doeea^ 

And  all  must  die. 

THE  BOSOM  SIN: 

A  BONNET  Br  QEOROK  IIEEBSET, 

Loni,  with  wlmt  caro  htu»t  tliou  bogtrl  ua 
IVureuts  first  season  us ;  then  sehoulmastera 
Deliver  us  to  laws ;  they  send  us  bound 
To  rules  of  reason,  holy  messengers, 

Pulpits  and  Sundays,  sorrow  doin^ng  ain, 
AfUictions  Si>rteil,  anguish  of  nil  sixes. 
Fine  nets  aikd  stratagems  to  catch  us  iii» 

Bibles  laid  open,  millions  of  surprises ; 

BlcMiugs  beforehaiul,  ties  of  gratefulness. 
The  sound  of  Ghiry  ringing  in  our  ears : 
AVitliout,  our  shame ;  within,  our  ctHiscienoai 

Angels  and  grace,  eternal  hopes  and  fears. 
Yet  all  these  foneos  and  their  whidc  array 
One  cunning  bosom-sin  blows  quite  away. 

LOVE  UNKNOWN, 

Dear  frien  1,  sit  down,  the  tale  is  long  and  sad: 
And  in  my  fiiintings,  I  presume,  your  lo%'e 
Will  more  comply  tlian  help.    A  Lord  I  had. 
And  have,  of  whom  some  grounds,  which  may  ii 
I  hohl  for  two  lives,  and  both  lives  in  me. 
To  him  I  brought  a  dish  of  fruit  one  day, 
And  in  the  middle  placed  my  heart    But  he 

(I  sigh  to  say) 
Looked  on  a  serv^t,  who  did  know  his  eye. 
Better  than  you  know  me,  or  (which  is  one) 
Than  I  myself.    Tlie  scr^'ant  instantly. 
Quitting  the  fruit,  sciz*d  on  my  heart  alona, 
And  threw  it  in  a  font,  wherein  did  fall 
A  stream  of  blood,  which  issued  from  the  aide 
Of  a  great  rock :  I  well  remember  all. 
And  have  good  cause :  there  it  was  dipt  and  dyi4 
And  washed,  and  wrung :  the  very  wringing  yd 
Enforccth  tears,    "  Your  heart  was  foul,  I  fear.* 
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Indeed  'tis  true.    I  did  and  do  oommit 
Many  a  fault,  more  tban  my  lease  will  bear 
Yet  still  osk'd  pardon,  and  was  not  denied. 
But  you  sliall  hear.    After  my  heart  was  well. 
And  clean  and  fair,  as  I  one  eventide 

(I  sigh  to  tell) 
Walked  by  myself  abroad,  I  saw  a  large 
And  spacious  furnace  iluniing,  and  thereon 
A  Ixnling  caldron,  round  about  whose  verge 
Was  in  great  letters  set  AFFLICTIOX. 
The  greatness  showed  Jic  owner.    So  I  went 
To  fetch  a  sacrifice  out  of  my  fohl, 
Thinking  with  that,  whiuli  I  did  thus  present, 
To  warm  his  love,  which,  I  did  fear,  grew  colli 
]{nt  as  my  heart  did  tender  it,  the  man 
Who  was  to  take  it  from  mo,  slipt  his  hand, 
And  threw  my  heart  into  the  scalding  pan; 
My  heart  that  brouglit  it  (do  you  understand  J) 
The  olfercr's  heart.     "  Your  heart  was  hard,  I  fear* 
Indeed  *tis  true.     I  found  a  callous  matter 
Began  to  spread  ami  to  expatiate  there : 
])ut  with  a  richer  drug  than  scahling  wat«»r 
I  Ixitlul  it  often,  ev*n  with  holy  blood. 
Which  at  a  Ixuird,  while  many  drank  bare  wine, 
A  friend  did  steal  into  my  cup  for  good, 
Kv*u  taken  inwardly,  an(]  most  divine 
To  supple  hardnesses.     But  at  the  length 
Out  of  the  caldron  getting,  scNm  I  fled 
Unto  my  house,  where  to  repair  the  strength 
Which  1  had  lost,  I  hasted  to  my  bed : 
But  when  I  thought  to  sleep  out  all  these  faults, 

(I  sigh  to  speak) 
I  found  that  some  had  stufTVl  the  bed  with  thoughti, 
I  would  say  tliorns.    Dear,  could  my  heart  not  breaks 
When  with  my  pleasures  ev'n  my  rest  wjis  gone ! 
Full  well  I  understood  who  had  been  there : 
For  I  had  given  the  key  to  none  but  one : 
It  must  be  he.     •*  Your  heart  was  dull,  I  fear." 
Indeed  a  slack  and  sleepy  state  of  mind 
Did  oft  possess  me;  so  that  when  I  prayM, 
Though  my  lips  went,  my  heart  did  stay  behin<L 
But  all  my  scores  were  by  another  paid, 
Who  took  my  guilt  upon  him.     "  Truly,  Friend, 
For  aught  I  hear,  your  M.ister  shows  to  you 
More  favor  than  you  wot  of.    Mark  the  end. 
Tlic  font  did  only  wliat  was  old  renew : 
llie  caldron  suppled  what  was  grown  too  bard! 
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The  thorus  did  quicken  what  was  grown  too  dull : 
All  did  but  strive  to  mend  what  yt>u  had  marr'd. 
Wherefore  be  cheer*d,  and  praise  him  t4>  the  full 
Each  day,  each  hour,  each  moment  of  the  week. 
Who  fain  would  have  you  be  new,  tender,  quick.** 


CHAPTER  XX. 

s 

rHB  FORMER  SUBJECT  CONTINUED— -T|IE  NEUTRAIiJBT¥Ur,  OR  TIUT 
COMMON  TU  PROJ4S  AND  POETRY,  EXEMPLIFIED  BY  8PECIMBN8  FROM 
CHAUCER,  HERBERT,  AND  OTHERS. 

I  HAVE  no  fear  in  declaring  my  conviction,  that  the  excellence 
deriiied  and  excnipliflcd  in  the  preceding  chapter  is  not  the  char- 
acteristic excellence  of  &Ir.  AVordsworth's  style ;  because  I  can 
add  with  equal  bincerity,  that  it  is  precluded  by  higher  powers. 
The  praise  of  uniform  adherence  to  genuine,  logical  English  is 
undoubtedly  his ;  nay,  laying  the  main  emphasis  on  the  word 
uniform,  I  will  dare  Add  that,  of  all  contemporary  poets,  it  is  his 
alone.  For,  in  a  les^  absolute  sense  of  the  word,  I  should  cer- 
tainly include  Mr.  Bowles,  Lord  Byron,  and,  as  to  all  his  later 
writings,  Mr.  Southey,  the  exceptions  in  their  works  being  so 
few  and  unimportant.  But  of  the  specific  cxcellenco  described 
in  the  quotation  from  Garve,  I  appear  to  find  more,  and  more 
undoubted  specimens  in  the  works  of  others;  for  instance,  among 
the  minor  poems  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  and  of  onr  illustrious 
Laureate.  To  me  it.will  always  remain  a  singular  and  noticeable 
fact ;  that  a  theory,  which  would  establish  this  lingfia  communis, 
not  only  as  the*  best,  but  as  iUa  only  commendable  style,  should 
have  proceeded  i'rom  a  poet,  whose  diction,  next  to  that  of  Shak- 
B|)eare  and  Milton,  appears  to  nie  of  all  others  the  most  indi- 
vidualized  and  characteristic.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  too, 
that  I  am  now  interpreting  the  controverted  passages  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  critical  preface  by  ihe  purpose  and  object,  which 
he  may  be  supposed  to  have  intended,  rather  than  by  the  sense 

*  [The  three  poems  arA  at  pp.  87,  40,  and  133  respectively.—S.  CJ 
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which  the  words  themselves  must  convey,  if  they  are  takes 
without  this  allowance. 

A  person  of  any  taste,  who  had  but  studied  three  or  four  of 
Shakspcare's  principal  plays,  would  without  the  name  affixed 
scarcely  fail  to  recognize  as  Shakspeare's  a  quotation  from  any 
other  play,  though  but  of  a  few  lines.  A  similar  peculiarity, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  attends  Mr.  Wordsworth's  style,  whenever 
he  speaks  in  his  own  person ;  or  whenever,  though  under  a 
feigned  name,  it  is  clear  that  he  himself  is  still  speaking,  as  in 
the  diflerent  dratnatis  persontB  of  the  Recluse.  Even  in  the 
other  poems,  in  which  he  purposes  to  be  most  dramatic,  there 
are  few  in  which  it  does  not  occasionally  burst  forth.  The  reader 
might  often  address  the  poet  in  Iiis  own  words  with  reference  to 
the  persons  introduced  : 

"  It  seems,  as  1  retrace  the  ballad  liae  by  lioe 
That  but  half  of  it  is  theirs,  and  tho  better  half  is  thine."* 

Who,  having  been  previously  acquainted  with  any  considerable 
portion  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  publications,  and  having  studied 
them  Avith  a  full  feeling  of  tlie  author's  genius,  would  not  at 
once  claim  as  Wordrworthiau  tho  little  poem  on  the  rainbow  ? 

**Tlie  Child  is  father  of  the  Man,  ^c.**! 

Or  in  tha  Lucy  Giiay  ? 

*'  Xo  nmte,  no  oomra<lc  Luey  know ; 
Hho  dwelt  on  a  wide  inoor ; 
The  siteeicH  thing  that  ever  grew 
Beside  a  human  door.**X 


«  [Altered  from  Tlie  Pet  Lamb,  P.  Vf.  p.  30.— a  0.] 
f  P.  W.  p.  2,  line  7. 

'*  My  heart  leaps  up  'when  I  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky ; 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began ; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man ; 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old. 

Or  let  me  die  1 
Tlie  Child  is  father  of  the  Man; 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  pioty,''-*8L  01] 

t  [lu  L  p.  10.— a  c] 
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Or  in  the  Idlv  Shepherd-bots  ?* 

*'  Along  tho  riTcr*s  stonj  marge 
Tlte  sand-lnrk  diaDts  a  joyous  i 
The  thrush  is  busy  in  the  wood. 
And  carols  loud  and  strong. 
A  thousAud  Uimbs  aro  on  th^  rock% 
All  newly  born !  both  earlh  and  sky 
Keep  jubilee,  and  more  than  all, 
Thos  boys  with  their  green  coronal » 
lliey  never  hear  the  cry, 
ITiat  plaintive  cry !  whieli  up  the  hill 
Comes  from  the  depth  of  Duugeon-OhylL" 

Need  I  mention  tho  exquisite  description  of  the  Sea  Lock  ft 
The  Blind  Highland  Boy.  Who  but  a  poet  telLi  a  tala  in«i 
language  to  the  little  ones  by  the  firc-side  as — 

**  Yet  liad  he  many  a  restless  dream ; 
Both  when  he  heard  the  eagle*s  scream. 
And  when  he  heard  the  t«>rrents  roar, 
And  heard  the  water  beat  the  shore 
Near  where  their  cottage  stood. 

Beside  a  lake  tlieir  cott:is:e  stood. 
Not  small  like  our's,  a  peaceful  flood; 
But  one  of  mii^hty  size,  and  strange; 
That,  rou«;li  or  smooth,  is  full  of  change^ 
And  stirrini;  in  its  beiL 

Fttr  to  tliiM  hike,  by  nii;ht  and  day, 
llw  f^reat  Son- water  tinds  its  way 
11irou;{h  lou}^,  long  windings  of  the  hiUa^ 
And  drhiks  up  uU  the  ])retty  rills 

And  rivers  large  and  strong: 

Tlien  hurries  back  the  road  it  came— 
Iteturns  on  errand  still  the  same ; 
This  did  it  when  the  earth  was  new; 
And  this  for  evermore  will  do. 
As  long  as  earth  aludl  last. 

And  with  the  coming  of  the  tide. 
Come  boats  and  ships  that  sweetly  rl<K 
Between  the  woods  and  lofty  rocks; 
And  to  the  shepherds  with  their  flocks 
Bring  tales  of  distant  lands."! 


•  [rixl.p.81.— S.C.] 

f  [lU  ill  pp.  146-6.    Mr,  %Vordsworth  Ims  altered  ••weeUy*  la  IbP 
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T  might  quote  almost  tho  whole  of  his  Ruth,*  but  talce  the 
foIlowin<r  stanzas : 

"  But  08  you  have  before  been  told, 
Tliis  Striplinj^,  Bportive,  gay,  and  bold, 
And,  with  bis  dnncin<;  crest, 
So  beautiful,  tlirou«ir]i  gavnge  lands 
Had  roatiied  about  with  vagrant  bands 
Of  ludiuus  ill  the  West. 

The  wind,  tlie  teinpost  roaring  hi^h, 
llie  tumult  of  a  tropic  Bky, 
Mi;;)it  well  1)0  dan^^friMH  (inmI 
For  liini,  a  Youth  to  whom  was  given 
So  much  of  earth — an  much  of  heaven, 
And  such  impetuous  blooiL 

Whatever  in  thc»hc  elimcs  ho  found 
Irregular  in  si;;ht  or  sound 
Did  to  his  mind  impart 
A  kitidrc<l  nn])ul!«e,  seemed  allied 
To  his  f>wn  ]M>wcrs,  and  justified 
The  workings  of  his  heart. 

Nor  less,  to  feed  voluptuous  thought, 
llie  beauteous  fttrms  of  nature  wrought. 
Fair  trees  and  lovely  flowers ; 
Tlie  breezes  their  own  languor  lent; 
Tlie  stars  had  feelings,  which  they  seat 
Into  those  nuigic  bowers. 

Yet  in  his  worst  pursuits,  I  ween. 
That  sometimes  tliere  did  intervene 
Pure  hopes  of  high  intent : 
For  passions  linked  to  {o^mf^  so  fiiir 
And  stately,  needs  must  have  their  share 
Of  noble  sentiment.*' 

But  from  Mr.  Wordsworth's  more  elevated  compositions,  which 
already  form  three  fourths  of  his  works ;  and  will,  I  trust,  con* 
stitute  hereafter  a  still  larger  proportion ; — from  these,  whether 

stanza  to  "  safely.**  In  the  fiM  I  venture  to  prefer  "  the  eag1e*s  scream,** 
wliich  my  fatlior  wrote,  to  "  the  eagles,**  as  it  is  written  by  Mr.  Words- 
wurlh— liecause  eagles  are  neither  gregarious  nor  numerous,  as  the  flrst 
expressifvn  seems  to  mark  the  nature  of  the  bird,  and  to  bring  it  more  inter 
Qstingly  before  the  mind,  than  the  hist.«-S.  C] 
•  IK  W.  ii.  p.  10ti-S.C.] 
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V  '  *  ' 

I  "  ' 

in  rhyme  or  blank  verse,  it  would  be  difficult  and  almost  super' 
fluous  to  select  instances  of  addiction  piH^nlia^jy  big  nwn,  ^[^ 
style  which  can  not^bjgTmitatcd  without  its  being  at  once  recog* 
liizcd,  as  originatirigin  Mr.  \Yordjworth.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  open  on  any  one  of  liis  lodicr  strains,  that  does  not  contain  ex- 
amples of  this ;  and  more  in  proportion  as  the  lines  are  more  ex- 
cellent, and  most  like  the  author.  For  those,  who  may  happen 
to  have  been  less  familiar  with  his  wri tinges,  I  will  give  three 
specimens  taken  with  little  choice.  The  first  from  the  lines  on 
the  Boy  of  Winandkr-Mere,* — ^%vho 

"  nicir  mimic  hootiii^.4  to  tlic  silent  owls, 
That  thoy  mi^^lit  niiswcr  liim. — And  ihoy  would  shout 
AcroHS  the  wiitcry  vale,  and  Hliuut  n^itu, 
With  Ifinyf  hullofM,  an<l  ocrcnnm,  and  cchoov  loud 
Itcdonblcd  and  rcilouliled ;  concourse  Avild 
Of  mh'th  nnd  j(»euu(l  din  I    And  ii'hen  it  clianeed. 
That  pmisea  of  deep  silence  mocked  bis  skill, 
Thru  »ometimeH  in  that  ulcnce,  while  he  hung 
JAntcniitg^  a  gentle  shock  of  mild  tturprine 
lias  carried  far  into  his  heart  the  voice 
0/ ntountain-torraits  ;  or  the  visible  scene^ 

♦  fThere  wjis  a  Riy.    P.  W.  ii.  p.  79.— S.  C] 

f  Mr.  Wordsworth's  having  judiciously  adopted  **coneour$e  wUtT  in  this 
passage  for  *'  a  wild  scene**  as  it  stood  in  the  former  edition,  enooomgct  nm 
to  liazard  a  remark  which  I  certainly  should  not  Imve  made  in  the  works 
of  a  poet  less  austerely  accurate  in  the  use  of  words,  than  he  is,  to  his  own 
great  honor.  It  respects  the  propriety  of  the  word,  •*  seene^  even  in  the 
sentence  in  which  it  is  retained.  Dryden,  and  he  only  in  his  more  careless 
verses,  was  the  first,  as  far  ns  my  researches  have  discovered,  who  for  the 
convenience  of  rhyme  used  this  word  in  the  vague  sense,  which  has  been 
since  too  current  even  in  our  best  writers,  and  which  (unfortunately,  I 
think)  is  given  as  its  first  explanation  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and 
therefore  would  be  taken  by  an  incautious  reader  as  its  proper  sen^e.  lo 
8hakspeare  and  Milton  the  word  is  never  used  without  some  clear  refer 
ence,  proper  or  metaphorical,  to  the  theatre.    Thus  Milton : 

"  Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  brAnching  pAlm 
A  sy IvAn  scene ;  and,  as  the  ranks  ascend 
Sha<le  al»ove  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view.*** 

I  object  to  any  extension  of  its  meaning,  because  the  word  is  alrendj 


*  [Par.  Lost,  iv.  L  139.-^  C.l 
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Would  enter  unawareM  into  hisnund 
With  all  il9  solemn  imatjeri^,  its  rockn, 
Its  iPoodSf  and  that  uncertain  heaven^  received 
Into  the  bosom  of  th^e  steady  lake,^** 


more  equivocal  tbaai»i«;^1it  be  wished ;  inasmuch  as  in  the  limited  Hie,  wkfch 
I  recommcud,  it  may  still  Bii^iify  tivo  difTercnt  things ;  namelj,  the  scenery, 
and  the  characters  and  actions  presented  on  the  stage  during  the  presence 
of  particular  scenes.  It  can  therefore  be  preserved  from  obscurity  only  by 
keeping  the  original  signification  full  in  the  mind.    Thus  Milton  again« 

"  Prepare  thee  for  another  scene."* 

*  [Part  of  this  poetical  description  has  been  altered  or  expanded,  thus. 

And  they  Trould  shout 

Across  the  watery  vale,  and  shout  a^n, 
Uesponsivo  to  his  call, — with  quivering  peals, 
And  long  halloos,  ami  screams,  and  echoes  loud 
Ucdoubled  and  redoubled ;  concourse  wild 
Of  jocund  din  1    And,  when  there  came  a  pause 
Of  silence  such  as  liafHed  his  best  skill : 
Then,  sometimes,  in  that  silence 

I  fear  it  is  presumptuous  even  to  express  a  feeling,  which  hardly  dar«!t 
to  be  an  opinion,  about  these  fine  verses  (one  of  the  most  exquisite  specimens 
of  blank  verse  that  I  know,  and  /it  to  be  placed  beside  the  most  exquisite 
specimens  from  Milton,  though  different  from  them  in  the  kind  of  excellence) 
and  yet  I  can  not  forbear  to  express  the  feeling,  that  the  latter  part  of  this 
qu<»tation  stootl  better  at  first;  or  that  any  improvement, — if  any  there  be 
—in  the  first  of  the  two  altered  lines,  is  dearly  purchased  by  the  eompara 
tive  languor  which  has  thus  been  occasioned  in  the  second  :— 

Of  silence  such  as  baffled  his  best  skill 

seems  to  me  almost  prose  in  comparison  with 

Tliat  pauses  of  deep  silence  mocked  his  skill,^- 

which  presents  the  imago  (if  so  it  may  be  called),  at  once  without  dividmg 
it,  while  the  spondaic  movement  of  the  verse  corresponds  to  the  sense. 
Neither  can  I  think  that  "  mirth"  is  here  a  superfluity  even  in  addition  to 
•*  jwuiid  din ;"  the  logic  of  p<»etic  passion  may  admit  or  even  require  what 
the  mere  lope  of  thought  does  not  exact:  and  what  is  the  objection  to 
"  chancM,"  which  ^lilton  uses  just  in  the  same  way  in  Paradise  Lost  f  Tlie 
utter  silence  of  the  owls,  after  such  free  and  full  communications,  is  as  good 
an  histanoc  of  chance,  or  an  event  of  which  we  can  not  see  the  cause,  as  the 
alTairs  of  this  world  commonly  present ;  and  the  word  seems  to  me  partie* 
ilarly  expressive. — S.  C] 


[Par.  Lost,  xi.  I  CSt.^-S.  0/  •  B<>V^«^kvi  5"5- 
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The  second  shall  be  that  noble  imitation  of  Drajrton*  (if  it 
not  rather  a  coincidence)  in  the  lines  To  Joanna.! 

.    — "  When  I  luid  gascd  perhaps  two  minutes'  spaoe, 
Joaoua,  looking  in  my  eyes,  beheld 
Tliat  ravishment  of  mine,  and  laughed  aloud. 
I'hc  liock,  like  something  starting  from  a  sleep, 
Took  up  the  liody's  voice,  and  laughed  again  t 
Tliat  ancient  Woman  Ecnted  on  Hehn-erag 
Was  ready  with  her  cavern ;  Ifammar'Scar, 
And  the  tall  Steep  of  Silvcr-IIow  sent  forth 
A  noise  of  laughter ;  southern  Loughrigg  heard. 
And  Fairfield  answered  with  a  mountain  tone, 
llelvcllyn  far  into  the  clear  blue  sky 
Carrieti  the  Lady*s  voice  !^-oId  Skiddaw  blew 
His  speaking  trumpet ! — back  out  of  the  clouds 
From  Glaranmra  southward  came  the  voice: 
And  Kirkstone  tossed  it  from  his  misty  head  P 

The  third,  M'hich  is  in  rhyme,  I  take  from  the  SoNO  AT 
Feast  of  Brougham  Castle,  upon  the  restoration  of  Lord  CliA 
ford,  the  Shepherd,  to  the  Estates  and  Honors  of  his  Ance8tor84 

— "  Now  another  tlay  is  come, 

Fitter  hope,  and  nobler  doom ; 

He  hath  thrown  aside  his  crook^ 

And  hath  buried  deep  his  book 

Artnor  ruUi/iy  in  his  halls 

On  the  blood  of  Clifford  calU  / 

'  Qunll  the  Scot,*  exclahm  the  Lanee  I 

hear  me  to  the  heart  of  France^ 

Js  the  longing  of  the  Shield—' 

Tell  thy  name,  thou  trembling  Field  I^^ 

Field  of  death,  where'er  thou  be^ 

Groan  thou  with  our  victor  if  ! 

«  AVhidi  Copland  scarce  had  spoke,  but  quickly  every  bill. 
Upon  her  verge  tliat  stands,  the  neighboring  valleys  fill ; 
Helvillon  from  his  height,  it  through  the  mountains  threw; 
From  whom  ns  soon  again,  the  sound  Dunbalrose  drew, 
From  whose  stone-trophicd  head,  it  on  the  WendroM  wen^ 
Which,  towVds  the  sea  a^ain,  resounilc<l  it  to  DenU 
Tliat  Brodwater,  therewith  within  her  lianks  astouud. 
In  sailing  to  the  sea,  tohl  it  to  Kgremound, 
Whose  buihiing!*,  walkfl,  and  strci'tit,  with  echoes  loud  and  loog; 
Did  mightily  commend  old  Copland  fur  her  song. 

Drayton*s  Polyolbiox  :  Song  XXX* 
\  [P.  W.  il.  p.  289.-.S.  C]  \  [P.  W.  ii.  p.  IW.— S.  0.) 
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Hnppy  (Iny,  and  mighty  hour, 

AVhcu  our  Slicplicrd,  iii  his  power, 

^biilcd  and  horsed,  with  luucc  and  fword* 

To  his  ancestors  restored, 

Li  Ice  a  re-nppearing  Star, 

Like  a  glory  from  afar, 

7Vr*<  shall  head  thefiock  of  warT 

**  Alas !  the  fervent  harper  did  not  know. 
That  for  a  tranquil  Soul  the  Lay  was  framed* 
^Vho,  loug  eoni polled  in  humble  walks  to  go. 
Was  softened  into  feeling,  soothed,  and  tamed. 

liove  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie  ; 
His  daily  teachers  liad  Ix^en  woocU  and  rills, 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  shft 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  loneli/  hills^ 

Tho  >vords  themselves  iii  the  foregoing  extracts,  are,  no  doubt, 
sufficiently  common  for  the  greater  part. — But  in  what  poem  are 
they  not  so,  if  ive  except  a  lew  misadventurous  attempts  to  trana- 
lato  the  arts  and  sciences  into  vei*sc  ?  In  The  Excursion  the 
number  of  polysyllabic  (or  what  tho  common  people  call,  diction^ 
aril)  '^'oi'^l^  i^  more  than  usually  great.  And  so  must  it  needs 
be,  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  variety  of  an  author*s  con- 
cept ions,  and  his  solicitude  to  express  them  with  precision. — But 
are  those  words  in  those  places  commonly  employed  in  real  life  to 
express  the  same  thought  or  outward  thing  ?  Are  they  the  style 
used  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  spoken  words  ?  No  I  nor  are 
the  modes  of  connections  ;  and  still  less  tho  breaks  and  transi- 
tions. Would  any  but  a  \ioQi — at  least  could  any  one  without 
being  conscious  that  lie  liad  expressed  Iiimself  with  notix'able 
vivacity — have  described  a  bird  singing  loud  by,  **  The  thrush  is 
busfj  in  the  wood  ?" — or  have  spoken  of  boys  with  a  stringy  of 
club-moss  round  their  rusty  hats,  as  the  boys  **tcifh  their  green 
coronal?** — or  have  translated  a  beautiful  May-day  into  ''Both 
earth  a?id  sky  keep  jubilee  .^**-— or  have  brought  all  the  diflerent 
marks  and  circumstances  of  a  sea-loch  before  the  mind,  as  the 
actions  of  a  living  and  acting  power  ?  Or  have  represented  the 
reflection  of  the  sky  in  the  water  as  "  That  U7icertain  heaven  re* 
ccived  into  the  bosom  of  the  steady  lake  ?'*  Even  the  grammat- 
ical construction  is  not  unfrequently  ])eculiar ;  as,  "  The  wind, 
the  tempest  roaring  high,  tho  tumult  oi'  a  tropic  sky,  might  well 
be  dangerous  food  to  him,  a  youth  to  whom  was  given,"  ice 
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fhero  18  a  {leciiliarity  in  tho  frequent  use  of  the  AavrAffrfirop 
(that  is,  tlie  omission  of  tho  connective  particle  before  the  last  of 
several  words,  or  several  sentences  used  grammatically  as  single 
words,  all  being  in  the  same  case  and  governing  or  governed  by 
the  same  verb),  and  not  less  in  the  construction  of  words  by  ap- 
position (**/o  him,  a  youth**).  In  short,  were  there  excluded 
from  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetic  compositions  all  that  a  literary  ad- 
herence to  the  theory  of  his  preface  would  exclude,  two  thirds  at 
least  of  the  marked  beauties  of  his  poetry  must  be  erased.  For 
a  fur  greater  number  of  lines  would  be  sacrificed  than  in  any 
other  recent  poet ;  bccaune  tho  pleasure  received  from  Words- 
worth's poems  being  less  derived  either  from  excitement  of  curi- 
osity or  the  rapid  ilow  of  narration,  the  strikiitf!  passages  form  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  value.  I  do  not  adduce  it  as  a  fair 
criterion  of  comparative  excellence,  nor  do  I  even  think  it  such : 
but  merely  as  matter  of  fact.  I  affirm,  that  from  no  contempo- 
rary writer  could  so  many  lines  be  quoted,  without  reference  to 
the  jjoein  in  which  they  arc  found,  for  their  own  independent 
weight  or  beauty.  From  the  sphere  of  my  own  experience  I  can 
bring  to  my  recollection  three  persons  of  no  every-day  powers 
and  acquirements,  who  had  read  the  iK)ems  of  others  with  more 
and  more  unallayed  pleasure,  and  had  thought  more  highly  of 
their  authors,  as  poets  ;  who  yet  have  confessed  to  me,  that  from 
no  modern  work  had  so  many  passages  started  up  anew  in  their 
minds  at  diflcrent  times,  and  as  difTerent  occasions  had  awakened 
a  meditative  mood. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

REMARKS  ON  THE   PRESENT   MODE   OF   CONDUCTING   CRITICAI. 
JOURNALS. 

Long  have  I  wished  to  see  a  fair  and  philosophical  inquisitioii 
into  the  character  of  Wordsworth,  as  a  poet,  on  the  evidence  of 
his  published  works  ;  and  a  positive,  not  a  comparative,  apprecia* 
tion  of  their  characteristic  excellencies,  deficiencies,  and  defects. 
I  know  no  claim,  that  the  mere  opinion  of  any  individual  can 
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have  to  weigh  down  the  opinion  of  the  author  himself;  against 
the  probability  of  whose  parental  jjartiality  we  ought  to  set  that 
of  his  having  thought  longer  and  more  deeply  on  the  subject. 
But  I  should  call  that  investigation  fair  and  philosophical  in 
which  the  critic  announces  and  endeavors  to  establish  tlie  priuci* 
pies,  which  he  holds  for  the  foundation  of  poetry  in  general,  with 
the  specification  of  these  in  their  application  to  the  dillcrent 
classes  of  poetry.  Having  thus  ])repared  his  canons  of  criticism 
ibr  praise  and  condemnation,  he  would  proceed  to  particularize 
the  most  striking  passages  to  which  he  deems  them  applicable, 
faithfully  noticing  the  frequent  or  infrequent  recurrence  of  similar 
merits  or  dcfoctx,  and  us  liiithfuUy  distinguishing  what  is  charac- 
teristic from  what  is  accidental,  or  a  mere  flagging  of  the  wing. 
Then  if  his  premises  be  rational,  his  deductions  legitimate,  and 
his  conclusions  justly  applied,  the  reader,  and  possibly  the  poet 
himself,  may  adopt  his  judgment  in  the  light  of  judgment  and  in 
the  indci)endcnce  of  free-agency.  If  he  has  erred,  he  presents  his 
errors  in  a  definite  place  and  tangible  form,  and  holds  the  torch 
and  guides  the  way  to  their  detection. 

I  most  willingly  admit,  and  estimate  at  a  high  value,  the  ser- 
vices  which  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  others  formed  after- 
wards on  the  same  plan,  have  rendered  to  society  in  the  difTusion 
of  knowledge.  I  think  the  commencement  of  the  Edindurgh 
Review  an  important  epoch  in  periodical  criticism  ;  and  that  it 
has  a  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  literary  republic,  and  indeed 
of  the  reading  public  at  large,  for  having  originated  the  scheme 
of  reviewing  those  books  only,  which  are  susceptible  and  deserv- 
ing of  argumentative  criticism.  Not  less  meritorious,  and  far 
more  faithfully  and  in  general  far  more  ably  executed,  is  their 
plan  of  sujiplying  the  vacant  place  of  the  trash  or  mediocrity, 
wis(*ly  left  to  sink  into  oblivion  by  its  own  weight,  with  original 
ch^ays  on  the  inont  inten^sting  subjects  of  the  time,  religious,  or 
]Nilitical ;  in  which  the  titles  of  the  InKiks  or  pamphlets  prefixed 
furnish  only  the  name  and  occasion  of  the  disquisition.  I  do  not 
arraign  the  keenness,  or  asperity  of  its  damnatory  style,  in  and 
for  itself,  as  long  as  the  author  is  addressed  or  treated  as  the 
mere  impersonation  ^f  the  work  then  under  trial.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  them  on  this  account,  as  long  as  no  personal  allu- 
sions are  admitted,  and  no  re-commitment  (for  new  trial)  of  juve- 
nile performances,  that  were  published,  perhaps  forgotten,  many 
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years  before  the  comniencement  of  the  review :  Binoe  for  the  ibr» 
cing  back  of  such  works  to  public  notice  no  motives  are  easily  as- 
signable, but  such  as  are  furnished  to  the  critio  by  his  own 
personal  malig^nity  ;  or  what  is  still  worse,  by  a  habit  of  malig- 
nity in  the  form  of  mere  wantonness. 

*<  No  privato  griu1«;<?  they  need,  no  personal  spite: 
The  viva  ttectio  U  its  own  di*li*;1it ! 
AH  cnniity»  nil  envy,  tlioy  distclnim, 
Disinterested  thieves  of  our  goo<l  nnme : 
Cool,  sober  murderers  of  their  neighbor*8  fame  T— S.  T.  OL 

Every  censure,  every  sarcasm  rcspcctino^  a  publication  which 
the  critic,  with  the  criticized  work  bcibre  him,  can  make  good,  is 
the  critic's  rip^lit.  The  writer  is  authorized  to  reply,  but  not  to 
complain.  Neither  can  any  one  prescribe  to  the  critic,  how  soft 
or  how  hard  ;  how  friendly,  or  how  bitter,  shall  be  the  phrases 
which  he  is  to  select  for  the  expression  of  such  reprehension  or 
ridicule.  The  critic  must  know,  what  eflect  it  is  his  object  to 
produce ;  and  with  a  view  to  this  eflect  must  he  weigh  his 
words.  But  as  soon  as  the  critic  betrays,  that  he  knows  more  of 
his  author,  than  the  author's  publications  could  have  told  him ; 
as  soon  as  from  this  more  intimate  knowledge,  elsewhere  obtained, 
he  avails  himself  of  the  slightest  trait  against  the  author ;  his 
censure  instantly  becomes  personal  injur}*,  his  sarcasms  personal 
insults.  lie  ceases  to  be  a  critic,  and  takes  on  him  the  most  con- 
temptible character  to  which  a  rational  creature  can  bedegradctl, 
that  of  a  gos.<5ip,  backbiter,  and  jxisqnillant :  but  with  this  heavy 
aggravation,  that  he  steals  tlie  miquiet,  the  deforming  passions  oi 
tlie  world  into  the  museum  ;  into  the  very  place  which,  next  to 
the  cha])cl  and  oratory,  should  be  our  sanctuary,  and  secure  place 
of  refuge  ;  oflers  abominations  on  the  altar  of  the  Muses ;  and 
inakrs  its  mtcrcd  paling  the  very  circle  in  which  he  conjures  up 
the  lying  and  profane  »<pirit. 

This  determination  of  unlicensed  personality,  and  of  permitted 
and  legitimate  censure  (which  I  owe  in  part  to  the  illustrious 
Lesbing,*  himself  a  model  of  acute,  spirited,  sometimes  stinging, 

*  [See  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Lessin^'s  Preface  to  his  Essay  en 
the  muiiner  in  which  the  Ancients  represented  Death  (Mle  die  Atten  dem 
Tod  gebildet).  Works,  Leipzig,  1811,  vol  v.  pp.  273-4.  Lessing  also  re- 
ni(»nst rates  n^inst  a  certain  s«>rt  of  personality  in  eritieism  in  the  AdTertiae- 
nient  prefixed  to  "^is  ILimbunjiaehe  Vramatnrgif.   lb.  vol.  vit.  pp.  3^.— S.  C*! 
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but  always  argumentative  and  honorable,  criticism),  is  beyond 
controversy  the  true  one  :  and  though  1  would  not  myself  oxer* 
cisc  all  the  rights  of  the  latter,  yet,  let  but  the  former  be  exclu* 
dcd,  I  submit  myself  to  its  exercise  in  the  hands  of  others,  with- 
out complaint  and  without  resentment. 

Let  a  communication  be  formed  between  any  number  of 
learned  men  in  the  various  branches  of  science  and  literature : 
and  whether  the  president  and  central  committee  be  in  London, 
or  Edinburgh,  if  only  theypreviously  lay  aside  their  individuality, 
and  pledge  themselves  inwardly,  as  well  as  ostensibly,  to  adminis- 
ter judgment  according  to  a  constitution  and  code  of  laws  ;  and 
if  by  grounding  this  code  on  the  two-fold  basis  of  universal 
morals  and  philosophic  reason,  independent  of  all  foreseen  appli- 
cation to  particular  works  and  authors,  they  obtain  the  right  to 
speak  each  as  the  representative  of  their  body  corporate ;  they 
shall  liave  honor  and  good  wishes  from  me,  and  I  shall  accord  to 
them  their  i'air  dignities,  though  self-assumed,  not  less  cheerfully 
than  if  I  could  inquire  concerning  them  in  the  herald*s  office,  or 
turn  to  them  in  the  book  of  peerage.  However  loud  may  be  the 
outcries  for  prevented  or  subverted  reputation,  however  numerous 
and  impatient  the  complaints  of  merciless  severity  and  insuppor- 
table dcs])otism,  I  shall  neither  feel,  nor  utter  aught  but  to  the 
dcience  and  justification  of  the  critical  machine.  Should  any 
literary  Ciuixote  find  himself  jirovoked  by  its  sounds  and  regular 
movements,  I  should  admonish  him  with  Sancho  Panza,  that  it  is 
no  giant  but  a  windmill ;  there  it  stands  on  its  own  place,  and  its 
own  hillock,  never  goes  out  of  its  way  to  attack  any  one,  and  to 
none  and  from  none  either  gives  or  asks  assistance.  AVhen  the 
public  press  has  jwured  in  any  part  of  its  produce  between  its 
inill-stoueH,  it  grinds  it  olF,  one  man's  sack  the  same  as  another, 
and  M'ith  whatever  wind  may  happen  to  be  then  blowing.  Al' 
the  two-and-thirty  winds  are  alike  its  friends.  Of  the  wholo 
M'ide  atmosphere  it  does  not  desire  a  single  finger-breadth  more 
than  what  is  necessary  for  its  sails  to  turn  roinid  in.  But  this 
space  must  be  left  free  and  unimpeded.  Gnats,  beetles,  wasps, 
butterflies,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  ephemerals  and  insignificanu, 
may  flit  in  and  out  and  between  ;  may  hum,  and  buzz,  and  jarr ; 
may  shrill  their  tiny  pipes,  and  wind  their  puny  horns,  unchas- 
tised  and  uiuioticed.  But  idlers  and  bravadoes  of  larger  size  and 
prouder  show  must  beware,  how  they  place  themselves  within  its 
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BM'cep.  Much  less  may  they  presume  to  lay  hands  on  the  sails, 
the  strength  of  ivhieh  is  neither  greater  nor  less  than  as  the 
vi'ind  is,  which  drives  them  round.  ^Yhom8oever  the  remorseless 
arm  slings  aloil,  or  whirls  along  with  it  in  the  air,  he  has  him- 
self  alone  to  blame  :  though,  when  the  same  arm  throws  him 
from  it,  it  will  more  often  double  than  break  the  force  of  his  iall 

Putting  aside  the  too  manifest  and  too  frequent  interference  of 
national  party,  and  even  ])ersonal  predilection  or  aversion ;  and 
reserving  for  deeper  feelings  those  worse  and  more  criminal  in- 
trusions into  the  sacredness  of  private  life,  whicli  not  seldom 
merit  legal  rather  than  literary  chastisement,  the  two  principal 
objects  and  occasions  which  I  find  for  blame  and  regret  in  the 
conduct  of  the  review  in  question  arc  :  first,  its  unfaithfulness  to 
its  own  announced  and  excellent  plan,  by  subjecting  to  criticism 
works  neither  indecent  nor  immoral,  yet  of  such  trifling  impor- 
tance even  in  point  of  size  and,  according  to  the  critic's  own  ver- 
dict, so  devoid  of  all  merit,  as  must  excite  in  the  most  candid 
mind  the  suspicion,  either  that  dislike  or  vindictive  feelings  were 
at  M'ork ;  or  that  there  was  a  cold  pnidential  pre-determination 
to  increase  the  sale  of  the  review  by  flattering  the  malignant 
passions  of  human  nature.  That  I  may  not  myself  become  sub-  . 
ject  to  the  charge,  which  I  am  bringing  against  others,  by  an 
accusation  without  proof,  I  refer  to  the  article  on  Dr.  ItenneU's 
sermon  in  the  very  first  number  of  the  Edixburgh  Review  as  .in 
illustration  of  my  meaning.  If  in  looking  through  all  the  suc- 
ceeding volumes  the  reader  should  find  this  a  solitary  instance,  I 
must  submit  to  that  painful  forfeiture  of  esteem,  which  awaits  a 
groundless  or  cxagjrerated  charge. 

The  second  point  of  objection  belongs  to  this  review  only  in 
common  M'ith  all  other  works  of  periodical  criticism  ;  at  least,  it 
applies  in  couhhou  to  the  general  system  of  all,  whatever  excep- 
tion there  may  be  in  favor  of  particular  articles.  Or  if  it  attaches 
to  TiiK  Ei)iNjJuiicn  Kevikw.  and  to  its  only  corrival  (Tub  CIuar- 
terly),  with  any  peculiar  force,  this  results  from  the  superiority 
of  talent,  acquirement,  and  information  which  both  have  so  un- 
deniably displayed ;  and  which  doubtless  deepens  the  regret 
though  not  the  blame.  I  am  referring  to  the  substitution  of  as- 
sertion for  argument ;  to  the  frequency  of  arbitrary  and  some* 
times  petulant  verdicts,  not  seldom  unsupported  even  by  a  single 
quotation  from  the  work  condemned,  M'hich  might  at  least  hare 
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explained  tho  critic^s  meaninj^,  if  it  did  not  prove  the  justice  o) 
his  sentence.  Even  M'here  this  is  not  tho  case,  tho  extracts  are 
too  often  made  without  reference  to  any  general  grounds  or  rules 
from  which  the  faultiness  or  inadmissibility  of  the  qualities  attrib« 
uted  may  be  deduced ;  and  without  any  attempt  to  show,  that 
the  qualities  arc  attributable  to  the  passage  extracted.  I  have 
met  M'ith  such  extracts  from  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems,  annexed 
to  such  assertions,  as  led  me  to  imagine,  that  the  reviewer,  hav- 
ing written  his  critique  before  he  had  read  the  work,  had  then 
j>rickc(l  unfh  a  j>ifi  for  passages,  wherewith  to  illustrato  the  va- 
rious branches  of  his  preconceived  opinions.  By  what  principlo 
of  rational  choice  can  we  suppose  a  critic  to  have  been  directed 
(at  least  in  a  Christian  country,  and  himself,  we  hope,  a  Chris- 
tian) who  gives  the  following  lines,  portraying  the  fervor  of  soli- 
tary devotion  excited  by  the  magnificciit  display  of  the  Almighty's 
M'orks,  as  a  proof  and  example  of  an  author's  tendency  to  dmvn- 
right  ra2'i?i^s,  and  absolute  unintelligibility  ? 

'*0  tlicn  %v1int  soul  was  Iiib,  vlion  on  the  tops 
Of  the  U'l^U  inoiintuiiiH  he  iM'hold  tho  sun 
Ki}4ti  up,  iiiifl  hnthtr  th(*  worhl  in  li;;htl  llo  looked-— 
Occimiuul  earth,  the  n*AU\  friinie  ofoiirth. 
And  occ<nirH  liquid  ninAH,  b<*nenth  hini  lay 
In  ghidnoss  and  deep  joy.    Tlie  clouds  were  touehed, 
And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 
Unutterable  love.    S<jund  needed  none. 
Nor  any  voice  of  joj :  his  spirit  drank 
The  spectacle  I  sensation,  soul,  and  form. 
All  melted  into  him ;  they  swallowed  up 
His  animal  Ix'in^ ;  in  them  did  he  live. 
And  by  them  did  he  live:  they  M'ere  his  life."* 


*  [Excursion^    (Book  L  P.  W.  vi.  p.  10.    Tlie  passage  not!r  begins  thus: 

•'Such  was  the  Ik)}'^ — ^but  for  the  growing  Youth 
What  soul  was  hin,  when,  from  the  nak<<ll  top 
Of  some  bold  headland,  he  beheld,  dc." 

Compare  with  this  Goethe  s  Sunset  (in  the  dialogue  between  Faust  and 
Wagner  after  the  scene  of  out-door  festivity),  the  diction  and  versification 
«r  which  are  exquisite : 

0  gluckVich  I  tofr  noch  hnffcn  kann 

Auft  diesnn  Meer  dcs  Jrrihums  aufzuiauchen^  Se, 

The  two  ]>as;ta(;os,  in  each  of  which  the  t^ne  of  refleetion  is  beautifully 
aeoordaut  with  the  natural  image, — in  Ooethe*s  with  a  setting,  as  ia  thai 
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Can  it  be  expected,  that  either  the  author  or  his  admireia^ 
should  be  induced  to  pay  any  serious  attention  to  decisions  which 
prove  nothing  but  the  pitiable  state  of  the  critic's  oivn  taste  and 
sensibility  ?  On  opening  the  review  they  see  a  favorite  passage, 
of  the  force  and  truth  of  which  they  had  an  intuitive  certainty  in 
their  own  inward  experience  confirmed,  if  confirmation  it  could 
receive,  by  the  sympathy  of  their  most  enlightened  friends;  some 
of  whom  perhaps,  even  in  the  world's  opinion,  hold  a  higher  in- 
tellectual rank  than  the  critic  himself  would  presume  to  claim. 
And  this  very  passage  they  find  selected,  as  the  characteristic 
effusion  of  a  mind  deserted  by  reasofi ! — as  furnishing  evidence 
that  the  writer  was  raving,  or  he  could  not  have  thus  strung 
words  together  without  sense  or  purpose  I  No  diversity  of  taste 
seems  capable  of  explaining  such  a  contrast  in  judgment. 

That  I  had  over-rated  the  merit  of  a  passage  or  poem,  that  I 
had  erred  concerning  the  degree  of  its  excellence,  I  might  be 
easily  induced  to  believe  or  apprehend.  But  that  lines,  the  sense 
of  which  I  had  analyzed  and  found  consonant  with  all  the  best 
convictions  of  my  understanding ;  and  the  imagery  and  diction 
(»f  which  had  collected  round  those  convictions  my  noblest  as  well 
as  my  most  delightful  feelings  ;  that  I  should  admit  such  lines  to 
be  mere  nonsense  or  lunacy,  is  too  much  for  the  most  ingenious 
arguments  to  eficct.  But  that  such  a  revolution  of  taste  should 
be  brought  about  by  a  few  broad  assertions,  seems  little  less  than 
impcssible.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  require  an  eflbrt  of  charity 
not  to  dismiss  the  criticism  with  the  aphorism  of  the  wise  man« 
in  animani  malevdain  sapient ia  hand  intrare  pote^. 

What  then  if  this  very  critic  should  have  cited  a  large  number 
of  single  lines  and  even  of  long  paragraphs,  which  he  himself  ao* 
knowledges  to  possess  eminent  and  original  beauty  ?  Wliat  if  he 
himself  has  owned,  that  beauties  as  great  are  scattered  in  abund- 
ance throughout  the  whole  book  ?  And  yet,  though  under  this 
impression,  should  have  commenced  his  critique  in  vulgar  exulta- 
tion with  a  prophecy  meant  to  secure  its  own  fulfilment  ?  With 
a  *'  This  won't  do  !"     Wliat  ?  if  after  such  acknowledgments  ex- 

from  Tho  Excursion,  with  a  rising  bud, — ^might  be  pendants  to  cacdi  other, 
and  form  such  a  bright  pair  as  Mr.  Turner's  two  pictures  called  the  Rise 
and  Decline  of  Carthage,—"  or  brighter."  Would  that  the  hues  of  the  ma- 
terial paintiugs  were  as  fadeless  as  those  of  the  poetry,  for  they  too  deaerre 
to  Uve.— S.  C] 
VOL.  m  U 
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torted  from  his  own  judgment  he  should  proceed  from  charge  t« 
charge  of  tameness  and  raving ;  iiights  and  flatness ;  and  at 
length,  consigning  the  author  to  the  house  of  incurables,  should 
conclude  with  a  strain  of  rudest  contempt  evidently  grounded  in 
the  distempered  state  of  his  own  moral  associations  ?  Suppose 
too  all  this  done  without  a  single  leading  principle  established  or 
even  announced,  and  without  any  one  attempt  at  argumentative 
deduction,  though  the  poet  had  presented  a  more  than  usual  op- 
portunity for  it,  by  having  previously  made  public  his  own  prin- 
ciples of  judgment  in  poetrj',  and  supported  them  by  a  connected 
train  of  reasoning ! 

The  office  and  duty  of  the  poet  is  to  select  the  most  dignified 
as  well  as 

"  The  gayest,  happiest  attitude  of  tbiags."* 

The  reverse,  for  in  all  cases  a  reverse  is  possible,  is  the  appropriate 
business  of  burlesque  and  travesty,  a  predominant  taste  for  which 
has  been  always  deemed  a  mark  of  a  low  and  degraded  mind. 
When  I  was  at  Rome,  among  many  other  visits  to  the  tomb  of 
Julius  II.  I  went  thither  once  with  a  Prussian  artist,  a  man  of 
genius  and  great  vivacity  of  feeling.  As  we  were  gazing  on 
Michael  Angelo's  Moses,  our  conversation  turned  on  the  horns 
and  beard  of  that  stupendous  statue  ;  of  the  necessity  of  each  to 
support  the  other ;  of  the  superhuman  eflcct  of  the  former,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  both  to  give  a  harmony  and  in- 
tegrity both  to  the  image  and  the  feeling  excited  by  it.  Conceive 
them  removed,  and  the  statue  would  become  f/7t-natural,  without 
being  sujycr'Uainnil.  We  called  to  mind  the  horns  of  the  rising 
sun,  and  I  repeated  the  noble  passage  from  Taylor's  Holy  DviNO.t 
That  horns  were  the  emblem  of  power  and  sovereignty  among 
the  Eastern  nations,  and  are  still  retained  as  such  in  Abyssinia ; 
the  Achelous  of  the  ancient  Greeks ;  and  the  probable  ideas  and 
feelings,  that  originally  suggested  the  mixture  of  the  human  and 
the  brute  form  in  the  figure,  by  which  they  realized  the  idea  of 
their  mysterious  Pan,  as  representing  intelligence  blended  with  a 
darker  power,  deeper,  mightier,  and  more  universal  than  the  con- 
icious  intellect  of  man ;  than  intelligence ; — ^all  these  thoughts 
and  recollections  passed  in  ]n*ocession  before  our  minds.     My 

*  [Akenstdc*8  Pleasures  of  Imngiaation,  Bk.  1. 1.  80. — S.  C] 
t  [Chap.  i.  sect.  8,  §  2.] 
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companion  who  possessed  more  than  his  share  of  the  hatred, 
which  his  countrymen  bore  to  the  French,  had  just  observed  to 
mo,  "  A  Frenchman,  Sir !  is  the  only  animal  in  the  human  shape, 
that  by  no  possibility  can  lift  itself  up  to  religion  or  poetry :" 
when,  lo !  two  French  officers  of  distinction  and  rank  entered 
the  church !  "  Mark  you,"  whispered  the  Prussian,  "  the  first 
thing,  which  those  scoundrels — will  notice — (for  they  will  begin 
by  instantly  noticing  the  statue  in  parts,  without  one  moment's 
pause  of  admiration  impressed  by  the  whole) — will  be  the  horns 
and  the  beard.  And  the  associations,  which  they  will  immcdi« 
atcly  connect  with  them  will  be  those  of  a  lie-goat  and  a  cuckold.** 
Never  did  man  guess  more  luckily.  Had  he  inherited  a  portion 
of  the  great  legislator's  prophetic  powers,  whose  statue  we  had 
been  contemplating,  he  could  scarcely  have  uttered  words  more 
coincident  with  the  result :  for  even  as  he  had  said,  so  it  came  to 
pass. 

In  The  Excursion  the  poet  has  introduced  an  old  man,  bom 
in  humble  but  not  abject  circumstances,  who  had  enjoyed  more 
than  usual  advantages  of  education,  both  from  books  and  from 
the  more  awful  discipline  of  nature.  This  person  ho  represents, 
as  having  been  driven  by  the  restlessness  of  fervid  feelings,  and 
from  a  craving  intellect  to  an  itinerant  life ;  and  as  having  in 
consequence  passed  the  larger  portion  of  his  time,  from  earliest 
manhood,  in  villages  and  hamlets  from  door  to  door, 

"A  vagrant  Merchant  bent  beneath  his  load.*"* 

Now  whether  this  be  a  character  appropriate  to  a  lofty  didactio 
poem,  is  perhaps  questionable.  It  presents  a  fair  subject  for  con* 
trovcrsy  ;  and  the  question  is  to  be  determined  by  the  congruity 
or  incongruity  of  such  a  character  with  what  shall  be  proved  to 
be  the  essential  constituents  of  poetr}\  But  surely  the  critic  who, 
passing  by  all  the  opportunities  which  such  a  mode  of  life  would 
present  to  such  a  man ;  all  the  advantages  of  the  liberty  of  na- 
ture, of  solitude,  and  of  solitary  thought ;  all  the  varieties  of 
places  and  seasons,  through  which  his  track  had  lain,  with  all 
the  varying  imagery  they  bring  with  them ;  and  lastly^  all  the 
observations  of  men, 

["A  vagrant  Merchant  under  a  heavy  load 
Bent  as  he  moves** — 

Book  I.  P.  W.  voL  vt  p.  16,  edit,  of  1840.— a  0.1 
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"Their  mannorB,  their  enjojmeDta, and  pursuiU, 
Their  passions  and  their  feelings — — *** 

which  the  memory  of  these  yearly  journeys  must  have  given  anU 
recalled  to  such  a  mind — ^tho  critic,  I  say,  who  from  the  multitude 
of  possible  associations  should  pass  by  all  these  iii  order  to  fix  hii 
attention  excluHivcly  oil  the  jmi-jHijicny  and  sfai/'tapcs,  which 
niiffht  have  boon  among  tlio  wares  of  Iiis  jmck ;  this  critic,  in 
my  opinion,  can  not  bo  thou^^^lit  to  possess  a  much  Iiighcr  or  much 
healthier  state  of  moral  feeling,  than  the  Frenchmen  above  re- 
corded. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  CHARACTERISTIC  DEFECTS  OF  WORDSWORTH's  FOETRT,  WITH 
THE  PRINCIPLES  FROM  WHICH  THE  JUDGMENT,  THAT  THET  ARE 
DEFECTS,   IS   DEDUCED^THEIR    PROPORTION    TO    THE    BEAUTIES 

^FOR   THE   GREATEST   PART   CHARACTERISTIC    OF    HIS    THEORY 

ONLY. 

If  Mr.  Wordsworth  have  set  forth  principles  of  poetry  which 
his  arguments  are  insufficient  to  support,  let  him  and  those  who 
have  adopted  his  sentiments  be  set  right  by  the  confutation  of 
those  arguments,  and  by  the  substitution  of  more  philosophical 
principles.  And  still  let  the  due  credit  be  given  to  the  portion 
and  importance  of  the  truths,  which  are  blended  with  his  theory ; 
truths,  the  too  exclusive  attention  to  which  had  occasioned  its 
errors,  by  tempting  him  to  carry  those  truths  beyond  their  proper 
limits.  If  his  mistaken  theory  have  at  all  influenced  his  poetic 
compositions,  let  the  cflccts  be  pointed  out,  and  the  instances 
given.  But  let  it  likewise  be  shown,  how  far  the  influence  has 
acted  ;  whether  diflhsively,  or  only  by  starts  ;  whether  the  num- 
ber and  importance  of  the  poems  and  passages  thus  infected  be 
great  or  trifling  compared  with  the  sound  portion  ;  and  lastly, 
whether  they  are  inwoven  into  the  texture  of  his  works,  or  are 
loose  and  separable.  The  result  of  such  a  trial  would  evince  be 
yond  a  doubt,  what  it  is  high  time  to  announce  decisively  and 
♦  [Book  L  P.  W.  vol.  VL  p.  15,  last  edit— S.  C] 
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aloud,  that  the  supposed  characteristics  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
poetry,  whether  admired  or  reprobated  ;  whether  they  are  sim- 
plicity or  simplcness ;  faithful  adherence  to  essential  nature,  or 
wilful  selections  from  human  nature  of  its  meanest  forms  and 
under  the  least  attractive  associations;  are  as  little  tho  real 
characteristics  of  his  poetry  at  larffc,  as  of  his  genius  and  the 
constitution  of  his  mind. 

In  a  comparatively  small  number  of  poems  he  chose  to  try 
an  experiment ;  and  this  experiment  we  will  suppose  to  have 
failed.  Yet  even  in  these  poems  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  poet's  mind  is  to  (n^eat  objects 
and  elevated  conceptions.  The  poem  entitled  Fidelity*  is  for 
the  greater  part  written  in  language,  as  unraised  and  naked  as 
any  perhaps  in  the  two  volumes.  Yet  take  the  following  stanza 
and  compare  it  with  the  preceding  stanzas  of  the  same  poem. 

"  Tlicro  Bometimcs  doth  a  leaping  fish 
Send  through  the  taro  a  lonely  cheer ; 
The  crags  repeat  the  raven^s  croak, 
In  BjmphoDy  austere ; 
Thither  the  rainbow  comes — the  cloud— 
And  mists  that  spread  the  flying  shroud ; 
And  sunbeams ;  and  the  sounding  blast, 
That,  if  it  could,  would  hurry  past ; 
But  that  enormous  barrier  holds  it  fast  * 

Or  compare  the  four  last  lines  of  the  concluding  stanza  with 
the  former  half: 

**  Yes,  proof  was  plain  that,  since  the  day 
On  which  the  Traveller  thus  had  died, 
llie  Dog  had  watched  about  the  spot, 
Or  by  his  Master*s  side : 
How  nourUKd  here  through  tuch  long  tim§ 
He  knovs,  vho  gave  that  love  mblime. 
And  gave  that  strength  o/fteling^  great 
Above  all  human  estimeie  r\ 

Can  any  candid  and  intelligent  mind  hesitate  in  determiniiig; 
which  of  these  best  represents  the  tendency  and  native  charaeter 
of  the  poet's  genius  ?     Will  he  not  decide  .that  the  one  waaJKzit* 

•  [P.  Vr.  V.  p.  43.— S.  C] 

f  [The  second  line  of  this  stanxa  is  now 

"  When  this  ill-fated  Traveller  died."  a  ai 
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ten  because  the  poet  tcovld  so  write,  and  the  other  because  he 
coulcTnbt  so  entirely  repress  the  force  and  grandeur  of  his  mind, 
but  that  he  must  fn  soihb  "part  or  other  of  every  composition' 
write  otherwise  t  In  short,  that  his  only  disease  is  the  being 
out  of  his  element ;  like  the  swan,  that,  having  amused  himself, 
for  a  while,  with  crushing  the  weeds  on  the  river^s  bank,  soon 
returns  to  his  own  majestic  movements  on  its  reflecting  and  sus- 
taining surface.  Let  it  be  observed  that  I  am  here  supposing  the 
imagined  judge,  to  whom  I  appeal,  to  have  already  decided 
against  the  poet's  theory,  as  far  as  it  is  diflerent  from  the  prin- 
ci)iles  of  the  art,  generally  acknowledged. 

I  can  not  hero  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  Mr.  Words- 
M'orth's  works  ;  but  I  will  attempt  to  give  the  main  results  of 
my  own  judgment,  after  an  acquaintance  of  many  years,  and  re- 
peated perusals.  And  though,  to  appreciate  the  defects  of  a 
great  mind,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  previously  its  character- 
istic excellences,  yet  I  have  already  expressed  myself  with  suf- 
ficient fulness,  to  preclude  most  of  the  ill  eflects  that  might  arise 
from  my  pursuing  a  contrary  arrangement.  I  will  therefore 
commence  with  what  I  deem  the  prominent  defects  of  his  poems 
hitherto  published. 

The  first  characteristic,  though  only  occasionaL-defiJCtT-ifKhich  1 
appear  to  myself  to  find  in  these  poems  is  the/twco;is/awc^f  the 
style.  Under  this  name  I  refer  to  the  sudd cit-rffltT  unprepared 
transitions  from  lines  or  sentences  of  peculiar  felicity — (at  all 
events  striking  and  original) — to  a  style,  not  only  unimpassioned 
but  undistinguished.  He  sinks  too  often  and  too  abruptly  to  that 
style,  which  I  should  place  in  the  second  division  of  language, 
dividing  it  into  the  three  species  ;  first,  that  which  is  peculiar  to 
poetry ;  second,  that  which  is  only  proper  in  prose  ;  and  third, 
the  neutral  or  common  to  both.  There  have  been  works,  such 
as  Cowley's  Essay  on  Cromwell,*  in  which  prose  and  verse  are 

*  [Tills  is  on  eloquent  declamation  against  Cromwell,  in  tho  guiso  of  on 
argument,  the  defence  of  '*  the  late  man,  who  made  himself  to  be  called 
PrDtecttir,"  being  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  whose  oppearance  was  "  strange 
and  terrible,**  and  whose  figure  wos  tailor  than  that  of  a  giant,  or  "  tho 
§h.idow  of  any  ^iiuit  in  the  evening.**  This  personage  turns  out  to  be  the 
Wicked  One  himself,  and  the  discourse  which  ho  utters  is,  indeed,  m<»8t 
dratiiatleally  appropriate  to  him,  however  unserviceable  to  the  cause  of 
Cromwell.  After  despatching  the  Protector's  religion  and  morals,  disimr 
afiiDg  hii  powers,  reducing  his  parts  to  diligence  and  dissimulation,  and 
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intennixed  (not  as  in  the  Consolation  of  Boetius,*  or  the  ABoeina 
of  Barclay,t  by  the  insertion  of  poems  supposed  to  have  been 
spoken  or  composed  on  occasions  previously  related  in  prose,  but) 
the  poet  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  as  the  nature  of  the 
thoughts  or  his  own  feelings  dictated.  Yet  this  mode  of  com- 
position docs  not  satisfy  a  cultivated  taste.  There  is  something 
unpleasant  in  the  being  thus  obliged  to  alternate  states  of  feel- 
ing so  dissimilar,  and  this  too  in  a  species  of  writing,  the  pleas 
uro  from  which  is  in  part  derived  from  the  preparation  and  pre- 
vious expectation  of  the  reader.  A  portion  of  that  awkwardness 
is  felt  which  hangs  upon  the  introduction  of  songs  in  our  modem 
comic  operas  ;  and  to  prevent  which  the  judicious  Metastasio  (as 
to  whose  exquisite  taste  there  can  bo  no  hesitation,  whatever 

making  away  with  Lis  achicvcmeata  at  homo  and  abroad,  or  bringing  them 
very  nearly  to  nothing,  the  Evil  One's  opponent  proceeds  to  demolish  hit 
intellectual  pretensions ;  and  here  he  attacks  him  on  the  side  of  his  speeches, 
which  Mr.  Carlylo  has  lately  brought  forth  from  the  shadows  in  which 
they  have  so  long  been  lying. 

According  to  this  essay,  all  the  war  and  bloodshed  at  the  time  of  the 
Rebellion,  was  on  account  of  "  a  little  ship-money,"  or  to  revenge  the  loss 
••  of  three  or  four  ears," — ^not  to  decide  whether  the  country  was  to  be 
governed  by  an  absolute  or  a  limited  monarchy ;  whether  the  Church  of 
Enghmd  should  be  approximated  to  Rome  or  maintained  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Reformation  ;  whether  ecclesiastical  rulers  were  to  fine,  scourge,  mutilate, 
and  immure  for  life  in  wretched  prisons  any  who  oppc»sed  their  views  and 
proceedings,  or  whether  they  must  learn  to  uphold  the  Church  in  a  man- 
ner more  conformable  to  Christianity.  Yet  Cowley,  while  he  thus  could 
represent  the  cause  of  Hampden,  exalts  that  of  Brutus ! — ^whoni  Dante 
places  for  hU  rebellion  in  the  lowest  deep  of  punishment ;  such  is  poetical 
uijustico  1  Methinks  this  whole  discourse  against  old  Noll  is  like  **  the 
shadow  of  a  giant  iu  the  evening** — big  and  black,  but  of  no  force  or  sub> 
stance. 

Cowley  wrote  eleven  other  discourses  by  way  of  essays  in  verso  and 
prose,  ib.  pp.  79-148.  lliis  remarkable  waiter  and  worthy  man  died  Juljr 
28,  1C07,  aged  forty-nine.— S.  C] 

*  [An.  Manl  Sever.  Bodtii  Consofationis  Phito9ophicBf  lib.  v.  Bodtius  or 
BoetJiiuf,  was  born  about  a.d.  470. — S.  C] 

f  [The  Argenis,  quoted  toward  the  end  of  chap.  ix.  is  a  sort  of  didac- 
tic romance,  in  imitation  of  the  Satyricon  of  Petroniui.  The  author, 
John  Barclay,  was  born  1582,  died  1621.  Ue  flourished  at  the  Court  of 
Jauios  I.  (who  was  delighted  with  his  Satyricon  Euphormionii) — and  pab> 
lished«  beside  several  prose  works,  a  collection  of  poems  in  two  vols.  4ta 
It  is  said  that  his  prose  is  superior  to  his  verse,  but  that  all  hit  works  di» 
•ever  wit  and  genius. — S,  C] 
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doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  his  poetie  genius)  unifonnly 
placed  the  aria  at  the  end  of  the  scene,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  almost  always  raises  and  impassions  the  style  of  the  recita- 
tive immediately  preceding.*     Even  in  real  life,  the  difference 
IS  great  and  evident  between  words  used  as  the  arbitrary  marks 
of  thought,  our  smooth  market-coin  of  intercourse,  with  the 
image  and  superscription  worn  out  by  currency ;  and  those  which 
convey  pictures  either  borrowed  from  one  outward  object  to  en- 
liven and  particularize  some  other  ;  or  used  allegorically  to  body 
forth  the  inward  state  of  the  person  speaking  ;  or  such  as  are  at 
least  the  exponents  of  his  peculiar  turn  and  unusual  extent  of  fac- 
ulty.    So  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  the  social  circles  of  private  life 
we  often  find  a  striking  use  of  the  latter  put  a  stop  to  the  general 
flow  of  conversation,  and  by  the  excitement  arising  from  3oncen 
trcd  attention,  produce  a  sort  of  damp  and  interruption  for  some 
minutes  af\or.     But  in  the  perusal  of  works  of  literary  art,  wo 
prepare  ourselves  for  such  language ;  and  the  business  of  the 
writer,  like  that  of  a  painter  whose  subject  requires  unusual 
splendor  and  prominence,  is  so  to  raise  the  lower  and  neutral  tints, 
that  what  in  a  diflcrcnt  style  would  be  the  commanding  colors, 
are  here  used  as  the  means  of  that  gentle  degradation  requisite  in 
order  to  produce  the  eflcct  of  a  whole.     Where  this  is  not  achieved 
in  a  poem,  the  metre  merely  reminds  the  reader  of  his  claims  in 
order  to  disappoint  them ;  and  where  this  defect  occurs  frequently, 
his  feelings  are  alternately  startled  by  anticlimax  and  hyperclimax. 
I  refer  the  reader  to  the  exquisite  stanzas  cited  for  another 
purpose  from  Tiic  blind  Highland  Boy  ;  and  then  annex,  as 
being  in  my  opinion  instances  of  this  disliarnwny  in  style,  the 
two  followhig : 

*  [T!ie  popular  Italian  dramatic  poet,  Pietro  Metastasio,  whose  original 
name  was  Trapassi,  was  born  at  Rome  on  the  3d  of  January,  1698,  died 
April  12th,  1782. 

Mctastasio,  though  not  born  to  affluence  or  gentility,  was  pursued 
through  life  by  the  favors  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  as  well  as  the  admira- 
tion of  the  crowd.  He  was  a  favorite  of  Nature  in  such  a  way  as  made 
bim  also  a  favorite  of  Fortuue,  and  possessed  all  admirable  qualities  oj 
mind  and  person  that  are  understood  at  first  sight.  He  took  the  ecclesiaS' 
tical  habit  and  the  title  of  Ahate^  though  his  life  ond  writings,  so  closely 
connected  with  the  stage,  were  not  much  in  accordance  with  the  exterior 
of  a  grave  spiritual  calling.  But  the  Church  of  Bom^  has  never  disdAin<»-J 
attractive  worldly  alliances. — S.  C] 
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«  And  one,  the  rarest,  was  a  shell, 
Whieh  he,  poor  child,  had  studied  well : 
The  shell  of  a  green  turtle,  thin 
And  hollow ; — you  might  sit  therdn, 
It  was  so  wide,  and  deep." 

"  Our  Highland  Boy  oft  visited 
The  house  which  held  this  prize ;  and,  led 
By  choice  or  chance,  did  thither  come 
One  day,  when  no  one  was  at  home, 
And  found  the  door  unbarred."* 

*  [Mr.  Wordsworth  has  interposed  three  new  stanzas  between  tlie  finC 
and  second  of  the  quotations,  and  has  altered  the  first  thus : 

**  Tlie  rarest  was  a  turtle-shell 
Which  ho,  poor  child,  had  studied  well : 
A  shell  of  ample  size  and  light 
As  the  pearly  car  of  Amphitrite, 
Tliat  sportive  dolphins  drew.** 

The  history  of  the  Blind  Boy's  choice  of  a  vessel  is  dow  told  in  nine  ftams 
-^besides  a  tenth  at  the  end  of  the  whole  poem)—origiiiallj  in  thesa  ihr^u 

Strong  is  the  current ;  but  be  mild, 
Ye  waves,  and  spare  the  helpless  child  I 
If  ye  in  anger  fret  or  chafe, 
A  bee-hive  would  be  ship  as  safe 
As  that  in  which  he  sails. 

But  say  what  was  it  f    Thought  of  fear  I 
Well  may  ye  tremble  when  ye  hear  I 

A  Household  Tub,  iil-e  one  of  thorn 

Which  taomen  u$e  to  wcah  their  elothei. 
This  carried  the  blind  Boy. 

Close  to  the  water  he  had  found 
This  vessel,  pushed  it  from  dry  ground, 
Went  into  it ;  and  without  dread. 
Following  the  fancies  in  his  head, 
He  paddled  up  and  down. 

Vol.  H  pp.  f  ^^  edit  I80T. 


Jliere  are  tome  lovers  of  poetry,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth's  especially,  * 
ean  not  help  preferring  these  three  stanzas  to  the  nine  of  later  date;  if  tki 
words  in  italics  could  be  replaced  by  others  less  anti-poetio.  The  mdrtat 
tage  of  the  real  incident  they  think,  is  that,  as  being  more  simple  and  aceoi* 
ing  natural,  and  capable  of  being  quickly  told,  it  detains  the  mind  bet  a 
little  while  from  the  main  subject  of  interest :  while  the  other  is  so  peca 
liar  that  it  claims  a  good  deal  of  separate  attention.  The  new  stanxas  ara 
beautiful,  but  being  more  ornate  than  the  ri«t  of  the  poems,  they  look 
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Or  page  172,  vol.  i.* 

''  lis  gone  forgotten,  let  me  do 
My  best.    There  was  a  smile  or  two— 
I  con  rcincniber  tbera,  I  soo 
llio  8tnilc8  worth  all  the  world  to  me. 
Dear  Biiby  I  I  must  lay  thee  down : 
Thou  troublost  ine  with  strange  alarms; 
Smiles  hoat  tliou,  sweet  ones  of  thine  own; 
I  con  not  keep  thee  m  my  arms ; 
For  they  eon  found  me :  as  it  tj, 
I  have  forgot  those  smiles  of  his  P 

Or  page  269,  vol.  i.f 

'*  Thou  hast  a  nest,  for  thy  love  and  thy  reeti 
And  though  little  troubled  with  sloth* 
Drunken  lark !  thou  would*8t  be  loth 
To  be  such  a  traveller  as  I. 

Ilappy,  happy  liver  I 
With  a  soul  as  strong  as  a  moufitain  river 
Pouring  out  praise  to  tii*  AlmiylUy  giver^ 

rather  like  a  pieee  of  decorated  architecture  introduced  into  a  building  in 
on  earlier  and  simpler  style.  Such  are  the  whims  of  certiun  erazy  lovers 
of  the  Wordsworthian  Muse,  who  are  so  loyal  to  her  former  self  that  they 
sometimes  forget  the  deference  due  to  her  at  present. — S.  C] 

*  [P.  W.  i.  p.  186.    Mr.  Wordsworth  has  altered  some  lines  in  the  fifth 
Mtanza  of  this  deeply  affecting  poem,  thus : 

Tis  gone — ^like  dreams  that  we  forget 
lliere  was  a  smile  or  two—yet — ^yet 
I  can  remember  them,  I  see,  <S:c. 

Smiles  hast  thou,  bright  ones  of  thy  own ; 

I  can  not  keep  thee  in  my  arms ; 

For  they  confound  me ;— where— where  is 

That  last,  tlmt  sweetest  smile  of  his  f  &  0.J 

{  [P.  W.  ii.  p.  20.    After 

"  Joy  and  jollity  be  with  us  both  T 

the  poem  now  ends  thus : 

Alas  I  my  journey,  rugged  and  uneven. 

Through  prickly  moors  or  dusty  ways  must  wind ; 

But  hearing  thee,  or  others  of  thy  kind, 

As  full  of  gladness  and  as  free  of  heaven, 

I,  with  my  fate  contented,  will  plod  on. 

And  hope  for  higher  raptures,  when  Life's  day  is  done.     &  OL] 
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Joy  and  jollity  bo  with  iis  both  I 
Hearing  thoe  or  else  nome  other, 

Ab  merry  a  brother 
I  on  the  earth  will  go  plodding  on 
By  myself  cheerfully  till  the  day  ia  dona." 

The  inoongrulty,  which  I  appear  to  find  in  this  passage,  is 
that  of  the  two  noble  lines  in  italics  with  the  preceding  and  ibl* 
lowing.     So  vol.  ii.  page  30.* 

**  Close  by  a  Pond,  upon  the  further  side, 
He  stood  alone ;  a  minute's  space,  I  guess, 
I  watched  him,  he  continuing  motionless : 
To  the  Poors  further  margin  then  I  drew ; 
Ho  being  all  the  while  before  mo  full  in  view."! 

Compare  this  with  the  repetition  of  tho  same  imago,  in  the 
next  stanza  but  two. 

"  And,  still  as  I  drew  near  with  gentle  paoe. 
Beside  the  little  pond  or  moorish  flood 
Motionless  as  a  Cloud  the  Old  Man  stood* 
Tliat  hcareth  not  the  loud  winds  when  they  call; 
And  moYcth  altogether,  if  it  move  at  alL" 

Or  lastly,  the  second,  of  tho  three  following  stanzas,  oompaxed 
both  with  the  first  and' the  third. 

*  [P.  W.  i.  p.  117.  The  poem  is  entitled  Resolution  and  Independenesb 
and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  The  Leech-gatherer.] 

f  [Mr.  Wordsworth  has  now  done  away  the  original  ixth  stansa  to  whidi 
these  five  lines  belonged,  and  concludes  the  viiith  thus : 

Beside  a  pool  bare  to  the  eye  of  heaven 

I  saw  a  Man  before  me  unawares : 

The  oldest  man  he  seemed  that  ever  wore  gray  haira. 

Instead  of: 

And  I  with  these  untoward  thoughts  had  itriTen, 
I  saw  a  Man,  <bc. 

some  regret  the  old  conclusion  of  stanza  xiv. 

*'  Ho  answered  me  with  pleasure  and  surprise; 
And  there  iea«,  while  he  spake,  afire  about  hU  f^M^ 

vbteh  now  stands  thus : 

**  Ere  he  replied,  a  flash  of  mild  surprise 
Broke  from  the  sable  01  bs  of  his  yet  vivid  eyes."— S  0.] 
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^Mj  former  thoughts  returned;  the  fear  that  kills 
And  hope  that  is  unTvilling  to  be  fed ; 
Cold,  pain»  and  labor,  and  all  fleshly  ills ; 
And  mighty  Poets  in  their  misery  dead. 
But  now,  perplex'd  by  -what  the  Old  Man  had  said 
My  question  eagerly  did  I  renew, 
'  How  is  it  that  you  live,  and  what  is  it  you  do  T 

He  with  a  smile  did  then  his  words  repeat ; 
And  said,  that,  gathering  Leeehes,  lar  and  wide 
He  travelled ;  stirring  thus  about  his  feet 
The  waters  of  the  Ponds  where  they  abide. 
'  Once  I  could  meet  with  them  on  every  side ; 
But  they  have  dwindled  long  by  slow  decay ; 
Yet  still  I  persevere,  and  find  them  where  I  may.' 

While  he  was  talking  thus,  the  lonely  place. 
The  Old  ]Man*s  shape,  and  speech,  all  troubled  me : 
In  my  mind^s  eve  I  seemed  to  see  him  pace 
About  the  weury  moors  continually. 
Wandering  about  alone  and  silently." 

Indeed  this  fine  poem  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  author 
There  is  scarce  a  defect  or  excellence  in  his  Mrritings  of  which  it 
would  not  present  a  specimen.  But  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  re* 
peat  that  this  defect  is  only  occasional.  From  a  careful  re-perusal 
of  the  two  volumes  of  poems,  I  doubt  whether  the  objectionable 
passages  would  amount  in  the  whole  to  one  hundred  lines ;  not 
the  eighth  part  of  the  number  of  pages.  In  The  Excursion  the 
feeling;  of  incongruity  is  seldom  excited  by  the  diction  of  any  pas- 
sage considered  in  itself,  but  by  the  sudden  superiority  of  some 
other  passage  forming  the  context. 

The  second  defect  I  can  generalize  with  tolerable  accuracy,  if 
the  reader  will  pardon  an  uncouth  andJiesy  coined  word.     There 
is,  I  should  say,  not  seldom  a  ^^ttcr-offactnes^  in  certain  poems. 
This  may  be  divided  into,  firsfT^a 'laborious    minuteness   and 
fidelity  in  the  representation  of  objects,  and  their  positions,  as)'.  ' 
they  appeared  to  the  poet  himself ;  secondly,  the  insertion  of  ac- 
cidental circumstances,  in  order  to  the  full  explanation  of  his  liv-  : 
ing  characters,  their  dispositions  and   actions;   which  circum* 
stances  might  be  necessary  to  establish  the  probability  of  a  state-  )'-' 
ment  in  real  life,  where  nothing  is  taken  for  panted  by  the 
hearer ;  but  appear  superfluous  in  poetry,  where  the  reader  is 
wiilmg  to  believe  for  his  own  sake.     To  this  accidentality  I  ob- 
ject, as  contravening  the  essence  of  j^oetry.  which  Aristotle  prfr^ 
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nounoet  to  be  9m)vda<tfroro»  nai  ^Jovo^rciToi^  ]^tf»oc»*  the  most 
intense,  weighty,  and  philosophical  product  of  human  art ;  add« 
ing,  as  the  reason,  that  it  is  the  most  catholic  and  abstract.  The 
following  passage  from  Davenant's  prefatory  letter  to  Hobbes 'well 
expresses  this  truth.  ''  When  I  considered  the  actions  which  I 
meant  to  describe  (those  inferring  the  persons),  I  was  again  per 
«uaded  rather  to  choose  those  of  a  former  age,  tlian  the  present ; 
and  in  a  century  so  far  removed,  as  might  preserve  me  from  their 
improper  examinations,  who  know  not  the  requisites  of  a  poem, 
nor  how  much  pleasure  they  lose  (and  even  the  pleasures  of 
heroic  poesy  are  not  unprofitable),  who  take  away  the  liberty  of 
a  poet,  and  fetter  his  feet  in  the  shackles  of  an  historian.  For 
why  should  a  poet  doubt  in  story  to  mend  the  intrigues  of  fortune 
by  more  delightful  conveyances  of  probable  fictions,  because  aus- 
tere historians  have  entered  into  bond  to  truth  ?  An  obligation, 
which  were  in  poets  as  foolish  and  unnecessary,  as  is  the  bondage 
of  false  martyrs,  who  lie  in  chains  for  a  mistaken  opinion.  £ut 
by  this  I  ucould  imply,  that  truth,  narrative  afid  past,  is  the 
idol  of  historians  {wJio  worship  a  dead  thing),  and  truth  ope- 
rcUive,  and  by  effects  co?itinuaUy  alive,  is  the  mistress  of  poetSt 
w1u>  Juzth  not  Iter  existence  in  matter,  but  in  reo^aTt."! 

For  this  minute  accuracy  in  the  painting  of  local  imagery,  the 
lines  in  Tiie  Excursion,  pp.  06,  97,  and  98,  may  be  taken,  if 
not  as  a  striking  instance,  yet  as  an  illustration  of  my  meaning4 
It  must  be  some  strong  motive— (as,  for  instance,  that  the  descrip- 
tion was  necessary  to  the  intelligibility  of  the  tale) — ^which  could 
induce  me  to  describe  in  a  number  of  verses  what  a  draughtsman 
could  present  to  the  eye  with  incomparably  greater  satisfaction 
by  half  a  dozen  strokes  of  his  pencil,  or  the  painter  with  as  many 
touches  of  his  brush.  Such  descriptions  too  often  occasion  in  the 
mind  of  a  reader,  who  is  determined  to  understand  his  author,  & 
feeling  of  labor,  not  very  dissimilar  to  that,  with  which  he  would 
construct  a  diagram,  line  by  line,  for  a  long  geometrical  proposi- 
tion. It  seems  to  be  like  taking  the  pieces  of  a  dissected  map 
oat  of  its  box.     We  first  look  at  one  part,  and  then  at  another» 

*  [Aid  Kol  ^iXoao^repov  kgI  anovSaiorepov  iroitfaic  l(rropiac  iariv.    IIEPI 
nOIHTIKH2.    See  the  quototion,  p.  S99.  (Note).— S.  C] 

f  [From  the  Preface  before  Gondibert    To  his  much  honored  friend,  Mr 
flobbes,  dated  Louvre  in  Paris,  Jan.  2,  1660.— S.  0.] 

♦  [Book  iii.    P.  W.  vL  pp.  78-9.— a  C] 
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then  join  and  dove-tail  them ;  and  when  the  Buccessivo  acts  of 
attention  have  been  completed,  there  is  a  retrogressive  eflbrt  of 
mind  to  behold  it  as  a  whole.  The  poet  should  paint  to  the 
imagination,  not  to  the  fancy ;  and  I  know  no  happier  case  to  ex- 
cinplify  the  distinction  between  these  two"TacuItics^  Uaster* 
pieces  of  the  former  mode  of  poetic  painting  abound  in  the  M'ri- 
tings  of  Milton,  for  example  : 

"  The  fig-tree ;  not  that  kind  for  fruit  reaowuM, 
But  such  OS  at  this  day,  to  Indians  known, 
In  Malabar  or  Dccau  spreads  her  arnis 
Branching  so  brood  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughten  gro%>f 
About  the  mother-tree^  a  pillar  d  shade 
High  overarch'dy  and  echoing  walks  between  : 
There  oft  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat. 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 
At  hoop-holes  cxU  through  thickest  shade  :**'^* 

This  is  creation  rather  than  painting,  or  if  painting,  yet  such, 
and  with  such  co-prcsenoe  of  the  whole  picture  flashed  at  once 
upon  the  eye,  as  the  sun  paints  in  a  camera  obscura.  But  the 
poet  must  likewise  understand  and  command  what  Bacon  calls 
the  vestigia  com7nunia  of  the  senses,  the  latency  of  all  in  each, 
and  more  especially  as  by  a  magical  pcnna  duplex,  the  excite- 
ment of  vision  by  sound  and  the  exponents  of  sound.  Thus, 
•  The  echoing  walks  between,"  may  be  almost  said  to  reverse  the 
fable  in  tradition  of  the  head  of  Memnon,  in  the  Egyptian 
Btatue.t  Such  may  be  deservedly  entitled  the  aeative  words  in 
the  world  of  imagination. 

The  second  division  respects  an  apparent  minute-tcdtiSTeiice  to 
Hf^tter-nf-fact  io^haracter^^And  incidents  ;  dJdographical  atten- 
lion  tu  piubabtlity,  and  aiV  anxietjf  of  explanation  and  retrospect 

•  [IV.  Lost,  Bot>k  ix.  1.  IIOLJ'" 

f  [The  Statue  of  Memnon,  one  of  two  statues  called  Shomy  and  Damy, 
which  stand  at  a  little  distance  from  Medinet  Abou,  towards  the  Nile,  look* 
izig  eastward,  directly  opposite  to  the  Temple  of  Luxor,  was  said  to  utter  a 
04>ucd  like  tlio  snapping  asunder  of  a  musical  string,  when  it  was  struck  by 
the  first  beams  of  the  sun.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  U^fore  Canibysos  broke 
this  ci»lossus,  it  uttcrcMl  sounds  when  the  sun  shone  on  it :  the  statue  is  com- 
p>Hod  of  a  quartzy  smidstone,  hi^^hly  crystallized,  containing  a  considernbla 
])ortion  of  iron,  and  this  material,  when  struck,  gives  a  metallic  ring.  Tlie 
excitement  of  vision  by  the  suggestion  of  sound  is  the  conyerse  of  the  ex- 
mtament  of  sound  by  the  impulse  of  light. — S.  C] 
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Und^r  this  head  I  shall  deliver,  vrith  no  feigned  diffideneei  ihm 
results  of  my  best  reflection  on  the  great  point  of  cont 
twcen^MjJKor^SWorth  and  his  objectors  ;  namely,  mi  the  choice^ 
(of  his  cliara^ers.  jL  have  already  declared,  and  I  trust 

Irom  the  mode  of  argument  ivhich  his  critics 
have  hitherto  employed.  To  their  question, — •*  Why  did  you  choose 
such  a  character,  or  a  character  from  such  a  rank  of  life  ?" — the 
poet  might  in  my  opinion  fairly  retort :  why  with  the  conception 
of  my  character  did  you  make  wilful  choice  of  mean  or  ludicrous 
associations  not  furnished  by  me,  but  supplied  from  your  own 
sickly  and  fastidious  feelings  ?  How  was  it,  indeed,  probable* 
that  such  arguments  could  have  any  weight  with  an  author, 
whoso  plan,  whose  guiding  principle,  and  main  object  it  w^as  to 
attack  and  subdue  that  state  of  association,  which  leads  us  to 
place  the  chief  value  on  those  things  on  which  man  diflbrs  from 
man,  and  to  forget  or  disregard  the  high  dignities,  which  belong 
to  Human  Nature,  the  sense  and  the  feeling,  which  may  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  found  in  all  ranks  ?  The  feelings  with  which,  as 
Christians,  we  contemplate  a  mixed  congregation  rising  or  kneel- 
ing before  their  common  Maker,  Mr.  Wordsworth  would  have  us 
entertain  at  all  times,  as  men,  and  as  readers ;  and  by  the  ex* 
citement  of  this  lofty,  yet  prideless  impartiality  in  poetry,  ho 
might  hope  to  have  encouraged  its  continuance  in  real  life.  The 
praise  of  good  men  be  his  !  In  real  life,  and,  I  trust,  even  in  my 
imagination,  I  honor  a  virtuous  and  wise  man,  without  reference 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  artificial  advantages.  Whether  in 
the  person  of  an  armed  baron,  a  laurelled  bard,  or  of  an  old  Ped- 
Icr,  or  still  older  Lccch-gathcrer,  the  same  qualities  of  head  and 
heart  must  claim  the  same  reverence.  And  even  in  poetry  I  am 
not  conscious,  that  I  have  ever  sufTcred  my  feelings  to  bo  dis* 
turbcd  or  oHbu^lcd  by  any  thoughts  or  images,  which  the  poet 
^iimsclf  liaBHWit  j^esented. 

^'fiiitj^t  I  obj^\  nevertheless,  and  for  the  following  reasons. 
First,  because  tKe  object  in  view,  as  an  immediate  object,  be- 
longs to  the  moral  philosopher,  and  would  bo  pursued,  not  only 
moro  appropriately,  but  in  my  opinion  with  far  greater  proba- 
bility oi' success,  in  sermons  or  moral  essays,  than  in  an  elevated 
poem.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  destroy  the  main  fundamental  di»» 
tinction,  not  only  between  a  poem  and  prose,  but  even  between 
philosophy  and  works  of  fiction,  inasmuch  as  it  proposes  truth 
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for  its  immediate  object,  instead  of  jHcasure,  Now  till  iho  blofli 
ed  time  shall  come,  when  trntli  itself  shall  bo  pleasure,  and  both 
shall  bo  so  united,  as  to  be  distinguiithable  in  words  only,  not  in 
feeling,  it  will  remain  the  poet's  office  to  proceed  upon  that  state 
of  association,  which  actusilly  exists  as  general ;  instead  of  at- 
tempting first  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  then  to  let  the 
pleasure  follow.  But  here  is  unfortunately  a  small  hysteroti' 
proteron.  For  the  communication  of  pleasure  is  the  introduc- 
tory means  by  which  alone  the  poet  must  expect  to  moralize  his 
readers.  Secondly  :  though  I  were  to  admit,  for  a  moment,  this 
argument  to  be  groimdlcss :  yet  how  is  the  moral  effect  to  be 
produced,  by  merely  attaching  tlie  name  of  some  low  profession 
to  powers  which  are  least  likely,  and  to  qualities  which  are  as- 
suredly not  more  likely,  to  be  found  in  it  ?  The  Poet,  speaking 
in  Iiis  o^^Ti  person,  may  at  once  delight  and  improve  us  by  senti- 
ments, which  teach  us  the  independence  of  goodness,  of  wisdom, 
and  even  of  genius,  on  the  favors  of  fortune.  And  having  made 
a  due  reverence  before  the  throne  of  Antonine,  he  may  bow  with 
equal  awe  before  Epictetus  among  his  fellow-slaves — 

— ^— ^■^— — — -^  **  and  rejoice 
Iq  tho  plain  prcsenco  of  his  dignity.*^ 

Who  is  not  at  once  delighted  and  improved,  when  the  Poet 
Wordsworth  himself  exclaims, 

"  Oh  I  moDy  are  the  Poets  that  are  sown 
By  Nature ;  men  endowed  with  highest  gifts 
liie  vision  and  the  faculty  divine. 
Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse. 
Nor  having  e*cr,  as  life  advanced,  been  led 
By  circumstance  to  take  unto  the  height 
The  measure  of  themselves,  these  favored  Beings, 
All  but  a  scattered  few,  live  out  their  time, 
Husbanding  that  which  they  possess  within. 
And  go  to  the  grave,  unthought  oC   Strongest  minds 
Are  often  those  of  whom  the  noisy  world 
Hears  least"* 

To  use  a  colloquial  phrase,  such  sentiments,  in  such  language,  de 
one's  heart  good ;  though  I  for  my  part,  have  not  the  fullest 

•  [The  Excursion,  Book  L  P.  W.  vi.  p.  10.  After  "  aooomplishment  of 
verse*'  there  is  a  parenthesis  of  five  lines  omitted  in  the  extract ;  the  little 
quotation  that  occurs  just  before  is  from  the  same  place.-*S.  C.} 
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faith  in  tho  truth  of  tho  obBorvation.    On  tho  contrary  I  leliore 
tho  instances  to  bo  exceedingly  rare  ;  and  should  feel  almost  as 
strong  an  objection  to  introduce  such  a  character  in  a  poetic  fic- 
tion, as  a  pair  of  black  swans  on  a  lake,  in  a  fancy  landscape. 
When  I  think  how  many,  and  how  much  better  books  than 
Homer,  or  even  than  Herodotus,  Pindar  or  iEschylus,  could  have 
read,  are  in  the  power  of  almost  every  man,  in  a  country  where 
almost  every  man  is  instructed  to  read  and  write  ;  and  how  rest- 
less, how  diflicultly  hidden,  the  powers  of  genius  are  ;   and  yet 
find  even  in   situations  the  most  favorable,  according  to  Mr. 
Wordswonh,  for  the  formation  of  a  pure  and  poetic  language ;  in 
situations  which  insure  familiarity  with  the  grandest  objects  of 
tho  imagination  ;  but  one  Burns,  among  the  shepherds  of  Scot- 
land, and  not  a  single  poet  ofhumble  lil'e  among  those  of  English 
lakes  and  mountaius  ;  I  conclude,  that  Poetic  Geuius  is  not  onl) 
a  very  delicate  but  a  very  rare  plant. 

But  bo  this  as  it  may,  the  feelings  with  which, 

"  I  think  of  Clmttcrton,  tho  mnrvcllous  Boy, 
Tlic  Blocplfss  Soul,  that  porifthcd  in  his  prid« ; 
Of  Burn!«,  who  wulkM  in  glory  and  i  n  joy 
Behind  his  plough,  upon  the  mountain-sido**— * 

are  widely  diflerent  from  those  with  which  I  should  read  a  poem, 
where  the  author,  having  occasion  for  the  character  of  a  poet  and 
a  philosopher  in  the  fable  of  his  narration,  had  chosen  to  make 
him  a  chimney-sweeper  ;  and  then,  in  order  to  remove  aU  doubts 
on  the  subject,  had  invented  an  account  of  his  birth,  parentage 
and  education,  with   all  the   strange   and  fortunate  accidents 
which  had  concurred  in  making  him  at  once  poet,  philosopher, 
and  sweep!      Nothing  but  biography  can  justify  this.      If  it 
bo  admissible  even  in  a  novel,  it  must  be  one  in  the  manner 
of  De  Foe's,  that  were  meant  to  pass  for  histories,  not  in  the 
manner  of  Fielding's:    in  The  Life  of  Moll  Fl/nders,  or 
Colonel  Jack,  not  in  a  Tom  Jones  or  even  a  Joseph  A^ndrews. 
Much  less  then  can  it  be  legitimately  introduced  in  a  poem,  the 
characters  of  which,  amid  the  strongest  individualization,  must 
stLi  remain   representative.     The  precepts  of  Horace,  on  this 

•  [*•  Of  him  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy 

FoUowing  his  plough,  along  the  mountaiii  side  :*•— 

P.  w.ii.p.ii9.— a  ai 
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point,  are  grounded  on  the  nature  both  of  poetry  and  of  the  hu- 
man mind.*  They  are  not  more  peremptory,  than  wise  and 
prudent.  For  in  tlie  first  place  a  deviation  from  them  perplexes 
the  reader*s  feelings,  and  all  the  circumstances  ^hich  are  feigned 
in  order  to  make  such  accidents  less  improbable,  divide  and  dis- 
quiet his  faith,  rather  than  aid  and  support  it.  Spite  of  all  at- 
tempts, the  fiction  will  appear,  and  unfortunately  not  as  fictitious 
but  as  false.  The  reader  not  only  knows,  that  the  sentiments 
and  language  are  the  poet's  own,  and  his  o^n  too  in  his  artificial 
character,  as  poet ;  but  by  the  fruitless  endeavors  to  make  him 
think  the  contrary,  he  is  not  even  suflered  to  forget  it.  The  eflect 
is  similar  to  that  produced  by  an  Epic  Poet,  when  the  fable  and 
the  characters  are  derived  from  Scripture  history,  as  in  The 
JIessuii  of  Klopstock,  or  in  Cu.au3Erland's  Calvary  :t  and 

♦  [Tlierc  arc  many  j)rcocpt3  ia  Horace  De  A  rte  Poetica  that  bear  on  this 
subject,  as  those  oo  eoiigruity  at  the  beginning,  and  those  on  giving  suitable 
attributes  to  every  character,  and  duly  regarding  the  exemplar  of  life  and 
manners,  v.  309-18 ;  but  none,  I  think,  that  forbids  the  choice  of  too  pecu- 
liar a  subject,  except  so  far  as  this  is  implied  in  the  condemuation  of  'what 
cppcan  improbable. 

Kicta  volupiatin  causa^  sint  proxima  verii : 

XCf  quodcunque  volet^  poscal  sibifabula  credi.  ▼.  888. 

Mr.  Coleridgc*8  observation  on  lahoriom  fidelity  in  representations,  and  an 
anxiety  of  explanation  and  retrospect,  are  supported,  in  a  general  way,  by 
those  lines  of  Horace : 

Semper  ad  eventum  festinat,  et  in  medias  res, 
Non  secus  ac  notas.  auditorem  rapit :  et  quo; 
Despcrat  tractata  nitescere  posse,  relinquit.      v.  148. — S.  C] 

f  [This  Epic  is  written  in  blank  verse,  and  is  a  studied  imitation  of  Mil- 
ton. In  its  best  passages,  as  the  Assembling  of  the  Devils,  in  the  first  book, 
it  is  but  a  mocking-bird  strain,  with  scarce  a  note  in  it  of  native  music ;  and 
generally  where  the  Poem  is  not  tame  it  borders  on  the  burlceque.  The 
dispute  in  B.  VII.  between  Satan  and  Death,  who,  rather  unnaturally,  re- 
fuses to  harbor  his  old  fatlier,  and  is  informed,  as  it  appears,  in  reward  of 
this  conduct,  that  he  may  live  till  tlie  end  of  the  world,  seems  to  have  been 
written  in  order  to  serve  as  a  foil  to  Milton's  grand  episode  of  Satan's  en- 
counter with  his  *'  fair  Son"  at  the  gates  of  Hell : — it  brings  our  moral  and 
nieta])hysical  ideas  into  such  an  odd  sort  of  conflict  and  confusion.  By  com- 
paring the  two,  we  see  clearly  how  little  this  idlogorical  subject  supports 
itself;  how  soon  it  sinks  into  the  ridiculous  in  unequal  lumds ;  how  com- 
pletely its  sublimity  in  those  of  Milton  is  the  result  of  consummate  skill  and 
high  poetic  genius.  Perhaps  too  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  author 
hju  not  too  much  interfered  with  the  Scriptural  representations  of  Death 
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not  merely  suggested  by  it  as  in  the  PAnxDisE  Lost  of  IfikoA, 
-^TKatv  illusion,  contradistinguished  from  delusion,  tfa§|.a|^sativ6. 
jfaith^ which  simply  permits  the  images  prcseiitfid^iQ_wollc:by 
their  own  force,  without  cither  denial  or^flirroat[oi|  pf  thftji*  tm] 
existence  hy  the  jucrgment,  is  rendered  impossible  hy  their  im- 
mediate neighborhood  to  words'and  Tacts  of  known  and  absolute 
truth.  A  faith,  which  transcends  even  historic  belief,  must  ab* 
solutcly  put  out  this  mere  poetic  afialogon  of  faith,  as  the  summer 
sun  is  said  to  extinguish  our  Iiousehold  fires,  when  it  shines  full 
upon  them.      AVhat  would  otherwise  have  been  yielded  to  as 

by  making  liiin  turn  out  mild  and  uiniub^  and  oppose  liinMcIf  to  the  great 
Eucmy.  ilcvelution,  as  Lcssiiig  o1>servos  in  liis  Kssay  on  this  subject,  lias 
made  bim  the  "  king  of  terrors,"  tlio  awful  offspring  of  Sin,  and  the  dread 
way  to  its  punishment ;  thou[;)i  to  the  imagination  of  the  ancient  Heathen 
world,  Greek  or  Etruriau,  he  was  a  youthful  Genius — the  twiu  brother  of 
Sleep— or  a  lusty  boy  with  a  torch  held  downward.  But  the  accomplished 
author  of  llie  Choleric  ^lun  has  dramatized  hiin  as  freely  as  if  he  were  but 
A  Jack  Nightshade;  although  he  nvers  that  there  is  "very  little  of  the  au- 
dacity of  fancy  in  the  composition  of  Calvary." 

The  poem  shows  want  of  judgm<  tit,  if  not  audacity,  in  another  way  alsoi 
Of  all  subjects  in  the  wide  range  of  thought  the  Death  of  Christ  is  thai 
which  Ficti(»n  should  approach  most  warily.  Milton  left  it  untoudied. 
Hie  "  narrow  b:u»is '  of  the  Paradise  Ucgaiucd  seems  to  me  one  of  the  num« 
berless  proof:}  of  the  mighty  ma9tcr*8  judgment;  the  whole  poem  is  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  that  passage  of  our  Lord's  history,  which  is  least 
defined  in  Holy  Writ, — the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness, — and  could  best  bear 
to  have  an  invention  grafted  into  it.  To  bring  angels  and  devils,  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Scripture  narrative  of  the  Death  and  Passion,  around  the 
cross  or  into  any  sort  of  connection  with  it,  either  in  foreground  or  back- 
ground, that  narrative  being  so  full  as  it  is  of  actual  facts  and  particulars, 
is  to  jar,  if  not  absolutely  to  shock,  the  feelings  of  most  readers.  When 
fanciful  fiction  is  brought  so  near  to  sacred  history  of  the  most  definite 
character,  wc  recoil,  aud  feel  as  if  the  former,  clashed  with  the  latter,  and 
was  broken  against  it,  like  the  china  vase  against  the  vessel  of  iron.  This 
collision  the  plan  of  Cumberland's  poem  involved,  and  poets  of  greater  ge- 
nius than  he,  in  an  enterprise  of  like  nature,  have  but  failed,  I  think,  more 
8pleiidi<lly.  The  author  of  Calvary  thought  himself  well  off,  because  he  had 
so  nuich  line  subject  ready  to  his  hand,  it  was  just  that  which  ruined  Lim. 
He  had  not  e:ipital  enough  to  invest  in  such  an  undertaking ;  for  the  more 
is  given,  in  this  way,  to  the  ]x>et,  the  more  is  required  out  of  his  own  brain, 
for  the  TToirjaiCy  which  must  be  made  with  materials  furnished  by  himself 
whatever  he  adopts  for  tliQ  foundation  matter.  A  man  may  even  take  from 
various  places  a  certain  amount  of  material  ready  wrought,  as  Milton  did, 
and  yet  add  that,  in  the  using  of  it,  which  makes  the  re$uU  entirely  hit 
•wn.— S.  C] 
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pleasing  fiction,  is  repelled  as  revolting  falsehood.  The  efiect 
produceTm  this  latter  case  by  the  solemn  belief  of  the  reader,  is 
in  a  less  degree  brought  about  in  the  instances,  to  which  I  have 
bciaLobjjecting,  by  the  baffled  attempt^  of  the  author  to  makCf  hifla 
^believe. 

Add  to  all  the  foregoing  the  seeming  uselessness  both  of  the 
project  and  of  the  anecdotes  from  which  it  is  to  derive  support. 
Is  there  one  word  for  instance,  attributed  to  the  pedler  in  The 
Excursion,  characteristic  of  a  Pcdlcr  ?  One  sentiment,  that 
might  not  more  plausibly,  even  without  the  aid  of  any  previous 
explanation,  liave  proceeded  from  any  wise  and  beneficent  old 
man,  of  a  rank  or  profession  in  which  the  language  of  learning 
and  refinement  are  natural  and  to  be  expected  ?  Need  the  rank 
have  been  at  all  particularized,  where  nothing  follows  which  the 
knowledge  of  that  rank  is  to  explain  or  illustrate  ?  When  on  the 
contrary  this  information  renders  tlie  man's  language,  feelings, 
sentiments,  and  information  a  riddle,  which  must  itself  be  solved 
by  episodes  of  anecdote  ?  Finally  when  this,  and  this  alone, 
could  have  induced  a  genuine  Poet  to  inweave  in  a  poem  of  the 
loftiest  style,  and  on  subjects  the  loftiest  and  of  most  universal 
interest,  such  minute  matters  of  fact  (not  unlike  those  furnished 
for  the  obituary  of  a  magazine  by  the  friends  of  some  obscure 
-'  ornament  of  society  lately  deceased"  in  some  obscure  town),  as 

"  Among  tlic  liilU  of  Athol  he  was  born : 
There,  on  a  small  licrcditary  Farm, 
An  unproductive  slip  of  rugged  ground. 
His  Father  dwelt ;  and  died  in  poverty ; 
While  He,  whose  lowly  fortune  I  retrace, 
Tlie  youngest  of  three  sons,  was  yet  a  babe, 
A  little  One— unconscious  of  their  loss. 
But  ere  he  hod  outgrown  his  infant  days 
His  widowed  Mother,  for  a  second  Mate, 
Espoused  the  teacher  of  the  Village  School ; 
Who  on  her  offspring  zealously  bestowed 
Needful  instruction." 

•*  From  his  sixth  year,  the  Boy  of  whom  I  speak, 
In  summer,  tended  cattle  on  tlie  Hills ; 
But,  through  the  inclement  and  the  perilous  days 
Of  long-continuing  winter,  he  repaired 
To  his  Step.father's  School,"— Ac."* 

•  [Book  T.  P  W  Ti.  p.  1.    Tlie  first  three  lines  of  the  first  pamge  an 
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For  all  the  admirable  passages  interposed  in  this  namtio]i« 
might,  with  trifling  alterations,  have  been  far  more  appropriately, 
and  with  far  greater  verisimilitude,  told  of  a  poet  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  poet;  and  without  incurring  another  defect,  which  I 
shall  now  mention,  and  a  suiHcient  illustration  of  which  will  have 
been  hei^  anticipated. 

Third  |/  an  undue  predilection  for  the  (dramatic Jbrm  in  certain 
poemsr^om  which  one  or  other  of  two  e^^guSuP  ElttEcrTBl' 
tlioughts  and  dictlonlire  diflerent  from  that  of  the  poet,  and  then 
there  arises  an  incongruity  of  style ;  or  they  are  the  same  and  in- 
distinguishable, and  then  it  presents  a  species  of  ventriloquism, 
where  two  are  represented  as  talking,  while  in  truth  one  man 
only  sneakt^^ 

The  iburtlUclass  of  defects  is  closely  connected  with  the  former  ; 
but  yet  ahr^ich  as  arise  likewise  froman  intcnsity^of  feeling  dis- 
p^qportionaip  to  such  knowledge  and  value  of  the  objects  de- 
scribed, as  can  be  fairly  anticipated  of  men  in  general,  even  of 
the  most  cultivated  classes ;  and  with  which  therefore  few  only, 
and  those  few  particularly  circumstanced,  can  be  supposed  to 
sympathize  :  In  this  class,  I  comprise  occasional  prolixity,  xep 
etition,  and  an  eddying,  instead  of  progression,  of  thought.  As 
instances,  see  pages   27,  28,  and  02  of  the  Poems,  Vol.  i.* 

now  alone  retained.    The  story  of  the  Step-father  is  left  out,  aud  the  narr** 
tive  proceeds  thus : 

"  llis  parents,  with  their  niunerous  offspring,  dwelt : 
"  A  virtuous  household,"  Ac. 

In  the  next  paragraph  the  fifth  line  now  is 

"  Equipped  with  satchel,  to  a  school,  that  stood,*  Aa       &  H] 


*  [The  anecdote  for  Fathers:  stanzas  4-18.  Two  of  these 
now  condensed  into  one,  and  a  new  one  b  added.  P.  62  in  vol  L  is  a  blank 
Ftobably  Mr.  C.  referred  to  the  same  page  in  vol.  ii.,  which  oontains  SoQg 
at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle,  from  the  line 

0*er  whom  such  thankfid  tears  were  shed 

When  Falcons  were  abroad  for  prey. 
I  hare  heard  my  father  object  to  the  para^aph 
Alas  when  evil  men  are  strong, 
I  belieye  on  account  of  its  too  much  retarding  the  impassioned  flow  of  tiM 
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and  the  first  eighty  lines  of  the  Ylth   Book  of  The  Exocnn* 

/xifthyknd  last ;  thoughts  and  images  too  great  for  the_iiil^^ffit^  ^ 
Thifr^s  an  approximation  to  what  might  be  ealled  mental  bom- 
bast, as  distinguished  from  verbal  :  for,  as  in  the  latter  there  is 
a  disproportion  of  the  expressions  to  the  thoughts,  so  in  this  there 
is  a  disproportion  of  thought  to  the  circumstance  and  occasion. 
This,  by  the  bye,  is  a  fault  of  which  none  but  a  man  of  genius  is 
capable.  It  is  the  awkwardness  and  strength  of  Hercules  with 
the  distafl'  of  Oniphalc. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  bright  colors  in  motion  both 
make  and  leave  the  strongest  impressions  on  the  eye.  Nothing  is 
more  likely  too,  than  that  a  vivid  image  or  visual  sjKctnnn,  thus 
originated,  may  become  the  link  of  association  in  recalling  the 

poem,  and  thus  injuring  its  general  effect,  thougli  the  passage  is  beautiful 
in  itself  and  in  Larinony  with  the  rest. 

Tlic  transitions  and  vicissitudes  iu  tliis  noble  Lyric  I  have  always  thought 
rendered  it  one  of  tlie  finest  specimens  of  modern  subjective  poetry  which 
our  age  has  seen,  llie  o<ic  eomtnenees  in  a  tone  of  high  gratulation  and 
festivity — a  tone  not  only  glad  but  comparatively  even  joeun<i  and  light- 
hearted.  Tlie  Clifford  is  restored  to  the  honie«  the  honors  and  estates  of  hia 
ancestors,  llicu  it  sinks  and  fulls  away  to  the  remembrance  of  tribula- 
tion— times  of  war  and  blocKlshed,  flight  and  terror,  and  hiding  away  from 
tlie  enemy — times  i  f  poverty  and  distress,  when  the  Clifford  was  brouglit, 
a  little  child,  to  the  slieltcr  of  a  northern  valley.  After  a  while  it  emerges 
from  i\\o^Q  tlopths  of  sorrow — gradually  rises  into  a  strain  of  elevated  tran« 
quillity  and  contemplative  rapture;  through  the  ]H)wer  of  inutgination,  the 
lH*nutiful  and  impressive  aspects  of  nature  are  brought  into  relationship 
with  the  spirit  «»f  him,  whose  fortunes  and  character  form  the  subject  of  the 
piece,  and  are  roprcMcnted  as  ghiddening  and  exalting  it,  whilst  tlioy  keep 
\ipure  and  nnnpoUed from  the  world.  Suddenly  the  Poet  is  carried  on  with 
greater  animation  and  passion : — he  has  returned  to  the  poiut  whence  he 
started — flung  himself  back  into  the  tide  of  stirring  life  and  moving  events. 
All  is  to  come  over  again,  struggle  and  conflict,  chances  and  changes  of  war, 
victory  anil  triumph,  overthrow  and  desolation.  I  know  nothing,  in  lyrio 
poetry,  more  lieautiful  or  affecting  than  the  final  transition  from  this  part 
of  the  ode,  with  its  rapid  metre,  to  the  slow  elegiac  stanzas  at  the  end, 
when  from  the  warlike  fervor  and  eagerness,  the  jubilant  menacing  strain 
which  has  just  been  described,  the  Poet  passes  back  into  the  sublime  silence 
of  Nature,  gathering  amid  her  deep  and  quiet  bosom  a  more  subdued  and 
solemn  tenderness  than  he  had  manifesteil  before: — ^it  is  as  if  from  the 
heights  of  the  imaginative  intellect  his  spirit  had  retreated  into  the  recesses 
of  a  profoundly  thoughtful  Christian  heart. — S.  C] 

•  [P.  W.  vL  pp.  206-8— as  far  as  "genuine  fruits."— S.  0.1 
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feelings  and  images  that  had  accompanied  the  original  iaipieasioii 
But  if  we  describe  this  in  such  lines,  as 

**  Thoy  flash  upon  that  inward  ey«, 
Wliich  is  tho  bliss  of  solitude  t* 

in  what  wortis  shall  wo  describe  the  joy  of  retrospection,  when 
the  images  and  virtuous  actions  of  a  whole  well-spent  life,  pass 
before  that  conscience  which  is  indeed  the  inward  eye  :  which  is 
indeed  '*  the  bliss  ofsdifudc  ?'*  Assuredly  we  seem  to  sink  roost 
abruptly,  not  to  suy  burlesquely,  and  almost  as  in  a  medlev*  from 
this  couplet  to — 

"  And  then  my  licnrt  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  daffodiltT*  Vol  L  p.  820. 

The  second  instance  is  from  Vol.  ii.  page  12,t  where  the  poet 

*  [I  wandered  lonely.  P.  W.  ii.  p.  93.  And  yet  the  true  poetic  heart 
"  with  pleasure  fills*'  in  reading  or  remembering  this  sweet  poem.  Uow 
poetry  multiplies  bright  images  like  a  thousand-fold  kaleidoscope — for  how 
many  *'  inwai'd  eyes*'  have  those  tklTodils  daneed  and  fluttered  in  the  breesc^ 
the  waves  dancing  beside  them  I — S.  C] 

f  [Gipsies.  P.  W.  ii.  p.  105.  llioso  lines  are  ia  themselves  very  grand. 
The  last  three  are  now  replaced  thus: 

**0h  better  wrong  and  strife 
(By  nature  transient)  than  this  torpid  life ; 

Life  which  the  very  stars  reprove 

As  on  their  si  lout  ta»ks  they  nu>ve  t 
Yot,  witncAS  all  that  stirs  in  heaven  or  earth! 
lu  scorn  I  speak  not ;  they  are  what  their  birth 

And  breeding  suffer  them  to  be : 

Wild  outcasts  of  society.'* 

I  hope  it  is  not  mere  po€tie  partiality,  regardless  of  morality,  that  makes  so 
many  readers  regret  the  sublime  conciseness  of  the  original  eondosioo. 

"  Oh  better  wrong  and  strife  I 

Better  vain  deeds  or  evil  than  such  life  T 

if  unexplained,  might  pass  for  a  strong  figure  of  speech,  the  like  to  whieh 
might  be  shown  both  in  sacred  and  profime  writings.  Thus  in  the  Blind 
Highland  Boy  the  Poet  exclaims 

"  And  let  him,  let  him  go  his  way  V 

though  his  way  was  probably  to  destruction,  in  order  to  exprese  wU 
vivacity  the  special  Providence  that  seems  to  watea  over  the  *'  forlorn  i^ 
fortunate,"  who  are  innocent  like  this  poor  sightless  voyager. 
Some  may  object  that  the  Gipsies  have  tasks  of  their  own,  such  as  Mc 
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having  gone  out  for  a  day's  tour  of  pleasure,  meets  early  in  the 
morning  with  a  knot  of  Gipsies,  who  had  pitched  their  blanket- 
tents  and  straw-beds,  together  with  their  children  and  asses,  in 
some  field  by  the  road-side.  At  the  close  of  the  day  on  his  return 
our  tourist  found  them  in  the  same  place.  "  Twelve  hours,*'  says 
he, 

**  Twelvo  Lours,  t\relyc  bouDtcous  hours  arc  gone,  'while  I 

Have  been  a  trarcllcr  under  open  sky, 

^lueh  witnessing  of  change  and  cheer. 

Yet  as  I  left  I  find  them  hero  T 

Whereat  the  poet,  without  seeming  to  reflect  that  the  poor  tawny 
wanderers  might  probably  have  been  tramping  for  weeks  together 
through  road  and  lane,  over  moor  and  mountain,  and  consequent- 
ly must  have  been  right  glad  to  rest  themselves,  their  children 
and  cattle,  for  one  whole  day ;  and  overlooking  the  obvious  truth, 
that  such  repose  might  be  quite  as  necessary  for  them,  as  a  walk 

Wordsworth  himself  has  beautifully  described  in  the  two  following  stansas 
of  his  Female  Vagrant,  a  poem  which  has  much  of  the  peculiar  pathos  of 
Crabbe  conveyed  in  a  more  deeply  poetical  medium  than  that  very  interest- 
ing and  powerful  writer  was  able  to  adopt.  I  say  more  deeply  poetical, 
for  I  see  a  great  deal  of  true  poetry  in  Crabbe*s  productions,  pitched  in  a 
grave  key  accordant  with  the  nature  of  his  thoughts. 

Iluu^h  potters  seemed  they,  trading  soberly 

With  paunicred  asses  driven  from  door  to  door; 

But  life  of  happier  sort  set  forth  to  me. 

And  other  joys  my  fancy  to  allure ; 

llie  bog-pipe  dinning  on  the  midnight  moor, 

In  barn  uplighted;  and  companions  boon 

Well  met  from  far  with  revelry  secure. 

Among  the  forest  glades,  while  jocund  June 

liolled  fast  along  the  sky  his  warm  and  genial  moon. 

But  ill  they  suited  me— those  journeys  dxu*k 

O'er  moor  and  mountain,  midnight  theft  to  hatch  I 

To  charm  the  surly  house-ilog's  faithful  bark. 

Or  hang  on  tip- toe  at  the  lifted  latch. 

The  gloomy  lantern  and  the  dim  blue  match, 

Tlie  black  disguise,  the  warning  whistle  shrill. 

And  ear  still  busy  on  its  nightly  watch, 

Were  not  for  me  brought  up  in  nothing  ill : 

Besides  on  griefs  so  fresh  my  thoughts  were  brooding  stOL 

But  these  are  the  irreguLir  doings  of  men  too  idle  and  undisciplined  to 
regular  employment,  and  do  but  confirm  tb€  Poet's  sentence  upon  them  m 
tosUess  loiUrers.— S.  C] 
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of  the  same  continuance  "was  pleasing  or  healthful  for  the  mors 
fortunate  poet ;  expresses  his  indignation  in  a  series  of  lines,  the 
diction  and  imagery  of  which  would  have  been  rather  above, 
than  below  the  mark,  had  they  been  applied  to  the  immense 
empire  of  China  improgressivc  for  thirty  centuries  : 

"Tlio  weary  Sun  betook  biiuself  to  rest :— 
— ^'llion  issued  Vesper  from  the  fulgent  west» 
Outshining,  like  a  visible  God, 
The  glorious  path  in  whieli  he  trod. 
And  now,  nseending,  after  one  dark  hour. 
And  one  night*s  dinuuution  of  her  power, 
Boliold  the  mighty  Mmm  I  this. way 
Slie  looks,  as  if  at  thoni — but  they 
Regard  nut  her  :-«oh,  better  wrong  and  strife, 
Better  vain  deeds  or  evil  than  sueh  life  1 
Hie  silent  Heavens  have  goings  on : 
Hie  stiu*8  have  tasks  ? — but  (hew  have  none  T 

The  last  instance  of  this  defect  (for  I  know  no  other  than  ihcm 
already  cited),  is  from  the  Ode,  page  351,  Vol.  ii.,*  vrhere» 
speaking  of  a  child,  "  a  six  years'  darling  of  a  pigmy  size/'  be 
thus  addresses  him  : 

•*  lliou  lM?»t  rhih)sopher,  who  yet  dost  keep 
Thy  heritage,  thou  Kyo  among  the  blind. 
That,  deaf  and  silent,  read  st  the  eternal  deep^ 
Haunted  forever  by  the  Eternal  Mind,— 
Mighty  Prophet  I  Seer  blest  I 
On  whom  those  truths  do  rest. 
Which  wo  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to  find  1 
Thou,  over  whom  thy  Lnmortality 
Brooils  like  the  Day,  a  Master  o*er  a  Slu?e, 
A  Presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by  P 

Now  here,  not  to  stop  at  the  daring  spirit  of  metaphor  whiclt 
^nnects  the  epithets  '*dcaf  and  silent,'*  with  the  apostrophized 
fye;  or  (if  we  are  to  refer  it  to  the  preceding  word,  '*PhiIoM^ 
pher*')  the  faulty  and  equivocal  syntax  of  the  passage ;  and  with- 
out examining  the  propriety  of  making  a  "  Master  brood  o*er  a 
Slave,"  or  "the  Day"  brood  at  all;  we  will  merely  ask,  what 
docs  all  this  mean  ?  In  what  sense  is  a  child  of  that  age  r 
PhilosopJicr  ?     In  what  sense  docs  he  read  "the  eternal  deep  ?" 

*  [Intimations  of  Immortality  from  Recollections  of  Early  Childho«x1, 
P.  W.  V.  337.] 

VOL    III.  X 
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In  what  sense  is  ho  declared  to  be  ^^  forever  liaunted'^  by  the 
Supreme  Bcinp^  ?  or  so  inspired  as  to  deserve  the  splendid  titles 
of  a  Mighty  Prophet,  a  blessed  Seer  ?  By  reflection  ?  by  knowl- 
cd;;c?  by  conscious  intuition  ?  or  by  any  form  or  modification  of 
consciousness  ?  These  would  be  tidings  indeed  ;  but  such  as 
would  pre-suppose  an  inuncdiate  revelation  to  the  inspired  com- 
municator, and  require  miracles  to  authenticate  his  inspiration. 
Children  at  this  age  give  us  no  such  information  of  themselves  ; 
and  at  what  time  were  we  dipped  in  tlie  Lethe,  which  has  pro- 
duced such  utter  oblivion  of  a  state  so  godlike  ?  There  are 
many  of  us  that  still  pos^scss  some  remembrances,  more  or  less 
distinct,  respecting  themselves  at  six  years  old  ;  pity  that  the 
ivorlliloss  straws  only  should  float,  while  treasures,  compared 
M'ith  which  all  the  mines  of  Golconda  and  Mexico  were  but 
straws,  should  be  absorbed  by  some  unknown  gulf  into  some  un 
known  abyss. 

But  if  this  be  too  wild  and  exorbitant  to  be  suspected  as  hav- 
ing been  the  2)oet*s  meaning  ;  if  these  mysterious  gifts,  faculties, 
and  operations,  are  not  accompanied  with  consciousness  ;  who 
else  is  cx^nscious  of  them  ?  or  how  can  it  be  called  the  child,  if  it 
be  no  part  of  the  chiUrs  conscious  being  ?  For  aught  I  know, 
the  thinking  Spirit  witliin  me  maybe  substantially owo  with  the 
principle  of  lile,  and  of  vital  operation.  For  aught  I  know,  it 
may  be  employed  as  a  secondary  agent  in  the  marvellous  organ- 
ization and  organic  movements  of  iny  body.  But,  surely,  it 
would  be  strange  language  to  say,  that  /construct  my  heart!  or 
that  /propel  the  finer  influences  through  my  nerves/  or  that  / 
compress  my  brain,  and  draw  the  curtains  of  sleep  round  my 
o\vn  eyes  !  Spinoza  and  Behmen  were,  on  diflerent  systems, 
both  Pantheists  ;  and  among  the  ancients  there  were  philoso- 
phers, teachers  of  the  EjY  Kyfl  JMA\  M'ho  not  only  taught  that 
God  was  All,  but  that  this  All  constituted  God.  Yet  not  even 
these  would  confound  the  ]xirt,  as  a  part,  with  the  whole,  as  tlie 
whole.  Kay,  in  no  system  is  the  distinction  between  tlie  indi- 
vidual and  God,  between  the  Modification  and  the  one  only  Sub- 
stance, more  sharply  drawn,  than  in  that  of  Spinoza.     Jacobi'* 

*  [Fr.  IL  Jacobi  was  born  at  Dussclilorf,  in  1743,  "was  President  of  the 
AcsKleniy  <»f  Scioncea  at  Munich  from  1804,  died  March  16,  1819. 

Uo  wrote  upon  Si>inoza  and  n^^ninst  Mcndelsolni,  on  lU^alism  and  Ideal- 
itoi,  on  the  Undertaking  of  Critioisni  to  convert  KeHS(»n  into  the  Umler 
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indeed  relates  of  Lcssing,  that,  after  a  converBation  vnih  him  at 
the  house  of  the  Poet,  Glcim  (the  Tyrttcus  and  Anacreon  of  the 
German  Parnassus),  in  'U'hich  conversation  Lessing;  had  avowed 
privately  to  Jacobi  his  reluctance  to  admit  any  personal  exist* 
ence  of  the  Supreme  Beingr,  or  the  pmsibility  of  personality  ex* 
ccpt  in  a  finite  Intellect,  and  while  they  were  sitting  at  tabic,  a 
shower  of  rain  came  on  unexpectedly.  Glcim  expressed  his  re* 
grct  at  the  circumstance,  because  they  had  meant  to  drink  theii 
wine  in  the  f^ardcn  ;  upon  which  Lessinpr,  in  one  of  his  half- 
earnest,  half-jokin<^  moods,  nodded  to  Jacobi,  and  said,  "  It  is  /, 
perhaps,  that  am  doings  /Aa^,"  i.  e,  raininp  ! — and  Jacobi  an- 
swered, "Or  perhaps  I  ;"  Gleim  contented  himself  with  staring 
at  them  both,  without  nuking  for  any  explanation.* 

So  with  regard  to  t!ii»  passajre.  In  what  sense  can  the  map- 
nificeiit  attributes,  above  quoted,  be  appropriated  to  a  child^ 
which  would  not  make  them  equally  suitable  to  a  bce^  or  a  dos^ 
or  afield  of  corn  ;  or  even  to  a  ship,  or  tc  ♦he  wind  and  waves 
that  propel  it  ?  The  omnipresent  Spirit  M-orks  equally  in  theni, 
as  in  the  child ;  and  the  child  is  equally  unconscious  of  it  as  they. 
It  can  not  surely  be,  that  the  four  lines,  immediately  following, 
are  to  contain  the  explanation  ? 

"  To  wliom  the  grave 
Ifl  but  a  lonely  1)orl  without  the  sense  *r  si^^ht 

Of  day  op  the  warm  light, 
A  phice  of  thought  whore  we  in  waiting  lie  ;**— f 


standing,  and  other  works  of  metaphysical  oortroversy.  His  complete 
works  in  6  vols.  Svo.  Leipzig,  1812-1822,  inelud<  his  celebrated  philosophi* 
cal  rumanees.  Cousin's  Manuel,  vol.  ii.  pp.  S30  SSl,  Note  Gleim  died  io 
1603,  at  the  afce  of  eighty-four.  Taylor  says  of  him :  '*  Gleim  had  a  loriiii^ 
heart,  a  h(»use  always  open  to  literary  guests,  and  a  passion  for  correspond* 
ing  with  all  his  acquaintance,  e!>peeially  with  young  men  of  letters,  in  whom 
he  anticipated  rising  genius.  liis  scrutoire  has  been  edited ;  and  it  abounds 
with  complaints  that  his  friends  are  less  fond  of  writing  us«do9s  epistles 
than  liim:H*lf,and  were  one  Ityone  letting  drop  an  intercourse  which  amused 
his  leisure,  but  interrupted  their  ir  !4iBtry.  Klopstoek  and  Kleist  wore 
uinong  hisi  favorite  corrcHiiondont*," — S.  C] 

*  [Ucber  die  Lfhre  den  Spinoza.  Works,  i v.  8. '29.  An  attack  U|Kiii  S|i|> 
iioia,  in  letters  tu  Mendelsohn. — Am,  £d.] 

f  [These  lines  are  now  omitted ;  after  the  line, 

••  Which  wo  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to  Cid,* 
w«  now  read. 

"  In  darkness  lost,  the  darkness  of  the  grave  *— S.  OL] 
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Surely,  it  can  not  be  that  this  wonder-rousinp:  apostrophe  is  but  a 
comment  on  the  little  poem,  "  "We  are  Seven  ?"* — ^that  the  ivhole 
meanin«^  of  the  passage  is  reducible  to  the  assertion,  that  a  child, 
who  by-the-by  at  six  years  old  would  have  been  better  instructed 
in  most  Christian  families,  has  no  other  notion  of  death  than  that 
of  lying  in  a  dark,  cold  place  ?  And  still,  I  hope,  not  as  m  a 
place  of  thought  f  not  the  frightful  notion  of  lying  awake  in  his 
grave  !  The  analogy  between  death  and  sleep  is  too  simple,  tor 
natural,  to  render  so  horrid  a  belief  possible  for  children ;  even 
had  thoy  not  been  in  the  habit,  as  all  Christian  children  are,  of 
hearing  the  latter  term  used  to  express  the  former.  But  if  the 
child's  belief  be  only,  that  '*  he  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth :" 
wherein  does  it  diiler  from  that  of  his  father  and  mother,  or  any 
other  adult  and  instructed  person  ?  To  form  an  idea  of  a  thing's 
becoming  nothing ;  or  of  nothing  becoming  a  thing ;  is  impoKsi* 
ble  to  all  fniile  beings  alike,  of  whatever  age,  and  however  edu- 
cated or  uiieilucated.  Thus  it  is  with  splendid  paradoxes  in  gen- 
eral. If  the  words  are  taken  in  the  common  sense,  they  convey 
an  absurdity ;  and  if,  in  contempt  of  dictionaries  and  custom, 
they  are  so  interpreted  as  to  avoid  the  absurdity,  the  meaning 
dwindles  into  some  bald  truism.  Thus  you  must  at  once  under- 
stand the  words  contrary  to  their  common  imjiort,  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  any  ^n$c  ;  and  according  to  their  common  import,  if  you 
arc  to  receive  from  them  any  feeling  of  snblimi/y  or  admira- 
tion. 

Though  the  instances  of  this  defect  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
poems  are  so  few,  that  for  themselves  it  would  have  been  scarcely 
just  to  attract  the  reader's  attention  toward  them ;  yet  I  have 
dwelt  on  it,  and  perhaps  the  more  for  this  very  reason.  For 
being  so  very  few,  they  can  not  sensibly  detract  from  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  author,  who  is  even  characterized  by  the  number  of 
profound  truths  in  his  writings,  which  will  stand  the  severest 
analytjjs;  and  yet  fuw  as  they  arc,  they  are  exactly  tiioso  passagei 
which  his  b/i/ul  admirers  would  be  most  likely,  and  best  able, 
to  imitate.  Ihit  Wordsworth,  where  he  is  indeed  Wordsworth, 
may  be  mimicked  by  copyists,  ho  may  be  plundered  by  plagiar- 
ists ;  but  he  can  not  bo  imitated,  except  by  those  who  are  not 
born  to  bo  imitators.  For  without  his  depth  of  feeling  and  hit 
imaginative  ])ower  his  sense  would  want  its  vital  warmth  aiul 

•  fp.  vr.  i.  p.  i9.-a.  c]     ,,  „,^,  by  Google 
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peeuliarity ;  and  without  his  strong^  sense,  his  mystieUm  wmi!«I 
become  sickly — ^mere  fog,  and  dimness ! 

To  these  defects  which,  as  appears  by  the  extracts,  are  only 
occasional,  I  may  oppose,  with  far  less  fear  of  encountering  the 
dissent  of  any  candid  and  iiUpUigefii^K^aderrtbc  following  (for  the 
most  part  correspondent)  ^ccllenciAf  Firajr,  jin  au8tere4)urity 
of  languagebgtlj^ramnifttH^y  inttnogiggllyj^mB^  a  perfect 
appropriateness  of  the  worfla  to  thg  meaning^  Ul  how  Higfr 
value  I  deem  this,  and  how  particularly  estimable  I  hold  the  ex- 
ample at  the  present  day,  has  been  already  stated  :  and  in  part 
too  the  reasons  on  which  I  ground  both  the  moral  and  intellectual 
importance  of  habituating  ourselves  to  a  strict  accuracy  of  ex- 
pression. It  is  noticeable,  how  limited  an  acquaintance  with  the 
master-pieces  of  art  will  suffice  to  form  a  correct  and  even  a  sen- 
sitive taste,  where  none  but  master-pieces  have  been  seen  an  J 
admired  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  correct  notions,  and 
the  widest  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  excellence  of  all  ages 
and  countries,  will  not  perfectly  secure  us  against  the  contagious 
familiarity  with  the  far  more  numerous  oflspring  of  tastclessness 
or  of  a  perverted  taste.  If  this  be  the  case,  as  it  notoriously  is, 
with  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  much  more  difficult  will  it 
be,  to  avoid  the  infection  of  multiplied  and  daily  examples  in  the 
practice  of  an  art,  which  uses  words,  and  words  only,  as  its  instru- 
ments. In  )K)etr}%  in  which  every  line,  every  phrase,  may  pass  the 
ordeal  of  deliberation  and  deliberate  choice,  it  is  poHsible,  and  barely 
possible,  to  attain  that  vUhn/itum  which  I  have  ventured  to  propose 
as  the  infallible  test  of  a  blamclei(s  style ;  namely,  its  untrans' 
lutablenc&s  m  words  oLlhcjaamfi  Jansuonre  without  injury  to  the 
meaning.     Be  it  observed,  however,  that  I  mclude  in  the  mean- 

'  ing  of  a  word  not  only  its  correspondent  object,  but  likewise  all 
the  associations  which  it  recalls.  For  the  language  is  framed  to 
convey  not  the  object  alone,  but  likewise  the  character,  mood 
and  intentions  of  the  person  who  is  rejiresenting  it.  In  jKietry  it 
i$  practicable  to  jirescrve  the  diction  nncorrupted  by  the  affecta- 
tions and  misappropriations,  which  promiscuous  authorship,  and 
reading  not  promiscuous  only  because  it  is  disproportionally  nio?t 
conversant  with  the  compositions  of  the  day,  have  rendered  gen- 
eral. Yet  even  to  the  poet,  composing  in  his  own  province,  it  is 
an  arduous  work :  and  as  the  result  and  pledge  of  a  M'atchful 

good  sense,  of  fine  and  luminous  distinction,  and  of  complete  «elf 
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)H)sse86ion,  may  justly  claim  all  the  honor  Mrliich  belongs  to  an 
attainment  equally  diflicult  and  valuable,  and  the  more  valuable 
for  being  rare.  It  is  at  all  times  the  proper  food  of  the  under- 
standing ;  but  in  an  age  of  corrupt  eloquence  it  is  both  food  and 
antidote. 

In  prose  I  doubt  whether  it  be  even  possible  to  preserve  our 
style  wholly  unalloyed  by  the  vicious  phraseology  which  meets 
us  everywhere,  from  the  sermon  to  the  newspaper,  from  the 
harangue  of  the  legislator  to  the  speech  from  the  convivial  chair, 
announcing  a  Ujast  orscntimcnt.  Our  chains  rattle,  even  while  we 
are  complaining  of  them.  The  poems  of  Boetius  rise  high  in  our 
estimation  when  we  compare  them  with  those  of  his  contempo- 
raries, as  Sidouius  Apollinaris,*  and  others.  They  might  even 
be  referred  to  a  purer  age,  but  that  the  prose,  in  which  they  are 
set,  as  jewels  in  a  crown  of  lead  or  iron,  betrays  the  true  age  oi 
iJie  writer.  Much  however  may  be  eflected  by  education.  I 
believe  not  only  from  grounds  of  reason,  but  from  having  in  a 
great  measure  assured  myself  of  the  fact  by  actual  though  limited 
experience,  that,  to  a  youth  led  from  his  first  boyhood  to  investigate 
the  meaning  of  every  word  and  the  reason  of  its  choice  and  position, 
logic  prcsent^  itsell'  as  an  old  acquaintance  under  new  names. 

On  some  future  occasion,  more  especially  demanding  such  dis* 
quisition,  I  shall  attem])t  to  prove  the  close  connection  between 
veracity  and  habits  of  mental  accuracy ;  the  beneficial  aftcr- 
eilects  of  verbal  precision  in  the  preclusion  of  fanaticism,  which 
masters  the  feelings  more  especially  by  indistinct  watch- words; 
and  to  display  the  advantages  which  language  alone,  at  leas^ 
which  language  with  incomparably  greater  ease  and  certainty 
than  any  other  means,  presents  to  the  instructor  of  impressing 
modes  of  intellectual  energy  so  constantly,  so  imperceptibly,  and 
as  it  were  by  such  elements  and  atoms,  as  to  secure  in  due  time 
^  the  formation  of  a  second  nature.  When  we  reflect,  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  judgment  is  a  positive  command  of  the  moral 
l2iw,  since  the  reason  can  give  the  principle  alone,  and  the  con- 
science bears  witness  only  to  the  motive^  while  the  application 
and  cflects  must  depend  on  the  judgment:  when  we  consider, 
tliat  the  greater  part  of  our  success  and  comfort  in  life  de- 
pends on  distinguishing  the  similar  from  the  same,  that  which  it 

*  fSidoniut  Apt>l!intifU  wiis  a  Cliri«tiaQ  writer  born  A.a  430^  author  of 
Ii«^ttei'8  luui  I\kmii8. — S.  C] 
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(leculiar  in  each  thing  from  that  which  it  has  in  common  witt 
others,  so  as  still  to  select  the  most  probable,  instead  of  the  merely 
possible  or  positively  unfit,  wo  shall  learn  to  value  earnestly  and 
with  a  practical  seriousness  a  mean,  already  prepared  for  us  by 
nature  and  society,  of  teaching^  the  young  mind  to  think  well  and 
wisely  by  the  same  unremcmbored  process  and  with  the  same 
never  forgotten  results,  as  those  by  which  it  is  taught  to  speak 
and  converse.  Now  how  much  warmer  the  interest  is,  how 
much  more  genial  the  feelings  of  reality  and  practicability,  and 
thence  how  much  stronger  the  impulses  to  imitation  are,  which 
a  contcmjwrary  writer,  and  especially  a  contemporary  ^»c/,  ex- 
cites in  youth  and  commencing  manhood,  has  been  treated  of  in 
the  earlier  pages  of  these  sketches.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  all 
the  praise  which  is  due  to  the  exertion  of  such  influence  for  a 
purpose  so  important,  joined  with  that  which  must  be  claimed 
for  the  infrequency  of  the  same  excellence  in  the  same  perfection, 
belongs  in  full  right  to  Mr.  Wordsworth.  I  am  far  however 
from  denying  that  wo  have  poets  whoso  general  style  possesses 
the  same  excellence,  as  Mr.  Moore,  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Bowles, 
and,  in  all  his  later  and  moro  important  works,  our  laurel-honor* 
ing  Laureate.  But  there  are  none,  in  whose  works  I  do  not  ap- 
pear to  myself  to  find  more  exceptions,  than  in  those  of  Words- 
worth. Q^uotatious  or  specimens  would  hero  be  wholly  out  of 
place,  and  must  bo  left  for  the  critic  who  doubts  and  would  in- 
validfite  ^te>^ustice  of  this  eulogy  so  applied. 

Thd'^  .^concr  ,characteristi<5  excellence  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
works  is  :  a'corrfespondent  weight  and  sanitj^^fthe  Thoughts  and 
^Sentiments^7^3von,  not  from  books;  but  from  the  poei's  (s\cn 
^meditative  ob^rvatlon.  They  arc  fresh  and  have  the  dew  upon 
them.  His-mttstFrJrrTeast  when  in  her  strength  of  wing,  and 
when  she  hovers  aloft  in  her  proper  element, 

^Likos  audibly  a  linked  lay  of  truth. 

Of  truth  profound  a  sweet  c<»ntiQuou9  lay. 

Not  learnt,  but  native,  her  own  natural  notes  I* 

Even  throughout  Iiis  smaller  poems  there  is  scarcely  one^ 
which  is  not  rendered  valuable  by  some  just  and  original  reflection. 

See  pnge  25,  vol.  ii.  :t  or  the  two  following  passages  in  one  of 
his  humbler  compositions. 

♦  [c%.iorid^^^'i!  pvHjt,  ^^^»^k^  p.  uo.— s,  a] 

f  [Star-Guier«,  ttttnias  8-6.    l\  W.  iL  p.  98.— &  C] 
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'*0  Reader  I  liad  you  in  your  mind 
r  Sw\  .stores  as  silcut  thought  cun  bring, 

I  0  geutlo  Reader !  you  wouUl  tiud 

A.  tttlc  in  every  thing.** 

'  **  I've  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deeds 

With  coldness  still  returning ; 
Alas  !  the  gratitude  of  men 
Has  oftener  left  tne  mourning.*** 

>        cr  ia  a  still  higher  straia  the  six  beautiful  quatrains,  page  134 

"  Thus  fares  it  still  in  our  decay : 
And  yet  the  Tviser  mind 
M«>urns  less  for  what  age  takes  away 
Than  what  it  leaves  behind. 

Ilic  Blackbird  in  the  summer  trees, 
The  Lark  upon  the  hill, 
Let  loose  their  carols  when  thoy  pleaa«, 
Are  quiet  when  they  will 

With  Nature  never  do  they  wage 
A  foolish  strife ;  they  see 
A  happy  youth,  and  their  old  age 
Is  beautiful  and  free  1 

But  we  are  pressed  by  heavy  laws; 
And  often,  glad  no  more, 
We  wear  a  face  of  joy,  because 
We  have  been  glad  of  yore. 

If  there  is  one,  who  need  bemoaa 
His  kindred  laid  in  earth, 
'i*ho  household  hearts  that  were  his  owil| 
It  is  the  man  of  mirth. 

^ly  days,  my  Friend,  are  almost  gone, 
^ly  life  has  been  approved. 
And  many  love  me ;  but  by  none 
Am  I  enough  beloved'*f 

or  the  sonnet  on  Bonaparte,  page  202,  vol.  ii.  ;t  or  finally  (for  t 

•  [Simon  Lee.    P.  W.  v.  p.  17.— S.  C] 

t  tTb«  Fountain.    l\  W.  v.  pp.  84-6— S,  C] 

X  [Sonnets  dedicated  to  Liberty.    Part  L  Sonnet  IV.  P.  W.  iil  p^  178. 

I  grieved  for  Bonaparte,  with  a  rain 
And  an  unthinking  grief  I  for  who  aspR*e8 
To  genuine  greatness  but  from  just  desires 
And  knowledge  such  as  J/e  could  never  gaint 
Tb  not  in  battles  that  from  youth  we  train 
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▼Dlume  would  scarce  suffice  to  exhaust  the  instances),  the  last 
stanza  of  the  poem  on  the  withered  Celandine,  vol.  ii.  p.  312  * 

"To  be  a  Prtulij^ftrt  Favorite — tlicii,  worse  trutki 
A  Miser's  PciHioner — beholil  our  lot! 
O  Mull !  timt  from  thy  fair  and  Bhining  youth 
Ago  niigbt  but  tiiko  tlio  things  Youth  needed  not* 

Both  in  rcs)iect  of  this  and  of  the  former  excellence,  Mr.  Words- 
worth strikingly  resembles  Samuel  Daniel,  one  of  the  golden 
writers  of  our  golden  Elizabethan  age,  now  most  causelessly  neg* 
lected ;  Samuel  Daniel,  whose  diction  bears  no  mark  of  time,  no 
distinction  of  age,  which  has  been,  and  as  long  as  our  language 
shall  last,  will  be  so  far  the  language  of  the  to-day  and  ibrever, 
as  that  it  is  more  intelligible  to  us,  than  the  transitory  fashions  of 
our  own  particular  age.  A  similar  praise  is  due  to  his  senti* 
ments.  No  frequency  of  perusal  can  deprive  them  of  their  fresh- 
ness. For  though  they  are  brought  into  the  full  daylight  of 
every  reader's  comprehension;  yet  are  they  drawn  up  from 
dejHhs  which  few  in  any  age  are  privileged  to  visit,  into  whicL 
few  in  any  age  have  courage  or  inclination  to  descend.  If  Mr 
Wordsworth  is  not  equally  with  Daniel  alike  intelligible  to  a)! 
readers  of  average  understanding  in  all  passages  of  his  works, 
the  comparative  difficulty  docs  not  arise  from  the  greater  impu« 
rity  of  the  ore,  but  from  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  metal.  A 
[K>ein  is  not  necessarily  obscure,  because  it  does  not  aim  to  be 
popular.  It  is  enough,  if  a  work  be  iK»rspieuous  to  those  ibr 
whom  it  is  written,  and 

"  Fit  audience  find,  though  few.** 

To  the  **  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  from  RecoUec- 

Tlie  Governor  who  must  be  wise  and  good, 
And  temper  with  the  sternness  of  the  orain 
Thoughts  motherly,  and  weak  as  womanhood. 
Wisdom  doth  live  with  ehildren  round  her  knees : 
liooks,  leisure,  per  feet  freedom,  and  the  ♦alk 
Man  liolds  with  week-<loy  man  in  the  hourly  walk 
Of  the  mind's  business :  these  are  the  degrees 
By  which  true  Swuy  doth  mount ;  this  is  the  stalk 
True  Power  doth  grow  on ;  and  her  rights  are  there. 

rhe  third  and  fourth  lines  and  part  of  the  second  are  now  a  little  altered 
-3  C] 
•  [the  SmaU  Celandine.    P.  W.  v.  p.  294.— a  C.J 
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tions  of  early  Childhood"  the  poet  might  have  prefixed  the  lines 
which  Dante  addresses  to  one  of  his  own  Canzoni — 

"  Canzone,  i'  credo,  die  saranno  radi 
Color,  olio  tiui  rngionc  intondnu  bene, 
Tuuto  lor  sci  faticoso  cd  alto.*** 

•*  O  lyric  sonpf,  there  will  be  few,  think  I, 
Wlio  may  thy  import  understand  arig^ht : 
Thou  art  for  them  so  arduous  and  so  high  P 

But  the  ode  was  intended  for  such  readers  only  as  had  been 
accustomed  to  watch  the  flux  and  reflux  of  their  inmost  nature, 
to  venture  at  times  into  the  twilight  realms  of  consciousness,  and 
to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  modes  of  inmost  being,  to  which  they 
know  that  tlie  attributes  of  time  and  space  are  inap|)Iicable  and 
alien,  but  which  yo!  can  not  be  convcyeci,  save  in  symbols  of  time 
und  space.  For  sucli  readers  the  sense  is  sufnciently  plain,  and 
they  will  be  as  little  disposed  to  charge  Mr.  "Wordsworth  with 
believing  the  Platunic  pre-existcnce  in  the  ordinary  interpretation 
of  the  words,  as  I  am  to  believe,  that  Plato  himself  ever  meant 
or  taught  it. 

\lo7i7Al    01    VTT*   UyKU' 

Ivdov  tvrl  ^aptTpa^ 
i^uvuvra  avverutaiv  Ic 
t)^  rd  TTuv  kpfijjvtuv 

/.a  ficJiif  ^vd' 
fia^QVTc^  di  7.iu3poi 
nayy7.uaai^,  KopaKec  iSf, 
uKpavra  yapverov 

♦  [Canxoni  ^farali,  lib.  iv.  cans.  i.     lanto  lor  parll  faticoio  eforig  U  Um 
oiif^nnl  third  line. — S.  C] 
t  [Olynip.  ii.  v.  150. 

Beneath  mine  elbow  a  full  quiver  lies 

Of  fleetest  arrows,  sounding  to  tho  wise ; 

]hit  for  the  crowd  they  need  interpreters. 

His  skill  is  most  who  learns  in  Nature's  school 

All  else,  expert  by  rule. 

Arc  none  of  hers ; 

Mere  tongues  in  vehement  gabble  idly  heard, 

Clamoring,  like  daws,  at  Jove's  celestial  bifJ. 
This  is  one  of  th)  good  passages  of  Mr.  Cary's  transUitions  of  Piadnr.  — S.  0.] 
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V  Thyld  (and  wherein  he  soars  far  above  Daniel),  the  uncwy 
Btrctfgth  and  originality  of  single  lines  and  paragraphs  :  the  fre- 
^[QhTniriomycncitas  o{  his  diction,  of  vvluch  I  need  not  hero 
give  specimens,  having  anticipated  them  in  a  preceding  page. 
This  beauty,  and  as  eminently  characteristic  of  Wordsworth's 
poetry,  his  rudest  assailants  have  felt  themselves  compelled  to 
acHiiowtedge  and  admire. 

/  Fourlji ;  the  perfect  truth  of  nature  in  his  images  and  descrip* 
tiuus-'^ra  taWcn  nnmcdlatc^Irom  nature,  and  proving  a  long  and 
genial  intnnacy'wlth  thovcry  spirit  which  gives  the  physiognoinlte 
expression  to  all  tho  wnrlfgoT  natiifc.  Like  a  green  ficld^re- 
fleeted  in  a  calm  and  perfectly  transparent  lake,  tho  image  i^ 
distinguished  from  tho  reality  only  by  its  greater  soilncf^s  and  Ins* 
tre.  Like  the  moisture  or  the  {xjlish  on  a  pebble,  genius  neither 
distorts  nor  false-colors  its  objects ;  but  on  tho  contrar}*  brings 
out  many  a  vein  and  many  a  tint^  which  escajK3  the  eye  of  com* 
mon  observation,  thus  raising  to  the  rank  of  gems  what  had  been 
Dllen  ki(!kcd  away  by  the  hurrying  foot  of  the  traveller  on  the 
dusty  high-road  of  custom. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  whole  description  of  skating,  vol.  i.  pages 
42  to  47,*  especially  to  the  lines 

*'  So  tlirough  the  diirknoss  and  the  cold  we  flew, 
Aiul  not  A  voice  wns  idle :  with  the  din 
Mcanwliilc  the  precipices  rnnjj  aloud ; 
'V\\e  loaflo:*s  troos  nnd  every  icy  crag 
TinkliHl  like  iron  ;  while  tho  distant  hilU 
Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 
Of  melancholy,  u«it  unnoticinl,  while  tho  start, 
I'jistward,  were  t^parkling  clear,  tmd  in  the  west 
The  orange  nky  of  evening  died  away." 

Or  to  tho  iK)em  on  Tin:  G  kkkn  Linnct,  vol.  i.  p.  214 .f  What  caQ 
be  more  accurate  yet  more  lovely  than  the  two  concluding  stanzaa! 

•*  Upon  yon  tuft  of  hazel-trees, 
That  twinkle  to  the  gusty  breosc, 
llchold  him  pcrchetl  in  ecstasies. 

Yet  seeming  still  to  hover ; 
Tliere  I  where  the  flutter  of  his  wiogs 
U|)un  his  back  and  body  fliufi^t 
Shadows  and  sunny  glimmeriugty 

Tluit  cover  him  all  over. 

•  f  Influence  of  Natural  Objects.     P.  W.  i.  p.  38.— S.  C] 

t  [P.  W.  ii.  p.  27.    Tlie  last  stanza  is  now  a  little  altered.— &  C] 
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While  thus  before  my  eyes  he  gleatm, 
A  Brother  of  the  Leaves  lie  scenis ; 
Whca  in  a  moment  forth  he  teems 

His  little  song  in  gushes : 
As  if  it  pleased  him  to  disdain 
And  mock  the  Form  which  he  did  feigu, 
While  he  was  dancing  with  the  train 

Of  Leaves  among  the  bushes." 

Or  the  description  of  the  blue-cap,  and  of  the  noontide  Bilenco, 
p  284  ;•.  or  the  poem  to  the  cuckoo,  p.  299  ;t  or,  lastly,  though 

•  [P.W.ii.p.'^L 

Where  is  he  that  giddy  Sprite 

Blue-Ciip,  with  his  colors  bright, 

Who  was  blest  as  bird  could  be. 

Feeding  in  the  apple-tree ; 

Made  such  wanton  sjwil  and  rout. 

Turning  blossoms  inside  out ; 

Hung  with  head  towards  the  ground. 

Fluttered,  perched,  into  a  round 

Bound  himself  and  then  unbound ; 

lithest,  gaudiest  Harlequin  I 

Prettiest  Tumbler  ever  seen  1 

Light  of  hea»'t,  and  light  of  limb! 

What  is  now  become  of  Him  ? 

Lambs,  that  through  the  mountains  wnt 

Frisking,  bleating  nierriment, 

When  the  year  was  in  its  prime, 

Tliey  arc  sobered  by  this  time. 

If  you  l(»ok  to  vale  or  liill. 

If  you  listen,  all  is  still, 

Save  a  little  neighboring  Rill, 

Tliat  from  out  the  rocky  ground 

Stiikes  a  solitary  sound. 

Vainly  glitters  hill  and  plain. 

And  the  air  is  calm  in  vain  I 

Vninly  Morning  spreads  the  lur« 

Of  a  sky  serene  and  pure ; 

Creature  none  can  she  decoy 

Into  open  sign  of  joy: 

Is  it  tliat  they  have  a  fear 

Of  the  dreary  season  near  I 

Or  that  other  pleasures  be 

Sweeter  even  tlian  gayety  T— S.  G] 


t  rp.w.iip.81.1 
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I  might  multiply  the  references  to  ten  times  the  number^  to  the 
poem,  so  completely  Wordsworth's,  commencing 

"  Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower* — ^ 

f  Fiilhi  a  meditative  pathos,  a  union  of  deep  and  subtle  thought 
wittTscnsiSility ;  iTsympathy  with  man  as  man ;  the  sympathy 
iiidecd  ora^coiitemplator,  rather  than  a  fellow-sufferer  or  oo-mate. 
^pecl(nbr,TMU(Tpariiccj)s)^  of  a  contemplator,  from  whoso 
view  no  difference  of  rank  cgnccatglhe''samcnc's3  ot  the  naittre ; 
no  injuries  "oT'wind  or  weather,  of  to^Tor  gvcu  of  ignorauuu,'' 
wTioIIy"7tisgul5e  the  hutnan'Iace  divine.  The  superscription  and 
uioTmage  Of  the  Creator  siill  remain  legible  to  him  under  the 
dark  lines,  with  which  guilt  or  calamity  had  cancelled  or  cross- 
barred  it.  Here  the  Man  and  the  Poet  lose  and  And  themselves 
in  each  other,  the  one  as  gloriffed,  the  latter  as  substantiated.  In 
this  mild  and  philosophic. -pathos,  Words^^orthL.gli^ars  to  me 
without  a  compeer.' '_  Such  as  he  is  :  so  he  tcrUesT^  See  vol.  i. 
pages  134  to  136, t  ttrthat  m^st  nflrrting  iiiim|iifrffi^n,  The  Af- 

*  [Lucy.     P.  W.  ii.  p.  91.    This  poem  eontaias  those  most  beautiful 
•toDsas— 

She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn 
TImt  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn 

Or  up  the  mouataiii  springs ; 
Aod  hcr's  shall  be  the  breathing  balm, 
And  hcr*8  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute  inscusate  things. 

Tlie  floating  clouds  their  state  slrnll  lend 
To  her ;  for  her  the  willow  bend ; 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 
Even  in  the  motions  of  t)ie  storm 
Grace  that  sliall  mould  the  maiden's  form 

By  silent  sympathy. 

The  stars  of  midniglit  shall  be  dear 
To  her-,  and  she  shall  Icon  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 
"Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  roiiiid» 
And  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 

SImll  pass  into  her  face. — S.  C] 

f  [TIs  said,  tliat  some  have  died  for  love.    P.  W.  L  p^  154 

AmoDgst  the  Poems  founded  on  the  Aftections  is  one  called,  from  its  UnA 

line,  *'  I  travelled  among  unknown  men,*'  which  ends  with  these  linea 

wherein  the  poet  addresses  his  nativa  land ; 
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FLicTioN  OP  Margauet OP  ,*  pagcs  165  to  168. 

wliicli  no  mother,  and  if  I  may  judpro  by  my  own  experience,  no 
parent  can  read  without  a  tear.  Or  turn  to  that  genumo  lyric, 
Ml  the  former  edition,  entitled.  The  Mad  Mother,!  pages  174  to 
178,  of  which  I  can  not  refrain  from  quoting  two  of  the  stanzas, 
both  of  them  for  their  pathos,  and  the  former  for  the  fine  tran- 
sition in  the  two  concluding  lines  of  the  stanza,  so  expressive  of 
that  deranged  state,  in  which,  from  the  increased  sensibility,  the 
suilerer^s  attention  is  abruptly  drawn  off  by  every  trifle,  and  iu 
the  same  instant  plucked  back  again  by  the  one  despotic  thought, 
bringing  home  with  it,  by  the  blending,  fusing  power  of  Imagi- 
nation and  Passion,  the  alien  object  to  which  it  had  been  so  ab- 
ruptly diverted,  no  longer  an  alien  but  an  ally  and  an  inmate. 

**  Suck,  little  babe,  oh  suck  ngain  I 
It  cools  my  bloml ;  it  co<il»i  my  brnia  ; 
Tliy  lips,  I  fuel  tlicm,  baby !  tlioy 
Draw  from  iny  licart  llie  pain  away. 
Oh  1  press  me  with  tby  little  lumd  ; 
It  loosens  somctliing  at  my  chest ; 
About  that  tight  and  deadly  baud 
I  feel  thy  little  fingers  prest. 
The  breeze  I  sec  is  in  the  tree  t 
It  comes  to  cool  my  babe  and  me.** 

•*  Tliy  father  cares  not  for  my  breast, 
Tis  thine,  sweet  baby,  there  to  rest ; 
Tis  all  thine  own  ! — mul,  if  its  hue 
Ik  eliani^ed,  that  was  so  fair  to  view, 
Tis  fair  euou;^h  for  thee,  my  d<ivc  I 
My  beauty,  little  child,  is  flown, 


Thy  mornings  showed,  thy  nights  concealed 

The  bowers  where  Lucy  played ; 
And  thine  too  is  the  last  green  field 

That  Luey*t  eyes  surveyed. 

A  friend,  a  true  poet  himself,  to  whom  I  owe  some  new  insight  into  tha 
merits  of  Mr.  Wordswortirs  poetry,  and  who  showed  me,  to  my  surprise, 
tliat  there  were  nooks  iu  tlmt  rich  and  varied  region,  some  of  the  shy  treasures  i 

of  wliich  I  was  not  perfectly  acquainted  with,  first  made  me  feel  the  great  I 

beauty  of  this  stanza ;  in  which  the  P«>et,  as  it  were,  fpreads  day  and  night  \ 

over  the  object  of  his  affections,  and  seems,  under  the  influence  of  passionate 
feeling,  to  think  of  England,  whether  in  light  or  darkness,  only  as  her  play* 
place  and  verdant  liome. — S.  C]  I 

•  [The  AlHiction  of  ^larpiret.    P.  Vf.  i.  p,  177.— a  C]  ' 

t  [Her  eyes  are  wild.    P.  W.  i.  p.  256.— S.  Q]  n  }  J 
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But  thou  wilt  live  with  roe  in  love; 
And  w)mt  if  my  poor  check  be  brown  t 
Tifl  well  for  me  thou  const  not  see 
How  pale  nod  wan  it  else  would  be."* 

fid  pre-cminenUxI-cbaJlcngoJorJiiia^p^^  gift  oi 
in  tfee'ETjghcst  and  striGtest  jBcnfie--<4Lth9wof3:^    in 

oi  fanaj,  "Wordsworth,  to  my  feelings,  is  not  always 
graceful,  and  sometimes  recondite.  The  likeness  is  occasionally 
too  stranr^e,  or  demands  too  peculiar  a  point  of  view,  or  is  such  as 
appears  the  creature  of  predetermined  research,  rather  than  spon- 
taneous presentation.  Indeed  his  fancy  seldom  displays  itself,  as 
mere  and  nnmodified  fancy.i  But  in  imaginative  power,  he 
stands  nearest  of  all  modern  writers  to  Shakspeare  and  Milton ; 

•  [•*  Meditative  pnthos,"  •'  the  uuion  of  subtle  thouf^ht  with  sensibility  * 
18  hiji^iily  umuifcsted  iu  a  poem  among  those  Ou  the  Naming  of  Places,  en- 
titled "  Whcu  to  the  attrnctiuiis  of  the  busy  world.**  Tlie  last  paragraph 
eoutaius  those  Hues  of  marked  expression 

Even  so  didst  thou  become 

A  Hlent  poet ;  from  the  solitude 

Of  the  vast  sea  didst  bring  a  watchful  heart 

Still  eoucliant,  an  inevitable  ear, 

Aud  on  eye  praetisicd  like  a  blind  roan*8  touch. 

P.  W.  iL  p^  SOI. 

The  speech  of  Francis  to  his  sister  in  Canto  IL  of  The  Whits  Doe,*  esps 
etally  from  the  lines 

For  thee,  for  thee,  is  left  the  sense 
Of  trial  past  without  oflfeuce 
To  God  or  man, 

IS  a  beautiful  and  lofty  strain,  breathing,  amid  deep  pathos,  a  spiritosl  eU 
vation,  for  which  dif/niii/ sef^ms  a  )XMir  word. — S.  C] 

f  [How  true  this  is  I  The  Fanetf  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems  I  feel 
disposed,  in  my  own  mind,  to  resign  to  my  Father*8  stricture ;  it  is  rather 
like  the  miniature  painting  of  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  a  bold  styU 
in  crayons.  But  most  of  the  poems,  placed  by  the  author  himself  under 
the  head  of  Fancy,  are  superficially /a»ri/tf/,  but  internally  fiir  more.  7!U 
Or^en  Linnet  derives  its  charm  from  the  exquisite  description  of  the  bird, 
and  the  feeling  conveyed  through  him,  of  vernal  rapture— of  "  the  music 
and  the  bloom.  And  all  the  mighty  ravishment  of  Spring."  In  the  little 
poem  7\>  a  Sejctout  Fancy  does  but  flit,  like  a  swallow,  over  a  depth  of  hu- 
man tenderness.  Stanzas  viii.  and  ix.  of  The  Oak  and  Broom  contain  s 
lovely  natural  description.  The  first  poem  7'o  tke  Dai*y  is  full  of  sweet 
sentiment,  reminding  one  a  little  of  BurniL    The  poems  t^  the  Celandine 
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and  yet  in  a  kind  perfectly  unborrowed  and  his  own.  To  employ 
his  own  words,  which  arc  at  once  an  instance  and  an  illustration, 
he  does  indeed  to  all  thoughts  and  to  all  objects — 


add  the  gleam, 


Tlie  light  that  never  \ras,  on  sea  or  land. 
The  ooDsecratioa,  and  the  Poet's  dream."* 

I  shall  select  a  few  examples  as  most  obviously  manifesting 
this  faculty  ;  but  if  I  should  ever  be  fortunate  enough  to  render 
my  analysis  of  Imagination,  its  origin  anl  characters,  thoroughly 
intelligible  to  the  reader,  ho  will  scarcely  open  on  a  page  of  this 
poet's  works  without  recognizing,  more  or  less,  the  presence  and 
the  influences  of  this  faculty. 

From  the  poem  on  the  Yew  Trees,!  vol.  i.  pages  303,  304. 

abound  in  Lappy  expressions  and  images.    What  truth  of  nature  poetieally 
exhibited  is  there  in  this  stanza  I 

Ere  a  leaf  is  on  a  bush, 
In  the  time  before  the  thrush 
Has  a  thought  about  her  nest, 
TIiou  wilt  come  with  half  n  call, 
Spreading  out  thy  glossy  breast 
Like  a  ciuh-Ioss  PrtNligal ; 
Telling  talcs  alxtut  tlic  sun 
AVhcn  wu  ve  little  warmth  or  none 

Of  all  common  flowers  the  snudl  eehmdinu  is  the  most  burnished :  it  seems 
lis  if  the  Sun  had  inelimoil  a  bit  of  f;«>l(I  in  its  eup  when  he  sent  it  forward 
us  his  harbinger.  In  the  poems  To  a  Skylark  and  The  J)ani$h  Boy  the 
general  eoneeption  seems  to  mo  imaginative,  though  the  particulars  in  each 
ease  arc  instances  of  p'nney.  To  call  up  that  "  spirit  of  NtKin-day,"  to 
clothe  him  witli  the  attributes  of  Spring  and  of  Day-time,  and  by  an  ox- 
qin'Mite  virtaUi^nh  to  invent  his  habitation, — the  **  lovely  deir  in  which  "he 
walks  alone/*— -with  the  s])irituality  of  his  presence,  was  surely  the  work 
of  imagination ;  no  mere  effort  of  memory,  or  of  the  usiMK'iative  power 
alone,  for  the  result  of  the  whole  is  something  which  acts  upon  the  mind 
•'like  a  new  existence."  (See  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Preface  to  the  edit,  of 
1815.  P.  W.  p.  xxviii.)  Tliis  poem  seems  to  illustrate  the  joint  action  of 
Fancy  and  Imat^ination.  llie  mere  "  aggregation  or  association**  of  images, 
— tlmt  part  of  the  process,  in  any  example,  however,  upon  the  whole,  ima^ 
ginative, — my  Father  wouhl,  I  suppose,  have  assigned  to  Fimey ;  for  how 
otherwise  can  we  define  her  oflu!e  H  But  this  operation  may  be  carried  on. 
more  or  less,  in  sulmcrvicficc  to  the  higher  law  of  poetio  creation,  as  i) 
seems  to  me  to  Iw  in  Tlie  Danish  I^>y. — S.  C] 

•  [From  Elegiac  Stamzas.     P.  W.  v.  p.  311.— S.  C] 

t  [From  Yew  Trees.    P.  W  ii.  p.  84.— a  C] 
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*<But  worthier  still  of  not« 
Are  thoto  fratcrnul  Four  of  liorrowdale, 
Joiiieil  Iq  one  solemn  and  capacious  grove ; 
Huge  trunks ! — and  each  particular  trunk  a  ( 
Of  intertwisted  fibres  serpentine 
Up^»iling,  and  invcterately  convolved: 
Not  uninformed  with  phantasy,  and  looks 
Hjat  tlircaten  the  profane ; — a  pillared  shade^ 
Upon  whose  grassless  floor  of  red-brown  hue. 
By  sheddings  from  the  pinal  umbrage  tinged* 
Porcnuially — Wncath  whose  sable  roof 
Of  boughs,  as  if  for  festal  purpose,  decked 
AVith  unrejoicing  l>erries^-ghoslly  sliapes 
Muy  moot  at  n(K»nti(le ;  Fear  and  trembling  HoPi^ 
SiLKNCE  and  Foihusigiit  ;  Death,  the  Skeleton, 
And  Time,  the  Shiulnw ;  there  to  celebrate, 
As  in  a  natural  temple  scattered  o'er 
With  altars  undisturbed  of  mossy  stone, 
United  worship ;  or  in  mute  repose 
To  lie,  and  listen  to  the  mountain  flood 
Murmuring  from  Gkzamara's  inmoat  caves.* 

The  efiect  of  the  old  man's  figure  in  the  poem  of  Bxaoumm 
AKD  Indefendi:nck,  vol.  ii.  piigo  33. 

**  Whil<*  he  was  talking  thus,  the  lonely  place, 
The  Old  MAn*B  shape,  and  speech,  all  troubled  me : 
In  my  mind's  eye  I  Hconie<l  to  see  him  |)aoe 
AlxKit  the  weary  moors  <'ontintudly, 
Wandering  aljout  alone  and  silently."! 

Or  the  8th,  9th,  10th,  2Gth,  Slst,  and  33d,  in  the  oolleetioo 
of  misoelluncioug  HotinetHt — tho  Monnot  on  the  subjugation  of  Svit 

*  [**  Pining  umbrage"  in  all  the  editions.  I  have  left  my  Fathci^t  n^ 
stitntion,  as  a  curious  instance  of  a  possible  diiTereut  reading.  **  Finy  tfaaik* 
and  ^  piny  verdure"  we  read  of  in  the  poets ;  but  *'  pinal"  I  believe  it  wm. 
Pining,  which  has  quite  a  different  sense,  is  doubtless  atill  better ;  butpcf^ 
haps  my  Father's  ear  shrunk  from  it  after  the  word  ^  theddingM^  at  the  b^ 
ginning  of  the  line. — S.  C] 

f  [P.  W.  ii.  p.  123.    Stanza  xix.— S.  C] 

X  [••  Where  lies  the  Land."  lb.  iii.  p.  33.  "Even  at  a  Dragoo*t  Eye,' 
p.  66.  '*0  Mountain  Stream!"  iv.  p.  20.  "Earth  has  not  any  thing  Ic 
show  more  fair,"  iii.  p.  lb.  "Rethought  I  taw  the  foctstept  of  a  thnci;' 
p.  30.  **  It  is  a  beauteous  Evening— calm  and  free."  (Xow—- '*  Air  tktfk 
-^roni  strife  or  stir  the  clouds  are  free")  p.  82.— S.  C] 
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zerland,  page  210,*  or  the  last  ode,  from  which  I  especially  select 
the  two  following  stanzas  or  paragraphs,  pages  349  to  3t>0.t 

Our  birth  ia  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting : 
The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  Star, 
Uuth  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 

And  eoiucth  from  afar. 
Not  in  entire  forget  fulness. 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  elouds  of  glory  do  we  oom« 
From  GiHl,  who  is  our  home : 
Heaven  lies  about-  us  in  our  infancy  t 
Sliad«'s  of  the  prison-liouse  Ix'gin  to  close 

Upon  tlie  growing  B<0'» 
But  lie  iM'lHihlrt  the  light, and  whoneo  it  flows, 

He  sees  it  \i\  liis  joy  1 
The  Y«>utli  who  daily  further  from  tho  East 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  Priest, 

♦  ["  Two  voiees  are  there."     P.  W.  iii.  p.  18ft. 

The  Sonnet  *'  1  heard  (alas  !  *twas  oidy  in  a  dream)**  iii.  p.  47,  is  a  beau- 
tiful companion  to  *'  Methought  I  saw.**  I  have  simietimes  amused  myself 
with  finding  this  sort  of  eognateness  or  companionable  character  amongst 
the  sonnets  of  Mr.  Wordsworth ;  as  we  play  with  a  WTeath  of  gems,  placing 
them  in  many  different  lights  and  ]x>siti«Mis  for  the  gratification  of  the  eye, 
so  playing  with  these  jewels  of  poetry  I  have  coupled  the  splendid  sonnet, 
"Fair  Star  of  Evening,"  p.  170,  with  that  competed  on  W'eiihnivnter  bridge^ 
p.  178; — "Two  voiees  are  there,"  ib.  p.  180,  with  "Once  did  she  hold  the 
goi'geous  earth  in  fee,"  ib  p.  180  ; — "The  w<»rld  is  too  much  with  us,"ib. p. 
16,  with  "  I  watch  and  long  have  ivatehed,"  ib.  p.  40  ; — and,  not  to  trouble  the 
reader  with  tlie  whole  of  my  match-making  faneios*,  "  It  is  not  to  be  thought 
jf/'  ib.  p.  190,  or  "\Vhen  I  have  borne  in  menjory,"  ib.  p.  191,  wit)  that 
^ruly  majestic  one, 

— Inlimd,  within  a  hollow  vale,  I  stood :  ib.  p.  186. 

which  begins  with  such  a  quiet  gravity,  and  flows  on  so  naturally  into  the 
excess  of  solcnm  grandeur.  My  Father  quoted  this  noble  soimet  in  The 
Friend,  when  it  first  appeared,  but  the  Public  of  1809  cared  little  for  The 
Friend  and  its  philosophy,  or  for  the  strains  of  the  great  philosophic  Poet. 
^Ir.  Wordsworth's  soimets  liavo  been  collected  and  publishetl  separately  in 
one  vol.  by  Moxon,  1838.  The  finest  nety  in  my  opinion,  is  Part  i.  of  those 
dedicated  to  Liberty.  (P.  W.  iii.  pp.  175-200.)  The  three  sonnets  to  Sleep, 
ib.  pp.  14,  16,  !^6,  and  the  four  on  Personal  Talk,  ib.  pp.  39,  40,  41,  42,  are 
very  beautiful  and  peculiar ;  not  Miltouic  or  Shakspearian,  or  Petrarehian; 
nor  like  the  productions  of  any  later  sonneteei-s ;  but  entirely  Wordsworth* 
iim  and  inimitable. — S.  C] 
t  fP.W.v.  p.  340.-^.0.] 
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And  by  tbe  tIsiou  splendid 

Is  on  his  vfoj  attended ; 
At  length  the  Man  perceives  it  die  awaj. 
And  fade  into  the  li^^ht  of  commoa  day* 

And  pages  352  to  35i  of  the  same  ode.* 

"  O  joy !  that  in  our  embers 
Is  something  that  doth  live, 
That  nature  yet  remembers 
AVhat  wns  so  fujjitive! 

11ic  thoii>;ht  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  breed 
iVrpi'tual  lHMicdtoti«>n«« :  not  indeed 
For  tliot  >vlii('li  i*  m<»!*t  worthy  to  be  blest; 
iVIii^lit  and  liU^rt y,  the  simple  creed 
Of  Childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest* 
AVith  newllod^od  ho])o  still  fluttering  ill  bis  br«ast  >- 
Nut  for  thc8C  I  raiftc 
Tlie  song  of  thanks  and  praise; 
But  for  tho^c  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outwiu*d  things. 
Fallings  from  us,  vantsliings ; 
Blaul;  iniHgiviiigs  of  a  Creature 
Moving  alx>ut  in  worlds  not  realized, 
High  instincts,  before  which  our  moral  Natnrs 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  Tiling  surprised  I 
But  for  those  tirst  atrecti«>ns, 
Those  shadowy  rectollections, 
"Which,  be  they  what  they  may. 
Are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day. 
Arc  yet  a  master-light  of  all  our  seeing; 
U  pliold  us— cherish — and  have  power  to  niaks 
Our  noiiiy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  Silence ;  truths  that  wake 

To  perish  never ; 
Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endeavor. 
Nor  Man  nor  B<iy, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy, 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy ! 
IIoiicc,  in  a  season  of  calm  weather, 
1'hough  inland  far  we  be, 
Our  Souls  have  sight  of  that  immortnl  see 
"Wliji'h  brought  us  hither ; 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither,— 
And  see  the  Childivn  tipori  upon  tbc  sboriv 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermnr^  * 

•  [P.  AV.  V.  pp.  5l2-i.-tt.  O ' 
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And  since  it  would  bo  unfair  to  conclude  with  an  extract, 
which,  though  highly  characteristic,  must  yet,  from  the  nature 
oi'  the  thoughts  and  the  subject,  be  interesting  or  perhaps  intelli- 
gible, to  but  a  limited  number  of  readers ;  I  will  add,  from  the 
jH)ct's  last  published  work,  a  passage  equally  Wordsworthian ; 
of  the  beauty  of  which,  and  of  the  imaginative  power  displayed 
therein,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  and  one  feeling.  See  White 
Doe,  page  6.* 

••  Fust  the  cliurch-yard  fills ; — anon 
Luck  ugain  and  tliey  all  ore  gone ; 
Tlie  cluster  round  the  porch,  and  the  folk 
AVlio  sate  in  the  shade  of  the  Prior's  Oak  I 
And  scarcely  have  they  disappeared 
Ere  the  prelusive  hjnin  is  heard  :^- 
"VVith  one  consent  the  people  rejoice, 
Filling  the  church  ivith  a  lofly  voice  I 
They  sin^a  sorvice  which  they  feel: 
For  His  the  sunrise  n«»w  of  zoiil ; 
And  faith  and  hope  are  in  their  prime 
In  great  Klizn*s  golden  tinu^** 

"  A  moment  ends  the  fervent  din, 
And  all  is  hushed,  without  and  within ; 
For  though  the  priest,  more  tranquilly, 
Recites  the  ludy  liturgy, 
Hie  only  voice  which  you  can  hear 
Is  the  river  murnuiriug  noor. 
— AVhen  soft  I — the  dusky  trees  between, 
And  down  the  path  through  the  open  green, 
Wlierc  is  no  living  thing  to  be  seen ; 
And  through  yon  gateway,  where  is  found, 
lk*neath  the  arch  witli  ivy  bound, 
Free  entrance  to  the  church-yard  ground*^ 
And  ri<;ht  across  the  verdant  sod. 
Towards  the  very  house  of  God ; 
Comes  gliding  in  with  lovely  gleam. 
Comes  gliding  in  serene  and  slow, 
Soft  and  silent  as  a  dream, 
A  solitary  Doe  I 
White  she  is  as  lily  of  June, 
And  beauteous  as  the  silver  moon 
When  out  of  sight  the  clouds  are  driven 
And  she  is  left  alone  in  heaven  ! 


-'  [P.  W.  It.  pp.  48-60.     Tliere  are  now  two  or  three  slight  altein* 
ticDt.— 8.  d 
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Or  like  a  ship  some  gentle  'lav 
In  sunshiDO  sailing  far  awa/— 
A  glittering  ship  that  kath  the  plain 
Of  ocean  for  her  own  domain.* 

•        •«••• 

**  What  harmonious  pensive  changes 
Wait  upon  her  as  she  ranges 

•  Hound  and  through  this  IHle  of  ttat^ 
Overthrown  and  desolate  t 

Now  a  step  or  two  her  way 
Is  througli  space  of  open  day, 
AVlierc  the  enamored  sunny  Lght 
lirigliteiis  her  that  was  so  bright ; 
NoAV  doth  a  delicate  shadow  fidl. 
Falls  upi>n  her  like  a  breath. 
From  some  lofty  arch  or  wall. 
As  she  passes  underneath." 

TIio  ibllowiii^  analogy  >vill,  I  am  appreheiisiT»»  appear  din 
and  fantattic,  but  in  rending  Bartraiifs  Travels  I  eould  iiot  help 
transoribiiig  the  followin<r  lines  as  a  Bort  of  alledfoiyt  or  oonneeted 
simile  and  metaphor  of  'Wordsworth's  intellcet  and  genins.— 
**  The  soil  is  a  deep,  rich,  dark  mould,  on  a  deep  stratum  of  tens- 
eious  clay ;  and  that  o»  a  foundation  of  rocks,  whieh  often  bietk 
through  both  strata,  lifting  their  backs  above  the  surface.*  The 
trees  which  chiefly  prow  here  are  the  gigantic,  black  oak  ;  mag- 
nolia grnndi-Hora;  fraximus  excelsior ;  platano  ;  and  a  few  stately 
tulip-trees."  What  Sir.  Wordsworth  fcill  produce,  it  is  not  for 
nie  to  prophesy  :  but  I  could  pronounce  with  the  liveliest  con- 
victions what  he  is  capable  of  producing.  It  is  the  FmgT  GEyi> 
a,\E  Philosophic  PoemJ 

*  [Travels  through  North  and  South  Carolina,  ^c^  and  the  Cherokee 
country,  Ac,  by  AV.  Bartram,  1792,  p,  36.  At  p.  397  of  this  book  Mr. 
Wordsworth  may  have  found  his  authority  for  tlic  strawberry  gatherio; 
of  the  Cherokee  girls  s|)oken  of  in  Ruth.  **  lie  told  of  girls — a  happr 
rim/r«tc.— S.  C] 

t  [Mr.  Coleridge  has  spoken  of  "  the  poem  so  completely  WordswortVs 
eommenciug 

Thre«  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower.* 

It  is  indeed  exquisitely  AVordsworthian,  and  there  are  many  others  of  «p 
great  po^t  which,  like  this,  some  in  an  equal  degree,  are  eharaetertsed  by  a 
most  transparent  diction  which  holds,  ns  in  a  crystal  t  .irine,  a  subtle  straia 
of  tlioui^ht  and  feeling,  that  seems  so  intimately  united  with  the  peculiar 
words  iu  «vhich  it  is  uttered  tis  to  Ik*  ahnost  on*",  with  them.    Such  ar«  iIm 
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The  preceding^  criticism  will  not,  I  am  aware,  avail  to  over 
come  the  prejudices  of  those,  who  have  made  it  a  business  to 
attack  and  ridicule  Mr.  "Wordsworth's  compositions. 

Truth  and  prudence  miglit  be  imaged  as  concentric  circles 
The  poet  may  perhaps  have  passed  beyond  the  latter,  but  he  han 
conflned  himself  far  within  the  bounds  of  the  former,  in  designai 
ing  these  critics,  as  "too  petulant  to  be  passive  to  a  genuine  poet. 

Lilies  to  II.  C.  six  years  old.    Tlie  Highland  Girl,  She  was  a  Phautom  of 
deliglit,  and  others. 

Due  honor  is  done  to  Potor  Bell,  at  this  time,  by  students  of  ]x>ctry  in 
general,  but  some,  even  of  Mr.  AV<»r(I.s worth's  greatest  admirers,  tlo  not 
quite  satisfy  me  in  their  admiration  of  the  Wagon «'r,  a  poem  whieh  my 
dear  unele,  Mr.  Southey,  ])referred  even  to  the  former.    Ich  will  fi^/«« 
J)enkHvgxart  hicrhi  nicmaudcn  attfJrivpeUfns   Lessing  snvs:  I  will  fi»ree 
my  way  of  thinking  on  nolxuly,  but  take  the  lilierty,  for  my  own  KratifieA- 
ti«>n,  to  express)  it.     llie  sketelies  of  hill  and  valh'y  in  this  ]M>em  have  a 
]i';htnet«s  and  spirit — an  Allegro  toueh-^<lisitinguii«hiiigthem  from  tliegravo 
ami  elevatetl  splendor  whieh  eharaeterizes  Mr.  Wordsworth's  rejiresentii 
tions  of  Nature  in  general,  and  from  the  pensive  tenderness  of  those  in  llie 
White  I)oe,  while  it  harmonizes  well  with  the  human  interest  of  the  pieee: 
indeed  it  is  the  harmtmious  sweetness  of  the  con»|io&ition  whieh  is  m<»st 
dwelt  upon  by  its  speelal  admirers.     In  its  eourse  it  deseriU's,  with  Udd 
brief  touehes,  the  striking;  mountain  traet  fmni  (traHUiere  to  Keswiek ;  it 
eommenees  with  an  evening  storm  anion;;  the  mountains,  presents  u  liv«dy 
interior  of  a  country  inn  during  nruhiii^ht,  an<l  cotieludes  nfler  brinRinjf  us 
in  si^ht  of  St.  John's  Vale  and  the  Vale  of  Keswiek  seen  by  daybreak— 
''Skiddaw  touched  with  rosy  light,"  and  the  prospect  from  Kathdale  Fell 
"hoar  with  the  froi<.t*likc  dews  of  tlawnf  thus  giving  alx'autiful  and  well 
contrasted  I*anorama,  pro<luee<l  by  the  most  delicate  and  masterly  stroker 
of  the  pencil.     Well  may  Mr,  Uuskin,  a  fine  ol^^erver  and  ehtquent  descrilx*! 
of  various  classes  of  natural  appearances,  speak  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  as  the 
great  poetic  landscape  painter  of  the  age.     Ihit  Mr.  Ruskin  has  found  how 
seldotn  the  great  landscape  painters  arc  jjowerful  in  expressing  human  pas- 
sions and  atVeetions  on  canvass,  or  even  succc;<sful  in  the  intriHluction  of  hu- 
man figures  into  their  forc«;rounds :  whereas  in  the  p<»etic  paintings  of  Mr, 
Wordsworth  the  landsca])e  is  always  subordinate  to  a  higher  interest ;  cer 
tainly,  in  the  Wagoner,  the  little  sketch  of  human  nature  w*hich  occupies, 
as  it  were,  the  front  of  that  encircling  btick -ground,  the  picture  of  Benjamin 
and  his  temptations,  Ins  humble  friends  and  the  mute  companions  of  hii 
way,  bus  a  character  of  its  own,  combining  with  sjKirtivencss  n  homely 
pathos,  which  must  ever  be  delightful  to  some  of  those  who  are  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  i)oetry.     It  may  bo  com- 
pared with  the  alehouse  scene  in  Tarn  O'Shanter,  parts  of  Voss's  Luisc  or 
O^idsUaucis  and  rhilemon  ;  though  it  ditfers  from  each  of  them  as  much 
as  they  differ  from  each  other.    The  Epilogue  curries  ou  the  feeding  of  th« 
lifec^  very  lieautifully.--S.  C.J 
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and  too  feeble  to  grapple  with  him  ;***  men  of  palsied  imagine 
tions,  in  Avhoee  minds  all  healthy  action  is  languid  ;***  inrho^ 
therefore,  feed  as  the  many  direct  them,  or  with  the  many  are 
greedy  after  vicious  provocatives."* 

So  much  for  the  detractors  from  Wordsworth's  merits.  On  the 
other  hand,  much  as  I  might  wish  for  their  fuller  sympathy,  I 
dare  not  flatter  myself,  that  the  freedom  wth  which  I  have  de- 
clared my  opinions  concerning  both  his  theory  and  his  defects, 
most  of  M'hich  are  more  or  less  connected  with  his  theory,  either 
as  cause  or  cflect,  will  be  satisfactory  or  pleasing  to  all  the  poct*a 
admirers  and  advocates.  More  indiscriminate  than  mine  their 
admiration  may  be  :  deeper  and  more  sincere  it  can  not  be.  But 
I  have  advanced  no  opinion  either  ibr  praise  or  censure,  othei 
than  as  texts  introductory  to  the  reasons  which  compel  me  t( 
form  it.  Above  all,  I  was  fully  convinced  that  such  a  critioisn 
was  not  only  wanted  ;  but  that,  if  executed  with  adequate  ibilitT, 
it  must  conduce,  in  no  mean  degree,  to  Mr.  Wordsworth's  repn 
tation,  lYx^fame  belongs  to  another  age,  and  can  neither  be 
accelerated  nor  retarded.  IIow  small  the  projiortion  of  the  de- 
fects are  to  the  beauties,  I  have  re]>eatedly  deolareil ;  and  that 
no  one  of  them  originates  in  defioienoy  of  poetic  genius.  Had 
they  been  more  and  greater,  I  should  still,  as  a  friend  to  his  liters 
ary  character  in  the  present  age,  consider  an  analytic  display  of 
them  VA  jmrc  gain  ;  if  only  it  removed,  as  surely  to  all  reflecting 
minds  even  the  foregoing  analysis  must  have  removed,  the  strange 
mistake,  so  slightly  grounded  yet  so  widely  and  indu8triou2>ly 
propagated,  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  turn  for  simplicity  !  I  am  not 
half  as  much  irritated  by  hearing  his  enemies  abuse  him  for  vul- 
garity of  style,  suhjcct,  and  conception ;  as  I  am  disgusted  with 
the  gilded  side  of  the  same  meanmg,  as  displayed  by  some  aflected 
admirers,,  with  whom  ho  is,  forsooth,  a  •*  sweet,  simple  poet !" 
and  .so  natural,  that  littlo  master  Charles  and  his  younger  sister 
are  so  charmed  with  them,  that  they  play  at  •* Goody  Blake,"  oi 
at  «•  Johnny  and  Betty  Foy  !" 

Were  the  collection  of  poems,  published  with  these  biographi* 
cal  sketches,  important  enough  (which  I  am  not  vain  enough  to 

•  [Suf  plcmcnt  to  tlio  Preface.    P.  W.  iii.  p.  322. 
Tlie  next  pArngrn])h  to  this  sentence,  with  a  small  foot-note,  is  inth 
drawu ;  renpoctiag  wliicli  see  the  lutroductiuu. — S.  C.J 
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believe),  to  deserve  such  a  distinction ;  even  as  I  have  danCf  so 
icould  I  be  done  unto. 

For  more  than  eighteen  months  have  the  vohime  of  Poems, 
entitled  Sibylline  Lkaves,  and  the  present  volumes,  up  to  this 
page,  been  printed,  and  ready  for  publication.  But,  ere  I  speak 
of  myself  in  the  tones,  which  are  aione  natural  to  me  under  the 
circumstances  of  late  years,  I  -N^'ould  fain  present  myself  to  the 
Header  as  I  "was  in  the  first  daMrn  of  my  literary  life  : 

When  Hope  grew  round  mc,  like  the  climbing  vine, 
And  fruits,  and  foliage,  not  my  own,  8ccm*d  mine  I* 

For  this  purjiose  I  have  selected  from  the  letters,  which  1 
wrote  home  from  Germany,  those  which  appeared  likely  to  be 
most  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  most  pertinent  to  the  title 
of  this  work. 

•  fCnleii.!tr<s  Poetical  Works,  p.  181.— S.  0. 

ytircUurqtic  novQM  frondtn^  et  nor^  $uapoma,    Ooorg.  II.  v.  8'i.— AS/.} 
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LETTER    I. 

On  Sunday  morning,  September  16, 1798,  the  Hamburg  paekeC 
Bet  sail  from  Yarmouth :  and  I,  for  the  first  time  in  my  lile. 
beheld  my  native  land  retiring  from  me.  At  the  moment  of  its 
disappearance — in  all  the  kirks,  churches,  chapels,  and  meeting- 
houses, in  which  the  greater  number,  I  hope,  of  my  countrymen 
were  at  that  time  assembled,  I  will  dare  question  whether  there 
was  one  more  ardent  prayer  oflered  up  to  heaven,  than  thai 
which  I  then  preferred  for  my  countr}\  "  Now  then,"  (said  I  to 
a  gentleman  who  was  standing  near  me),  **  we  are  out  of  our 
country."  "  Not  yet,  not  yet  I*'  he  replieil,  and  pointed  to  the 
«ca ;  "  This,  too,  is  a  Briton's  country."  This  bon  mot  gave  a 
(illip  to  my  spirits,  I  rose  and  looked  round  on  my  fellow-passen- 
gcrs,  who  Avcre  all  on  the  deck.  We  were  eighteen  in  number, 
videlicet,  five  Englishmen,  an  English  lady,  a  French  gentleman 
and  his  servant,  an  Hanoverian  and  his  8er\'ant,  a  Prussian,  a 
Swede,  two  Danes,  and  a  Mulatto  boy,  a  German  tailor  and  hift 
wife  (the  smallest  couple  I  ever  beheld),  and  a  Jew.  We  were 
all  on  the  deck ;  but  in  a  short  time  I  observed  marks  of  dismay. 
The  lady  retired  to  the  cabin  in  some  confusion,  and  many  of  the 
faces  round  me  assumed  a  very  doleful  and  frog-colored  appear- 
ance ;  and  within  an  hour  the  number  of  those  on  deck  was 
lessened  by  one  half  I  was  giddy,  but  not  sick,  and  the  giddi- 
ness soon  went  away,  but  left  a  feverishness  and  want  of  appetite, 
which  I  attributed,  in  great  measure,  to  the  steva  Mephitis  of 
the  bilge-water  ;  and  it  was  certainly  not  decreased  by  the  expor 
tations  from  the  cabin.  However,  I  was  well  enough  to  join  the 
able-bodied  passengers,  one  of  whom  observed  not  inaptly,  that 
VOL.  Ill  Y 
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Momus  might  have  discovered  an  easier  way  to  see  a  man's  m- 
side,  than  by  placing  a  window  in  his  breast.     He  needed  only 
have  taken  a  salt-water  trip  in  a  packet-boat. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  a  packet  is  far  superior  to  a  stage« 
coach,  as  a  means  of  making  men  open  out  to  each  other.  In  the 
latter  the  uniformity  of  posture  disposes  to  dozing,  and  the  do* 
finitiveness  of  tlie  period,  at  which  the  company  will  separate 
makes  each  individual  think  more  of  those  to  whom  he  is  going 
than  of  those  with  whom  he  is  going.  But  at  sea,  more  curiosity 
is  excited,  if  only  on  tliis  account,  tliat  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant 
qualities  of  your  companions  are  of  greater  importance  to  you, 
from  the  uncertainty  how  long  you  may  be  obliged  to  house  with 
them.  Besides,  if  you  are  countrymen,  that  now  begins  to  form 
a  distinction  and  a  bond  of  brotherhood  ;  and  if  of  diflerent  coun- 
tries, there  are  new  incitements  of  conversation,  more  to  ask  and 
more  to  communicate.  I  found  that  I  had  interested  the  Danes 
in  no  common  degree.  I  had  crept  into  the  boat  on  the  deck 
and  fallen  asleep  ;  but  was  awakened  by  one  of  them,  about 
three  o*clock  in  the  afternoon,  who  told  me  that  they  lind  been 
seeking  mo  in  every  hole  and  corner,  and  insisted  that  I  should 
join  their  party  and  drink  with  them.  lie  talked  English  with 
such  fluency,  as  left  me  wholly  unable  to  account  for  the  singu- 
lar and  even  ludicrous  incorrectness  with  which  he  spoke  it.  I 
went,  and  found  some  excellent  wines  and  a  dessert  of  grapes 
with  a  pine-apple.  The  Danes  had  christened  me  Doctor  Teolog}', 
and  dressed  as  I  was  all  in  black,  with  largo  shoes  and  black 
worsted  stockings,  I  might  certainly  have  passed  very  well  for  a 
Methodist  missionary.  However  I  disclaimed  my  title.  What 
then  may  you  be  ?  A  man  of  fortune  ?  No  I — ^A  merchant  ? 
No! — A  merchant's  traveller?  No  I — A  clerk?  No  I — Un 
Philosophc,  perhaps  ?  It  was  at  that  time  in  my  life,  in  which 
of  all  possible  names  and  characters  I  had  the  greatest  disgust  to 
that  of  "  vn  Philosophe'*  But  I  was  weary  of  being  questioned, 
and  rather  than  be  nothing,  or  at  best  only  the  abstract  idea  of  a 
man.  I  submitted  by  a  bow,  even  to  the  aspersion  implied  in  the 
word  "  un  Philosojy/ic.'' — The  Dane  then  informed  me,  that  all 
in  the  present  party  were  Philosophers  likewise.  Certes  we  were 
not  of  the  Stoic  school.  For  we  drank  and  talked  and  sung,  till 
we  talked  and  sung  all  together  ;  and  then  we  rose  and  danced 
on  the  deck  a  set  of  dances,  which  in  one  sense  of  the  word  at 
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least,  were  very  intelligibly  and  appropriately  entitled  reds. 
The  passengers,  who  lay  in  the  cabin  below  in  all  the  agonies  of 
sea-sickness,  must  have  found  our  bacchanalian  merriment 


.  a  tune 


HarBh  and  of  disaonnot  mood  from  their  complaint* 

I  thought  so  at  the  time  ;  and  (by  way,  I  suppose,  of  supporting 
my  newly  assumed  philosophical  character)  I  thought  too,  how 
closely  tho  greater  number  of  our  virtues  are  connected  with  the 
fear  of  death,  and  how  little  sympathy  wo  bestow  on  pain,  where 
there  is  no  danger. 

The  two  Danes  were  brothers.  Tho  one  was  a  man  with  a 
rlear  wliitr^  complexion,  white  hair,  and  white  eyebrows ;  looked 
silly,  and  nothing  that  he  uttered  gave  the  lie  to  his  looks.  The 
other,  whom,  by  way  of  eminence,  I  have  called  the  Dafie,  had 
likewise  white  hair,  but  was  much  shorter  than  his  brother,  with 
slender  limbs,  and  a  very  thin  face  slightly  pock-fretten.  This 
man  convinced  me  of  tho  justice  of  an  old  remark,  that  many  a 
faithful  portrait  in  our  novels  and  farces  has  been  rashly  censured 
for  an  outrageous  caricature,  or  perhaps  nonentity.  I  had  ro 
tired  to  my  station  in  tho  boat — he  came  and  seated  himself  b) 
my  side,  and  appeared  not  a  little  tipsy.  He  commenced  the 
conversation  in  the  most  magnific  style,  and,  as  a  sort  of  pioneer- 
ing to  his  own  vanity,  he  flattered  mo  with  such  grossness !  The 
parasites  of  the  old  comedy  were  modest  in  the  comparison.  Ilis 
language  and  accentuation  M^re  so  exceedingly  singular,  that  I 
determined  for  once  in  my  life  to  take  notes  of  a  conversation. 
Here  it  follows  somewhat  abridged,  indeed,  but  in  all  other 
respects  as  accurately  as  my  memory  permitted. 

The  Dane.  Vat  imagination  I  vat  language  I  vat  vast  science  I 
and  vat  eyes  I  vat  a  milk-vitc  forehead  I  0  my  heafen  I  vy, 
you're  a  Got  I 

Answer.  You  do  mo  too  much  honor,  Sir. 

The  Dane.  0  me  !  if  you  should  dink  I  is  flattering  you  !— 
No,  no,  no !  I  haf  ten  tousand  a  year — ^yes,  ten  tousand  a  year* 
yes,  ten  tousand  pound  a  year  !  Yell— and  vat  is  dhat  ?  a  mere 
trifle  I  I  'ouldn't  gif  my  sincere  heart  for  ten  times  dho  money. 
Yes,  you're  a  Got  I  I  a  mere  man  I  But,  my  dear  friend  I  dhiuk 
of  me,  as  a  man  !     Is,  is — I  mean  to  ask  you  now,  my  dcAt 

*  [Milton's  Samson  Agouistes,  i.  061.^3.  C.I 
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friend — is  I  not  very  eloquent  ?     Is  I  not  speak  English  veiy 
fine? 

Answ.  Most  admirably!  Believe,  me,  Sir  I  I  have  seldom 
beard  even  a  native  talk  wjluently. 

The  Dane.  {Squeezing  my  Juind  with  great  veliemefice.)  My 
dear  friend  I  vat  an  aflcction  and  fidelity  ve  have  for  each  odher  I 
But  tell  me,  do  tell  me, — Is  I  not,  now  and  den,  speak  some  fault  ? 
Is  I  not  in  some  wrong  ? 

Answ.  \^^ly,  Sir  I  perhaps  it  nn'ght  be  observed  by  nice  crities 
in  the  English  language,  that  you  occasionally  use  the  word  **  is'* 
instead  of  "  am."  In  our  best  companies  we  generally  say  /  am, 
and  not  lis  or  Tsc.     Excuse  me,  Sir  I  it  is  a  mere  trifle. 

Tjie  Dane.  0  I — is,  is,  a?n,  am^  am.  Yes,  yes — I  know.  T 
know. 

Answ.  I  am,  tlwu  art,  he  is,  u-e  are,  ye  are,  they  are. 

The  Dane.  Yes,  yes — ^I  know,  I  know — Am,  am,  am,  is  dhe 
pnrse?is,  and  is  is  dhe  2ycrfcctu7n — ^}'cs,  yes — and  arc  is  dhe  plus* 
qnam  perfcctum. 

Answ.  And  art,  Sir  I  is ? 

The  Dane.  My  dear  friend  I  it  is  dhe  plusquam  perfectum^ 
no,  no— dhat  is  a  great  lie  ;  are  is  dhe  plusquam  perfectum — 
and  art  is  dhe  plusquam  pluc-perfectum — {then,  stainging  my 
lui7id  to  and  fro,  a7id  cocking  his  little  bright  hazel  eyes  at  me, 
tluit  danced  tvith  vanity  and  v:inc) — You  see,  my  dear  friend  ' 
that  I  too  have  some  lehrning. 

Answ.  Learning,  Sir?  Who  dares  suspect  it  ?  ^Mio  can  listen 
to  you  for  a  minute,  who  can  even  look  at  you,  without  pefi.civ» 
ing  the  extent  of  it  ? 

The  Dane.  My  dear  friend  I — {then  tvith  a  tcoidd-bc  humble 
look,  and  t;i  a  tone  of  voice  as  if  he  teas  reasoni?ig)  I  could  not 
talk  BO  ofprcesens  and  imjyerfectum,  anifuturum  aiid  plusquam- 
2}lue  jTcrfcctum,  and  all  dhat,  my  dear  friend!  without  some 
lehrning  ? 

Answ.  Sir  !  a  man  like  you  can  not  talk  on  any  subject  with* 
out  discovering  the  depth  of  his  information. 

The  Dane.  Dhe  grammatic  Greek,  my  friend ;  ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 
{larighing,  and  swiriging  my  Iui7ul  to  and  fro — tlten  tvith  a 
sudden  transition  to  great  solemnity,)  Now  I  will  tell  you, 
my  dear  friend  !  Dhere  did  happen  about  me  vat  de  whole  his- 
toria  of  Denmark  record  no  instance  about  nobody  else.     Dhe 
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bishop  did  ask  me  all  dhe  questions  about  all  dbe  relipon  in  & 
Latin  grammar. 

Answ.  The  grammar,  Sir  ?     The  language,  I  p] 

The  Dane.  {A  little  offended,)  Grammar  is  langfuo^  an 
language  is  grammar— 

Ansiv.  Ten  thousand  pardons  ! 

The  Dane.  Yell,  and  I  was  only  fourteen  yei 

Answ.  Only  fourteen  years  old  ? 

The  Dane.  No  more.  I  vas  fourteen  yean  old — and  beaiAei 
me  all  questions,  religion  and  philosophy,  and  all  in  dhe  h^ 
langua^re — and  I  answered  him  all  every  one,  my  dear  fiiesc 
all  in  dhe  Latin  language. 

Answ.  A  prodigy  I  an  absolute  prodigy ! 

The  Dane.  No,  no,  no !  he  was  a  bishop,  a  gnreat  rapem- 
tendent. 

Answ.  Yes  I  a  bishop. 

The  Dane.  A  bishop— not  a  mere  predicant,  not  a  piediger- 

Answ.  My  dear  Sir !  we  have  misunderstood  each  otha.  I 
said  that  your  answering  in  Latin  at  so  early  an  age  wast 
prodigy,  that  is,  a  thing  that  is  wonderful ;  that  does  not  ofta 
happen. 

The  Dane.  OAcn !  Dhere  is  not  von  instance  recorded  in  dhe 
whole  historia  of  Denmark. 

Answ.  And  since  then,  Sir  ? 

The  Dane.  I  was  sent  ofcr  to  dhe  Vest  Indies — to  our  Island, 
and  dlierc  I  had  no  more  to  do  vid  books.  No !  no  !  I  pat  mj 
genius  anoilhcr  way — and  I  haf  made  ten  tousand  pound  a  year. 
Is  not  dhat  ghcnius,  my  dear  friend  ? — But  vat  is  money  ? — ^I 
dhiiik  dhe  poorest  man  alive  my  equal.  Yes,  my  dear  friend! 
my  little  fortune  is  pleasant  to  my  generous  heart,  because  I  ean 
do  good — no  man  with  so  little  a  fortune  ever  did  so  much  gener- 
osity— no  person, — no  man  person,  no  woman  person  ever  denies 
it.     But  we  are  all  Got's  children. 

Hero  the  Hanoverian  interrupted  him,  and  the  other  Dane,  the 
Swede,  and  the  Prussian,  joined  us,  together  with  a  young  Enf* 
lishman  who  spoke  the  German  fluently,  and  interpreted  to  me 
many  of  the  Prussian's  jokes.  The  Prussian  was  a  travellin* 
merchant,  turned  of  threescore,  a  hale  man,  tall,  strong,  and 
stout,  full  of  stories,  gesticulations,  and  buflbonery,  with  the  eonl 
as  well  as  the  look  of  a  mountebank,  who,  while  he  is  making 
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jou  laugh,  picks  your  pocket.  Amid  all  his  droll  looks  and  droll 
gestures,  there  remained  one  look  untouched  by  laughter ;  and 
that  one  look  was  the  true  face,  the  others  were  but  its  mask. 
The  nanovcriau  was  a  pale,  fat,  bloated  young  man,  whose 
father  had  made  a  large  fortune  in  London,  as  an  army-contrac- 
tor. ITe  seemed  to  emulate  the  manners  of  young  Englishmen 
of  ibrtnue.  He  was  a  good-natured  fellow,  not  without  informa* 
linn  or  literature ;  but  a  most  egregious  coxcomb.  lie  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  attending  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  once 
8i)oken,  as  he  informed  me,  with  great  applause  in  a  debating 
society.  For  this  he  appeared  to  have  qualified  himself  with 
laudable  industry :  for  he  was  perfect  in  Walker's  Pronouncing 
Dictionary,  and  with  an  accent,  which  forcibly  reminded  mo  of 
the  Scotchman  in  Bodcric  Random,  who  professed  to  teach  the 
English  pronunciation,  he  was  constantly  deferring  to  my  supe- 
rior judgment,  whether  or  no  I  had  pronounced  this  or  that  word 
with  propriety,  or  "the  true  delicacy."  AVhen  he  spoke,  though 
it  were  only  half  a  dozen  sentences,  he  always  rose  ;  for  which  I 
could  detect  no  other  motive,  tliau  his  partiality  to  that  elegant 
phrase  so  liberally  introduced  in  the  orations  of  our  British  legis- 
lators, "TrVhilc  I  am  on  my  legs."  The  Swede,  whom  for  rea- 
sons that  will  soon  appear,  1  shall  distinguish  by  the  name  of 
Nobility,  was  a  strong-featured,  scnrvy-faccd  man,  his  complexion 
resembling,  in  color,  a  red  hot  poker  beginning  to  cool.  He  ap- 
peared miserably  dependent  on  the  Dane ;  but  was,  however,  in- 
comparably the  best  informed  and  most  rational  of  tho  party. 
Indeed  his  manners  and  conversation  discovered  him  to  be  both 
a  man  of  the  world  and  a  gentleman.  The  Jew  was  in  the  hold : 
the  French  gentleman  was  lying  on  the  deck  so  ill,  that  I  could 
observe  nothing  concerning  him,  except  the  aflectionate  attentions 
of  his  servant  to  him.  The  jK)or  fellow  was  very  sick  himself, 
and  every  now  and  then  ran  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  still  keep- 
ing his  eye  on  his  master,  but  returned  in  a  moment  and  seated 
himself  again  by  liim,  now  sii])porting  his  head,  now  wiping  his 
forehead  and  talking  to  him  all  the  while  in  the  most  soothing 
tones.  There  had  been  a  matrimonial  squabble  of  a  very  ludi- 
crous kind  in  the  cabin,  between  the  little  German  tailor  and  his 
little  wife.  He  had  secured  two  beds,  one  for  himself  and  one 
for  her.  This  had  struck  the  little  woman  as  a  very  cruel  action ; 
she  insisted  upon  their  having  but  one,  and  assured  the  mate  in 
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the  most  piteous  tones,  that  she  was  his  lawful  wife.  The  raat« 
and  the  cahin  boy  decided  in  her  favor,  abused  the  little  man 
for  his  want  of  tenderness  with  much  humor,  and  hoisted  him 
into  the  same  compartment  with  his  sea-sick  wife.  This  quarrel 
was  interesting  to  me,  as  it  procured  me  a  bed,  which  I  other- 
wise should  not  have  had. 

In  tb;:  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  sea  rolled  higher,  and  the 
Dane,  by  means  of  the  greater  agitation,  eliminated  enough  of 
what  he  had  been  swallowing  to  make  room  for  a  great  deal 
more.  His  favorite  potation  was  sugar  and  brandy,  f .  e.  a  very 
little  warm  water  with  a  large  quantity  of  brandy,  sugar,  and 
nutmeg.  His  servant  boy,  a  black-eyed  Mulatto,  had  a  good- 
natured  round  face,  exactly  the  color  of  the  skin  of  the  walnut- 
kernel.  The  Dane  and  I  were  again  seated,  tete-ci-tetet  in  the  ship's 
boat.  The  conversation,  which  was  now  indeed  rather  an  oration 
than  a  dialogue,  became  extravagant  beyond  all  that  I  ever  heard. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  made  a  largo  fortune  in  the  island  of 
Santa  Cruz,  and  was  now  returning  to  Denmark  to  enjoy  it.  Ho 
expatiated  on  the  stylo  in  which  he  meant  to  live,  and  the  great 
undertakings  which  he  proposed  to  himself  to  commence,  till,  the 
brandy  aiding  his  vanity,  and  his  vanity  and  garrulity  aiding  the 
brandy,  he  talked  like  a  madman— entreated  me  to  accompany 
him  to  Deimiark — there  I  should  see  his  influence  with  the  gov- 
ernment, and  he  would  introduce  me  to  the  king,  iVe.  jcc.  Thus 
he  went  on  dreaming  aloud,  and  then  passing  with  a  very  lyrical 
transition  to  the  subject  of  general  politics,  he  declaimed,  like  a 
member  of  the  Corresponding  Society,  about  (not  conceniing) 
the  Rights  of  Man,  and  assured  me  that,  notwithstanding  his 
fortune,  he  thought  the  poorest  man  alive  his  equal.  "  All  are 
equal,  my  dear  friend !  all  are  equal !  Ye  are  all  Got's  chil- 
dren. The  poorest  man  haf  the  same  rights  with  me.  Jack  * 
Jack  !  some  more  sugar  and  brandy.  Dhere  is  dhat  fellow  now ! 
He  is  a  Mulatto— but  ho  is  my  equal. — That's  right.  Jack ! 
{takiiig  the  sugar  and  brandy.)  Here  you,  Sir !  shake  hands 
M'ith  dhis  gentleman  I     Shako  hands  with  me,  you  dog  !     Dhere, 

dhere  I — \\q  are  all,  equal  my  dear  friend  I Do  I  not  speak 

like  Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  Cato — ^they  were  all  philosophers, 
my  dear  jihilosojjhe  f  all  very  great  men  I — and  so  was  Homer 
and  Virgil — but  they  were  poets.  Yes,  yes  I  I  know  all  about  it  I 
—But  what  can  any  body  say  more  than  this  ?    We  are  all  equal. 
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all  6ot*8  children.  I  haf  ten  tousand  a  year,  but  I  am  no  moft 
dhan  de  meanest  man  alive.  I  haf  no  pride ;  and  yet,  my  dear 
friend  !  I  can  say,  do  !  and  it  is  done.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  my  dear 
friend  !  Now  dhere  is  dhat  gentleman  {2xn9iting  to  Nobility)  he 
is  a  Swedish  baron — you  shall  see.  Ho  I  (callifig  to  the  Swede) 
pel  me,  m'iU  you,  a  bottle  of  wine  from  the  cabin.  Swede.^ 
Here,  Jack  I  go  and  get  your  master  a  bottle  of  wine  from  the 
cabin.  Dane.  No,  no,  no  !  do  you  go  now — ^j'ou  go  yourself— 
you  go  now  I  Swede  I  Pah  ! — Dane.  Now  go  I  Go,  I  pray 
you.     A)id  the  Swede  icent !  ! 

After  this  the  Dane  commenced  an  harangue  on  religion,  and 
mistaking  me  for  mi  j)hilosoj}he  in  the  continental  sense  of  the 
"word,  lie  talked  of  Deity  in  a  declamatory  style,  very  much  re- 
sembling the  devotional  rants  of  that  rude  blunderer,  Mr.  Thomas 
Paine,   in  his  Age  of  Reason,  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  what 
dannicd  hyiwcrUm  all  Jesus  Christ's  business  was.     I  dare  aver, 
that  few  men  have  less  reason  to  charge  themselves  with  indulg- 
ing in  jiersijlage  than  myself     I  should  hate  it,  if  it  were  only 
that  it  is  a  Frenchman's  vice,  and  feel  a  pride  in  avoiding  it,  be- 
cause our  own  language  is  too  honest  to  have  a  word  to  express 
it  by.     But  in  this  instance  the  temptation  had  been  too  powerful, 
and  I  have  i)laced  it  on  the  list  of  my  oflences.     Pericles  an- 
swered one  of  his  dearest  friends,  mIio  had  solicited  him  on  a 
case  of  life  and  death,  to  take  an  equivocal  oath  for  his  preserva- 
tion :  Dcbeo  amicis  opitulari^  $ed  usque  ad  Veos,^     Friendship 
herself  must  place  her  last  and  boldest  step  on  this  side  the  altar. 
Wiat  Pericles  would  not  do  to  save  a  friend's  life,  you  may  bo 
assured,  I  would  not  hazard  merely  to  mill  the  chocolate-pot  of  a 
drunken  fool's  vanity  till  it  frothed  over.     Assuming  a  serious 
look,  I  professed  myself  a  believer,  and  sunk  at  once  an  hundred 
fathoms  in  his  good  graces.     He  retired  to  his  cabin,  and  I  wrap- 
ped myself  up  in  my  great  coat,  and  looked  at  the  water.     A 
beautiful  white  cloud  of  foam  at  momently  intervals  coursed  by 
the  side  of  the  vessel  with  a  roar,  and  little  stars  of  flame  danced 
and  sparkled  and  went  out  in  it ;  and  every  now  and  then  light 
detachments  of  this  white  cloud-like  foam  darted  off  from  the  ves- 
sel's side,  each  with  its  own  small  constellation,  over  the  sea,  and 
scoured  out  of  sight  like  a  Tartar  troop  over  a  Avilderness. 

*  Trtttmlaiion,    It  behooves  me  to  side  with  my  friends,  but  only  at  tag 
u  th«  go  la 
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It  was  cold,  the  cabin  was  at  open  war  with  my  olfactories, 
and  I  found  reason  to  rejoice  in  ray  great  coat,  a  weighty  high- 
caped,  respectable  rug,  the  collar  of  which  turned  over,  and 
played  the  part  of  a  night-cap  very  passably.  In  looking  up  at 
two  or  three  bright  stars,  which  oscillated  with  the  motions  ot 
the  sails,  I  fell  asleep,  but  was  awakened  at  one  o'clock,  Monday 
morning,  by  a  shower  of  rain.  I  found  myself  compelled  to  go 
down  into  the  cabin,  where  I  slept  very  soundly,  and  awoke  with 
a  very  good  appetite  at  breakfast  time,  my  nostrils,  the  most 
placable  of  all  the  senses,  reconciled  to,  or  indeed  insensible  of 
the  mephitis. 

Monday,  September  17th,  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  the 
Swede,  who  spoke  with  the  most  poignant  contempt  of  the  Dane, 
whom  he  described  as  a  fool,  purse-mad ;  but  ho  confirmed  the 
boasts  of  the  Dane  respecting  the  largeness  of  his  fortune,  which 
he  had  acquired  in  the  first  instance  as  an  advocate,  and  after- 
wards as  a  planter.  From  the  Dane  and  from  himself  I  collected 
that  he  was  indeed  a  Swedish  nobleman,  who  had  squandered  a 
fortune,  that  was  never  very  large,  and  had  made  over  his  prop- 
erty to  the  Dane,  on  whom  he  was  now  utterly  dependent.  He 
seemed  to  sufl!cr  very  little  pain  from  the  Dane's  insolence.  He 
was  in  a  high  degree  humane  and  attentive  to  the  English  lady, 
who  sufiercd  most  fearfully,  and  for  whom  he  performed  many 
little  ofliccs  with  a  tenderness  and  delicacy  which  seemed  to  prove 
real  goodness  of  heart.  Indeed  his  general  manners  and  conver- 
sation wore  not  only  pleasing,  but  even  interesting ;  and  I  stnig- 
gled  to  believe  his  insensibility  respecting  the  Dane*S  philosophical 
fortitude.  For  though  the  Dane  was  now  quite  sober,  his  charac- 
ter oozed  out  of  him  at  every  pore.  And  after  dinner,  when  ha 
was  ngain  flushed  with  wine,  every  quarter  of  an  hour  or  per- 
haps oftencr  he  would  shout  out  to  the  Swede,  *•  Ho  I  Nobility, 
go — do  such  a  thing  I  Mr.  Nobility  I — tell  the  gentlemen  such  a 
stor}',  and  so  forth  ;**  with  an  insolence  which  must  have  excited 
disgust  and  detestation,  if  his  vulgar  rants  on  the  sacred  rights 
ot  equality,  joined  to  his  wild  havoc  of  general  grammar  no  lesi 
than  of  the  English  language,  had  not  rendered  it  so  irresistibtj 
laughable. 

At  four  o'clock  I  observed  a  wild  duck  swimming  on  tho  wavc% 
a  single,  solitary  wild  duck.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  how  in 
teresting  a  thing  it  looked  in  that  round,  objectless  desert  of  wa 
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ten.  I  had  associated  such  a  feeling  of  immensity  with  t]i€ 
ocean,  that  I  felt  exceedingly  disappointed,  when  I  was  out  of 
sight  of  all  laud,  at  the  narrowness  and  ncar7icss,  as  it  were,  of 
tlie  circle  of  the  horizon.  So  little  are  images  capable  of  satis- 
tying  the  obscure  feelings  connected  with  words.  In  the  evening 
the  sails  were  lowered,  lest  wo  should  run  foul  of  the  land,  which 
can  be  seen  only  at  a  small  distance.  And  at  four  o'clock,  on 
Tuesday  morning,  I  was  awakened  by  the  cry  of  •*  land  I  land  !** 
It  was  an  ugly  island  rock  at  a  distance  on  our  left,  called  Hei* 
ligcland,  well  known  to  many  passengers  from  Yarmouth  to  Uam* 
burg,  who  have  been  obliged  by  stormy  weather  to  pass  weeks 
and  weeks  in  M'cary  captivity  on  it,  stripped  of  all  their  money 
by  tlio  exorbitant  demands  of  the  wrctclies  M'ho  inhabit  it.  So 
at  l(*ast  tlic  sailors  informed  me. — About  nine  o'clock  wo  saw  the 
main  land,  wliich  seemed  scarcely  able  to  hold  its  head  abovo 
water,  low,  flat,  and  dreary,  with  light-houses  and  landmarks 
which  seemed  to  give  a  character  and  language  to  the  dreari* 
iicss.  Wo  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  passing  Neu-werk  ; 
though  as  yet  the  right  bank  only  of  the  river  was  visible  to  us. 
On  this  I  saw  a  church,  and  thanked  God  for  my  safe  voyage,  not 
without  afTectionate  thoughts  of  those  I  had  left  in  England.  At 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  same  morning  we  arrived  at  Cuxhaven,  the 
ship  dropped  anchor,  and  the  boat  was  hoisted  out,  to  carr}'  the 
Hanoverian  and  a  few  others  on  shore.  The  captain  agreed  to 
take  us,  who  remained,  to  Hamburg  for  ten  guineas,  to  M'hich  the 
Dane  contributed  so  largely,  that  the  other  passengers  paid  but 
half  a  guinea  «ach.  Accordingly  we  hauled  anchor,  and  passed 
gently  up  the  river.  At  Cuxhaven  both  sides  of  the  river  may 
be  seen  in  clear  weather  ;  we  could  now  see  the  right  bank  only. 
Wo  passed  a  multitude  of  English  traders  that  had  been  waiting 
many  weeks  for  a  wind.  In  a  short  time  both  banks  became 
vi.sible,  both  flat  and  evidencing  the  labor  of  human  hands  by 
their  extreme  neatness.  On  the  left  bank  I  saw  a  church  or  two 
jn  the  distance  ;  on  the  right  bank  we  pas.sed  by  steeple  and  wind- 
mill  and  cottage,  and  windmill  and  single  house,  windmill  and 
winJmill,  and  neat  single  house,  and  steeple.  These  were  tho 
objects  and  in  the  succession.  The  shores  were  very  preen,  and 
planted  with  trees  not  inelegantly.  Thirty-five  miles  from  Cux- 
haven the  night  camo  on  us,  and,  as  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe 
is  perilous,  wo  dropped  anchor. 
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Over  what  place,  thought  I,  does  the  moon  bang  to  ffour  eye^ 
my  dearest  friend  ?  To  me  it  hung  over  the  left  bank  of  the 
Elbe.  Close  above  the  moon  was  a  huge  volume  of  deep  black 
cloud,  while  a  very  thin  fillet  crossed  the  middle  of  the  orb,  as 
narrow  and  thin  and  black  as  a  ribbon  of  crape.  The  long 
trembling  road  of  moonlight,  which  lay  on  the  water  and  reached 
to  the  stern  of  our  vessel,  glimmered  dimly  and  obscurely.  We 
saw  two  or  three  lights  from  the  right  bank,  probably  from  bed- 
rooms. I  felt  the  striking  contrast  between  the  silence  of  this 
majestic  stream,  whoso  banks  ore  populous  with  men  and  wo- 
men and  children,  and  flocks  and  herds — between  tho  silence  by 
night  of  this  peopled  river,  and  the  ceaseless  noise,  and  uproar, 
and  loud  agitations  of  the  desolate  solitude  of  the  ocean.  Tho 
passengers  below  liud  all  retired  to  their  beds  ;  and  I  felt  the  in* 
terest  of  this  quiet  scene  the  more  deeply  from  the  circumstance 
of  having  just  quitted  them.  For  the  Prussian  had,  during  the 
whole  of  the  evening,  displayed  all  his  talents  to  captivate  the 
Dane,  who  had  admitted  him  into  tho  train  of  his  dependents. 
The  young  Englishman  continued  to  interpret  the  Prussian*! 
jokes  to  me.  They  were  all  M'ithout  exception  profane  and 
abominable,  but  some  sufllciently  witty,  and  a  few  incidents, 
which  he  related  in  his  own  person,  were  valuablo  as  illustrating 
the  manners  of  the  countries  in  which  they  had  taken  place. 

Five  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning  we  hauled  tho  anchor, 
but  were  soon  obliged  to  drop  it  again  in  consequence  of  a  thick 
fog,  which  cur  captain  feared  would  continue  tho  whole  day  ;  but 
about  nine  it  cleared  off,  and  we  sailed  slowly  along,  close  by  the 
shore  of  a  very  beautiful  island,  forty  miles  from  Cuxhaven,  the 
wind  continuing  slack.  This  holm  or  island  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  length,  wedge-shaped,  well  wooded,  with  glades  of  the 
liveliest  green,  and  rendered  more  interesting  by  the  remarkably 
neat  farm-house  on  it.  It  seemed  made  for  retirement  without 
solitude — a  place  that  would  allure  one's  friends,  whilo  it  pre- 
cluded the  impertinent  calls  of  mere  visitors.  The  shores  of  the 
Elbe  now  became  more  beautiful,  with  rich  meadows  and  trees 
running  like  a  low  wall  along  the  river's  edge  ;  and  peering  over 
them,  neat  houses  and  (especially  on  tho  right  bank)  a  profusion 
of  steeple-spires,  white,  black,  or  red.  An  instinctive  taste 
teaches  men  to  build  their  churches  in  flat  countries  with  spire* 
■tAeples,  which,  as  they  can  not  be  referred  to  any  other  objeet. 
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point,  as  with  silent  finger,  to  the  sky  and  stars,  and  soraetimea^ 
when  they  reflect  the  brazen  light  of  a  rich  though  rainy  sunset, 
appear  like  a  pyramid  of  flame  burning  heavenward.     I  remem* 
bcr  once,  and  once  only,  to  have  seen  a  spire  in  a  narrow  valley 
of  a  mountainous  country.     The  eflect  was  not  only  mean  but 
ludicrous,  and  reminded  me  against  my  will  of  an  extinguisher  ; 
tbe  close  neigliborhood  of  the  high  mountain,   at  the  foot  of 
wiich  it  stood,  had  so  completely  dwarfed  it,  and  deprived  it  of 
all  connection  with  the  sky  or  clouds.     Forty-six  English  miles 
from  Uuxhaven,  and  sixteen  from  Hamburg,  the  Danish  village 
Vcder  ornaments  the  left  bank  with  its  black  steeple,  and  close 
by  it  is  the  wild   and  pastoral   hamlet  of  Schulau.     Hitherto 
both  the  right  and  left  bank,  green  to  the  very  brink,  and  level 
with  the  river,  resembled  the  shores  of  a  park  canal.     The  trees 
and  houses  were  alike  low,  sometimes  the  low  trees  overtopping 
the  yet  lower  houses,  sometimes  the  low  houses  rising  above  the 
yet  lower  trees.     But  at  Schulau  the  left  bank  rises  at  once  forty 
or  fifty  feet,  and  stares  on  the  river  with  its  perpendicular yi^f^irfc 
of  sand,  thinly  patched  with  tufts  of  green.     The  Elbe  continued 
to  present  a  more  and  more  lively  spectacle  from  the  multitude 
of  fishing  boats  and  the  flocks  of  sea-gulls  wheeling  round  them, 
the  clamorous  rivals  and  companions  of  the  fishermen  ;  till  we 
came  to  Blankaness,  a  most  interesting  village  scattered  amid 
scattered  trees,  over  three  hills  in  three  divisions.     Each  of  the 
three  hills  stares  upon  the  river,  with  faces  of  bar**  sand,  with 
which  the  boats  with  their  bare  poles,  standing  in  files  along  the 
banks,  made  a  sort  of  fantastic  harmony.     Between  each /afrtrftf 
lies  a  green  and  woody  dell,  each  deeper  than  the  other.     In 
short  it  is  a  large  village  made  up  of  individual  cottages,  each 
cottage  in  the  centre  of  its  own  little  wood  or  orchard,  and  each 
with  its  own  separate  path  :  a  village  with  a  labyrinth  of  paths, 
or  rather  a  neighborhood  of  hou.ses  I     It  is  inhabited  by  fisher- 
men and  boat-makers,  the  Blankanese  boats  being  in  great  re- 
quest through  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Elbe.     Here  first  we 
saw  the  spires  of  Hamburg,  and  from  hence,  as  far  as  Altona, 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  is  uncommonly  pleasing,  considered  ai 
the  vicinity  of  an  industrious  and  republican  city — in  that  style 
of  beauty,  or  rather  prettiness,  that  might  tempt  the  citizen  intc 
the  country,  and  yet  gratify  the  taste  which  he  had  acquired  in 
the  town.     Summer-houses  and  Chinese  show-work  are  every* 
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where  scattered  along  the  high  and  green  banks  ;  the  boards  of 
the  farm-houses  Icil  unplastercd  and  gaily  painted  with  groen 
and  yellow  ;  and  scarcely  a  tree  not  cut  into  shapes  and  made 
to  remind  the  human  being  of  his  own  power  and  intelligence 
instead  of  the  wisdom  of  nature.  Still,  however,  these  arc  links 
of  connection  between  town  and  countr)%  and  far  better  than 
the  afTectation  of  tastes  and  enjoyments  for  which  men's  habits 
have  disqualified  them.  Pass  them  by  on  Satuv'days  and  Sun- 
days with  the  burghers  of  Hamburg  smoking  their  pipes,  the 
women  and  children  feasting  in  the  alcoves  of  box  and  yew,  and 
.t  becomes  a  nature  of  its  own.  On  \yednesday,  four  o'clock,  we 
.eft  the  vessel,  and  passing  with  trouble  through  the  huge  ma.sses 
of  shipping  that  seemed  to  choke  the  wide  Elbe  from  Altona  up- 
ward, we  were  at  length  landed  at  the  Boom  House,  Hamburg. 


LETTER  n.     To  a  Lady. 

Ratieburg. 
Meine  licbe  Freundinn, 

See  hota  natural  tlie  German  comes  from  me,  though  I  have 
not  yet  been  six  weeks  in  the  country ! — almost  as  fluently  as 
English  from  my  neighbor  the  Amtsschreiber  (or  public  secre- 
tary) who  as  often  as  we  meet,  though  it  should  be  half  a  dozen 
times  in  the  same  day,  never  fails  to  greet  me  with—**  *  *  dtlam 
your  ploot  unt  eyes,  my  dearest  Engla'^ider  !  vliee  goes  it  /" — 
which  is  certainly  a  proof  of  great  generosity  on  his  part,  these 
words  being  his  whole  stock  of  English.  I  had,  however,  a  bet- 
ter reason  than  the  desire  of  displaying  my  proficiency  :  for  I 
wished  to  put  you  in  good-humor  with  a  language,  from  the  ae* 
quirement  oP  which  I  have  promised  myself  much  edification 
and  the  means  too  of  communicating  a  new  pleasure  to  you  and 
your  sister,  during  our  winter  readings.  And  how  can  I  do  this 
better  than  by  pointing  out  its  gallant  attention  to  the  ladies  ? 
Our  English  aflix,  ess,  is,  I  believe,  confined  either  to  words  de- 
rived from  the  Latin,  as  actress,  directress,  ice,,  or  from  the 
French,  mistress,  ditcliess,  and  the  like.  But  the  GLT.nan,  tnUi 
enables  us  to  designate  the  sex  in  every  possible  relalion  of  Ilia. 
Thus  the  Amtmann's  lady  is  the  Frau  Ajntmanninfk^-^ihe  secr» 
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tary*&  wife  (by-thc-byo  the  liandsomcst  i>vonian  I  have  yot  seen 
in  Gci.many)  in  die  tdlcrlivbMc  Frau  Anitsschrciberinn — tlic 
coloucra  lady,  die  Frau  Obristin^i  or  Colonclinn — and  even  the 
parson's  wife,  die  Frau  Fasforin?t.  But  I  am  especially  pleased 
with  their  Frcundinn^  Avhicli,  unlike  the  arnica  of  the  IlomauSi 
is  seldom  used  but  in  the  best  and  purest  sense.  Kow,  I  know  it 
will  be  said,  that  a  friend  is  already  something  more  tlian  a 
friend,  Nvhen  a  man  feels  an  anxiety  to  express  to  himself  that 
this  friend  is  a  female  ;  but  this  I  deny — in  that  sense  at  least  iu 
vhich  the  objection  will  be  made.  I  would  hazard  the  impeach- 
ment of  heresy,  rather  than  abandon  my  belief  that  there  is  a  sex 
in  our  souls  as  well  as  in  their  perishable  garments  ;  and  he  who 
does  not  feel  it,  never  truly  loved  a  sister — nay,  is  not  capable 
even  of  loving  a  wile  as  she  deserves  to  be  loved,  if  she  indeed 
be  worthy  of  that  holy  name. 

Now  1  know,  my  gentle  friend,  what  you  are  murmuring  to 
youi-self — **  This  is  so  like  him  I  running  away  after  the  first 
bubble,  that  chance  has  blown  ofi'from  the  surface  of  his  fancy ; 
when  one  is  anxious  to  learn  ^vhere  he  is  and  what  he  has  seen." 
Well  then  I  that  I  am  settled  at  Ratzeburg,  with  my  motives  and 

the  particulars  of  my  journey  hither will  inform  you. 

My  first  letter  to  him,  with  which  doubtless  lie  has  edified  your 
whole  fireside,  left  me  safely  landed  at  Hamburg  on  the  Elbe 
Stairs,  at  the  Boom  House.  While  standing  on  the  stairs,  I  was 
amused  by  the  contents  of  the  passage-boat  which  crosses  the 
river  once  or  twice  a  day  from  Hamburg  to  Haarburg.  It  was 
stowed  close  with  all  people  of  all  nations,  in  all  sorts  of  dresses ; 
the  men  all  with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  these  pipes  of  all 
shapes  and  fancies — straight  and  wreathed,  simple  and  complex, 
long  and  short,  cane,  clay,  porcelain,  wood,  tin,  silver,  and  ivory ; 
most  of  them  with  silver  chains  and  silver  bole-covers.  Pipes 
and  boots  are  the  first  universal  characteristic  of  the  male  Ham* 
burgers  that  would  strike  the  eye  of  a  raw  traveller.  But  I  for- 
get my  promise  of  journalizing  as  much  as  possible. — Therefore, 
Scpir.  19//t  Afternoon.  My  companion  who,  you  recollect,  speaks 
the  French  language  with  uinisual  propriety,  had  formed  a  kind 
of  confidential  acquaintance  with  the  emigrant,  who  appeared  to 
be  a  man  of  sense,  and  whose  manners  were  those  of  a  perfect 
gentleman.  He  seemed  about  fifty  or  rather  more.  Whatever 
IB  unpleasant  in  French  manners  from  the  excess  in  the  degree^ 
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had  been  softened  down  by  age  or  afllietion ;  and  ail  that  is  de- 
lightful in  the  kind,  alacrity  and  delicacy  in  little  attentions,  JFc.. 
remained,  and  without  bustle,  gesticulation,  or  disproportionate 
eagerness.  His  demeanor  exhibited  the  minute  philanthropy  of 
a  polished  Frenchman,  tempered  by  the  scibriety  of  the  English 
character  disunited  from  its  reserve.  There  is  something  strangely 
attractive  in  the  character  of  a  gentlcfnan  when  you  apply  the 
word  emphatically,  and  yet  in  that  sense  of  the  term  which  it  is 
more  easy  to  feel  than  to  define.  It  neither  includes  the  posses- 
sion of  high  moral  excellence,  nor  of  necessity  even  the  orna- 
mental graces  of  manner.  I  have  now  in  my  mind's  eye  a  per- 
son whose  life  would  scarcely  stand  scrutiny  even  in  the  court  of 
honor,  much  less  in  'that  of  conscience ;  and  his  manners,  if 
nicely  observed,  would  of  the  two  excite  an  idea  of  awkwardness 
rather  than  of  elegance  :  and  yet  every  one  who  conversed  with 
him  felt  and  acknowledged  the  gentleman.  The  secret  of  the 
matter,  I  believe  to  be  this — we  feel  the  gentlemanly  character 
present  to  us,  whenever,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  social 
intercourse,  the  trivial  not  less  than  the  important,  through  the 
whole  detail  of  his  manners  and  deportment,  and  M'ith  the  case 
of  a  habit,  a  person  shows  respect  to  others  in  such  a  tcay,  as  at 
the  same  time  implies  in  his  own  feelings  an  habitual  and  as- 
sured anticipation  of  reciprocal  respect  from  them  to  himself.  In 
short,  the  gcntlemanhj  character  arises  out  of  the  feeJing  of 
Equality  acting,  as  a  Habit,  yet  flexible  to  the  varieties  of  Rank, 
and  modified  without  being  disturbed  or  superseded  by  them. 
This  description  will  perhaps  explain  to  you  the  ground  cf  one  of 
your  own  remarks,  as  I  was  englishing  to  you  the  interesting 
dialogue  concerning  the  causes  of  the  corruption  of  eloquence. 
**  What  perfect  gentlemen  these  old  Romans  must  have  been  !  I 
was  impressi'd,  I  remember,  with  the  same  feeling  at  the  time  I 
was  reading  a  translation  of  Cicero^s  philosophical  dialogues  and 
of  his  epistolary  correspondence  :  while  in  Pliny's  letters  I  seemed 
to  have  a  diflerent  feeling — he  gave  me  the  notion  of  a  very^Tne 
gentleman."  You  uttered  the  words  as  if  you  had  felt  that  the 
adjunct  had  injured  the  substance  and  the  increased  degn^^ 
altered  the  kind.  Pliny  was  the  courtier  of  an  absolute  monarch 
— Cicero  an  aristocratic  republican.  For  this  reason  the  charac* 
ter  of  gentleman,  in  the  sense  to  which  I  have  confuied  it,  it 
frequent  in  England,  rare  in  France,  and  found,  where  it  is  fbimd, 
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in  ago  or  the  latest  period  of  manhood  ;  \^'hile  in  Germany  the 
character  is  almost  unknown.  But  the  proper  antipode  of  a 
gentleman  is  to  be  sought  for  among  the  Anglo-American  demo- 
crats. 

I  owe  this  digression,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  this  amiable 
Frenchman,  and  of  humiliation  for  myself.  For  in  a  little  con- 
troversy between  us  on  the  subject  of  French  poetr}%  he  made 
me  feel  my  own  ill-behavior  by  the  silent  reproof  of  contrast, 
and  when  I  afterwards  apologized  to  him  for  the  warmth  of  my 
language,  he  answered  me  with  a  cheerful  expression  of  surprise, 
and  an  immediate  compliment,  which  a  gentleman  might  both 
make  with  dignity  and  receive  with  pleasure.  I  was  pleased, 
therefore,  to  find  it  agreed  on,  that  we  should,  if  possible,  take 
up  our  quarters  in  the  same  house.  My  friend  went  with  him 
in  search  of  an  hotel,  and  I  to  deliver  my  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion. 

I  walked  onward  at  a  brisk  pace,  enlivened  not  so  much  by 
any  thing  I  actually  saw,  as  by  the  confused  sense  that  I  was  for 
the  first  time  in  my  lilc  on  the  co?iti?icnt  of  our  planet.  I  seemed 
to  myself  like  a  liberated  bird  that  had  been  hatched  in  an  aviary, 
who  now,  after  his  first  soar  of  freedom,  poises  himself  in  the 
upper  air.  Very  naturally  I  began  to  wonder  at  all  things,  some 
for  being  so  like,  and  some  ibr  being  so  unlike  the  things  in  Eng- 
land— Dutch  women  with  large  umbrella  hats  shooting  out 
half  a  yard  before  them,  with  a  prodigal  plumpness  of  petticoat 
behind — the  women  of  Hamburg  with  caps  plaited  on  the  caul 
with  silver,  or  gold,  or  Iwth,  bordered  romid  with  stiflened  lace 
which  stmd  out  before  their  eyes,  but  not  lower,  so  that  the  eyes 
sparkled  through  it — the  Hanoverian  women  with  the  fore  par* 
of  the  head  bare,  then  a  stifi'  laco  standing  up  like  a  wall  per* 
pendicular  on  the  cap,  and  the  cap  behind  tailed  with  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  ribbon  which  lies  or  tosses  on  the  back : 

"  Tlieir  visiioinies  sceni*d  like  a  gcKKlly  baiiucr 
Spread  in  defiance  of  all  enemies." 

• The  ladies  all  in  English  dresses,  all  rouged,  and  all  with 

had  teeth  :  which  you  notice  instantly  from  their  contrast  to  the 
almost  animal,  too  glossy  mother-of-pearl  whiteness  and  the 
regularity  of  the  teeth  of  the  laughing,  loud-talking  country- 
women and  servant-girls,  who.  with  their  clean  white  stockings 
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and  with  slippers  without  hocl  quarters,  tripped  along  the  dirty 
streets,  as  if  they  were  secured  by  a  charm  from  the  dirt :  with 
a  lightness,  too,  which  surprised  me,  who  had  always  considered 
it  as  one  of  the  annoyances  of  sleeping  in  an  Inn^  that  I  had  to 
clatter  up  stairs  in  a  pair  of  them.  The  streets  narrow;  to  my 
English  nose  sufficiently  ofTensive,  and  explaining  at  first  sight 
tlie  universal  use  of  boots  ;  without  any  appropriate  path  for  tho 
foot-passengers ;  the  gable  ends  of  the  houses  all  towards  tho 
street,  some  in  the  ordinary  triangular  form  and  entire^  as  tho 
botanists  say  ;  but  the  greater  number  notched  and  scolloped 
with  more  than  Chinese  grotcsqucness.  Above  ail,  I  was  struck 
with  the  profusion  of  windows,  so  large  and  so  many,  that  the 
houses  look  ail  glass.  Mr.  Pitt's  window  tax,  with  its  pretty  little 
a(ldUio7ials  sprouting  out  from  it  like  young  toadlets  on  the  back 
of  a  Surinam  toad,  would  certainly  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  Hamburg  houses,  which  have  a  slight  summer  look,  not  in 
keeping  M'ith  their  size,  incongruous  with  the  climate,  and  pre- 
cluding that  feeling  of  retirement  and  self-content,  which  one 
wishes  to  associate  with  a  house  in  a  noisy  city.  But  a  coii.la* 
gration  would,  I  lear,  be  the  previous  requisite  to  the  production 
of  any  architectural  beauty  in  Hamburg  :  for  verily  it  is  a  filthy 
town.  I  moved  on  and  crossed  a  multitude  of  ugly  bridges,  with 
huge  black  deformities  of  water  wheels  close  by  them.  The 
water  intersects  the  city  everywhere,  and  would  have  furnished 
to  the  genius  of  Italy  the  capabilities  of  all  that  is  most  beautiful 
and  magnificent  in  architecture.  It  might  have  been  the  rival 
of  Venice,  and  it  is  huddle  and  ugliness,  stench  and  stagnation. 
The  Jun*:fer  Stieg  (that  is,  Young  Ladies'  Walk),  to  which  my 
letters  directed  me,  made  an  exception.  It  was  a  walk  or^^rom- 
emidc  planted  with  treble  rows  of  elm-trees,  which,  being  yearly 
pruned  and  croppiul,  remain  slim  and  dwarf-like.  This  walk 
occupies  one  side  of  a  square  piece  of  water,  with  many  swans 
on  it  perfectly  tame,  and,  moving  among  tho  SM'ans,  showy 
pleasure-boats  with  ladies  in  them,  rowed  by  their  husbands  or 
lovers.         *  #  #  *  *  *  • 

{So7ne  paragraphs  Juive  been  here  omitted,) 
•  *  V  thus  embarrassed  by  sad  and  solemn  politeness,  still  more 
than  by  broken  English,  it  sounded  like  the  voice  of  an  old  friend 
when  I  beard  the  emigrant's  servant  inquiring  after  roe.     He 
had  come  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  mo  to  our  Iiotel.     Through 
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itroeU  and  streets  I  pre^Rcd  on  as  happy  as  a  child,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  Avith  a  cliildish  expression  of  wonderment  in  my  busy  eyes, 
amused  by  the  wicker  wagons  M'ith  movable  benches  across 
them,  one  behind  the  other  (these  were  the  hackney-coaches) ; 
amused  by  the  sign-boards  of  the  ^hops,  on  which  all  the  articles 
sold  within  are  painted,  and  that  too  very  exactly,  though  in  a 
grotesque  confusion  (a  useful  substitute  for  language  in  this  great 
mart  of  nations) ;  amused  with  the  incessant  tinkling  of  the  shop 
atid  house-door  bells,  the  bell  hanging  over  each  door,  and  struck 
with  a  small  iron  rod  at  every  entrance  and  exit ; — and  finally, 
amused  by  looking  in  at  the  wiudows,  as  I  passed  along ;  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  drinking  coflec  or  playing  cards,  and  the 
gentlemen  all  smtiking.  I  M'ished  mynclf  a  painter,  that  I  might 
have  sent  you  a  sketch  of  one  of  tlie  card  parties.  The  long  piiH5 
of  one  gentleman  rested  on  the  table,  its  bowl  half  a  yard  from 
his  mouth,  fuming  like  a  censer  by  the  fisli-pool — the  other  ^{:n» 
tleman,  who  M'as  dealing  tlie  cardr^,  and  of  course  had  both 
hands  em])loycd,  held  his  pipe  in  his  teeth,  M'hich  hanging  down 
between  his  knees,  smoked  liesidc  his  nnkles.  Ifogartli  himself 
never  dn*w  a  more  ludirrous  distortion  both  of  altitude  and  phys* 
iognomy,  than  this  ullori  occasioned  :  nor  was  there  wanting  be* 
side  it  one  of  those  beautiful  female  faces  which  the  same  lIo< 
garth,  in  whom  the  satirist  never  extinguished  that  love  of  beauty 
which  belonged  to  liim  as  a  poet,  so  often  and  so  gladly  intro- 
duces, as  tlie  central  figure,  in  a  crowd  of  humorous  deformities, 
which  figure  (sucli  is  the  power  of  true  genius !)  neither  acts, 
nor  is  vicant  to  act  as  a  contrast ;  but  difluses  through  all,  and 
over  each  of  the  group,  a  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  human 
kindness  ;  and,  even  when  the  attention  is  no  longer  consciously 
directed  to  the  cause  of  this  feeling,  still  blends  its  tenderness 
with  our  laughter  :  and  thus  prevents  the  instructive  merriment 
at  the  v'hims  of  nature  or  the  foibles  or  humors  of  our  fellow-men 
from  degenerating  into  the  heart  poison  of  contempt  or  hatred. 

Our  liotcl  DIE  WILDE  MAN  (the  sign  of  which  was  no  bad  like- 
ness of  the  landlord,  who  had  ingrafted  on  a  very  grim  face  a 
restless  grin,  that  was  at  every  man*s  service,  and  which  indeed, 
like  an  actor  rehearsing  to  himself,  he  kept  playing  in  cxpccta* 
lion  of  an  occasion  for  it) — neither  our  hotel,  I  say,  nor  its  land- 
lord were  of  the  genteelest  class.  But  it  has  one  great  advantage 
for  a  stranger,  by  being  in  the  market-place,  and  the  next  neigh* 
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bor  of  the  huge  church  of  St.  Nicholas  :  a  church  witk.  4hoj»  and 
houses  built  up  against  it,  out  of  which  teem  and  tcarts  its  high 
massy  steeple  rises,  nccklaccd  near  the  top  with  a  round  of  largo 
gilt  balls.     A  better  pole-star  could  scarcely  be  desired.     Long 
shall  I  retain  the  impression  made  on  my  mind  by  the  awful 
echo,  so  loud  and  long  and  tremulous,  of  the  deej)-toned  clock 
within  this  church,  which  awoke  me  at  two  in  the  morning  from 
a  distressful  dream,  occasioned,  I  believe,  by  the  feather-bed,  which 
is  used  here  instead  of  bed-clothes.     I  will  rather  carry  my  blan- 
ket about  with  me  like  a  wild  Indian,  than  submit  to  this  abom- 
inable custom.     Our  emigrant  acquaintance  was,  we  found,  an 
intimate  friend  of  tlie  celebrated  Abb6  do  Lisle  :  and  from  tha 
lar^'e  Ibrtuno  wliieli  he  possessed  under  the  m.-^iarchy,  liad  res- 
cued Kuflieient  not  only  for  independence,  but  for  resjicct ability. 
He  had  oflended  some  of  his  fellow-emigrants  in  London,  whom 
he  had  obliged  with  considerable  sums,  by  a  refusal  to  make  fur- 
ther advances,  and  in  consequence  of  their  intrigues  had  received 
an  order  to  quit  the  kingdom.     I  thought  it  one  proof  of  his  in- 
nocence, that  lie  attached  no  blame  either  to  the  alien  act,  or  to 
the  miniHter  who  had  exerted  it  againnt  him  ;  and  a  still  greater, 
that  ho  spoke  of  London  with  rapture,  and  of  his  favorite  niece, 
who  had  married  and  settled  in  England,  M'ith  all  the  fervor  and 
all  the  pride  of  a  ibnd  parent.     A  man  sent  by  force  out  of  a 
countr}',  obliged  to  sell  out  of  the  stocks  at  a  great  loss,  and  ex- 
iled from  those  pleasures  and  that  style  of  society  which  habit 
had  rendered  essential  to  his  happiness,  whose  predominant  feel- 
ings were  yet  all  of  a  private  nature,  resentment  for  friendship 
outraged,  and  anguish  for  domestic  affections  interrupted — such  a 
man,  I  think,  I  could  dare  warrant  guiltless  o(  espionage  in  any 
service,  most  of  all  in  that  of  the  present  French  Directory.     He 
spoke  with  ecstacy  of  Paris  under  the  Monarchy  :  and  yet  the 
particular  facts,  which  made  up  his  description,  Icfl  as  deep  a 
conviction  on  my  mind,  of  French  worthlcssuess,  as  his  omu  tale 
had  done  of  emigrant  ingratitude.    Since  my  arrival  in  Germany, 
I  have  not  met  a  single  person,  even  among  those  who  abhor  the 
Revolution,  that  spoke  with  favor,  or  even  charity,  of  the  French 
emigrants.     Tliough  the  belief  of  their  influcuce  in  the  organi* 
zation  of  this  disastrous  war  (from  the  horrors  of  which.  North 
Germany  deems  itself  only  reprisvcd,  not  secured),  may  have 
some  share  in  the  general  aversion  with  which  they  are  regarded 
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yet  I  am  deeply  persuaded  that  the  far  greater  part  is  owing  to 
their  own  profligacy,  to  tlieir  treachery  and  hard-heartedness  to 
each  other,  and  the  domestic  misery  or  corrupt  principles  which 
8o  many  bf  them  have  carried  into  the  families  of  their  protcet- 
ors.  My  licart  dilated  with  honest  pride,  as  I  recalled  to  mind 
the  stern  yet  amiable  characters  of  the  English  patriots,  who 
sought  reluge  on  the  Continent  at  the  Restoration  !  0  let  not 
our  civil  war  under  the  first  Charles  be  paralleled  with  the 
French  revolution  I  In  the  former,  the  chalice  overflowed  f^om 
excess  of  principle ;  in  the  latter,  from  the  fermentation  of  the 
dregs  I  The  former,  was  a  civil  war  betM'cen  the  virtues  and 
virtuous  prejudices  of  the  two  parties ;  the  latter,  between  the 
vices.  The  Venetian  glass  of  the  French  monarchy  shivered  and 
flew  asunder  with  the  working  of  a  double  poison. 

Sr/>/.  20th.  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Klojistock,  the  broth*  f  of 
the  poet,  who  again  introduced  me  to  professor  Ebeling,  an  intel- 
ligent and  lively  man,  though  deaf:  so  deaf,  indeed,  that  it  was 
a  painful  effort  to  talk  with  him,  as  we  were  obliged  to  drop  all 
our  pearls  into  a  huge  ear-trumpet.  From  this  courteous  and 
kind-hearted  man  of  letters  (I  hope,  the  German  literati  iu  gen- 
eral may  resemble  this  first  specimen),  I  heard  a  tolerable  kalian 
pun,  and  an  interesting  anecdote.  When  Bonaparte  vas  in 
Italy,  Iiaving  been  irritated  by  some  instance  of  perfidy,  he  said 
in  a  loud  and  vehement  tone,  iu  a  public  company — **  Tis  a  true 
proverb,  gU  Itnlicvii  Uittl  ladronV — (that  is,  the  Italians  all 
plunderers),  A  lady  had  the  courage  to  reply,  **  i\«;i  tutti; 
ma  BuoxA  parte,"  {not  all,  but  a  good  ])art,  or  Buofiajxirte), 
This,  I  confess,  sounded  to  tny  ears,  as  one  of  the  many  good 
things  that  viight  have  bee?i  said.  The  anecdote  is  more  valu- 
able ;  for  it  instances  the  ways  and  means  of  French  insinuation. 
Hoche  had  received  much  information  concerning  the  face  of  the 
country  from  a  map  of  imusual  fulness  and  accuracy,  the  maker 
of  which,  he  heard,  resided  at  Diisseldorf.  At  the  storming  of 
Diisseldorf  by  the  French  army,  lloclie  previously  ordered,  that 
the  house  and  property  of  this  man  should  be  preserved,  and  in« 
trusted  the  performance  of  the  order  to  an  officer  on  whose  troop 
ho  could  rely.  Finding  afterwards,  that  the  man  had  escaped 
before  the  storming  commenced,  Iloche  exclaimed,  "  He  had  no 
reason  to  flee !  ^It  is/or  such  men,  not  against  them,  that  the 
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F^nch  nation  makes  war,  and  consents  to  shed  the  blood  of  its 
children."    You  remember  Milton's  sonnet — 

*'  The  great  Enmtbian  coaqueror  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarus  when  temple  and  tower 
Went  to  the  ground" • 

Now  though  the  Diisseklorf  map-maker  may  stand  in  the  saoM 
relation  to  the  Thcbau  bard,  as  tho  snail,  that  marks  its  path  07 
lines  of  film  ou  the  wall  it  creeps  over,  to  the  eagle  that  soars 
sunward  and  beats  the  tempest  with  its  wings  ;  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow,  that  tlio  Jacobin  of  France  may  not  be  as  valiant  a 
general  and  as  good  a  politician,  as  the  madm^a  of  Maccdon. 

From  Professor  Ebcling's  Mr.  Klopstock  accompanied  my 
friend  and  me  to  his  own  house,  where  I  saw  a  fine  bust  of  his 
brother.  There  was  a  solemn  and  heavy  greatness  in  his  coun- 
tenance, which  corresj)onded  to  my  preconceptions  of  his  style  and 
genius. — I  saw  there,  likewise,  a  very  fine  portrait  of  Lessing, 
whoso  works  are  at  present  the  chief  object  of  my  admiration. 
His  eyes  were  uncommonly  like  mine,  if  any  thing,  rather  larger 
and  more  prominent.  But  the  lower  part  of  his  face  and  his  nose 
— 0  what  an  exquisite  expression  of  elegance  and  sensibility  !— 
There  apjicared  no  depth,  weight,  or  comprehensiveness  in  tho 
forehead. — The  whole  face  seemed  to  say,  that  Lessing  was  a 
man  of  quick  and  voluptuous  feelings  ;  of  an  active  but  light 
fancy  ;  acute  ;  yet  acute  not  in  the  observation  of  actual  life,  but 
in  the  arrangements  and  management  of  tho  ideal  world,  that  is, 
in  taste,  and  in  metaphysics.  I  assure  you,  that  I  wrote  these 
very  words  in  my  memorandum-book  with  the  portrait  before  my 
eyes,  and  when  I  knew  nothing  of  Lessing  but  his  name,  and 
that  he  was  a  German  writer  of  eminence. 

We  consumed  two  hours  and  more  over  a  bad  dinner,  at  the 
table  cThdtc.  **  Patience  at  a  German  ordmary^  smiling  at  time" 
The  Germans  are  the  worst  cooks  in  Europe.  There  is  placed 
for  every  two  persons  a  bottle  of  common  wine — Rhenish  and 
Claret  alternately  ;  but  in  the  houses  of  the  opulent,  during  the 
many  and  long  intervals  of  tho  dinner,  the  servants  hand  round 
glasses  of  richer  wines.  At  the  Lord  of  Culpin*s  they  came  in 
this  order.  Burgundy — Madeira — Port — Frontiniac — ^Pacchia* 
retti — Old  Hock — Mountain — Champagne — Hock  again— Bishops 

•  r^^iia^t  vili.     "  Captain^  or  Co^one!,  or  Knight  in  amuL"] 
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and  lastly,  Punch.  A  tolerable  quantum,  methinks  !  The  last 
dish  at  the  ordinary,  viz.  elices  of  roast  pork  (for  all  the  larger 
dishes  are  brought  in,  cut  up,  and  first  handed  round;  and  then 
set  on  the  table),  with  stewed  prunes  and  other  sweet  fruits,  and 
this  followed  by  cheese  and  butler,  with  plates  of  apples,  re- 
minded me  of  Shakspeare,^  and  Shakspeare  put  it  in  my  head  to 
[ro  lo  the  French  comedy. 

•         *         # 

£less  me  !  why  it  is  worse  than  our  modern  English  plays !  The 
first  act  informed  me,  that  a  conrt-martial  is  to  be  held  on  a 
Count  Vatron,  who  had  drawn  his  sword  on  the  Colonel,  his 
brother-in-law.  The  oflicers  plead  in  his  behalf — in  vain  I  His 
wife,  the  Coloners  si.<ter,  pleads  with  most  tempestuous  agonies 
— in  vain  I  She  falls  into  hysterics,  and  faints  away,  to  the 
dropping  of  the  inner  curtain  I  In  the  second  act  sentence  of 
death  is  passed  on  the  Count — his  wife,  as  frantic  and  hysteric  as 
before  ;  more  so  (good  industrious  creature  !)  she  could  not  be. 
The  third  and  last  act,  the  wife  still  frantic,  very  frantic  indeed ! 
— the  soldiers  just  about  to  fire,  the  handkerchief  actually  drop- 
ped ;  when  reprieve  I  reprieve  I  is  heard  from  behind  the  scenes : 
and  in  comes  Prince  Somebody,  pardons  the  Count,  and  the  wife 
i>  still  frantic,  only  with  joy  ;  that  was  all  I 

0  dear  lady !  this  is  one  of  the  cases,  in  which  laughter  is 
followed  by  melancholy  :  for  such  is  the  kind  of  drama,  which  is 
now  substituted  everywhere  for  Shakspeare  and  Racine.  You 
well  know,  that  I  ofler  violence  to  my  own  feelings  in  joining 
these  names.  But  however  meanly  I  may  think  of  the  French 
serious  drama,  even  in  its  most  perfect  specimens  ;  and  with 
whatever  right  I  may  complain  of  its  perpetual  falsification  of 
the  language,  and  of  the  connections  and  transitions  of  thought, 
which  Nature  has  appropriated  to  states  of  passion  ;  still,  how- 
ever, the  French  tragedies  are  consistent  works  of  art,  and  the 
olTspring  of  great  intellectual  power.  Preserving  a  fitness  in  the 
parts,  and  a  harmony  in  the  whole,  they  form  a  nature  of  their 
own,  thougb  a  false  nature.     Still  they  excite  the  minds  of  the 

*  ^*  Slender.  I  bruised  my  shiu  with  pLiying  with  sword  and  dnggcr  for 
a  dish  of  stewed  prunes,  and  by  my  troth  I  can  not  abide  the  smell  of  Lot 
meat  since." — So  again,  Evans.  *'  I  will  make  an  end  of  my  dinner  :  there*! 
pippins  and  cheese  to  come.*'  [Merry  Wfves  of  Windsor.  Act  i.  sc^  1,  and 
Ml  2  -a  0.] 
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upcctaton  to  active  thought,  to  a  striving  after  ideal  exoellenee. 
The  soul  is  not  stupefied  into  mere  sensations  by  a  worthless  sym- 
pathy with  our  own  ordinary  suflerings,  or  an  empty  cariosity  for 
the  surprising,  undignified  by  the  language  or  the  situations  which 
awo  and  delight  the  imagination.     What  (I  would  ask  of  the 
croM'd,  that  presp  forward  to  the  pantomimic  tragedies  and  M'eep- 
ing  comedies  of  Kotzcbue  and  his  imitators*),  what  are  you  seek 
ing  ?     Is  it  comedy  ?     But  in  the  comedy  of  Shakspeare  and 
Moliere  the  more  accurate  the  knowledge,  and  the  more  pro- 
foundly I  think,  the  greater  is  the  satisfaction  that  mingles  with 
my  laughter.     For  though  the  qualities  which  these  writers  por- 
tray are  ludicrous  indeed,  either  from  the  kind  or  the  excess,  and 
exquisitely  ludicrous,  yet  are  they  the  natural  growth  of  the  hu- 
man n.ind,  and  such  as,  with  more  or  less  change  in  the  drapery, 
I  can  apply  to  my  own  heart,  or  at  least   to  whole  classes  of 
my  fellcw-croatures.     How  often   are  not  the  moralist  and  the 
metaphysician  obliged  for  the  happiest  illustrations  of  general 
truths  and  the  subordinate  laws  of  human  thought  and  action 
to  quotatio».s,  not  only,  from  the  tragic  characters,  but  equally 
from  the  Ja^ues,  Falstaff,  and  even  from  the  fools  and  clowns  of 
Shakspeare,  or  from  the  Miser,  Hj-pochondriast,  and  Hypocrite, 
of  Moliere !     Qay  not,  that  I  am  recommending  abstractions :  for 
these  class-characteristics,  which  constitute  the  instructivcness  of 
a  character,  are  so  modified  and  particularized  in  each  person  of 
the  Shaksperian  Drama,  that  life  itself  does  not  excite  more  dis- 
tinctly that  sense  of  individuality  M'liich  belongs  to  real  exist- 
ence.    Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  one  of  the  essential  proper- 
ties of  geometry  is  not  less  essential  to  dramatic  excellence,  and 
(if  I  may  mention  his  name  without  {ledantry  to  a  lady)  Aristotle 
has  accordingly  required  of  the  poet  an  involution  of  the  univer- 
sal in  the  individual.     The  chief  diflerenccs  are,  that  in  geometry 
it  is  the  universal  truth  itself,  which  is  uppermost  in  tho  con- 
sciousness, in  poetry  the  individual  form  in  which  the  truth  is 
clothed.     With  the  ancients,  and  not  less  with  the  elder  drama- 
tists of  England   and  France,  both  comedy  and  tragedy  wen 
considered  as  kinds  of  poetr}\     They  neither  sought  in  comedy 
to  make  us  laugh  merely,  much  less  to  make  us  laugh  by  wry 
faces,  accidents  of  jargon,  slang  phrases  for  the  day,  or  the  cloth- 
ing of  common-place  morals  in  metaphors  drawn  from  the  shops 
*  [Sec  note  at  the  end  of  thi^  letter.] 
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or  mechanic  occupations  of  their  characters ;  nor  did  they  oon* 
descend  in  tragedy  to  wheedle  away  tlio  applause  of  the  specta- 
tors, by  representing  before  them  fac-similes  of  their  own  mean 
selves  in  all  their  existing  meanness,  or  to  work  on  their  sluggish 
sympathies  by  a  pathos  not  a  whit  more  respectable  than  the 
^iiaudlin  tears  of  drunkenness.  Their  tragic  scenes  were  meant 
to  allect  us  indeed,  but  M'itliin  tlio  bounds  of  pleasure,  and  in 
^jiiion  with  the  activity  both  of  our  undrrstiiuding  and  imagina- 
tion. They  wished  to  trannport  the  mind  to  a  sense  of  its  possi- 
ble greatness,  and  to  implant  the  germs  of  that  greatness  during 
the  temporary  oblivion  of  the  worthless  ''thing,  we  are"  and  of 
the  ])eculiar  state,  in  wliich  each  man  Juippens  to  be  ;  suspend- 
ing our  individual  recollections,  and  lulling  them  to  sleep  amid 
the  music  of  nobler  thou^rhts. 

Hold! — (methinks  I  hear  the  spokesman  of  the  crowd  reply, 
and  we  will  listen  to  him.  I  am  the  plaiiitiff,  and  he  the  defen- 
dant.) 

Defendant.  Hold  !  are  not  our  modern  sentimental  playi 
filled  with  the  best  Christian  morality? 

Plaintiff.  Yes  !  just  as  much  of  it,  and  just  that  part  of  it, 
wliich  you  can  exercise  without  a  single  Christian  virtue — with- 
out asiugle  sacrifice  that  is  really  ])ainiul  to  you  ! — just  as  much 
as  Jlattcn  you,  sends  you  away  jileasod  with  your  own  hearts, 
and  quite  reconciled  to  your  vices,  which  can  never  bo  tliought 
very  ill  of,  when  they  keep  such  good  company,  and  walk  hand 
in  hand  with  so  much  compassion  and  generosity ;  adulation  so 
loathsome,  that  you  would  spit  in  the  man's  face  who  dared  oiTer 
it  to  you  in  a  private  company,  unless  you  interpreted  it  as  in- 
sulting irony,  you  appropriate  with  infinite  satisfaction,  when  you 
share  tlie  garbage  with  the  whole  stye,  and  gobble  it  out  of  a 
common  trough.  No  Ca?sar  must  pace  your  boards — no  Antony, 
no  royal  Dane,  no  Orestes,  no  Andromache  I — 

D.  No  :  or  as  few  of  them  as  possible.  What  has  a  plain 
citizen  of  London,  or  Hamburg,  to  do  with  your  kings  and  queens, 
and  your  old  school-boy  Pagan  heroes?  Besides,  every  body 
knows  tho  stories  :  and  what  curiosity  can  we  feel 

P.  What,  Sir,  not  for  the  man?ier  ? — ^not  for  the  delightful 
language  of  the  poet  ? — not  for  the  situations,  the  action  and  re- 
action  of  the  passions  ? 

D.  You  are  hasty,  Sir !  the  only  curiosity,  we  feel,  is  in  the 
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tftoiy :  and  how  can  we  bo  anxious  conocrninj^  the  end  of  a  play, 
or  be  surprised  by  it,  when  we  know  how  it  will  turn  out  ? 

P.  Your  panlou,  for  having  iuterrupled  you  I  we  now  under- 
stand  each  other.     You  seek  then,  in  a  tragedy,  which  wise  men 
of  old  held  for  the  highest  eflbrt  of  human  genius,  the  same 
gratification,  as  that  you  receive  from  a  new  novel,  the  last  6cr^ 
man  mmnnce,  and  other  dniuties  of  the  day,  which  can  bo  en- 
joyinl  but  once.     If  you  carry  these  feelings  to  the  sister  art  of 
Painting,  Slichael  Angelo*8   Sixtino  Chapel,  and  tho  Scripture 
Gallery  of  Ilaphael  can  expect  no  favor  fn»m  you.     You  know 
all  about  them  beforehand ;  and  are.  doubtless,  more  familiar 
vith  the  subjects  of  thot^e  paintings,  than  with  the  tragic  tales 
of  the  historic  or  heroic  ages.     There  is  a  consistency,  therefore, 
in  your  preference  of  contemjwrary  writers :  for  the  great  men  of 
former  times,  those  at  least  who  were  deemcil  great  by  our  an- 
eestors,  sought  so  little  to  gratify  this  kind  of  curiosity,  that  they 
seemed  to  have  regarded  the  sfon/  in  a  not  much  higher  light, 
than  the  painter  regards  his  canvass  :  as  that  on,  not  by,  which 
they  were  to  display  their  appropriate  excellence.     No  "work,  le- 
sembling  a  tale  or  romance,  can  well  show  less  variety  of  inTcu- 
tion  in  tlie  incidents,  or  less  anxiety  in  weaving  them  together, 
than  the  Don  QrixoTK  of  Cervantes.     Its  admirers  feel  the  dis- 
position to  go  back  and  re-pcniso  some  preceding  chapter,  at  least 
ten  times  for  once  that  they  find  any  eagerness  to  hurry  forwards : 
or  open  the  book  on  those  parts  which  they  best  recollect,  even  as 
wo  visit  those  friends  ollencst  whom  we  love  most,  and  M*ith 
whose  characters  and  actions  wo  are  the  most  intimately  acquaint- 
ed.    In  the  divine  Ariosto  (as  his  countrj'men  call  this,  their 
darling  poet),  I  question  whether  there  be  a  single  tale  of  his  own 
invention,  or  the  elements  of  which,  were  not  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  **  old  romance."     I  will  pass  by  the  ancient  Greeks^ 
who  thought  it  even  necessarj-  to  the  fable  of  a  tragedy,  that  ita 
substance  should  be  previously  known.     That  there  had  been  at 
least  fifty  tragedies  with  the  same  title,  would  be  one  of  the  mo- 
tives which  determined  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  in  the  choice  of 
Electra,  as  a  subject.     But  Milton — 

D.  Aye  Milton,  indeed  ! — but  do  not  Dr.  Johnson  and  other 
great  men  tell  us,  that  nobody  now  reads  Milton  but  as  a  task? 

P.  So  much  the  \vorse  for  them,  of  whom  this  can  be  truly 
laid!     But  why  then  do  you  pretend  to  admire  Shakspeare^ 
VOL.  111.  Z 
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The  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  his  dramas  were,  as  far  as  the 
names  and  the  main  incidents  arc  concerned,  already  stock  plays. 
All  the  stories,  at  least,  on  which  they  arc  built,  pre-existed  in 
the  chronicles,  ballads,  or  translations  of  contemporary  or  preccd- 
ng  English  writers.  Why,  I  repeat,  do  you  pretend  to  admire 
Shakspeare  ?  Is  it,  perhaps,  that  you  only  2)rclcnfl  to  admire 
him  ?  However,  as  once  for  all,  you  have  dismissed  the  well- 
known  events  and  personages  of  histor}',  or  the  epic  muse,  what 
have  you  taken  in  their  stead  ?  Whom  has  your  tragic  mnso 
armed  with  her  howl  and  dagger  ?  the  sentimental  muse  1  should 
have  said,  M-hom  you  have  seated  in  the  throne  of  tragedy  ? 
What  heroes  has  she  reared  on  her  buskins  ? 

1).  0  I  our  good  friends  and  next-door  neighbors — honest  trades- 
men, valiant  tars,  high-spirited  half-pay  officers,  philanthropic 
Jews,  virtuous  courtesans,  tender-hearted  braziers,  and  sentimen* 
tal  ratcatchers! — (a  little  bluff  or  so,  but  all  our  very  generous, 
tender-hearted  characters  are  a  little  rude  or  misanthropic,  and 
all  our  misanthro]>es  very  tender-hearted.) 

P.  But  I  pray  you,  friend,  in  what  actions  great  or  interesting 
can  such  men  be  engaged  ? 

D.  They  give  away  a  great  deal  of  money  ;  find  rich  dowries 
for  young  men  and  maidens  who  have  all  other  good  qualities : 
they  browbeat  lords,  baronets,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  (for  they 
are  as  bold  as  Hector  I) — they  rescue  stage-coaches  at  the  instant 
they  are  falling  down  precipices  ;  carry  away  infants  in  the  sight 
of  oj>posing  armies;  and  some  of  our  performers  act  a  muscular 
able-bodied  man  to  such  perfection,  that  our  dramatic  poets,  who 
always  have  the  actors  in  their  eye,  seldom  fail  to  make  theii 
iavorite  male  character  as  strong  as  Samson.  And  then  they 
take  such  prodigious  leaps  I  !  And  what  is  done  on  the  stage  ia 
more  striking  even  than  M'hat  is  acted.  I  once  remember  such  a 
deafening  explosion,  that  I  could  not  hear  a  word  of  the  play  for 
half  an  act  after  it :  and  a  little  real  gunpowder  being  set  fire  to 
at  the  same  time,  and  smelt  by  all  the  spectators,  the  naturalness 
of  the  scene  was  quite  astonishing  I 

P.  But  how  can  you  connect  with  such  men  and  such  actiont 
that  dependence  of  thousands  on  the  fate  of  one,  which  gives  st 
lofty  an  interest  to  the  personages  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  Greek 
Tragedians  ?  How  can  you  connect  with  them  that  sublimest  of 
all  feelings,  the  power  of  destiny  and  the  controlling  might  of 
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heaven,  which  seems  to  elevate  the  characters  which  sink  beneath 
its  irresistible  blow  ? 

D.  0  mere  fancies  !  We  seek  and  find  on  the  present  sta^ 
our  own  wants  and  passions,  our  oM^n  vexations,  losses  and  em- 
barrassments. 

r.  It  is  your  own  poor  pettifogging  nature  then,  which  you  de> 
sire  to  have  represented  before  you  ? — not  human  nature  in  its 
height  and  vigor  ?  But  surely  you  might  find  the  former  with 
all  its  joys  and  sorrows,  more  conveniently  in  your  own  houses 
and  parishes. 

D.  True  !  but  hero  comes  a  difierence.  Fortune  is  blind,  but 
the  poet  has  his  eyes  open,  and  is  besides  as  complaisant  as  for- 
tune is  capricious.  He  makes  ever)' thing  turn  out  exactly  as  we 
would  wish  it.  He  gratifies  us  by  representing  those  as  hateful 
or  contemptible  whom  we  hate  and  wish  to  despise. 

P.  (aside.)  That  is,  he  gratifies  your  envy  by  libelling  your 
sui>erior.s. 

I).  He  makes  all  those  precise  moralists,  who  aflect  to  be  bet- 
ter than  their  neighbors,  turn  out  at  last  abject  hypocrites,  traitorsi 
and  hard-hearted  villains ;  and  your  men  of  spirit,  who  take  their 
girl  and  their  glass  with  equal  freedom,  prove  the  true  men  of 
honor,  and  (that  no  part  of  the  audience  may  remain  unsatisfied) 
reform  in  the  last  scene,  and  leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  the 
ladies,  that  they  will  make  most  faithful  and  excellent  husbands : 
though  it  does  seem  a  pity,  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  get  rid 
of  qualities  which  had  made  them  so  interesting  I  Besides,  the 
poor  become  rich  all  at  once  ;  and  in  the  final  matrimonial 
choice  the  opulent  and  high-born  themselves  are  made  to  confess, 
that  viPwTUE  IS  THE  only  true  nodility,  and  that  a  lovely 

WOMAN  IS  A  DOWRY  OF  HERSELF  I  I 

P.  Excellent !  But  you  have  forgotten  those  brilliant  flashes 
of  loyalty,  those  patriotic  praises  of  the  King  and  Old  England, 
which,  especially  if  conveyed  in  a  metaphor  from  the  ship  or  tho 
shop,  so  often  solicit  and  so  unfailingly  receive  the  public  plaudit ! 
I  give  your  prudence  credit  for  the  omission.  For  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  your  drama  is  a  moral  and  intellectual  Jacobinism  of  \\\u 
most  dangerous  kinil,  and  those  common-place  rants  of  loyalty 
are  no  better  than  hypocrisy  in  your  playwrights,  and  your  own 
sympathy  with  them  a  gross  self-delusion.  For  the  whole  secret 
of  dramatic  popularity  consists  with  you  in  the  confusion. and  sub- 
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version  of  the  natural  order  of  things,  their  causes  and  their  eC 
iects  ;  in  the  excitement  of  surprise,  by  representinf^  the  qualities 
of  liberality,  refined  feeling,  and  a  nice  sense  of  honor  (those  things 
rather  which  pass  among  you  for  such)  in  persons  and  in  classes 
of  life  where  experience  teaches  us  least  to  expect  them  ;  and  in 
rewarding  with  all  the  sympathies,  that  are  the  dues  of  virtue, 
those  criminals  whom  law,  reason,  and  religion  have  excom- 
municated from  our  esteem  I 

And  now — good  night  I  Truly  I  I  might  have  written  this  last 
sheet  without  having  gone  to  Germany ;  but  I  fancied  myself 
talking  to  you  by  your  own  fire-side,  and  can  you  think  it  a  small 
pleasure  to  me  to  forget  now  and  then,  that  I  am  7Wt  there  ? 
Besides,  you  and  my  other  good  friends  have  made  up  your 
minds  to  me  as  I  am,  and  from  whatever  place  I  write  you  will 
expect  that  part  of  my  **  Travels"  will  consist  of  the  excursions 
'n  my  own  mind. 

'*  Kotzehue  and  hh  imitatort^    Note, 

[Kotzcbue  was  born  May  8d,  1761,  at  Weimar,  assassinated  at  Manlieim, 
ts  being  a  "  fod  to  frce<lom  and  too  great  a  friend  to  Russia,"  his  adopted 
xmntry,  March  11th,  1819.  llii»  father,  a  counsellor  of  legation,  died  early, 
uid  loft  him  to  the  sole  caro  of  the  young  widuw  his  mother,  whoso  mind 
^eeins  to  have  niouldcd  his  so  far  as  early  influences  could  mould  it. 

•*  Aect»r<ling  t«>  my  judgnieiit,"  says  Mr.  Tayl<»r  in  his  survey  of  German 
Poetry,  "Kotzcbue  i:*  the  greatest  dnuimtic  genius  that  Europe  has  evolved 
fince  Shakspcare.  In  the  hundred-fold  variety  of  his  effusions  are  compre* 
bended  plays  of  every  form:  farces, — meloilrama, — mixt  or  sentimental 
dramas,  Misanihropy  iivd  Jiepetitance  (known  on  our  staj^e  as  The  Stranger) 
T!ie  Natural  Son,  ifec. — ^Iiouselmld  traj^edies,— classicsd  tragedies — and 
especially  that  vnHter  and  more  diflicult  form  of  art,  which  may  best  be  de- 
nominated the|^)thic  tra!^e<ly,  of  which  Shakspearc^s  ^faeb^th,m\i\  Schiller's 
Wilhelm  Tilir  (Maclx'th  and— llWi^/wi  Tell!)  "arc  perhaps  the  noblest 
specimens,  but  of  which  Kotzcbue  has  added  a  full  9c<»rc  to  the  dramatic 
repertory  of  Europe:  Virgin  of  the  Sun,  Spaniards  in  Peru,  Count  of  Bur* 
gytndi/,  Guntavns  Vasa,**  dec,  tkc 

Mr.  Carlyle  thinks  that  this  play  wright  has  added  nothinc^  to  the  dramatio 
repertory  of  Eur<»pc.  ••  Kotzebue,"  says  hf,  in  his  animated  lleview  of  the 
Survey, — "Kotzcbue,  whom  all  nations  and  kindreds  and  ton^^ues  and 
|)eoples,  his  own  people  the  foremost,  after  playing  with  him  for  some 
ffxilish  hour,  have  swept  out  of  doors  as  a  lifeless  bundle  of  dyed  rags,  is 
here  scientifically  cxamincil,  measuretl,  pulse-felt,  and  pronounced  to  be  living 
and  a  divinity.**  "  Such  is  the  table,"  says  he,  after  giving  a  sarcastic  sketch 
of  one  of  his  plays,  "which  Mr.  Taylor  has  spread  for  Pilgrims  in  the  Prose 
AVihlerne&H  of  Life:  thus  does  he  sit  like  a  kind  host  ready  to  carve;  and 
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thougli  the  Tiandt  and  beyerage  are  but  as  it  were,  stewed  furlie^  Yamouth 
herriugs,  aud  bffte  ruin,  praises  them  as  '  stimuUmt^*  and  oourteouslj  presses 
the  uuiverse  to  fall  to." 

This  is  substantiallj  the  same  doetrioe  as  that  of  my  Father's  first  Letter 
from  Germany,  which  I  believe  to  be  unexoeptioDable,  though  I  doubt 
whetlicr  the  application  of  it  to  Kotsebue  has  not  been  a  little  too  sweeptog. 
I  stick  to  the  principle  of  giving  Old  Nick  his  due  and  d  forttori  all  whom 
the  world  associates  with  him.  The  genius  of  Kc  taebue  was  a  theatrical 
rather  than  a  dramatic  genius,  and  hence  its  products  were  in  their  nature 
transitory,  though  I  can  not  agree  with  Mr.  Taylor  that  "a//  comedies  are 
local  and  transient.**  llie  Present  lends  her  mo$t  powerful  aid  to  those  who 
rely  upon  her  aid  alone,  and  pay  no  homage  to  the  Permanent  I  should 
think  that  Kotzobue  was  as  grout  a  master  of  stage  eifoct,  as  Whitfield  of 
effect  in  the  pulpit,  and  was  as  warm  an  enthusiast  in  his  lower  vocation  as 
the  field-preaclicr  in  his  loftier  one :  it  may  be  seen  from  his  autobiography, 
of  which  Mr.  Taylor  gives  an  interesting  ttbridn;ment,  how  from  his  earliest 
years  a  pa.<%sion  for  the  repreMutable  vraa  nourished  in  him  rather  than  a  love 
of  literature ;  how  he  came  to  be  a  great  scene-painter  and  adapted  his  pi<i 
tures  to  pit  and  boxes  rather  than  to  mankind.  In  this  line  he  was  first 
rate,  and  filled  a  broad  spnoe ;  perhaps  the  species  of  art  displayed  in  it 
rather  deserves  to  be  called  of  slight  worth  tlum  worthless,  or  altogether  a 
vain  imd  spurious  thing. 

Of  course  I  speak  thus  of  these  stage-pieces  only  so  far  as  they  were  in- 
nocent. Mr.  Taylor  thinks  that  their  morality  has  l>een  too  seriously  con- 
demned ;  that  on  one  puint  only  they  were  reprehensible,  and  "  trod  upno 
the  brink  of  moral  licentiousness."  **  But  on  the  higher  virtues,"  says  he. 
**  their  author  everywhere  bestows  a  digiiifieil  approbatiitn** — "  he  has  piiiuted 
more  disinterest e<lly  virtuous  eharaeters,  wlio,  umier  adversity,  |H*rsecut ion, 
and  misrepresentati«>n,  remain  ctiiitout  with  the  e«»nsciousness  uf  duty  per- 
formed, and  find,  in  a  triumphal  self-complacence,  an  antidote  to  injustice, 
and  a  consi>lation  in  death,  than  any  other  dramatist  ancient  or  ni<ideru.* 
The  plays  of  Kotzebue  with  all  the  stimulants  they  held  in  solution,  are  now 
evaporated,  but  their  character  and  the  acceptance  they  found  belong  to  the 
history  of  the  past  and  arc  worth  rec<irding.  To  judge  from  Mr.  Taylor's 
specimens  and  analysin  I  should  say  tlmt  there  was  in  them  an  alloy,  but 
that  they  were  by  no  means  wholly  immoral,  or  to  be  compared  for  vileocss 
and  corruptive  tendencies  with  a  class  of  productions  which  have  obtained 
a  great  deal  of  favor  in  France  and,  occasionally,  some  passing  favor  even 
amongst  ourselves — that  moH  despicable  class,  in  which  base  desires,  morbid 
feelings,  and  distempered  thoughts  form  the  very  staple  of  the  piece;  in 
which  there  is  not  one  breath  of  air  that  has  blown  in  the  face  of  heaven. 
Kotzebue*B  flashy  dramas  exhibit  a  genuine  admiration  of  what  is  noble  and 
virtuous,  while  they  openly  protect  certain  kinds  of  vice;  it  seems  as  if  in 
them  a  mistaken  philosophy  were  encroaching  on  the  ground  of  morals* 
while  in  those  worse  productions  corrupt  moral  feeling  is  brought  fac«  to 
face  with  a  cold  correct  morality,  and  the  glow  of  un'vorthy  passion,  sedu- 
lously revealed  in  all  its  workings  and  \i  ith  all  that  excites  it.  is  mfit  not 
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queticbcd  by  cool  breezes  of  respect,  on  tbe  autbor*s  part,  for  tho  sternes' 
and  purest  virtue  Mr.  Taylor  describes  tbe  marvellous  combinatioos  and 
moral  prodigies  tvbicb  Kotzcbuc  resorted  to  in  bis  demand  for  tbe  impres- 
sive, and  condemns  tbem;  but  tbinks  tbe  liveliness  of  bis  dialop^ue,  and  its 
*' boldness  of  ap|>eal  to  tbe  fairest  sentiments  and  dearest  feelin«»s  of  our 
nalure,**  dcserviu'^  of  commendation.  He  bas  stated  fairly  enoufj^b  in  >vbat 
tbe  merits  of  Kotzebuo  consisted,  only  be  made  tbe  small  mistake  of  com- 
paring tbem  w'itb  tliose  of  Sbak!*peare ;  and  be  certainly  injured  tbe  csuiso 
of  tbo  stnge-bero  by  bringing  forward  dialogues  from  bis  defimet  spectacle- 
j»ieoos  for  readers  to  peruse  in  tbe  e<Mil  of  tbeir  cbisots.  Ilioy  were  never 
meant  for  that ;  it  was  as  tbouijb  we  sbonld  transp*)rt  a  clever  scene-paint- 
in;;  into  a  picture-gallery,  or  spell  out  at  bome  a  p4»pular  preacber*s  manu- 
j«cript  sermon.  ]Ic  sbould  bavc  e(»niined  bimself  to  eelebrating  tbe  life, 
niovetnont,  and  stirring  adventure  of  tbese  dramas,  wbicb,  by  a  small  byper 
b<»le,  bo  migbt  bave  comparctl  to  tbe  pictures  of  Ruliens; — tbeir  "facility, 
fertility,  mutability** — **as  of  Kui^lisb  weatber;** — tbeir  costume,  "full  of 
diH'rimin»ti<m  ami  pictorial  effect ;" — tbe  scope  tbey  gave  for  tbe  exbibitiou 
of  brilliant  spectacb;  (especially  in  The  Vinjln  of  the  Sun)  and  for  tbo  dis- 
play of  an  actor  s  noble  figure,  as  in  Holla ; — aljove  all  tbe  skill  witb  wbicb 
tbey  made  advantage  of  the  passions  and  excitements  (»f  tbeday-^C(»nducting 
into  tbeir  own  circle  tbo  electric  fluid  of  emotion,  wbicb  bad  been  generated 
elscwbcre:— wlience,  in  jmrt,  tbey  gain^'d  tbeir  "smlden  p<»wer**  over  tbo 
feelings,  compared  by  tbe  author  <»f  tbo  Survey  to  "  magic  metamorpliosis." 

Mr.  Carlyle  says  of  Mr.  Taylor's  paralhd  lK»tween  S<'biller,  (f«»etbe  and 
Kotxebue,  in  bis  "smiting*'  way,  that  it  is  almost  as  if  wo  sboidfl  compare 
M'ientitically  Paradise  Jjont,  the  Prophecies  of  Jnaiah,  and  Mat.  Lewis's 
'Jaleg  of  Terror,  Qoethe  bas  something  of  tbo  Seer  in  bim,  I  dare  say  :  all 
p«>werful  thinkers  and  writerH  have:  but  Religion  and  Virtue — whether 
theif  have  not  even  m«>ro  serious  (piarrel  with  the  inunortal  author  of  Fau^t, 
than  witb  bim  whose  prfNluetions  are  now  "  swept  f(»rth  as  a  bumlleof  dyed 
|.|ijrH*' — I  more  tbiui  doubt.  (Jocthe's  |>(»ison  is  subth'r,  better  disguis<»<l, 
than  that  of  sucb  writers  as  Kotzelme;  but  it  is  the  strong-minde<lGoethes 
of  tbo  age  that  mould  the  transiently  powerful  Kotzebues;  and  it  se<'ms 
likely  enough  that  the  author  of  The  Stranger  received  some  of  bis  French 
Revolution  principles  from  the  author  of  Werter. 

Tlio  Present  will  ever  bave  her  special  votaries  in  the  world  of  letters, 
wbo  collect  into  tbeir  focus,  by  a  kind  of  burning-glass,  tbe  feelings  of  tbi 
day.  Amongst  such  Kotzcbuc  holds  a  high  rank.  I'bose  "  dyed  rags"  of 
his  once  formed  gorgeous  banners,  and  flaunted  in  tbo  eyes  of  refioed  eom 
panies  from  London  to  ]^Iadrid,  from  Paris  to  Moscow. — S.  C] 
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LETTER    III. 

Ratsebori^ 

No  little  fish  thrown  back  a«^ain  into  the  water,  no  fly  unim- 
prifloned  from  a  child's  hand,  could  more  buoyantly  enjoy  its  ele- 
ment, than  I  this  clean  and  peaceful  house,  with  this  lovely  view 
of  the  town,  {proves,  and  lake  of  Ratzeburnp,  from  the  window  at 
which  I  am  writing.     My  spirits  certainly,  and  my  health  I  fan- 
cied, were  be^^inning  to  sink  under  the  noise,  dirt,  and  unwhole- 
some air  of  our  Hamburg  hotel.     I  Icfl  it  on  Sunday,  Sept.  23d. 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  poet  Klopstock,  to  the  jinU" 
mann  of  Ratzeburg.     The  Amtnuimi  received  me  with  kindness, 
and  introduced  mc  to  the  worthy  pastor,  who  agreed  to  board  and 
lodge  me  for  any  length  of  time  not  less  than  a  month.     The 
vehicle,  in  which  I  took  my  place,  was  considerably  larger  than 
an  English  stage-coach,  to  which  it  bore  much  the  same  propor- 
tion and  rude  resemblance,  that  an  elcphant*s  ear  does  to  the 
linmnn.     Its  top  was  composed  of  naked  boards  of  diilerent  col- 
ors, and  seeming  to  have  been  parts  of  diflerent  wainscots.     In- 
stead of  windows  there  were  leathern  curtains  with  a  little  eye 
of  glass  in  each  :  they  perfectly  answered  the  puri)ose  of  keeping 
out  the  prospect  and  letting  iu  the  cold.     I  could  observe  little, 
therefore,  but  the  inns  and  farm-houses  at  which  wo  stopped. 
Tliey  were  all  alike,  except  in  size :  one  great  room,  like  a  bam, 
with  a  hay-lofl  over  it,  the  straw  and  hay  dangling  in  tufts 
through  the  boards  which  formed  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and 
the  floor  of  the  loft.     From  this  room,  wliich  is  paved  like  a 
street,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two  smaller  ones,  are  inclosed 
at  one  end.     These  are  commonly  floored.     In  the  largo  room 
the  cattle,  ]>igs,  poultr)%  men,  women,  and  children,  live  in  ami- 
cable community :  yet  there  was  an  appearance  of  cleanline^ 
and  rustic  comfort.     One  of  these  houses  I  measured.     It  was 
an  hundred  feet  in  length.     The  apartments  M'cre  taken  ofT front 
one  corner.     Between  these  and  the  stalls  there  was  a  small  in* 
>erspace,  and  here  the  breadth  was  forty-eight  feet,  but  thirty- 
two  where  the  stalls  were :  of  course,  the  stalls  were  on  each 
side  eight  feet  in  depth.    The  faces  of  the  cows,  &e.  were  turned 
towards  the  room  ;  indeed  they  were  in  it,  so  that  they  had  at 
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leaSl  the  comfort  of  sceins:  each  other's  faces.  Stall-fe<cding  ii 
universal  in  this  part  of  Germany,  a  practice  concerning  which 
the  agriculturist  and  the  poet  are  likely  to  entertain  opposite 
opinions — or  at  least,  to  have  very  different  feelings.  The  wood- 
Avork  of  these  buildings  on  the  outside  is  left  unplastered,  as  in 
old  houses  among  us,  and,  being  painted  red  and  green,  it  cuts 
and  tcssclates  tlie  buildings  very  gaily.  From  within  three  miles 
of  Hamburg  almost  to  Molln,  which  is  thirty  miles  from  it,  the 
countrj',  as  far  as  I  could  sec  it,  was  a  dead  flat,  only  varied  by 
woods.  At  Molln  it  became  more  beautiful.  I  observed  a  small 
lake  nearly  surrounded  with  groves,  and  a  palace  in  view  belong- 
ing to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  inhabited  by  the  Inspector 
of  the  Forests.  We  were  nearly  the  same  time  in  travelling  the 
thirty-five  miles  from  Hamburg  to  Ilatzeburg,  as  \\q  had  been  in 
going  from  London  to  Yarmouth,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
miles. 

The  lake  of  Ratzeburg  runs  from  south  to  north,  about  nine 
miles  in  length,  and  varying  in  breadth  irom  three  miles  to  half 
a  mile.  About  a  mile  from  the  southernmost  point  it  is  divided 
into  two,  of  course  very  unequal,  parts  by  an  island,  which,  being 
connected  by  a  bridge  and  a  narrow  slip  of  land  with  the  one 
shore,  and  by  another  bridge  of  immense  length  with  the  other 
shore,  forms  a  complete  isthmus.  On  this  island  the  town  of 
Katzeburg  is  built.  The  pastor's  house  or  vicarage,  together 
with  the  Amtm<i?i?i's  Afutssclweider's,  and  the  church,  stands 
near  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  slopes  down  to  the  slip  of  land 
and  the  little  bridge,  from  which,  through  a  superb  military  gate, 
you  step  into  the  island-town  of  Ilatzeburg.  This  again  is  itself 
a  little  hill,  by  ascending  and  descending  which,  you  arrive  at 
the  long  bridge,  and  so  to  the  other  shore.  The  water  to  the 
8outh  of  ihe  town  is  called  the  Little  Lake,  which  however  al- 
nio.st  eiigro.s.ses  the  beauties  of  the  whole:  the  shores  being  just 
often  'enough  green  and  bare  to  give  the  proper  effect  to  tho  mag 
nificent  groves  which  occupy  the  greater  part  of  their  circumfer 
ence.  From  the  turnings,  windings,  and  indentations  of  the 
shore,  the  views  vary  almost  every  ten  steps,  and  the  whole  hat 
a  sort  of  majestic  beauty,  a  feminine  grandeur.  At  the  north  of 
the  Great  Lake,  and  peeping  over  it,  I  see  the  seven  church  tow* 
ers  of  Lubec,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  or  thirteen  miles,  yet  ai 
distinctly  as  if  they  were  not  three      Tho  only  defect  in  the  viev 
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is,  that  Ratzeburg  is  built  entirely  of  red  bricks,  and  all  the 
houses  roofed  with  red  tiles.  To  the  eye,  thereibre,  it  presents  a 
clump  of  brick-dust  red.  Yet  this  evenin<|;,  Oct.  10th,  twenty 
minutes  past  five,  I  saw  the  town  perfectly  beautiful,  and  the 
whole  soften ?d  do\vn  into  complete  keepings  if  I  may  borrow  a 
term  from  the  painters.  The  sky  over  Ratzeburg  and  all  the 
east  was  a  pure  evening  blue,  while  over  the  west  it  was  covered 
with  light  sandy  clouds.  Hence  a  deep  red  light  spread  over  the 
whole  prospect,  in  undisturbed  harmony  with  the  red  town,  the 
brown-red  woods,  and  the  yellow-red  reeds  on  the  skirts  of  the 
lake.  Two  or  three  boats,  with  single  persons  paddling  them, 
floated  up  and  down  in  the  rich  light,  which  not  Duly  was  itself 
in  harmony  with  all,  but  brought  all  into  harmony. 

I  should  have  told  you  that  I  went  back  to  Hamburg  on  Thurs- 
day (Sept.  27th),  to  take  leave  of  my  friend,  who  travels  south- 
M-ard,  and  returned  hither  on  the  Monday  following.  From 
Empfelde,  a  village  half-way  from  Ratzeburg,  I  walked  to  Ham- 
burg through  deep  sandy  roads  and  a  dreary  flat :  the  soil  every- 
where white,  hungry,  and  excessively  pulverized ;  but  the  ap- 
proach to  the  city  is  pleasing.  Light  cool  country  houses,  which 
you  can  look  through  and  see  the  gardens  behind  them,  with 
arbors  and  trellis-work,  and  thick  vegetable  walls,  and  trees  m 
cloisters  and  piazzas,  each  house' with  neat  rails  before  it,  and 
green  seats  within  the  rails.  Every  object,  whether  the  growth 
of  nature  or  the  work  of  man,  was  neat  and  artificial.  It  pleased 
me  far  better,  than  if  the  houses  and  gardens,  and  pleasure-fields, 
had  been  in  a  nobler  taste  :  for  this  nobler  taste  M'ould  have  been 
mere  apery.  The  busy,  anxious,  money*loving  merchant  of  Ham- 
burg could  only  have  adopted,  lie  could  not  have  enjoyed  the 
simplicity  of  nature.  The  mind  begins  to  love  nature  by  imi- 
tating human  conveniences  in  nature  ;  but  this  is  a  step  in  in 
tcllcct,  though  a  low  one — and  were  it  not  so,  yet  all  around  mo 
spoke  of  innocent  enjoyment  and  sensitive  comforts,  and  I  entered 
with  unscrupulous  sympathy  into  the  enjoyments  and  comfortJk 
even  of  the  busy,  anxious,  money-loving  merchants  of  Hamburg. 
In  this  charitable  and  catholic  mood  I  reached  the  vast  ramparts 
of  the  city.  These  are  huge  green  cushions,  one  rising  above  the 
other,  with  trees  growing  in  the  interspaces,  pledges  and  sj-mbola 
of  a  long  peace.  Of  my  return  I  have  nothing  worth  coramuni* 
eating,  except  that  I  took  extra  post,  which  answers  to  posting 
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in  England.  These  north  German  post-chaises  are  umtovered 
wicker  carts.  An  Enjrlish  dust-cart  is  a  piece  of  finerj',  a  chef 
{faiivrc  of  mechanism,  compared  with  them  :  and  tlic  horses  I— 
a  savasrc  mi«rht  nso  their  ribs  instead  of  his  iinp:ers  for  a  numera- 
tion-table. Wherever  we  stopped,  the  ]io8tiIion  fed  his  cattle 
with  the  brown  rj'e  bread  of  which  he  eat  himself,  all  breakfast- 
ins:  tojrcthcr  ;  only  the  hordes  had  no  pin  to  their  water,  and  tlie 
postilion  no  water  to  his  pin.  Now  and  henceforward  fiir  sub- 
jects of  more  interest  to  you,  and  to  the  objects  in  search  of 
which  I  left  you  :  namely,  the  literati  and  literature  of  Germany. 
Believe  me,  I  walked  Avith  an  impression  of  awe  on  my  spirits, 

ns  W and  myself  accompanied  Mr.  Klopslock  to  the  house 

of  his  brother,  the  poet,  which  stands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  city  pntc.  It  is  one  of  a  row  of  little  connnon-place 
summer-houses  (lor  so  they  looked),  with  four  or  five  rows  of 
younp  meapre  elm-trees  beibre  the  windows,  beyond  which  is  a 
srreen,  and  then  a  dead  flat  intersected  with  several  roads. 
AVhatever  beauty  (thoupht  I)  may  be  before  the  poet's  eyes  at 
present,  it  nnist  certainly  be  ))nrely  of  his  own  creation.  ^V^o 
waited  a  few  minutes  in  a  neat  little  parlor,  ornamented  with  tho 
fipures  of  two  of  the  Muses  and  with  prints,  the  subjects  of  which 
were  Irom  Klopstock's  odes.*  The  poet  entered.  I  was  much 
disappointed  in  his  countenance,  and  recopnized  in  it  no  likeness 
to  tho  bust.     There  was  no  comprehension  in  the  forehead,  no 

*  ["  There  i.<9  n  rhetorical  ninplitudo  aud  brilliancy  io  the  Mcst^ins,**  stiys 
Mr.  Carlvlo,  **  whiili  elicits  in  our  critic  (Mr.  Tavlur)  nil  instinct  truer  than 
bis  philosophy  i;t.  Xeither  has  tlic  Btill  purer  spirit  of  Kh)pst«K*k*8  oiles 
ef^capeil  him.  Perhaps  there  is  no  writiii'^in  our  laiigun;;c  that  offers  so 
correct  an  emblem  i»f  liim  as  this  analysi;*"  I  rememlier  thinking  Tiiyh»r> 
"clciir  outline"  of  the  Messias  tlic  most  satisfyinp  account  of  a  poem  I 
ever  reaii :  it  tills  tho  miiul  v:\X\x  a  vision  of  pomp  and  mai^ificenee,  >vhieh 
It  is  pleasunter  to  contemplate,  ns  it  were,  from  afar,  masked  to^^cther  in 
that  peneral  survey,  than  to  examine  part  by  part.  Mr.  Tayhir  and  Mr, 
Carlyle  n*jrce  in  exalt ini;  that  o<lc  of  Klopstm-kV,  in  which  he  represents 
the  Muse  of  Britain  and  the  Mu^e  of  Germany  runninp  a  race.  The  piece 
seems  to  me  more  rhetorical  than  strictly  poetical ;  and  if  the  youns^er 
Muse*s  power  of  keepiii<;  up  the  race  depends  on  protluctions  of  this  sort, 
I  would  not  pive  a  penny  for  licr  chance,  at  least  if  the  contest  relates 
to  pure  poetry.  KlopsttK'ks  Ifrrman  (mentioned  afterwards),  consists 
of  three  chorus-<lranias,  as  Mr.  Taylor  calls  them:  The  Jiatt/e  of  I/erMafi^ 
Herman  and  (he  Priticfn^  and  The  Death  of  Herman,  Herman  is  the  Ar 
minius  of  the  Ilonioa  historians.— S.  C] 
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wf  i|^ht  over  the  eyebrows,  no  expression  of  pceuliarity,  moral  oi 
intellectual,  on  the  eyes,  no  massiveness  in  the  general  counte 
nance.  Ho  is,  if  ony  thing,  rather  below  the  middle  size.  He 
wore  very  large  half-boots,  which  his  legs  filled,  so  fearfully  were 
they  swollen.  However,  though  neither  "W— — —  nor  myself 
could  discover  any  indications  of  sublimity  or  enthusiasm  in  his 
pliysiognomy,  we  were  both  equally  impressed  with  his  liveliness, 
and  his  kind  and  ready  courtesy.  He  talked  in  French  to  my 
friend,  and  with  difficulty  spoke  a  few  sentences  to  me  in  £ng 
lish.  His  enunciation  was  not  in  the  least  aflected  by  the  entire 
want  of  his  upper  teeth.  The  conversation  began  on  his  part 
by  the  expression  of  his  rapture  at  the  surrender  of  the  detach- 
ment of  French  troops  under  General  Humbert.  Their  proceed- 
ings in  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  committee  which  they  had 
up]K)inted,  with  the  rest  of  their  organizing  system,  seemed  to 
Imve  given  the  poet  great  entertainment.  He  then  declared  his 
sanguine  belief  in  Nelson's  victory,  and  anticipated  its  confirma- 
tion with  a  keen  and  triumphant  pleasure.  His  wonls,  tones, 
looks,  implied  the  most  vehement  Auti*Gallicanisni.  The  sub- 
ject changed  to  literature,  and  I  inquired  in  Latin  conceniing  the 
history  ol'  German  poetry  and  the  elder  Gennan  poets.  To  my 
great  astonislnnent  he  confessed,  that  he  knew  very  little  on  the 
subject.  He  had  indeed  occasionally  read  one  or  two  of  their 
^Ider  writers,  but  not  so  as  to  enable  him  to  speak  of  their  merits. 
Professor  Ebeling,  he  said,  would  probably  give  me  everj'  infor- 
mation of  this  kind  :  the  subject  had  not  particularly  excited  his 
curiosity.  He  then  talked  of  Milton  and  Glover,  and  thought 
Glover's  blank  verse  superior  to  Milton's.*     W  and  my- 

self expressed  our  surprise  :  and  my  friend  gave  his  definition  and 

*  [LeonidaSj  ud  epio  poom,  by  R.  Gli)ver,  first  appeared  in  May,  1737 : 
iu  the  fifth  edition,  publislicd  iu  1770,  it  was  corrected,  oud  extemiiHl  from 
nine  books  to  twelve.  Glover  was  the  author  of  Boadicea  and  Medea» 
tragedies,  which  had  some  success  on  tlie  stage.  I  believe  that  I^eanidaa 
has  more  merit  in  the  conduct  of  the  design,  and  in  the  delineatioa  of  char- 
acter, tlinii  as  p4>etry. 

"  He  write  an  epic  poem,"  said  Tliomson,  "  who  never  saw  a  mountain  P 
Glover  h:id  seen  the  sun  and  moon,  yet  he  seems  to  have  looked  for  their 
fioetical  aspects  in  Homer  and  Milton,  ratlier  than  in  the  sky.  "  There  n 
not  a  single  simile  in  Leouida^**  says  Lyttletou,  "  that  is  borrowed  from  any 
of  the  ancients,  and  yet  there  is  hardly  any  poem  tlmt  Ims  such  a  variety 
tf  licautiful  comparisons.**    Tlie  similes  of  Milton  oome  so  flat  and  dry  oi^ 
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notion  of  harmonious  vorse,  that  it  consisted  (the  English  iambic 
blank  verse  above  all),  in  the  apt  arrangement  of  pauses  and  ca- 
dences, and  the  sweep  of  whole  paragraplis, 

-"  with  ninny  a  winding  bout 


Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,** 

and  not  in  the  even  flow,  much  less  in  the  prominence  or  anti- 

of  Glover's  mangle,  that  thoy  are  indeed  quite  another  thing  from  what  they 
appear  in  the  i)oenia  of  that  Immortal :  ex.  gr. 

Like  wintry  clouds,  which,  opening;  for  a  time, 

Tinge  thoir  black  folds  with  gleams  of  scattered  light  :^ 

Is  not  this  Milton's  "silver  lining**  stretched  and  mangled? 

Tlie  Queen  of  Night 
Olcam'd  from  the  centre  of  th'  ethereal  vault. 
And  oVr  the  raven  i)lume  of  darkness  shed 
Her  placid  light. 

This  is  flattened  from  the  well-known  passage  in  Comus, 

S<M»n  will  savage  Mars 
Deform  the  lovely  ringlete  of  thy  shrubs, 

A  genteel  improvement  upon  Milton's  ''  bush  with  frizzled  bair  implicit.* 
Then  we  have 

delicious  to  the  sight 

Soft  dales  mcundVing  show  their  flowery  laps 
Among  rude  piles  of  nature, 
spoiled  from 

the  flowery  lap 

Of  some  irriguous  valley  spread  its  store. 

Thus  do(*s  this  poet  shatter  and  dissolve  the  blooming  sprays  of  iuw>ther 
man's  plantation,  instead  of  pushing  through  them  some  new  shoots  of  bis 
own  to  crown  thomwith  fresh  blossoms. 

Milton  himself  lK>rrowed  as  mueh  as  Glover.  Aye,  ten  times  more;  yet 
every  piuisage  in  his  jVK'try  is  Miltonic, — more  that  than  any  thing  else.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  imitators  MUtonize^  yet  ])roduce  nothing  worthy  of  Milton, 
the  important  characteristic  of  whose  writings  my  Father  well  expressed, 
when  he  said,  '*  llie  reader  of  Milton  must  be  always  on  his  duty :  he  i$ 
surrounded  with  ser^e!*  A  man  must  have  his  sense  to  imitate  him  worthily. 
H(»w  we  kN>k  through  his  words  at  the  Deluge,  as  he  floods  it  upon  us  in 
Book  xi.  L  738-53  ! — ^The  Attic  1k!Cs  pro<lucc  honey  so  flavored  with  the 
thyme  of  llymcttus  that  it  is  scarcely  eatable,  thougli  to  smell  the  herb 
itself  in  a  breezy  walk  upon  that  celebrated  Mount  would  be  an  exceeding 
pleasure;  thus  certain  epic  poems  are  overpoweringly  flavored  with  herbs 
of  Milton,  while  yet  the  fragrant  balm  and  fresh  breeze  of  bis  poetry  is  not 
to  be  found  in  them. — S.  C] 
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thetic  vigor,  of  single  lines,  which  were  indeed  injiuioiis  U  tbf 
total  cfTect,  except  where  they  were  introduced  for  some  specii; 
purpose.  Klopstock  assented,  and  said  that  he  meant  to  eontrf 
Glover's  superiority  to  single  lines."*     He  tiJd  us  that  he  had  nn 

♦  [The  "  abrupt  and  laconic  f  tructurc*  of  Glover's  periods  appcan  t 
the  very  commeticeinciit  uf  Leonidas^  which  hiu  goniethin^  military  ic  b 
iiiuvemcnt,  but  rather  tlie  stiff  (piit  of  the  drilled  Boldier  than  the  proJ 
march  of  tlie  mai'tial  hcra 

Tlie  virtuous  Spartan  who  resigned  his  life 
To  siive  his  country  at  th'  Oota'an  straits, 
llicrmopy1a>,  wlicu  all  tlie  peopled  east 
In  arms  with  Xerxes  filliMl  the  Grecian  plains, 
O  Muse  record !    Hie  Hellespont  they  passed 
Ocr {lowering  llirace.    Hie  dreadful  tidings  swift 
To  C4»rinth  llvw.     llor  Isthmus  was  tW  seat 
Of  (iri'iMiui  o<»unc*il.    Orpheus  thenee  returns 
To  Lacoda'nion.    In  assienibly  full,  clc.  * 

61over*s  best  i^assogos  are  of  a  soft  character.    Tliis  u  a  pleasing 
um: 

Lyeis  dies. 
For  boistVous  war  ill-eliosen.    He  was  skill'd 
To  tune  the  lulling  flute,  and  melt  the  heart; 
Or  with  his  pipe's  awak'ning^  strains  allure 
Tlie  lovely  dames  of  Lydia  to  the  dance. 
Tliey  on  the  verdant  level  graceful  mov*d 
In  vary'd  measures;  while  the  cooling  breeae 
B<'ncath  their  swelling  garments  wantoird  o*er 
llii'ir  snowy  breasts,  and  smiNith  Cayster*s  stream 
Soft -gliding  murmurM  by.    llic  hostile  blade,  ^         Bk  *& 

here  is  a  pleasing  expansion  of  Pindar,  Olymp.  IL  109 : 

Placid  were  his  chiys* 
Which  flowed  through  blessings.    As  a  river  pure» 
AV'hose  sides  are  flowery,  and  whose  meadows  fair. 
M<.'ets  in  his  course  a  subterranean  V4»id; 
Tliere  dips  his  silver  head,  agiiin  to  rise. 
And,  rising,  glide  through  flowVs  and  meadows  a^w  ; 
80  shiiU  Oilcus  in  those  happier  flelds, 
Where  never  tempests  roar,  nor  humid  clouds 
In  mists  dissolve,  nor  white  descending  flakes 
Of  winter  violate  th'  eternal  green ; 
Where  never  gloom  of  trouble  shades  the  mind. 
Nor  gust  of  passion  heaves  the  quiet  breast, 
Nor  dews  of  grief  ai*e  sprinkled  Bk  JU— &  OJ 
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Milton,  in  a  prose  translation,  when  he  was  fourteen.*     I  nndeD 

stood  liim  thus  myself,  and  W interpreted  Klopstock's  French 

as  I  had  already  construed  it.  He  appeared  to  know  very  little 
of  Milton  or  indeed  of  our  poets  in  pcncral.  lie  si>oko  v.ith 
p:reat  indignation  of  the  English  prose  translation  of  his  Messiah. 
All  the  translations  had  been  bad,  very  bad — but  the  English 
was  710  translation — there  were  pages  on  pages  not  in  the  origi- 
i^al : — and  half  the  original  was  not  to  be  iuund  in  the  translation. 

\y told  him  that  I  intended  to  translate  a  few  of  liis  odes  as 

«pecimens  of  German  lyrics — he  then  said  to  me  in  English,  "  I 
wish  you  would  render  into  English  some  select  passages  of  The 
Messiah,  and  revenge  inc  of  your  countryman  I"  It  was  the 
liveliest  thing  which  he  produced  in  the  whole  conversation.  Ho 
told  us,  that  liis  first  ode  was  fifty  years  older  than  his  last.  I 
looked  at  him  with  much  emotion — I  considered  him  as  the  ven- 
erable father  of  German  poetry  ;  as  a  good  man  ;  as  a  Christian  ; 
seventy-four  years  old  ;  with  logs  enormously  swollen  ;  yet  active, 
lively,  cheerful,  and  kind,  and  communicative.  My  eyes  felt 'as 
if  a  tear  were  swelling  into  them.  In  the  portrait  of  Lessing 
there  was  a  toupee  i>eri\vig,  which  enormously  injured  the  eflect 
of  liis  physiognomy — Klopstock  wore  the  same,  powdered  and 
frizzled.  By-the-bye,  old  men  ought  never  to  wear  powder — the 
contrast  between  a  large  snow-white  wig  and  the  color  of  an  old 
man's  skin  is  disgusting,  and  wrinkles  in  such  a  neighborhood  ap- 
pear channels  for  dirt.  It  is  an  honor  to  poets  and  great  men, 
that  you  think  of  them  as  parts  of  nature  ;  and  any  thing  of  trick 
and  fashion  wounds  you  in  them,  as  much  as  when  you  see  ven- 
erable yews  clipped  into  miserable  peacocks. — The  author  of  Tub 
Messiah  should  have  worn  his  own  gray  hair. — His  ])owder  and 
periwig  were  to  the  eye  what  il/r.  Virgil  would  be  to  the  ear. 

Klopstock  dwelt  much  on  the  superior  power  which  the  Ger- 
man language  possessed  of  concentrating  meaning.  He  said,  he 
had  often  translated  parts  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  line  by  line,  and 
a  German  line  proved  always  suilicient  for  a  Greek  or  Latin  one. 
In  English  you  can  not  do  this.     I  answered,  that  in  English  wo 

•  lliis  wii«  ncoidontally  confirmed  to  ine  liy  nn  old  Ocrmnn  gctilleinan  at 
Ueliiistadt,  who  had  been  Klopstock'a  school  nnd  bcd-fvllow.  Among  oihift 
boyish  nnecdotos,  lie  related  that  the  young  poet  set  a  particular  value  on 
H  trausUtion  of  the  Paradise  Losr,  and  always  slept  with  it  under  his  pil- 
lotf. 
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eould  commonly  render  one  Greek  heroic  line  in  a  line  and  a  half 
of  our  common  heroic  metre,  and  I  conjectured  that  this  line  and 
a  half  M'ould  be  found  to  contain  no  more  syllables  than  one 
German  or  Greek  hexameter.  He  did  not  understand  me:*  and 
I,  who  wished  to  hear  his  opinions,  not  to  correct  them,  was  glad 
that  he  did  not. 

We  now  took  our  leave.     At  the  beginning  of  the  French 

*  Klopstock^s  obsorvntion  was  partly  true  and  partly  erroneous.  In  th« 
literal  sense  of  his  words,  and,  if  w^e  confine  the  comparisMMi  to  the  ayeragie 
of  space  required  for  the  expression  of  the  same  thought  iu  the  two  lan- 
giiaij^t's,  it  is  erroneous.  I  have  translated  some  German  hexameters  into 
Kn«;H>h  hoxaiiicters,  and  find,  that  on  the  average  three  English  lines  will 
express  f«Mir  lines  German.  Hie  reason  is  evident:  our  lan<^uige  aboundt 
in  moiiosylhiblcs  and  dissyllables.  Hie  German,  not  less  tlian  the  Greek, 
is  a  ]>olysy liable  lau«^uage.  But  in  another  point  of  view  the  remark  was 
not  without  foundation.  For  the  German  |x»ssossing  the  same  unlimited 
privilege  of  ftiriiiin^r  c«>mponuds,  both  with  pre  pi»sitif»ns  and  with  epitlieta,  as 
the  (irvi'k,  it  can  express  the  richest  simple  Greek  word  in  a  single  Gernian 
one,  and  is  thus  free<l  from  the  necessity  of  weak  or  ungraceful  parupliraseflw 
I  will  ei>ntent  myself  with  one  example  at  present,  viz.  the  use  of  the  pre> 
fixe<I  participles  rrr,  zer,  cnl^  and  wrg:  thus  rekntien  to  rend,  vcrreitstn  to 
rend  away,  zerreiMen  to  rend  to  pieces,  eutrrihiien  to  rend  oflf  or  out  of  « 
thill!?,  in  the  active  sense :  or  sc/ttnehcH  to  melt — rrr,  zer,  cut,  trhnefzen — 
aihl  in  like  manner  thr«»u<?hall  the  verlis  neuter  and  active.  If  you  consider 
oidy  how  much  we  sluiuld  feel  the  loss  of  tlie  prefix  U,  as  in  bedropt,  be- 
sprinkle, Wsot,  especially  in  our  )XH»tieal  lam^ua^^e,  and  then  tliiiik  tliat  this 
Mune  nuMle  of  coiii|)4isition  is  carried  throu«ch  all  their  simple  and  eoni|i«nuid 
pre|x*Ni(ioiis,  ainl  many  of  their  adverbs ;  and  that  with  mi»yt  of  tlieso  tli« 
(.iernuuis  have  the  same  privile<;e  as  wo  have  of  dividing  them  fr«»m  tho 
verb  and  ]>laeiii^  them  at  the  end  of  the  sentence;  you  will  have  no  difK- 
eulty  in  comprehendin!?  the  reality  and  the  cause  of  this  superior  j>i»wer  in 
(vcrman  of  condensiiii?  meaiiiii!;.  in  wliieh  its  frrcit  poet  exulttni  It  »  ini- 
|>oMsible  to  read  half  a  «lozen  paires  <if  Wieland  without  pen'civhitr  timt  io 
this  respect  the  («erman  has  no  rival  but  the  (treek.  And  yet  I  feel,  tluii 
cHmeentration  or  Aondensatitm  is  uot  the  ha|ipiest  iiuhIc  of  cxpressiiii;  thi^ 
excellence,  which  seems  to  consist  not  S4>  much  in  the  less  time  requircil  fi»r 
conveying  an  impression,  as  in  the  unity  and  simultaneousncss  with  which 
the  impression  is  conveyed.  It  tends  to  make  their  language  more  pictu- 
resque: it  drpifiurts  imaj^es  better.  Wo  have  obtainiMl  this  power  in  part 
by  our  eom|>outid  verbs  derive<l  from  the  I^atin:  and  the  sense  of  its  ^rent 
etfeet  no  doulA  induced  our  Milton  both  to  the  use  nud  the  abuse  of  Latin 
derivatives.  But  still  these  prefixed  particles,  conveying  no  separate  or 
separabW  i»«iuing  to  the  mere  En<rlish  rcailer,  can  not  possibly  act  on  tlM 
mind  with  the  force  or  liveliness  of  an  original  and  homogeneous  languafc* 
such  aa  Uu  German  is,  and  besides  are  confined  to  certain  words. 
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Revolution  Klopstock  wrote  odes  of  congratulation.     He  received 
some  honorary  presents  from  the  French  Republic  (a  golden 
crown,  I  believe),  and,  like  our  Priestley,  "was  invited  to  a  seat 
in  the  legislature,  which  he  declined.     Jiixt  when  French  liberty 
metamorphosed  herself  into  a  fury,  he  sent  back  these  presents 
with  a  jminocfia,  Jedaring  his  abhorrence  of  their  proceedings  ; 
and  since  then  he  has  been  perhaps  more  than  enough  an  Anti- 
Gallican.     I  mcan^  that  in  his  just  contempt  and  detestation  of 
the  crimes  and  follies  of  tlio  llcvolutionists,  he  suflers  himself  to 
iorgct  that  the  revolution  itself  is  a  process  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence ;  and  that  as  the  folly  of  men  is  the  wisdom  of  God,  so 
are  their  iniquities  instruments  of  his  goodness.     From  Klop- 
stock's  house  we  walked  to  the  ramparts,  discoursing  together  on 
the  poet  and  his  conversation,  till  our  attention  was  diverted  to 
the  beauty  and  singularity  of  the  sunset  and  its  effects  on  the 
objects  aroimd  us.     There  were  woods  in  the  distance.     A  rich 
sandy  light  (nay,  of  a  much  deeper  color  than  sandy),  lay  over 
tliese  M'oods  that  blackened  in  the  blaze.     Over  that  part  of  the 
M'oods  which  lay  immediately  under  the  intenser  light,  a  brassy 
mist  floated.     The  trees  on  the  ramparts,  and  the  |jeoplo  moving 
to  and  fro  between  them,  were  cut  or  divided  into  equal  seg- 
ments of  deep  shade  and  brassy  light.     Had  the  trees,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  men  and  women,  been  divided  into  equal  segments 
by  a  rule  or  pair  of  compasses,  the  portions  could  not  have  been 
more  regular.     All  elt:e  was  obscure.     It  was  a  fairy  scene  !— 
and  to  increase  its  romantic  character,  atnong  the  moving  ob- 
jects, thus  divided  into  alternate  shade  and  brightness,  M'as  a 
beautiful  child,  dressed  with  the  elegant  simplicity  of  an  Knglish 
child,  riding  on  a  stately  goat,  the  saddle,  bridle,  and  other  ac- 
coutrements of  which  were  in  a  high  degree  costly  and  splendid. 
Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  Hamburg,  let  me  say,  that  I  remained 
a  day  or  two  longer  than  I  otherwise  should  have  done,  in  order 
to  be  present  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  the  patron  saint  of 
Hamburg,  expecting  to  see  the  civic  pomp  of  this  commercial 
Republic.     I  was  however  disappointed.     There  were  no  pro- 
cessions, two  or  three  sermons  were  preached  to  two  or  three  old 
women  in  two  or  three  churches,  and  St.  Michael  and  his  pat*  . 
ronage  wished  elsewhere  by  the  higher  classes,  all  places  of  en- 
tertainment, theatre,  &c.,  being  shut  up  on  this  day.     In  Ham- 
burg there  seems  to  be  no  religion  at  all ;  in  Lubec  it  is  confmed 
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io  the  women.  The  men  8eem  determined  to  he  divorced  from 
their  wives  in  the  other  world,  if  they  can  not  in  this.  Yoa 
will  not  easily  conceive  a  more  singular  sight,  than  is  presented 
by  the  vast  aisles  of  the  principal  church  at  Lubec  seen  from  the 
organ-loil ;  for,  being  filled  with  female  servants  and  persons  in 
the  same  class  of  liie,  and  all  their  caps  having  gold  and  silver 
cauls,  it  appears  like  a  rich  pavement  of  gold  and  silver. 

I  will  conclude  this  letter  with  the  mere  transcription  of  notes, 

which  my  friend  \y made  of  his  conversations  with  Klop- 

stock,  during  the  interviews  that  took  place  after  my  departure. 
On  these  I  shall  make  but  one  remark  at  present,  and  that  will 
appear  a  presumptuous  one,  namely,  that  Klopstock's  remarks  on 
the  venerable  sage  of  Kiinigsberg  are  to  my  own  knowledge  in- 
jurious and  mistaken  ;  and  so  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  his 
system  is  now  given  up,  that  throughout  the  Universities  of  Ger- 
many there  is  not  a  single  professor  M'ho  is  not  either  a  Kantean 
or  a  disciple  of  Fichte,  whose  system  is  built  on  the  Kantean, 
and  pre-supposes  its  truth  ;  or  lastly,  who,  though  an  antagonist 
of  Kant,  as  to  his  theoretical  M'ork,  has  not  embraced  wholly  or 
in  part  his  moral  system,  and  adopted  part  of  his  nomenclature. 
"  Klopstock  having  M'ished  to  see  the  Calvary  of  Cumberland, 
and  asked  wliat  was  thouglit  of  it  in  England,  I  went  to  Rem- 
nant's (the  English  bookseller),  where  1  procured  the  Analytical 
Review,  in  which  is  contained  the  review  of  Cumberland's  Cal- 
VAiiv.  I  remcn]bercd  to  have  read  there  some  specimens  of  a 
blank  verse  translation  of  Tin:  Mkssiaii.  I  had  mentioned  this 
to  Klopstock,  and  he  had  a  great  desire  to  see  them.  I  walked 
over  to  his  house  and  put  the  book  into  his  hands.  On  adverting 
to  his  own  poem,  he  told  me  he  began  T1112  Mkssiaii  when  ha 
was  seventeen  :  he  devoted  three  entire  years  to  the  plan  with- 
out composing  a  single  line.  He  was  greatly  at  a  loss  in  what 
manner  to  execute  his  work.  There  were  no  successful  speci* 
mens  of  versification  in  the  German  language  before  this  time. 
The  first  three  cantos  he  MTote  in  a  species  of  measured  or  nu- 
merous prose.  This,  though  done  M'ith  much  labor  and  some  sue* 
cess,  was  far  from  satisfying  him.  He  had  composed  hexameten 
both  Latin  and  Greek  as  a  school  exercise,  and  there  had  been 
also  in  the  German  langunge  attempts  in  that  style  of  versifica- 
tion. These  were  only  of  very  moderate  merit. — One  day  h« 
was  struck  with  the  idea  of  what  could  be  done  in  this  way— -> 
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be  kept  his  room  a  whole  day,  even  went  without  Kis  dinner, 
and  found  that  in  the  evcnin«^  he  had  MTitten  tM'cnty- three  hex- 
ameters, versifying  a  part  of  what  he  had  before  written  in  prose. 
From  that  time,  pleased  with  his  eflbrts,  he  composed  no  more  in 
prose.  To^ay  he  informed  me  that  he  had  finished  his  plan 
before  he  read  Milton.  He  was  enchanted  to  see  an  author  who 
before  him  had  trod  the  same  path.  This  is  a  contradiction  of 
what  he  said  before.  He  did  not  wisli  to  speak  of  his  poem  to 
any  one  till  it  was  finished :  but  some  of  his  friends  who  had 
f^en  what  he  had  finished,  tormented  him  till  he  had  consented 
to  publish  a  few  lK)oks  in  a  journal.  He  was  then,  I  believe, 
v#?ry  younp.  about  twenty-five.  The  rest  was  printed  at  diflerent 
periods,  four  lKK)ks  at  a  time.  The  reception  given  to  the  first 
specimens  was  highly  flattering.  He  was  nearly  thirty  years  in 
finishing  the  whole  ])oem,  but  of  these  thirty  years  not  more  than 
two  were  employed  in  the  composition.  He  only  composed  in  lii- 
vorable  moments  ;  besides  he  had  other  occupations.  He  values 
himself  uix)n  the  plan  of  his  odes,  and  accuses  the  modern  lyrical 
writers  of  gross  deficiency  in  this  respect.  I  laid  the  same  accu- 
sation against  Horace  :  lie  M*ould  not  hear  of  it — ^but  waived  the 
diKcussion.  He  called  Kousseau's  Ode  to  Fortune  a  moral  dis- 
sertation in  stanzas.*     I  si»oke  of  Hryden's  Ht.  Cecilia  ;  but  he 

*  [A  la  F«>rtuiio.  Liv.  ii.  O»lo  vi.  (Euvrcs  dc  Joan  Buptistc  Uoussonu,  p. 
121,  ctlit.  1820.  One  r>f  the  hxiivv  strDjilios  of  this  ode  eonehules  with  two 
linos,  which,  119  the  o<litor  observofl,  have  boeonio  a  proverb,  nnd  of  which 
the  thoiij^ht  luid expression  urc  boiTowt-d  from  Lucretius:  eripituffpcrnona, 
manet  res:  iii.  v.  IS, 

Montrcz  nttuH,  ^nerriers  mngnaninics, 
Votre  vertu  dans  tout  son  jour  : 
Voynns  coiiiinciit  Mm  ctHiri)  sublimes 
Du  Bi>rt  Houticndr(»iit  lo  r';tour. 
T(.nt  c]i!e  if  (I  fav<Mir  vou»  f>eeoiu]o, 
VuuB  cten  les  ninitret)  du  nwmde, 
Votre  ^loiro  nous  ehhmit: 
Maiii  nu  niointlre  revcrs  funestc, 
i>  maH(/ue  tombc^  Cltumme  rasie. 
Jit  Ic  huroH  Hlvanouit, 

Hortice,  Bays  the  Ivlitor,  on  traitant  ce  mAnw  sujet,  liv.  x.  ode  xzxr.  €t  PIop 
dare  en  rcf^qui^Hnnt  u  ^nnidtf  triiitn,  nn  c(»nunenccineut  do  mi  dousiAnie 
Oiympique,  nuvoivnt  iniosu  H  leum  Biieeesseurs  quo  son  cut6  moral  k  eovi* 
mi^er,  et  cVst  Ic  parti  quo  prit  Uoubhcmui.  II10  general  soDtiment  of  the 
ode  is  handled  with  great  dignity  in  Paradise  liegained.    Bk.  iii.  L  43-lfi7 
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did  not  seem  familiar  ivith  our  writers.  He  wished  to  know  the 
distinctions  between  our  dramatic  and  epic  blank  verse.  He  rec- 
ommended me  to  read  Iiis  Hermann  before  I  read  either  Thc 
Messiah  or  the  odes.  He  flattered  himself  that  some  time  or 
other  his  dramatic  poems  would  be  known  in  England.  He  had 
not  heard  of  Cowpcr.  He  thought  that  Yoss  in  his  translation 
of  The  Iliad  had  done  violence  to  the  idiom  of  the  Germans,  and 
had  sacrificed  it  to  the  Greeks,  not  remembering  suiTiciently  that 
each  language  has  its  particular  spirit  and  genius.*     He  said 

— a  piissni^c  which,  as  Thyer  pays,  coiitnius  tlic  qiiiiitoMcnec  of  the  subject. 

Daiitc  has  sonic  noble  lines  on  Fortune  in  the  viith  canto  of  tlic  lu/emot^^ 

h'nes  worthy  of  a  great  mystic  poet.     After  referring?  to  the  vuin  ciKn- 

plnints  and  muledictious  of  men  against  this  PowePi  he  beautifully  con* 

eludes : 

Ma  clla  s*tf  beata  e  cio  non  ode : 

Con  Tahre  prime  creature  lieta 

Vvive  tua  Kpera^  e  heaia  si  godc. 

J.  D.  Rousseau  was  born  in  1CC9,  bogiui  his  career  at  the  close  of  the  age  of 
Tiouis  Quatorze,  dietl  at  Brussels.  March  17,  1741.  lie  Lad  been  bonislied 
from  France,  1>y  an  i;itri«^ue,  on  a  faUe  charge,  as  now  seems  clear,  of  liav* 
ing  composed  and  diHtributed  defamatory  verses,  in  1712;  and  it  was  en* 
graved  U]>on  his  tomb  that  he  was  *Uhirty  years  an  object  of  envy  and  thirty 
of  eoinp'.issiou.*'  Belonging  to  the  classical  school  of  the  17th  century,  of 
which  ito  was  the  hiFt  survivor,  he  came  s«micwhat  into  conflict  with  the 
bj/iiit  of  the  18th,  which  was  preparing  a  new  vintage,  and  would  have  none 
but  new  wine  in  new  b<»ttK'S.  iiousscau,  however,  was  a  very  fiuii»lied 
writer  in  hid  way,  and  has  bi'cn  compared  to  Pindar,  lltirace,  Anacreon  atul 
M  dherlx*.  His  ode  to  AS  Ic  Cowte  du  Luc  U  as  fine  an  example  as  I  know 
of  the  modern  chiKhical  style.  "*his  in  quit*;  different  from  tliat  whieli  U  ex« 
eiiiiilificd  in  Mr.  Wordswortl/s  LiKMlumia  and  Ser^<'ant  Talfourd's  Ion;  for 
in  them  the  subjects  only  are  ancient,  while  liolh  the  form  and  spirit  are 
nxKlcrn ;  whereas  in  the  odex  of  liouHHeau  a  miHh'rn  nubjtet  is  treated,  m 
far  as  difference  of  times  and  language  will  allow,  in  the  nmnner  and  t«4ie 
of  the  Ancients.  Samson  AgonlHtes  and  Goethe*s  Iphigenin  in  Tan r is  are 
e«>nformcd  to  ancient  nuMles  of  thought,  but  in  them  the  subject  also  is  taV.ea 
from  antiquity.  llousseau*s  works  consii^t  of  Odes,  Kpistles  inverfe.  Can- 
tatas, Kpigram*,  kft.  de.  lie  wrote  for  the  stage  at  the  beginning  of  his  lit 
erary  life,  but  with  no  great  suecess. — S.  C] 

•  [Voss,  who  lived  from  Feb.  20,  1751,  to  March,  182«,  was  author  of 
the  Luisc,  '*a  rural  eixipua  of  simple  structure  divided  into  three  idyln. 
wliich  relate  the  lx*trf»tliment  and  marriage  of  the  heroine,**  lliif  is  n, 
pleasing  and  very  peculiar  poem,  c«impoiM'd  in  hexameter  verse.  *  11i« 
eluirmof  the  narrative,"  says  Mr.  T.,  "consists  in  the  minute  deseripti«ifi  of 
the  hx*al  domestic  numncrs  of  the  personages.''  Hie  charm  c*onsists,  I  thtnk^ 
in  the  bloiding  of  these  manners  with  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  the  ( 
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licssing  was  the  first  of  their  dramatic  writers.  I  complained  of 
K^ATiiAN  as  tedious.  He  said  there  M^as  not  enough  of  action  in 
it ;  but  that  Lcssing  M-as  the  most  chaste  of  their  writers.  Ho 
spoke  favorably  of  Goethe  ;  but  said  that  his  Sorrows  or  Wer- 
TER  was  his  best  M'ork,  better  than  any  of  his  dramas :  he  pre 
ferred  the  first  written  to  the  rest  of  Goethe's  dramas.  Schiller's 
Rodders  he  found  so  extravagant,  that  he  could  not  read  it.  I 
epoke  of  the  scene  of  the  setting  sun.*  lie  did  not  know  it.  He 
said  Schiller  could  not  live.  He  thought  Don  Carlos  the  best 
of  his  dramas  ;  but  said  that  the  plot  was  inextricable. — It  was 
evident  he  knew  little  of  Schiller's  works  :  indeed,  he  said,  ho 
could  not  road  them.  Biirger,  he  said,  was  a  true  ppet,  and 
M'ould  live  ;  that  Schiller,  on  the  contrary,  must  soon  be  ibrgot- 
ten  ;  that  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  imitation  of  Shakspeare,  who 
often  was  extravagant,  but  that  Schiller  M'as  ten  thousand  times 
more  so.f     He  spoke  very  slightingly  of  Kotzebue,  as  an  im- 

and  suitability  of  the  vorsification.  Vobs'b  translation  of  the  Oilysscy  is 
praised  for  being  so  perfect  an  imitation  of  the  orij^inul.  Tlio  Greek  has 
lH.'en  rendered,  **  with  a  fidelity  and  imitative  harmony  bo  admirable,  that 
it  su^e^ests  to  tlie  selK>lar  the  <iri<;inal  \vording,  and  reflects,  an  from  a  mir- 
ror, every  beauty  and  every  blemish  of  the  ancient  poem."  Hist.  Survey 
pp.  61-08.— S.  C] 

*  [Act  iii.  sc.  2.  Hie  ni^ht  scene,  which  is  the  5th  of  Act  iv.  is  fine 
too  in  a  frantic  way.  The  songs  it  contains  arc  very  spirited.  That  sung 
by  the  Uohbers  is  worthy  of  a  lliug :  it  goes  beyond  our  notions  of  any 
European  bandit  and  transports  us  to  the  huid  of  Jagrrcrnat. — S.  C] 

f  [TIjc  works  of  Burger,  who  was  born  on  the  first  (hiy  of  1748,  died 
June  8,  1794,  consist  of  Poems  (2  vols.),  Mac))eth  altered  from  Shakspeare 
(pronounced  by  Taylor, — no  giMxl  judg«j  of  Shak^prare^ — in  some  respects 
superior  to  the  original),  Munchausen's  Travels ;  Translations  (of  the  six 
first  books  of  the  Iliad,  mid  some  others);  Papers  phihdogiad  and  political, 
llis  fame  n*sts  chiefly  on  three  ballads,  Tlie  Wild  Hunter,  the  Parson's 
Daughter,  and  Lenorc.  Tlie  powerful  diction  and  admirable  harmony,-— 
rhythm,  sound,  rhyme  of  these  compositions  Mr.  Taylor  describes  as  the 
result  of  laborious  art ;  it  strikes  me,  from  the  outline  w*hieh  he  has  given 
of  Burger's  history,  that  the  violent  feelings,  the  life-like  expression  of 
wliieh  constitutes  their  piwer  and  value,  may  have  been  partly  the  reflex 
of  the  poet's  own  mind.  His  seems  to  have  been  a  life  of  mismanagement 
from  youth  till  middle  age.  Like  Milton,  he  lost  a  beloved  second  wife  by 
childbed  in  the  first  year  of  marri:ige :  like  him,  he  married  a  third  time, 
but  without  his  special  necc»j*ily — blindness  and  unkind  daughters.  He 
wedded  a  lady  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  his  poetry,  or  perhaps  his  ]M>eti- 
cal  reputation :  aa  union  founded,  as  it  appears,  in  vanity,  ended  in  vexa- 
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inoral  author  in  the  first  place,  and  next,  as  deficient  in  power 
At  Vienna,  said  he,  they  are  transported  with  him ;  bat  we  dc 
not  reckon  the  people  of  Vienna  either  the  wisest  or  the  wittiest 
people  of  Germany.  He  said  Wieland  was  a  charming  author, 
and  a  sovereign  master  of  his  own  language ;  that  in  this  respect 
Goethe  could  not  be  compared  to  him,  nor  indeed  could  anybody 
else.  He  said  that  his  fault  was  to  be  fertile  to  exuberance.  I 
told  him  the  Ooerox  had  just  been  translated  into  English.  He 
asked  me  if  I  was  not  delighted  with  the  poem.  I  answered, 
that  I  thought  the  story  began  to  flag  about  the  seventh  or  eighth 
book  ;  and  observed,  that  it  M-as  unworthy  of  a  man  of  genius  to 
rnako  the  interest  of  a  long  poem  turn  entirely  upon  animal 
gratification.  He  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  excuse  this  by  say- 
ing, that  there  are  diflercnt  subjects  for  poetry,  and  that  poets  are 
not  willing  to  be  restricted  in  their  choice.  I  answered,  that  I 
thought  the  passion  of  love  as  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
poetry  as  any  other  passion  ;  but  that  it  was  a  cheap  way  of 
pleasing  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader  through  a  long  poem 
on  the  mere  appetite.  Well  I  but,  said  he,  you  see,  that  such 
poems  please  every  body.  I  answered,  that  it  was  the  province 
of  a  great  poet  to  raise  people  up  to  his  own  level,  not  to  descend 
to  theirs.  He  agreed,  and  confessed,  that  on  no  account  whatso- 
ever would  he  have  MTitten  a  work  like  the  Oberox.  He  spoke 
in  raptures  of  Wieland's  style,  and  pointed  out  the  passage  where 
Rctzia  is  delivered  of  her  child,  as  exquisitely  beautiful.*     I  said 

tioii  of  spirit :  aiitl  as  Death,  which  lia<l  <]oprivc<l  him  of  two  wives,  did  not 
release  liini  from  a  third,  he  obtained  his  freedom,  at  the  end  of  little  more 
thiiu  three  years,  from  a  court  of  justice.  Why  did  Klopstock  undervalue^ 
by  preference  of  such  u  poet,  the  lofty-minded  Schiller — the  dearest  to 
England  f»f  all  Oerinnn  l^artls  ?  Perliaps  because  the  author  of  WiillciisteiD 
WHS  a  philosopher,  and  had  many  thint^s  in  his  philosophy  which  the  auth<ir 
of  Hie  Messiah  could  not  find  in  hh  heaven  and  earth.»-8.  C] 

*  [Oljeron,  Canto  viii.  stanzas  69-80.  The  little  touch  about  the  new 
born  babe's  returning  its  mother's  kiss  is  very  romantic:  though  put 
to'Klestly  in  the  form  of  a  query : 

— Und  scheint  nicht  jeden  Kuss 
Sein  kleiner  mund  dem  ihren  zu  entsaugen  t 

Th«  word  ent$auffen  (suck  off)  is  expressive — it  very  naturally  cfaaraeteriMS 
tlie  kisfl  of  an  iufant  five  minutes  of  a;?e.  Wieland  had  great  numery  ex* 
rericnc*.     **  My  sweetest  hours,"  says  he.  In  a  letter  quoted  in  the  Survey 
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tliat  I  (lid  not  perceive  any  very  Btrikin^^  pasaap^es ;  but  that  I 
made  allowance  for  the  iinpcrfcctions  of  a  translation.  Of  tlio 
thefts  of  Wieland,  he  said,  they  were  so  exquisitely  managed,  that 
the  greatest  writers  might  be  proud  to  steal  as  he  did.  He  con- 
sidered the  books  and  fables  of  old  romance  writers  in  the  light  of 
the  ancient  mythology,  as  a  sort  of  common  property,  from  which 
a  man  was  free  to  take  whatever  he  could  make  a  good  u.«o  of. 
An  Knglishmnn  had  prosontod  him  with  the  odes  of  CoUius, 
which  he  had  read  with  jileasure.  lie  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
Gray,  except  his  Kli:(;v  written  in  a  country  Church-yard.  lie 
complained  of  the  iool  in  Li:ar.  I  observed  that  he  seemed  to 
give  a  terrible  wildness  to  the  distress  ;  but  still  he  complained. 
He  asked  whether  it  was  not  allowed,  that  Pope  had  written 
rhymed  poetry  with  more  skill  than  any  of  our  writers — I  said  I 
preferred  Dryden,  because  his  couplets  had  greater  variety  in 
their  movement.  He  thought  my  reason  a  good  one  ;  but  asked 
whether  the  rhyme  of  Pope  were  not  more  exact.  This  question 
I  uudersttwd  as  ajijilying  to  the  final  terminations,  and  observed 
to  him  that  I  believed  it  was  the  case  ;  but  that  I  thought  it  was 
ea.sy  to  excuse  some  inaccuracy  in  the  Hnal  sounds,  if  the  general 
sweep  of  the  verse  was  superior.  I  told  him  that  we  were  not  so 
exact  with  regard  to  the  iinal  endings  of  lines  as  the  French. 
He  did  not  seem  to  know  that  we  made  no  distinction  between 
mascnlinc  and  ierninine  (/.  e,  single  or  double)  rhymes :  at  least 
he  put  inquiries  to  me  on  this  subject.  He  seemed  to  think,  that 
no  language  could  be  so  far  formed  as  that  it  might  not  be  en- 
riched by  idioms  borrowed  from  another  tongue.  I  said  this  was 
a  very  dangerous  practice  ;  and  added,  that  I  thought  Milton  had 
often  injured  both  his  prose  and  verse  by  taking  this  liberty  too 
frequently.  I  recommended  to  him  the  prose  works  of  Dryden  as 
models  of  pure  and  native  English.  I  was  treading  upon  tender 
ground,  as  I  have  reason  to  sui>poso  that  he  has  himself  liberally 
indulged  in  the  practice. 

The  same  day  I  dined  at  Mr.  Klopstock's,  where  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  third  interview  with  the  poet.  We  talked  princi- 
pally about  indiflereut  things.     I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 

"nro  th<>8C  in  ^\1li<■h  I  sec  iilx>ut  mo,  in  nil  tlieir  glee  of  childhood,  uiy  ivhola 
puei»c  t>f  liltlo  lialt-wiiy  t)iin<^!»  Ix'tweeii  iipoB  iindun^cln  " 

Mr.  S<ithvhy*8  IriuLsIat  inn  of  the  Ol)oron  nmdo  the  \wem  popular  iu  thii 
60uutry.    The  ori};iual  tir»t  Appeared  in  1780. — S.  C] 
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Kane.     He  said  tliat  hia  reputation  ivas  much  on  the  decline  in 
Germany.     That  for  his  own  part  he  was  not  surprised  to  find  it 
to»  as  the  works  of  Kant  >verc  to  him  utterly  incomprehensible— ^ 
that  he  had  often  been  pestered  by  the  Kanteans  ;  but  was  rarely 
in  the  practice  o{  arguiti^  with  them.     His  custom  was  to  pro- 
duce the  book,  open  it  and  iK)int  to  a  passage,  and  beg  they  would 
explain  it.     This  they  ordinarily  attempted  to  do  by  substitntiug 
their  own  ideas.     I  do  not  want,  I  say,  an  explanation  of  your 
own  ideas,  but  of  the  passage  M'hicli  is  before  us.     In  this  way  I 
generally  bring  the  dispute  to  an  inmiediate  conclusion.     He 
gpoke  of  Wolfe  as  the  first  Metaphysician  they  had  in  Germany. 
AVolfe  had  followers  ;  but  they  could  hardly  be  called  a  sect,  and 
luckily  till  tlie  appearance  of  Kant,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  Ger- 
many had  not  been  jwstered  by  any  sect  of  philosophers  whatso- 
ever ;  but  that  each  man  had  separately  pursued  his  inquiries  uu 
controlled  by  the  dogmas  of  a  master.     Kant  had  appeared  am- 
bitious to  be  the  ibiuuler  of  a  sect ;  that  he  had  succeeded  :  but 
that  the  Germans  Mere  now  comuig  to  their  senses  again.     That 
Nicolaiand  Engel  had  in  diflerent  ways  contributed  todisenohaut 
the  nation;*  but  above  all  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  philoso- 
pher  and  his  philoso])hy.     He  seemed  pleased  to  hear,  that  as  yet 
Kant's  doctrines  had  not  met  with  many  admirers  in  England— 
did  not  doubt  but  that  we  had  too  much  wis<lom  to  be  dupetl  by 
a  writer  who  set  at  defiaUee  the  common  sense  and  common  un- 
derstandings of  men.     ^Ye  talked  of  tragedy.     He  seemed  to  rate 
highly  the  power  of  exciting  tears — I  said  that  nothing  was  more 
easy  than  to  deluge  an  audience,  that  it  was  done  every  day  by 
the  meanest  writers. 

I  must  remind  you,  my  friend,  first  that  these  notes  are  not  in* 
tended  as  specimens  of  Klopstock's  intellectual  power,  or  even 
•*  colloquial  prowcsSt*'  to  judge  of  which  by  an  accidental  conver- 
sation, and  this  with  strangers,  and  those  too  foreigners,  would  be 
not  only  unreasonable,  but  calumnious.  Secondly,  I  attribute 
little  other  interest  to  the  remarks  than  what  is  derived  from  the 
celebrity  of  the  person  who  made  them.  Lastly,  if  you  ask  me, 
whether  I  have  read  The  Messiah,  and  what  I  think  of  it  ?  I 
answer — as  yet  the  first  four  books  only  :  and  as  to  my  opinion — 
(the  reasons  of  which  hereafter) — you  may  guess  it  from  what  I 
could  not  help  muttering  to  myself,  when  the  good  pastor  this 
*  [See  note  at  the  end  of  the  letter.— S.  C] 
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mornin^r  told  ine,  that  Klopstock  was  the  German  Milton       ■*'  a 
very  German  Milton  indeed  ! !  I* Heaven  preserve  you,  and 

S.    T.    COLERIDOE. 


[Tlicsc  diienehantert  put  ono  in  mind  of  the  ratcatchers,  who  are  said  and 
supposed  to  rid  houses  of  rats,  and  yet  the  rats,  somehow  or  other,  eoutinue 
to  swarm.  Tlie  Kantean  rats  were  not  aware,  I  believe,  when  Klopstock 
spoke  thus,  of  the  exterminatuni  that  had  befallen  them :  and  even  to  this 
day  those  acute  animals  infest  the  old  house,  and  steiU  away  the  daily  bread 
of  the  children, — if  the  old  notions  of  Space  and  Time,  and  the  old  proofs 
of  religious  verities  by  way  of  the  understanding,  and  speculative  reason^ 
must  be  ealleil  such.  Whether  or  no  these  are  their  true  spiritual  suste- 
nance, or  the  necc!«!>Ary  ^unrd  and  vehicle  of  it,  is  perhaps  a  question. 

But  who  were  Nicolui  and  Kn<j^el,  and  what  did  they  ag:iinst  the  famous 
enchanter?    The  furuicr  was  born  in  1733,  at  Ik^liu,  where  ho  carried  on 
his  father*8  business  of  book-soiling,  pursucil  literature  with  marked  suc- 
cess, antl  attained  to  old  age,  full  of  literary  honors.    By  means  of  thre^ 
crilicsd  journals  (tho  Literatur-Briefe,  the  BibUothek  der  Sthonen  Wissen- 
achfl/trrn,  an<l  tho  AUrjrtneine  dcnt^rhe  BibliothfJc\  which  he  eondueteil  with 
the  powerful  c<M>pcrution  of  Lcssing,  an<l  of  his  intimate  friend  Mendels- 
s<ihn,  and  to  which  ho  ciMitributed  largely  himself,  ho  beeanie  very  consider* 
able  in  the  (lernian  worhl  <»f  htters,  and  so  e«)ntinued  ft»r  tho  Hpaee  of 
twenty  yvars.    Jordens,  in  his  l4<'xiet>ii,  speaks  highly  tif  tho  rlTect  <if  Nieo- 
hii's  writings  in  pronuiting  freedom  of  thonght,  eidighti'ni'd  views  in  tlund* 
ogy  and  phil(>.*M)p}iy,  and  a  sound  tnste  in  fmc  literature^lescrilies  him  as  a 
brave  battler  with  intolerance,  hypoeris^y,  and  confused  conceptions  in  re- 
ligion ;  with  empty  subtleties,  obscurities,  and  terminologios,  that  can  but 
issue  in  vain  funtiisies,  in  his  controversial  writings  on  the  ** so-named  criti- 
cal philosophy."    lie  engaged  with  the  Kritik  drr  reinen  Vernun/t,  on  its 
appearance  in  1781,  in  the  AUgemeine  deutuche  Billiothck ;  first  explained 
his  objeeticuis  to  it  in  the  11th  vol.  of  his  JReinebenchreibung  (Description  of 
a  Journey  thnnigh  Germany  ami  Switzerland  in  the  year  1781),  and  after 
wards,  in  his  romance  entiitled,  Tho  Life  and  Opinions  of  Sempronius  (tun 
dil>ert,  a  (lernmn  Philosopher,  sought  to  8ft  forth  the  childirth  crotchets  and 
abuses  imputable  to  many  disciples  of  this  ])hilos4»phy  in  their  native  ali- 
Burdity.     The  ratubone  alludiMl  to  by  Klopstock,  was  doubtless  contained  in 
the  above-named  romance,  which  the  <»ld  poet  probably  esteemed  more  than 
Nicolai's  more  serious  polemics. 

Gundibert  has  had  its  day,  but  in  a  fiction  destine<l  to  a  day  of  longer 
duration,— Goethe*s  Faust, — the  Satirist  is  himself  most  eflfMively  satirizetL 
HuTc  he  is,  in  that  strange  yet  lieautiful  temple,  pinned  to  the  wall  in  a 
ridiculous  attitude,  to  bo  laughed  at  as  long  as  tho  tempio  itself  is  visited 
and  admired.  This  doom  came  upon  him,  not  so  much  for  his  campaign 
against  the  Kanteans,  as  for  his  Joys  nf  Wert^r, — ^beeauso  ho  ha<l  dared  to 
ridicule  a  liook.  which  certainly  offered  no  small  temptations  to  the  parodist 
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Jodeed  h«  seems  to  have  been  eogaged  in  a  series  of  hostilities  with  F!dit^ 
Lavater,  Wieland,  Herder,  and  Goethe.*  In  the  Walpurpinaeki  of  th« 
Fnust  he  thus  addresses  the  goblin  dancers : 

Ihr  sejd  noch  imnier  da  I    Nein  das  ist  unerhortl 
Verschwindct  doch  I    Wir  habcn  ja  au^ekl&rt ! 

"  Fly  I 
Vanish !    Unheard  of  impudence  I    What,  still  there  I 
In  this  enlightened  age  too,  when  jou  haye  been 
Proved  not  to  exist  r — Shelley  §  Translation. 

Do  we  not  see  the  douj^hty  reviewer  before  us  magisterial! j  waving  hit 
hand,  and  commanding  the  apparitions  to  vanish ! — ^then  with  despondent 
astonishment  exclaiuiiDg : 

Das  Teufelspack  es  fragt  nach  keiner  RegeL 
Wir  siud  so  klug  und  dennoch  spukt^s  in  TegeL 

80  wise  we  arc !  yet  what  fimtastic  fooleries  still  stream  forth  fr^^ip  n:j  < 
temporary's  bruins ;  how  arc  we  still  haunted  I  The  speech  of  1  ^«i9t 
corning  him  is  mis-trnnslatcd  by  Shelley,  who  understood  the  humor  of  the 
piece,  as  well  as  the  poetry,  but  not  the  particular  humors  of  it.  Nothing 
can  be  more  expressive  of  a  et»nceited,  narrow-minded  reviewer.  "Oh  bet 
— ^he  is  abdolutoly  everywhere,— What  otiiors  dunce,  he  must  decide  upon. 
If  he  can*t  chatter  about  every  step,  'tis  as  g«xxl  us  not  made  at  all,  iVofJb- 
itiff  prouokea  hhn  «o  tnuch  an  wtrn  vr  gofonoanL  If  youM  turn  round  and 
round  in  a  cirrlo,  as  )io  d(»0M  in  liis  old  mill,  he'd  approve  of  that  perhaps; 
CHpOi'iuUy  if  youM  etmsiult  him  alMuit  it.** 

**Aman  of  such  spirited  luiliitudos/'  says  Mr.  Carlylo,  after  afRrming 
tliat  Nicolai  wrote  against  Kant*s  philosophy  without  comprehending  it,  and 
judged  of  ])ootry,  os  of  Brunswick  Mum,  by  its  utility,  *Ms  now  by  the 
Germans  called  a  Philhter,  Nicolai  earned  for  himself  the  painful  pre- 
eminence of  being  Krz  Philhtcr^  Arch  Philidtine.**  "He,  an  old  enemy  of 
Goethe's,"  says  Mr.  Hill,  in  explanation  of  the  title  in  which  he  appears  in 
the  Walpurffimachi,  "  had  published  an  account  of  his  phantasmal  illusions^ 
pointing;  them  against  Fichtc*s  system  of  idealism,  which  he  evidently  con* 
founded  witli  wluit  Coleridge  wimM  have  etdled  Subjective  Idolism.** 

Such  was  this  wondrous  %llBenchanttr  in  the  eyes  of  later  critics  than 
Klopstock  :  a  man  strong  enough  to  nmintain  a  long  light  against  genius, 
not  wise  enough  to  believe  in  it  and  befriend  it.  How  many  a  eontrover* 
siulidt  seems  a  mighty  giant  to  those  who  are  prediposed  to  his  opinions, 
while,  in  the  eyes  of  others,  he  is  but  a  blind  floundering  Polyphemus,  who 
knows  not  how  to  direct  his  heavy  blows ;  if  not  a  menacing  scarecrow,  with 
a  stake  in  his  hand,  which  ho  has  no  power  to  drive  home  I  I  remember 
reading  a  thin  yohuno  in  which  all  metaphysicians  that  had  ever  left  their 


*  [See  Mr.  Hayward*s  excellent  translation  of  Faust,  of  which  I  hare 
heard  a  literary  German  say  that  it  gave  a  better  notion  of  the  original  thap 
any  other  which  he  had  seen.] 
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tboughU  behind  them  were  declared  utterly  in  the  wiong^— «U  up  to,  out 
not  including,  the  Taliant  author  himselfl  The  world  bad  lain  in  darkneat 
till  he  appeared,  like  a  new  Phcebus,  on  the  scene.  lliiA  great  nuui  dis- 
patched  iuint*s  system— (never  having  read  a  syllable  of  any  work  of  Kant's) 
—in  a  page  and  a  quarter ;  aud  the  exploit  had  its  celebraters  and  admirers. 
Yet  strnnge  to  say,  the  metaphysical  world  went  on  just  as  if  nothing  had 
happened ! — after  the  sun  was  up,  it  went  groping  about,  as  if  it  had  never 
been  enliglitencd,  and  actually  ever  since  has  continued  to  talk  as  if  Locke, 
Berkeley,  Hume,  Knnt,  and  other  nietnphysiciaiis  understood  the  nature  of 
the  things  they  wrote  about  rather  wore  than  the  mass  of  mankind,  instead 
of  iess  !  Vcrischwindet  d<>ch  1  might  this  author  say,  as  Nicolni  said  to  the 
spectres  of  the  Brocken  and  the  phantoms  of  literature, 

Verschwiudet  doch !     Wir  hahenja  aufgekldrt, 

Engcl  op|>osod  Kant  in  philosophical  treatises,  one  of  which  is  entitled 
Zwei  Oerprache  dm  Wtrih  der  Kritik  betrtffcnd.  He  too  occupied  a  con- 
siderable space  in  literature — his  works  fill  twelve  volumes,  besides  a  few 
other  pieces.  "  To  him,"  says  Jordeus,  "  the  criticism  of  taste  and  of  art, 
speculative,  practical,  and  popular  philosophy,  owe  many  of  their  later 
advances  lu  Germany.*'  Jordeus  pronounces  his  romance,  entitled  Lorenz 
Stark,  a  masterpiece  in  its  way,  and  says  of  his  plays,  that  they  deserve  a 
place  beside  the  best  of  Lessing's.  He  was  the  author  of  a  miscellaneous 
work,  entitled  The  Thilosophcr  of  the  World,  and  is  praised  by  Cousin  as  a 
meritorious  anthropologist.  Engol  was  born  September  11,  1741,  at  Par- 
ohim,  of  which  his  father  was  pastor,  in  Mecklenburg- Schwer in ;  died  Jnne 
28,  1802.  Neither  Kicolai  nor  Engcl  is  noticed  by  Cousin  among  the  ad- 
versaries of  Kant's  doctrine :  the  intelligent  adversaries. — who  assailed  it 
with  skill  and  knowledge,  rather  proved  its  strength  than  discovered  its 
weakness.  Fortius  acri  ridiadum;  but  this  applies  only  to  transient  triumphs, 
where  the  object  of  attatk,  though  it  furnishea  oceauion  for  ridicide,  aflbrda 
no  just  catue  for  it— ^.  CI 
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Qmid  quod  pnrf(»Uimt  pntmunierim  HMlum^  qud  amor  omnem  Ufea&Mk 
antom  praeddere  t*  Xtquo  quiequam  addubUo,  quin  ea  candidit  omnibmo 
faciat  iolit.  Quid  autemfaeiao  istit,  qui  vtl  ob  inffmii  pertinaeiam  «6t 
sati^fieri  nolint^  vel  stupidiores  »int,  quam  ui  $ati»/aciion£m  intelUgant  i 
Kam  quemadmodum  Simonides  dixit,  Th€s$alo9  hebeiiore$  eue^  quam  Hi 
poisint  a  m  decipi,  Ua  quosdam  nideua  slupidiorft,  quam  ut  plaeari  queant 
Adhae,  nan  mimm  €»i  invenirt  quod  ealumnietur,  qui  nihil  aliud  quarii, 
nisi  quod  calumnidur.  £rasui*s  ad  Dorpium,  Theotogutn. 

In  the  rifacimailo  of  The  Friend,  I  have  inserted  extraeU 
from  the  Conciones  ad  Populu3I,  printed,  though  scarcely  pub- 
lished, in  the  year  1795,  in  the  very  heat  and  height  of  my  anti- 
ministerial  enthusiasm :  these  in  proof  that  my  principles  otpoU* 
tics  have  sustained  no  change. — In  the  present  chapter,  I  have 
annexed  to  my  Letters  from  Germany,  \i'ith  particular  reference 
to  that,  M'hich  contains  a  disquisition  on  the  modern  drama,  a 
critique  on  the  Tragedy  of  BERTRA3r,  written  within  the  last 
twelve  months :  in  proof,  that  I  have  been  as  falsely  charged 
with  any  fickleness  in  my  principles  of  taste, — The  letter  wa« 
written  to  a  friend  :  and  the  apparent  abruptness  M'ith  which  it 
begins,  is  owing  to  the  omission  of  the  introductory  sentences. 

You  remember,  my  dear  Sir,  that  Mr.  Whitbread,  shortly  bclbre 
his  death,  proposed  to  the  assembled  subscribers  of  Dniry  Lane 
Theatre,  that  the  concern  should  be  farmed  to  some  responsible 
individual  under  certain  conditions  and  limitations  :  and  that  his 
proposal  was  rejected,  not  without  indignation,  as  subversive  of 
the  main  object,  for  the  attainment  of  M-hich  the  enlightened  and 
patriotic  assemblage  of  philo-dramatists  had  been  induced  to  risk 
their  subscriptions.  Now  this  object  was  avowed  to  be  no  less 
than  the  redemption  of  the  British  stage  not  only  from  horses, 
dogs  elephants,  and  the  like  zoological  rarities,  but  also  from  the 
more  pernicious  barbarisms  and  Kotzebuisrns  in  morals  and  taste. 

*  Praciudere  calumniam,  hi  the  original. 
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Drury  Lane  was  to  be  restored  to  its  former  classical  renown ; 
Shakspearc,  Jonson,  and  Otway,  with  the  expurgated  muses  of 
Vanbrugh,  Congreve,  and  Wycherlcy,  were  to  be  re-inaugurated 
in  their  rightful  dominion  over  British  audiences  ;*  and  the  Her- 
culean process  was  to  commence,  by  exterminating  the  speaking 
monsters  imported  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  compared  with 
which  their  mute  relations,  the  emigrants  from  Exeter  'Change, 
and  Polito  (late  Pidcock's)  show-carts,  were  tame  and  inoilensive. 
Could  an  heroic  project,  at  once  so  refined  and  so  arduous,  be 
consistently  intrusted  to,  could  its  success  be  rationally  expected 
from,  a  incrccnary  manager,  at  whose  critical  quarantine  the 
lucri  bonus  odor  would  conciliate  a  bill  of  health  to  the  plague 
in  person  ?  No  !  As  the  work  proposed,  such  must  be  the  ^vork- 
mastcrs.  Rank,  fortune,  liberal  education,  and  (their  natural 
accompaniments,  or  consequences)  critical  discernment,  delicate 
tact,  disinterestedness,  unsuspected  morals,  notorious  patriotism, 
and  tried  Mu^cenasship,  these  were  the  recommendations  that  in- 
lluenced  the  votes  of  the  proprietary  subscribers  of  Drury-Lano 
Theatre,  these  the  motives  that  occasioned  the  election  of  its  Su 
prcmo  Committee  of  Management.  This  circumstance  alone 
would  have  excited  a  strong  interest  in  the  public  mind,  respect- 

*  [My  elflost  brother  siiys  at  C«iugrcvc  3  ciiineilicn,  after  declaring  them 
••coiwidorably  more  decorous  tliim  tho»o  of  his  j)redece8sor»,'*  "lliey  are 
too  cold  to  he  iiiisehicvoufl :  they  keep  the  bruiu  in  t<N>  hicesMiiit  uetioii  to 
hUow'  the  p«ns^ioiis  to  kindle.  For  th(»sc  who  seardi  into  the  powers  of  in- 
tellect, the  eonibinaticms  of  thouglit  which  may  be  prodiice<l  by  volition, 
the  plays  of  Congreve  may  form  a  profitable  study.  But  their  time  is  fled 
—on  the  stage  they  will  be  received  no  more;  antl  of  tl»o  devotees  of  light- 
reading  such  as  could  read  them  without  disgust  w<m]d  probably  peruse 
them  with  little  pleasure." — Worthies  of  Yorkshire  luid  Lanc-.ishire,  by 
Hartley  Coleridge,  p.  G«J3. 

My  father  says,  in  a  marginal  note  on  the  Life  from  which  I  quote, 
"  Wickedness  is  no  subject  for  Come<ly,  Tliis  was  Congreve's  great  error, 
and  almost  peculiar  to  him.  The  DramatiB  Personrc  of  Drydcn,  Wycherlcy 
and  others,  arc  often  vicious,  indecent,  but,  not  like  Congrcve's,  wicked,** 

Speaking  of  The  Waif  of  the  Worlil,  my  brother  says,  **  It  has  no  moral 
interest.  Vice  may  be,  and  too  often  has  been,  made  interesting ;  but  cold- 
hearted,  unprincijded  villany,  never  can. — It  is  impossible  to  read  this 
comedy  without  wonder  and  admiration ;  but  it  is  an  admiration  altogether 
intellectual,  by  which  no  man  is  made  better."  My  father  remarks,  in  th« 
margin,  "  Virtue  and  Wickedness  arc  not  sub  eodem  gcHere,  The  absence 
of  Virtuo  is  no  dcfioioncy  in  a  genuine  comedy  :  but  the  presciu-o  of  Wick- 
edness a  great  defect." — S.  C  ] 
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tng  tbe  fint  production  of  the  Tragic  Muse  which  hid  been  an- 
nounccd  under  such  auspices,  and  had  passed  the  ordeal  of  such 
judgments  :  and  the  tragedy,  on  which  you  have  requested  my 
judgment,  was  the  M'ork  on  which  the  great  expectations,  justi- 
fied by  so  many  causes,  were  doomed  at  length  to  settle. 

But  before  I  enter  on  the  examination  of  Bertram,  or  Tui 
Castle  of  St.  Aldobrand,  I  shall  interpose  a  few  words,  on  the 
phrase  German  Dravia,  which  I  hold  to  be  altogether  a  mis- 
nomer.    At  the  time  of  Lcssing,  the  German  stage,  such  as  it 
was,  appears  to  have  been  a  flat  and  servile  copy  of  the  French. 
It  was  Lessing  wlio  firtft  introduced  the  name  and  the  works  of 
miakspeare  to  the  admiration  of  the  Germans ;  and  I  should  not 
perhai)s  go  too  far,  if  I  add,  that  it  was  Lessing  who  first  proved 
to  all  thinking  men,  even  to  Shakspearc^s  own  countrymen,  the 
true  nature  of  his  apparent  irregularities.     These,  he  demon 
stratcd,  M'cre  deviations  only  from  the  accidents  of  the  Greek 
tragedy ;  and  from  such  accidents  as  hung  a  heavy  weight  on 
the  wings  of  the  Greek  poets,  and  narrowed  their  flight  within 
the  limits  of  what  wc  may  call  the  licroic  ojycra.     He  proved, 
that,  in  all  the  essentials  of  art,  no  less  than  in  the  truth  of  na* 
ture,  the  Flays  of  Shakspeare  were  incomparably  more  coincident 
with  the  principles  of  Aristotle,  than  the  productions  of  Corneille 
and  Racine,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  regularity  of  the  latter.* 
Under  the^e  convictions  were  Lcssing's  own  dramatic  works  com- 
posed.    Their  deficiency  is  in  depth  and  imagination  :  their  ex- 
cellence is  in  the  construction  of  the  plot;  the  good  sense  of  the 
sentiments ;  the  sobriety  of  the  morals  ;  and  the  high  polish  of 
the  diction  and  dialogue.     In  short,  his  dramas  are  the  very  aa- 
tipodcs  of  all  those  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  at 
once  to  abuse  and  enjoy,  under  the  name  of  the  German  drama. 
Of  this  latter,  Sohiller^s  Robbers  was  the  earliest  specimen  ;  the 
first  fruits  of  his  youth  (I  had  almost  said  of  his  boyhood),  and  as 
such,  the  pledge,  and  promise  of  no  ordinary  genius.     Only  as 
sucht  did  the  maturcr  judgment  of  the  author  tolerate  the  Play. 
During  his  whole  life  ho  expressed  himself  concerning  this  prc- 
duction  with  more  than  needful  asperity,  as  a  monster  not  less 
oiTcnsive  to  good  taste,  than  to  sound  morals;  and,  in  his  latter 
years,  his  indignation  at  the  unwonted  popularity  of  the  Robbers 

*  [Seo  his  Jlatnburgischf.  Dramaiurgie,  especially  vol.  iL  Works,  1841 
»oL  vii.— S.  C] 
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seduced  Iiim  into  the  contrary  extremes,  viz.  a  stadied  feebleness 
of  interest  (as  far  as  the  interest  was  to  be  derived  from  incidentJ 
and  the  excitement  of  curiosity) ;  a  diction  elaborately  metrical ; 
the  aflectation  of  rhymes ;  and  the  pedantry  of  the  chorus. 

But  to  understand  the  true  character  of  the  Robbers,  and  of 
the  countless  imitations  which  were  its  spawn,  I  must  inform  you, 
or  at  least  call  to  your  recollection,  that,  about  that  time,  and  for 
some  years  before  it,  three  of  the  most  popular  books  in  the  Ger- 
man langua»^e  were,  the  translations  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts, 
Her\'ey's  Meditations,  and  Richaudson's  Clarissa  Harlow.* 

•  [Night  I.  of  The  Complaint :  or  Night  Thoughttt^  vrns  before  the  world 
in  1742 :  lIorvoy*8  Meditations  among  the  Tombs,  and  Reflections  in  a 
Floicer  Garden,  appeared  in  174C:  the  first  two  toI:^  of  Clarissa  in  1748. 
This  work  of  Kichardson^s  and  his  Pamela  were  wrilt«n  purposely  to  guard 
tlic  morals  of  the  young,  and  of  the  latter  it  was  said,  Pamela  is  like  snow : 
she  covers  all  things  with  her  whiteness.  Snow,  when  much  trodden  under 
a  warm  sun,  is  soon  eonverted  into  slop— which  coalesces  ere  long  into  mud 
imd  mire;  in  this  respect  the  moral  lessons  of  Piunela  and  Clarissa  do  indeed 
resemble  snow;  they  seem  fitter  to  stir  up  the  mud  of  the  soul — "the 
earthly  mire"  of  its  nature, — than  permanently  to  eleanse  and  whiten  it—  • 
See  Comparison  of  Riehai'dson  with  Fielding,  Works.  IV.  p.  380. 

Young's  great  peem  is  a  notable  instance  of  the  want  of  reserve  and 
poetical  economy.  In  the  poetry  of  Cowper,  Burns,  Crabbe,  we  have  abun- 
dance of  sadness,  and  it  is  all  the  more  truly  and  deeply  sad,  because  it 
seems  to  come  unsought,  nay,  rather  shunned,  llie  poet's  soul  appears  to 
crave  the  sunshine :  lie  "  does  not  love  the  shower  nor  seek  the  cold,"  but 
only  yields  to  mournful  reflections  because  they  force  themselves  upon  him 
in  a  world  of  woe.  But  when  Young  so  resolutely  makes  love  to  Gloom  and 
sets  his  cap  at  Melancholy,  we  sus))ect  that  both  are  in  masquerade,  and 
tliat  blooming  forms  are  beneath  the  sable  stole ;  when  he  surrounds  his 
head  with  cypress,  we  imagine  a  snug  velvet  cap  under  the  dusky  wreath; 
when  he  "  sits  by  a  lamp  at  mid-day,  and  has  skulls,  bones,  and  instruments 
of  death  for  the  ornaments  of  his  study,"  we  feel  disposed  to  think  that  he 
makes  sin,  death,  and  sorrow  a  poetical  amusement,  and  takes  up  these 
topics  because  they  offer  facilities  for  impressive  writing  more  than  to  re- 
lieve their  pressure  on  a  burdene<l  heart.  I  would  not  say  the  same  of  Her* 
vey's  piety,  though  it  has  such  an  air  of  what,  in  a  colloquial  not  philosoph- 
ical sense,  may  be  called  detenniniam.  The  author  of  Ttie  Doctor  says  that 
some  styles  nvc Jioiceri/,  but  that  the  Meditationisfs  is  a  weedjf  style :  allud- 
ing, I  8upp)8e,  to  its  luxuriant  common-place,  and  vulgar  showiness,  as  of 
corn-poppies  and  wild  mustard.  But  llervey  seems  to  have  been  a  simple 
earnest  clergyman,  with  his  heart  in  liis  parish :  whereas  it  is  difKcult  not 
to  look  upon  Young  as  a  solemn  worldling;  though,  as  many  a  mountain- 
brow  looks  from  a  distance  a  sheer  precipice,  yet,  when  we  approach, 
appears  passable  to  the  foot  of  man ;  bo  xmuxy  a  life  viewed  afar  off  seenw 
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Now  we  have  only  to  combine  the  bloated  style  and  peeultar 
rhythm  of  Hervey,  which  is  poetic  only  on  account  of  its  utter  un- 
fitness for  prose,  and  might  as  appropriately  be  called  prosaic, 
from  its  utter  unfitness  for  poetry ;  we  have  only,  I  repeat,  to 
combine  these  Hcrvcyisms  with  the  strained  thoughts,  the  figura- 
tive metaphysics  and  solemn  epigrams  of  Young  on  the  one  hand ; 
and  with  the  loaded  sensibility,  the  minute  detail,  the  morbid 
consciousness  of  every  thought  and  feeling  in  the  whole  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  mind,  in  short  the  self-involution  and  dreamlike  con« 
tinuity  of  Richardson  on  the  other  hand ;  and  then  to  add  the 
horrific  incidents,  and  mysterious  villains  (geniuses  of  supernatural 
intellect,  if  you  will  take  the  authors'  words  for  it,  but  on  a  level 
with  the  meanest  ruflians  of  the  condemned  cells,  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  their  actions  and  contrivances) — ^to  add  the  ruined  cas- 
tles, the  dungeons,  the  trap-doors,  the  skeletons,  the  flesh-and« 
blood  ghosts,  and  the  perpetual  moonshine  of  a  modern  author 
(themselves  the  literary  brood  of  the  Castle  op  Otranto,*  the 
translations  of  which,  with  the  imitations  and  improvements 
aforesaid,  were  about  that  time  beginning  to  make  as  much  noise 
in  Germany  as  their  originals  were  making  in  England), — and 
as  the  compound  of  these  ingredients  duly  mixed,  you  will  recog- 
nize  the   so-called    German  drama.     The  dla  podrida   thus 
cooked  up,  was  denounced,  by  the  best  critics  in  Germany,  as  the 
mere  cramps  of  weakness,  and  orgasms  of  a  sickly  imagination  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  and  the  lowest  provocation  of  torpid  feel- 
ing  on  that  of  the  readers.     The  old  blunder,  however,  concerning 
the  irregularity  and  wildncss  of  8hakspeare,  in  which  the  Ger- 
man  did  but  echo  the  French,  who  again  were  but  the  echoes  of 
our  own  critics,  was  still  in  vogue,  and  Shakspeare  was  quoted 
as  authority  for  the  most  anti-Shaksperean  drama.     We  have 
indeed  two  poets  who  wrote  as  one,  near  the  age  of  Shakspeare, 
to  whom  (as  the  worst  characteristic  of  their  writings),  the  Cory- 
phaeus of  the  present  drama  may  challenge  the  honor  of  being  a 
poor  relation,  or  impoverished  descendant.     For  if  we  would 
•charitably  consent  to  forget  the  comic  humor,  the  wit,  the  felici- 
ties of  style,  in  other  words,  aU  the  poetry,  and  nine  tenths  of  all 

hard  and  worldly,  but  shows  its  humnDity  and  ChriBtianity  to  those  w**  -Mi 
it  closely.— S.  C] 

*  [This  tnle,  by  Horace  Walpole,  afterwards  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  pub 
Ushad  in  1766.-8.  0.] 
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the  genius  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  that  which  would  lamain 
becomes  a  Kotzebue. 

The  so-called  German  drama,  therefore,  is  English  in  iU 
orii^in,  English  in  its  materials^  and  English  by  re-adoption  ; 
and  till  we  can  prove  that  Kotzebue,  or  any  of  the  whole  breed 
of  KotzebucH,  whether  dramatists  or  romantic  writers,  or  writers 
of  romantic  dramas,  were  ever  admitted  to  any  other  shelf  in  the 
libraries  of  well-educated  Gennans  than  were  occupied  by  their 
orip[inals,  and  apes'  apes  in  their  mother  coinitry,  we  should  sub 
mit  to  carry  our  own  brat  on  our  own  shoulders  ;  or  rather  con- 
sider it  as  a  lack-grace  returned  from  transiwrtatiou  with  such 
improvements  only  in  growth  and  manners  as  young  transported 
convicts  usually  come  home  with. 

I  know  nothing  that  contributes  more  to  a  clear  insight  into 
the  true  nature  of  any  literary  phacnomenon,  than  the  comparison 
of  it  with  some  elder  production,  the  likeness  of  which  is  striking, 
yet  only  apparent,  while  the  diflcrence  is  real.  In  the  present 
case  this  opportunity  is  furnished  us,  by  the  old  Spanish  play,  en 
titled  Afhcista  Ftdmiiiato,  formerly,  and  perhaps  still,  acted  in 
the  churches  and  monasteries  of  Spain,  and  which,  under  various 
names  {Don  Juan,  the  Libertine,  <J-c.)  has  had  its  day  of  favor 
in  every  country  throughout  Europe.  A  popularity  so  extensive, 
and  of  a  work  so  grotesque  and  extravagant,  claims  and  merits 
philosophical  attention  and  investigation.  The  first  point  to  be 
noticed  is,  that  the  play  is  throughout  imaginative.  Nothing  of 
It  belongs  to  the  real  world,  but  the  names  of  the  places  and  per- 
sons. The  comic  parts,  equally  with  the  tragic;  the  living, 
equally  with  the  defunct  characters,  are  creatures  of  the  brain  ; 
as  little  amenable  to  the  rules  of  ordinary  probability,  as  the 
Satan  of  Pahadise  Lost,  or  the  Caliban  of  The  Tempest,  and 
therefore  to  be  inulerstood  and  judged  of  as  impersonated  abstrac- 
tions. Rank,  fi»rtune,  wit,  talent,  acquired  knowledge,  and  liberal 
accomplishments,  with  beauty  of  person,  vigorous  health,  ond  con- 
stitutional hariliiiood, — all  these  advantages,  elevated  by  the 
habits  and  .<«ynipathies  of  noble  birth  and  national  character,  are 
supposed  to  have  combined  in  Don  Juan,  so  as  to  give  him  the 
means  of  carrying  into  all  its  practical  consoquences  the  doctrine 
of  a  godless  nature,  as  the  sole  ground  and  eflicient  cause  not 
only  of  all  things,  events,  and  ajipearances,  but  likewise  of  all  our 
thoughts,  sensations,  impulses  and  actions.     Obedience  to  nature 
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IS  the  only  virtae :  the  gratification  of  the  passions  and  appetites 
her  only  dictate  :  each  individuars  self-will  thesole  organ  through 
which  nature  utters  her  commands,  and 

**  Self-contradiction  is  the  ouly  wrong  I 
For,  by  the  laws  of  spirit,  in  the  right 
Is  every  indivichial  character 
That  acts  in  iitrict  onnisterico  with  itself* 

That  speculative  opinions,  however  impious  and  daring  they 
may  be,  are  not  always  followed  by  correspondent  conduct,  is 
most  true,  as  well  as  that  they  can  scarcely  in  any  instance  be 
systematically  realized,  on  account  of  their  unsuitableness  to  hu- 
man  nature  and  to  the  institutions  of  society.  It  can  be  hell* 
only  where  it  is  all  hell :  and  a  separate  world  of  devils  is  ne» 
cessary  for  the  existence  of  any  one  complete  devil.  But  ou  tha 
other  hand  it  is  no  less  clear,  nor,  with  the  biography  of  Carrierf 
and  his  fellow-atheists  before  us,  can  it  be  denied  without  wilful 
blindness,  that  the  (so  called)  system  of  mifurc  (that  is,  materi- 
alinm,  with  the  utter  rejection  of  moral  res]K)n8ibility,  of  a  pres- 

•  [First  Part  of  Wallenstein,   translatcil  from  Si*hil1er.     Coleridge's 
Poet.  Works,  p.  570.— S.  C] 

f  [This  man  figured  in  that  lost  and  worst  state  of  the  French  Revolts- 
tiou,  tliat  state  of  sevenfold  possession,  when  Jacobinism,  having  boms 
down  its  rival  opponents,  was  riding  in  triumph  through  the  land,  like 
Death  in  the  Uovehitions.  In  tliis  drama  of  dream-like  liorrors  Carrier 
sustained  his  part  so  as  to  be  "  famous  forever.**  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  that  elup- 
ter  of  the  French  Uov<ilution  which  is  headed  Destruction,  gives  on  awful 
account  of  llcprosentative  Carricr*s  proceedings  in  Iji  Vendee,  and  of  his 
h(»rrid  ion-motn^  worthy  of  a  laughing  liya;na  ]M)ssost»ed  by  the  spirit  of 
cruelty.  **  Scnti'ncc  of  Do|>ortation,"  writes  Carrier,  "  was  executed  verti- 
cathfj*  Hint  is,  a  ^aljnrrc  with  ninety  priests  under  hatches,  was  sunk  in 
the  Loire,  on  si<(aal  given.  **Thi3  was  the  first  <»f  the  *Vojym/r«,  which  we 
may  call  Drownttgctt,  of  Currier.** "  Ky  degree*  daylight  itself  wit- 
nesses Noyades ;  women  and  men  are  titnl  t4>gether,  feet  and  feet,  hands  oikI 
ihanils :  and  flung  in ;  this  they  call  Mnrhuje  licpuUicain^  Hepubliean  Mar* 
riage. — Dumb,  out  of  sulleiing  now,  as  )m1e  swohi  corpses,  the  victims 
.  tumble  c^MifuAodly  seaward  aU»ng  the  Loire  utream:  tlie  title  ndling  them 
buck :  clouds  of  ravens  darken  the  river :  wolves  prowl  on  the  slu^l  places 
Carrier  ir  rites,  *  QhH  torrtnt  revofuih^tnaire,  AVhat  a  torrent  of  Rerolu 
tion  r  For  the  num  is  rabid  and  tlie  time  is  rabid  Hiese  are  the  Noyades 
of  Carrier,  twenty-five  by  the  tale."  Mr.  Carlyle  cidls  tliis  "  the  blackest 
cspeet  of  the  eonsunmiation  of  Saiisculottism.**  Tlie  worst  part  of  his  ai» 
count  is  too  dreadful  to  quote.  Sec  also  Revolutionary  Plutarch,  voL  iii 
p.  106.-,S.  C] 
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cut  Providence,  and  of  both  present  and  future  retribution)  may 
influence  the  characters  and  actions  of  individuals,  and  even  of 
communities,  to  a  degree  that  almost  does  away  the  distiuction 
between  men  and  devils,  and  will  make  the  page  of  the  future 
historian  resemble  the  narration  of  a  madman's  dreams.  It  is 
not  the  wickedness  of  Don  Juan,  therefore,  which  constitutes  the 
character  an  abstraction,  and  removes  it  from  the  rules  of  proba- 
bility ;  but  the  rapid  succession  of  the  correspondent  acts  and 
incidents,  his  intellectual  superiority,  and  the  splendid  accumula- 
tion of  his  gifts  and  desirable  qualities,  as  co-existent  with  entire 
wickedness  in  one  and  the  same  person.  But  this  likewise  is 
the  very  circumstance  which  gives  to  this  strange  play  its  charm 
and  universal  interest.  Don  Juan  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  an 
intelligible  character  :  as  much  so  as  the  Satan  of  Milton.  The 
poet  asks  only  of  the  reader,  what,  as  a  poet,  he  is  privileged  to 
ask  :  namely,  that  sort  of  negative  faith  in  the  existence  of  such 
a  being,  which  we  willingly  give  to  productions  professedly  ideal, 
and  a  disposition  to  the  same  state  of  feeling,  as  that  with  which 
we  contemplate  the  idealized  flgures  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere, 
and  the  Farnese  Hercules.  What  the  Hercules  is  to  the  eye  in 
cor])oreal  strength,  Don  Juan  is  to  the  mind  in  strength  of  char- 
acter. The  ideal  consists  in  the  happy  balance  of  the  generic 
with  the  individual.  The  former  makes  the  character  represen- 
tative and  symbolical,  therefore  instructive  ;  because,  mutatis 
mutandis,  it  is  applicable  to  whole  classes  of  men.  The  latter 
gives  its  living  interest ;  for  nothing  lives  and  is  real,  but  as  dcA- 
nito  and  individual.  To  understand  this  completely,  the  reader 
need  only  recollect  the  specific  state  of  his  feelings,  when  in  look- 
ing at  a  i)icture  of  the  historic  (more  properly  of  the  poetic  or 
heroic)  class,  he  objects  to  a  particular  figure  as  being  too  much 
of  a  portrait ;  and  this  interruption  of  his  complacency  he  feels 
without  the  least  reference  to,  or  the  least  acquaintance  with, 
any  person  in  real  life  whom  he  might  recognize  in  this  figure. 
It  is  enough  that  such  a  figure  is  not  ideal ;  and  therefore  not 
ideal,  because  one  of  the  two  factors  or  elements  of  the  ideal  ii 
in  excess.  A  similar  and  more  powerful  objection  he  would  feel 
towards  a  set  of  figures  which  were  mere  abstractions,  like  those 
of  Cipriani,  and  what  have  been  called  Greek  forms  and  faces, 
that  is,  outlines  drawn  according  to  a  rccij)e.  These  again  ar« 
not  ideal ;   because  in  these  the  other  element  is  in  excess 
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*'  Fomut  fortnans  performam  formatam  tramlucens^**^  is  the 
definition  and  perfection  of  ideal  art. 

This  excellence  is  so  happily  achieved  in  the  Don  Juan,  that 
it  is  capable  of  interesting  without  poetry,  nay,  even  without 
words,  as  in  our  pantomime  of  that  name.  We  see  clearly  how 
the  character  is  formed  ;  and  the  very  extravagance  of  the  inci- 
dents,  and  the  superhuman  entircness  of  Don  Juan's  agency, 
prevents  the  wickedness  from  shocking  our  minds  to  any  painful 
degree.  AVe  do  not  believe  it  enough  for  this  eflect ;  no,  not 
even  with  that  kind  of  temporary  and  negative  belief  or  acqui- 
escence  which  I  have  described  above.  Meantime  the  qualities 
of  his  character  are  too  desirable,  too  flattering  to  our  pride  and 
our  wishes,  not  to  make  up  on  this  side  as  much  additional  faith 
as  was  lost  on  the  other.  There  is  no  danger  (thinks  the  specta* 
tor  or  reader)  of  my  becoming  such  a  monster  of  iniquity  as  Don 
Juan  !  I  never  shall  be  an  atheist !  I  shall  never  disallow  all 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong  !  /  have  not  the  least  in* 
clination  to  be  so  outrageous  a  drawcansir  in  my  love  aflaiis ! 
But  to  possess  such  a  power  of  captivating  and  enchanting  the 
afiections  of  the  other  sex  ! — to  be  capable  of  inspiring  in  a 
charming  and  even  virtuous  woman  a  love  eo  deep,  and  so  en- 
tirely personal  to  mc! — that  even  my  worst  vices  (if  I  tcere 
vicious),  even  my  cruelty  and  perfidy  (if  I  iccre  cruel  and  per 
fidious),  could  not  eradicate  the  passion  ! — to  be  so  loved  for  my 
mv?t  self,  that  even  with  a  distinct  knowledge  of  my  character, 
she  yet  died  to  save  me ! — this,  sir,  takes  hold  of  two  sides  of 
our  nature,  the  better  and  the  worse.  For  the  heroic  disinter 
estcdncss  to  which  love  can  transport  a  woman,  can  not  be  con 
templated  without  an  honorable  emotion  of  reverence  towards 
womanhood  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  among  the  miseries, 
and  abides  in  the  dark  ground-work  of  our  nature,  to  crave  an 
outward  confirmation  of  that  something  within  us,  which  is  oui 
venj  self,  that  something,  not  made  up  of  our  qualities  and  rela* 
tions,  but  itself  the  supporter  and  substantial  basis  of  all  these. 
Love  me,  and  not. my  qualities,  may  be  a  vicious  and  an  insane 
wish,  but  it  is  not  a  wish  wholly  without  a  meaning, 

*  Better  thus :  Fontia  spfcifica  per  formam  individuaiem  lr«ti4/iMMi« . 
or  better  yet — JSptcicB  individualhaia,  9ive  Jndhiduum  cuitibei  Speciei  db^ 
terminata  in  amni  parte  eorreepondene  et  quatti  vereione  quadam  earn  inier^ 
pretane  et  repeteui.  ^  I 
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Without  power,  virtue  would  be  insufficient  and  incapable  of 
revealing  its  being.  It  would  resemble  the  magic  transformation 
of  TaFSo's  heroine  into  a  tree,  in  which  she  could  only  groan  and 
jlccd.*  Hence  power  is  necessarily  an  object  of  our  desire  and 
of  our  admiration.  But  of  all  power,  that  of  the  mind  is,  on 
3very  account,  the  grand  desideratum  of  human  ambition.  We 
ihall  be  as  Gods  in  knowledge,  was  and  must  have  been  the 
first  temptation  :  and  the  co-cxistcncc  of  great  intellectual  lord 
jhip  with  guilt  has  never  been  adequately  represented  without 
exciting  the  strongest  interest,  and  for  this  reason,  that  in  this  bad 
and  heterogeneous  co-ordination  we  can  contemplate  the  intellect 
of  man  more  exclusively  as  a  separate  self-subsistence,  than  in  its 
proper  state  of  subordination  to  his  own  conscience,  or  to  the  will 
of  an  infinitely  superior  being. 

This  is  the  sacred  charm  of  Shakspearc's  male  characters  in 
general.  They  are  all  cast  in  the  mould  of  Shakspearc's  own 
gigantic  intellect ;  and  this  is  the  open  attraction  of  his  Richard, 
lago,  Edmund,  and  others  in  particular.  But  again  ;  of  all  in- 
tellectual power,  that  of  superiority  to  the  fear  of  the  invisible 
world  is  the  most  dazzling.  Its  influence  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  one  circumstance,  that  it  can  bribe  us  into  a  Voluntary 
submission  of  our  better  knowledge,  into  suspension  of  all  our 
judgment  derived  from  constant  experience,  and  enable  us  to 
pemse  with  the  liveliest  interest  the  wildest  tales  of  ghosts,  wiz- 
ards, genii,  and  secret  talismans.  On  this  propensity,  so  deeply 
rooted  in  our  naturt;,  a  specific  drainaiic  probability  may  bo  raised 
by  a  true  poet,  if  tho  whole  of  his  work  be  in  hnrmony  ;  a  dnt' 
viatic  probability,  suflicicnt  for  dramatic  pleasure,  even  when  the 
component  characters  and  incidents  border  on  impossibility.  The 
|>oet  does  not  require  us  to  be  awake  and  believe  ;  ho  solicits  us 
only  to  yield  ourselves  to  a  dream  ;  and  this  too  with  our  eyes 
open,  and  with  our  judgment ^^crrfwc  behind  the  curtain,  ready  to 
awaken  us  at  the  first  motion  of  our  will :  and  meantime,  only 
not  to  ^/isbelieve.  And  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  who  but  must  be 
impressed  with  the  cool  intrepidity  of  Don  John  on  the  a])pea^ 
ance  of  his  father's  ghost : 

'*  G  HOST.— -Monster  I  behold  these  wounds  ! 

J>.  JoiiK. — I  do  1    Tliey  were  "well  meant  and  well  performed,  I  tee, 

*  \Gertualeinme  Liberata,    Canto  xiii.  st.  88,  et  seq.^-S.  OL] 
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Gboot.  Repent^  repent  of  all  thy  TiUanlM. 

My  clamorous  blood  to  hcavca  for  Tcngcaoce  eries, 
Heavea  will  pour  out  Lis  judgments  on  you  alL 
Hell  gapes  for  you,  for  you  eaeh  liend  doth  call, 
And  hourly  waits  your  unrepenting  full 
You  with  eternal  horrors  they'll  torment, 
Except  of  all  your  crimes  you  suddenly  repent  (Ohoii  itfiA«.) 

D.  Jou5. — Farewell,  tliou  art  a  foolish  ghost.  Repent,  quoth  lie !  whttl 
tould  this  mean  t    Our  senses  are  all  in  a  mist,  sure. 

D.  Antonio.— {one  of  D,  JuaH*9  reprobate  C€fnpani<mM.)  Tliey  are  not  I 
Twas  a  ghost. 

D.  LorKz.— {<ino//ier  reprobate.)  I  ue*er  beliered  those  foolish  tales 
bef4»re. 

D.  John. — Come  I  Tis  no  matter.  Let  it  be  what  it  will,  it  must  Imp 
natural 

D.  Ant. — And  nature  is  unalterable  in  us  too. 

D.  John. — ^Tis  true  I    The  nature  of  a  ghost  can  not  change  ours.* 

Who  also  can  deny  a  portion  of  sublimity  to  the  tremendous 
consistency  with  which  he  stands  out  the  last  fearful  trial,  like 
a  second  Prometheus  ? 

**  Chorus  of  Devils. 
Statue-Giiost. — Will  you  not  relent  and  feel  remorse ! 
D.  John. — CouId*st  thou  bestow  another  heart  on  me  I  might    Botwilli 
this  heart  I  have,  I  can  nut. 

D.  Lopez. — Those  things  are  prodigious. 

D.  Anton. — I  have  a  sort  of  grudging  to  relent,  but  something  liolds 
me  back. 
D.  Lor. — If  wo  could,  'tis  now  too  hite.    I  will  not 
D.  A.NT.— We  defy  theo  I 

GnodT. — PeriHli,  yo  impious  wretches,  go  and  find  the  punishments  laid 
up  in  store  for  you  t 

{Tliunder  and  lightning.    />.  Lop.  and  D.  Ant  ar€  twallawed  ^) 
Ghost  to  D.  John. — Behold  their  dreadful  fates,  and  know  that  thy 
last  moment's  conic ! 

D.  John. — ^lliiuk  not  to  fright  me,  foolish  ghost ;  111  break  yom*  marble 
body  in  pieces  and  pull  down  your  horse. 

{l^iunder  and  iightning^-^horui  o/demltf  dk.) 
D.  John. — ^Theso  things  I  sec  with  wonder,  but  no  fear. 
Were  all  the  elements  to  be  confounded. 
And  shuffled  all  into  their  former  chaos ; 
Were  seas  of  sulphur  flaming  round  about  me^ 
And  all  mankind  roaring  within  those  fires, 
I  could  not  fear,  or  feel  the  least  remorse. 
To  the  last  instant  I  would  dare  thy  power. 
Ilero  I  stanti  firm,  and  all  thy  threats  contenuL 
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Tliy  murderer  {to  the  ghoU  of  one  w/iom  he  had  murdered) 
Stouds  here  t    Now  do  tliy  worst  I" 

{lie  it  BwallovBcd  up  in  a  eioud  offiu^ 

In  U*Kt  tho  character  of  Boa  John  consists  in  the  union  of  every 
thing  desirable  to  human  nature,  as  mcans^  and  which  therefore 
by  the  well-known  law  of  association  become  at  length  desirable 
on  their  own  account.  On  their  own  account,  and,  in  their  own 
dignity,  they  are  here  displayed,  as  being  employed  to  ends  so^ 
i/?thuman,  that  in  the  cflcct,  they  appear  almost  as  means  with- 
out an  end.  The  ingredients  too  are  mixed  in  the  happiest  pro- 
])ortion,  so  as  to  uphold  and  relieve  each  otlier — more  especially 
in  that  constant  interpoise  of  wit,  gaiety  and  social  generosity, 
which  prevents  the  criminal,  even  in  his  most  atrocious  moments, 
from  sinking  into  the  mere  rufllan,  as  far  at  least,  as  our  imagi- 
nation sits  in  judgment.  Above  all,  the  fine  sufTusion  through 
the  whole,  with  the  characteristic  manners  and  feelings  of  a 
highly  bred  gentleman  gives  life  to  the  drama.  Thus  having  in- 
vited the  statue-ghost  of  the  governor,  whom  he  had  murdered, 
to  supper,  which  invitation  the  marble  ghost  accepted  by  a  nod 
of  the  head,  Don  John  has  prepared  a  banquet. 

"  D.  JouN. — Some  wine,  Birroli !    Here's  to  Don  Pedro's  ghost — he  should 

have  been  welcome. 

D.  Lor. — Tlie  rnseal  is  afriiid  of  you  after  dcutli. 

[One  knocks  hardai  the  door.) 
D.  JoHN.^/o  the  eervanty^RiM  and  do  your  duty* 
•*  Seev. — oil  the  devil,  the  devil  I    {Marble  yhoet  enters,) 
**  D.  Joiix. — Ha  I  'tis  tho  ghost  I     Let's  rise  and  reeeive  him !    Come, 

Governor,  you  arc  welcome,  sit  there ;  if  we  hod  thought  you  would  have 

come,  we  would  have  stayed  for  you. 

•  ••«»•••• 

Here,  Governor,  your  health  1  Friends,  put  it  about  t  Here's  excellent 
meat,  taste  of  this  ragout.  Come,  Til  help  you,  come  eat,  and  let  old  quar- 
rels be  forgotten. 

{7'he  Ohost  threatens  him  with  vengeance) 

D.  Joiix.— Wc  aro  too  nmch  eonfirmed — curse  on  this  dry  disooursai 
Come,  here's  to  your  mistress,  you  had  one  when  you  were  living:  not  for- 
getting your  sweet  sister. 

{Devils  enter,) 

D.  Joux.— Are  these  some  of  your  retinue  t  Devils,  say  yout  Pm 
sorry  I  have  no  burnt  brandy  to  treat  'em  with,  that's  drink  fit  for  devils," 
Ac. 

Nor  is  the  scene  from  wkich  we  quote  interesting,  in  dramatic 
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probability  alone  ;  it  is  susceptible  likewise  of  a  sound  moral ;  of 
a  moral  that  has  more  than  common  claims  on  the  notice  of  a 
too  numerous  class,  who  are  ready  to  receive  the  qualities  of 
fifcutlcmauly  courag^e,  and  scrupulous  honor  (in  all  the  recognized 
laws  of  honor)  as  the  substitutes  of  virtue,  instead  of  its  oma- 
nicnts.  This,  indeed,  is  the  moral  value  of  the  play  at  large, 
and  that  which  places  it  at  a  world's  distance  from  the  spirit  of 
modern  jacobinism.  The  latter  introduces  to  us  clumsy  copies 
of  these  showy  instrumental  qualities,  in  order  to  reconcile  us  to 
vice  and  want  of  principle  ;  while  the  At/ieista  Fulmhiato  pre- 
sents an  exquisite  portraiture  of  the  same  qualities,  in  all  their 
gloss  and  glow,  but  presents  them  for  the  sole  purpose  of  display- 
ing their  hollowncss,  and  in  order  to  put  us  on  our  guard  by  de- 
monstrating their  utter  indiflercnce  to  vice  and  virtue,  whenever 
these  and  the  like  accomplishments  are  contemplated  for  them 
selves  alone. 

Eighteen  years  ago  I  observed,  that  the  whole  secret  of  the 
modern  Jacobinical  drama  (which,  and  not  the  German,  is  its  ap 
propriate  designation)  and  of  all  its  popularity,  consists  in  the  con- 
fusion and  subversion  of  the  natural  orderof  things  in  their  causes 
and  cflects  :  namely,  in  the  excitement  of  surprise  by  representuig 
the  qualities  of  liberality,  refined  feeling,  and  a  nice  sense  of  honor 
(those  things  rather  which  pass  amongst  us  for  such)  in  persons 
and  in  classes  where  experience  teaches  us  least  to  expect  them ; 
and  by  rewarding  with  all  the  sympathies  which  are  the  due 
of  virtue,  those  criminals  whom  law,  reason,  and  religion  have 
excommunicated  from  onr  esteem. 

This  of  itself  would  lead  me  back  to  Bertram,  or  the  Castle 
OF  St.  Aldobrand  ;*  but,  in  my  own  mind,  this  tragedy  wa« 

*  [*'  Before  the  tragedy  of  Bertram  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane,"  aay» 
a  writer  in  the  Gentloman*8  Magazine  of  Jon.  1825,  "and  received  with  such 
distinguished  approbation,  Mr.  Maturin  was  the  humble,  unknown,  and  un- 
noticed Curate  of  St.  Peter's,  Dublin."  The  play  was  performed  through 
the  influence  of  Lord  Byron,  who  is  said  to  have  sent  the  author  £600  ia 
fjousequence  of  an  unfavorable  review  of  one  of  his  works— (probably  thia 
very  critique  of  Mr.  Coleridge's}— with  a  note,  **  that  he  was  better  qualified 
to  review  his  reviewers  than  they  him."  He  gained  perhaps  more  than  a 
thousand  pounds  by  this  performance  (besides  the  Ave  hundred  which  tb« 
censure  of  it  procured  him).  A  few  months  after  the  sueeesa  of  Bertram  ba 
produced  a  second  tragedy,  which  (iiile<l.  Ho  hal  published  one  or  two 
novels  before  he  became  famous:  in  his  later  yearn  ho  composed  works  of 
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brought  into  connection  with  The  Libertine  (Shadweirs  ada|>i 
tation  of  the  Athcista  Fulminato  to  the  English  stage  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second)  by  the  fact,  that  our  modern  drama 
is  taken,  is  the  substance  of  it,  from  the  first  6C<.ne  of  the  third 
act  of  The  Likeutine.  But  with  what  palpable  superiority  of 
judgment  in  the  original !  Earth  and  hell,  men  and  spirits  are 
up  in  arms  against  Don  John  ;  the  two  former  acts  of  the  play 
have  not  only  prepared  us  for  the  supernatural,  but  accustomed 
us  to  the  prodigious.  It  is,  therefore,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
we  anticipate  when  the  Captain  exclaims :  ''  In  all  tlie  dangers  I 
have  been,  such  horrors  I  never  knew.  I  am  quite  unmanned  :" 
and  when  the  Hermit  says,  that  ho  had  •*  beheld  the  ocean  in 
wildest  rage,  yet  ne'er  before  saw  a  storm  so  dreadful,  such  hor- 
rid flashes  of  lightning,  and  such  claps  of  thunder,  were  never  in 
my  remembrance.**  And  Don  John's  burst  of  startling  impiety 
is  equally  intelligible  in  its  motive,  as  dramatic  in  its  eflcct. 

But  what  is  there  to  account  for  the  prodigy  of  the  tempest  at 
Bertram's  shipwreck  ?  It  is  a  mere  supernatural  eflcct,  without 
even  a  hint  of  any  supeniatural  agency ;  a  prodigy,  without  any 
circumstance  mentioned  that  is  prodigious  ;  and  a  miracle  intro- 
duced without  a  ground,  and  ending  without  a  result.  Every 
event  and  every  scene  of  the  play  might  have  taken  place  as 
well  as  if  Bertram  and  his  vessel  had  been  driven  in  by  a  com- 
mon hard  gale,  or  from  want  of  provisions.  The  first  act  M'ould 
have  indeed  lost  its  greatest  and  most  sonorous  picture  ;  a  scene 
ibr  the  sake  of  a  scene,  without  a  word  spoken ;  as  such,  there- 

roinimce,  which  evinced  "great  powers  of  imagiaatioa  and  fecundity  of 
hingunge,  with  lamentable  carelessness  iu  the  application  of  both  ;**  and, 
writing  "  f»)r  money  not  for  fame,"  drew  a  **  considerable  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  his  productions."  In  1821  lie  brought  out  a  poem  in  blank  verse 
edled  The  Universe. 

Tlie  writer,  from  whose  account  these  notices  are  taken,  speaks  most 
highly  of  Mr.  ^Liturin*B  merits  and  popularity  as  a  preacher.  *'  Ilis  six 
controversial  sermons/'  says  he,  *' preached  during  last  Lent,  show  the 
author  to  have  been  a  profound  scholar  and  an  acute  reasoner ;  never  since 
Dean  Kirwan's  time  were  such  crowds  attracted  to  the  Parish  Church  as 
during  the  delivery  of  these  sermons ;  neither  rain  nor  storm  could  subdue 
the  anxiety  of  all  classes  and  all  persuasions  to  hear  them ;  and  did  he  leave 
DO  other  monuments  whereon  to  rest  his  fame,  these  sermons  alone  would 
be  sufficient."  llie  Rev.  R.  aiarles  3Iaturin  died  Oct  30,  1824.  Itwassaic 
that  Sir  AValter  Scott  offered  his  editorial  services  to  Mr.  Maturin*s  widow 
with  respect  to  some  of  his  unpublished  manMscripts. — S.  C] 
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fim  (a  rarity  without  a  precedent)  we  must  take  it,  and  be 
thankful !  In  the  opinion  of  not  a  few,  it  was,  in  every  aense  oc 
the  word,  the  best  scene  in  the  play.  I  am  quite  certain  it  vn 
the  most'  innocent :  and  the  steady,  quiet  uprightness  of  the  flAOi 
of  the  wax-candles,  which  the  monks  held  over  the  roaiin^  k- 
lows  amid  the  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  was  really  xniraculoiis. 

The  Sicilian  sea-coast :  a  convent  of  monks :  ni^ht :  a  mo^ 
portentous,  unearthly  storm :  a  vessel  is  wrecked  :  contrary  t 
all  human  expectation,  one  man  saves  himself  by  his  prodigioa 
powers  as  a  swimmer,  aided  by  the  ])eculiarity  of  his  destinatioii^ 

"  Prior. All,  uU  did  perish — 

First  Monk. — Chani^o,  cbaiige  tlu»dc  drenched  weeds — 
Prior. — I  wist  not  uf  them— every  soul  did  perish— 

£nt€r  third  Monk  hastiltf. 

TuiRD  Monk. — No,  there  was  one  did  battle  with  the  storm 
With  careless  desperate  force ;  full  many  times 
His  life  was  won  and  lost,  as  tho'  he  reeked  not— 
No  hand  did  aid  him,  and  he  aided  none — 
Alone  he  breasted  the  broad  wave,  alone 
Hmt  man  was  saved" 

Well !  This  man  is  led  in  by  the  monks,  supposed  drippiiig  iMt, 
and  to  very  natural  inquiries  ho  either  remains  silent,  or  giwi 
most  brief  and  surly  answers,  and  after  three  or  four  of  these 
half-line  courtesies,  "  dashing  off  the  monks"  who  had  saved  him, 
he  exclaims  in  the  true  sublimity  of  our  modem  misanthropie 
heroism — 

••  Off  1  ye  are  men — there's  poison  in  your  touch. 

But  I  must  yield,  for  this**  {what!)  *<hath  left  me  strengthless.* 

So  end  the  three  first  scenes.  In  the  next  (the  Castle  of  St  Al- 
dobrand),  we  find  the  servants  there  equally  frightened  with  Ihb 
unearthly  storm,  though  wherein  it  diflered  from  other  violnt 
storms  we  are  not  told,  except  that  Hugo  informs  us,  page  9— 

.«*  PiET. — Hugo,  well  met    Does  e'en  thy  age  bear 
Memory  of  so  terrible  a  storm  f 

Uiioo. — ^llicy  liavo  been  frequent  lately. 

PiCT. — ^Tliey  are  ever  so  in  Sicily. 

Hugo.— So  it  is  said.    But  storms  wheo  I  was : 
Would  still  pass  o*er  like  Nature*s  fitful  fevers, 
And  rendered  all  more  wholesome.    Now  their  rags 
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Sent  thus  uuscasooable  and  profitleM, 
Speaks  like  the  threats  of  heareD." 

A  most  perplexing  theory  of  Sicilian  storms  is  this  of  old  Hugo  ! 
and  what  is  very  remarkable,  not  apparently  founded-  on  any 
great  familiarity  of  his  own  with  this  troublesome  article.  For 
when  Pietro  asserts  the  "  ever  more  frequency"  of  tempests  in 
Sicily,  the  old  man  professes  to  know  nothing  more  of  the  fact, 
but  by  hearsay.  **  So  it  is  said." — But  why  he  assumed  this 
storm  to  be  unseasonable,  and  on  what  he  grounded  his  prophecy 
(for  the  storm  is  still  in  full  fur)'),  that  it  would  be  profitless,  and 
without  the  physical  poM'crs  common  to  all  other  violent  sea- 
winds  in  purifying  the  atmosphere,  we  arc  left  in  the  dark  ;  as 
well  concerning  the  particular  points  in  which  he  knew  it,  during 
its  continuance,  to  difler  from  these  that  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  in  his  youth.  We  are  at  length  introduced  to  the  Lady 
Iniogine,  who,  we  learn,  had  not  rested  **  through'^  the  night ; 
not  on  account  of  the  tempest,  for 

'*  I»nK  crc  the  storm  arose,  her  restless  gestures 
KorbnJc  all  liope  to  see  her  blest  with  sleep." 

Sitting  at  a  table,  and  looking  at  a  portrait,  she  informs  us— - 
First,  that  portrait-painters  may  make  a  portrait  from  memory—* 

•*  Tlic  linmer*s  art  may  trace  the  absent  feature." 

For  surely  these  words  could  never  mean,  that  a  painter  may 
have  a  person  sit  to  him  who  afterwards  may  leave  the  room  or 
perhaps  the  country  ?  Secondly,  that  a  portrait-painter  can  ena- 
ble a  mourning  lady  to  possess  a  good  likeness  of  her  absent  lover, 
but  that  the  portrait-painter  can  not,  and  who  shall — 

"  Restore  the  scenes  ia  wliieh  they  met  and  parted !" 

The  natural  answer  would  have  been — ^Why  the  scene-painter,  to 
be  sure  !  But  this  unreasonable  lady  requires  in  addition  sundry 
thmgs  to  be  painted  that  have  neither  lines  nor  colors — 

"  The  thoughts,  the  reeolleetions,  sweet  and  bitter. 
Or  the  Elysinn  dreams  of  lovers  wheu  they  loved." 

Which  last  sentence  must  be  supposed  to  mean  ;  tvhui  they  were 
present,  and  making  love  to  each  other.  Then,  if  this  por- 
trait could  speak,  it  would  "  acquit  tho  faith  of  womankind." 
How  ?     Had  she  remained  constant  ?     No.  she  has  been  married 
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to  another  man,  whoso  wife  she  now  i«.  How  then  ?  Why*  that, 
in  spite  of  her  marriage  vow,  she  had  continued  to  jeam  ani 
crave  for  her  former  lover — 

**Thi8  has  her  body,  that  her  mind: 
Which  has  the  better  borgain  T* 

The  lover,  however,  was  not  contented  with  this  preciooa  s^ 
rangement,  as  we  shall  soon  find.  The  lady  proceeda  to  inibnB 
us,  that  during  the  many  years  of  their  separation,  there  havf 
happened  in  the  difTerent  parts  of  the  world,  a  number  of  "s«rft 
things;'*  even  such,  as  in  a  course  of  years  always  have,  and  till 
the  Millennium,  doubtless  always  will  happen  someiw-here  of 
other.  Yet  this  passage,  both  in  language  and  in  metre,  is  pr^ 
hups  among  the  best  jiarts  of  the  play.  The  lady*8  loved  com- 
panion and  most  esteemed  attendant,  Clotilda,  now  enters  and 
explains  this  love  and  esteem  by  proving  herself  a  most  pafinre 
and  dispassionate  listener,  as  well  as  a  brief  and  lucky  querist, 
who  asks  by  chance,  questions  that  we  should  have  thoiiglit  mada 
for  the  very  sake  of  tlio  answers.  In  ehort,  she  very  much  !«• 
minds  us  of  tlioHo  piippct-heroines,  for  M'liom  the  showman  con- 
trives to  dialogue  without  any  skill  in  veutrilo({uism.  Thin,  not* 
withstanding,  is  the  l>est  scene  in  the  Play,  and  though  crowded 
with  solecisms,  corrupt  diction,  and  oflences  against  metre,  would 
possess  merits  sufHcicnt  to  outweigh  them,  if  we  could  suspend 
the  moral  sense  during  the  perusal.  It  tells  well  and  passion- 
ately the  prcliminar}'  circumstances,  and  thus  overcomes  the 
main  diiliculty  of  most  first  acts,  to  wit,  that  of  retrospective  na^ 
ration.  It  tells  us  of  her  having  been  honorably  addressed  by  a 
noble  youth,  of  rank  and  fortune  vastly  superior  to  her  own:  of 
their  mutual  love,  heightened  on  her  part  by  gratitude  ;  of  his 
loss  of  his  sovereign's  favor ;  his  disgrace  ;  attainder ;  and  flight ; 
that  he  (thus  degraded)  sank  into  a  vile  rufllan,  the  chieftain  of 
a  murderous  banditli ;  and  that  from  the  habitual  indulgence  of 
the  most  reprobate  habits  and  ferocious  passions,  he  had  beoomt 
so  changed,  even  in  appearance  and  features, 

**  Tliat  8ho  \cho  bore  him  had  recoiled  from  him. 
Nor  knoTrn  the  alien  visage  of  her  child. 
Yet  still  »he  (Imogine)  lov'd  him." 

*  [Altered  from  the  last  lines  of  a  Song  in  Coogreve's  Poemt  #it  Se9tm 
Oeeasiona.    Works,  vol  ii.  p.  168.— S.  C] 
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She  is  compelled  by  the  silent  entreaties  of  a  father,  perishing 
with  "  bitter  shameful  want  on  the  cold  earth,"  to  give  her  hand, 
with  a  heart  thus  irrevocably  pre-engaged,  to  Lord  Aldobrand, 
the  enemy  of  her  lover,  even  to  the  very  man  who  had  bafllcd 
his  ambitious  schemes,  and  was,  at  the  present  time,  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  death  which  had  been 
passed  on  Bertram.  Now,  the  proof  of  "  woman's  love,"  so  in» 
dustriously  held  forth  for  the  sympathy,  if  not  the  esteem  of  tho 
audience,  consists  in  this,  that,  though  Bertram  had  become  a 
robber  and  a  murderer  by  trade,  a  ruflian  in  manners,  yea,  with 
form  and  features  at  which  his  own  mother  could  not  but 
•*  recoil,*'  yet  slic  (Lady  Imogine),  "  the  wife  of  a  most  noble,  hon- 
ored Lord,"  estimable  as  a  man,  exemplary  and  aflcctionate  as  a 
husband,  and  the  fond  father  of  her  only  child — that  she,  notwith* 
standing  all  this,  striking  her  heart,  dares  to  say  to  it — 

"  But  thou  art  Bertram*!!  still,  and  Bertram's  ever." 

A  Monk  now  enters,  and  entreats  in  his  Prior's  name  for  the 
wonted  hospitality,  and  **  free  noble  usage**  of  tho  Castle  of  St. 
Aldobrand  for  some  wretched  shipwrecked  souls,  and  from  this 
we  learn,  for  the  first  time,  to  our  infinite  surprise,  that  notwith- 
standing the  supernaturalncss  of  the  storm  aforesaid,  not  only 
Bertram,  but  the  whole  of  his  gang,  had  been  saved,  by  what 
means  we  are  left  to  conjecture,  and  can  only  conclude  that  they 
had  all  the  same  desperate  swimming  powers,  and  the  same  sav- 
ing destiny  as  the  hero,  Bertram  himself  So  ends  the  first  act, 
and  with  it  the  tale  of  the  events,  both  those  with  which  the 
tragedy  begins,  and  those  which  had  occurred  previous  to  the 
date  of  its  commencement.  The  second  displays  Bertram  in  dis- 
turbed sleep,  which  the  Prior,  who  hangs  over  him,  prefers  calling 
a  "  starting  trance,"  and  with  a  strained  voice,  that  would  have 
awakened  one  of  the  seven  sleepers,  observes  to  the  audience — 

"  How  the  lip  works  1    How  the  birc  teeth  do  grind  1 
And  beaded  drops  eourse*  down  his  writhen  brow  T 

The  dramatic  eflect  of  which  passage  we  not  only  concede  to  tie 


__ **Tlie  big  round  tears 

Cours*d  one  another  down  his  innoeent  nose 
In  piteous  chase,**' 


'  [As  you  like  it.    Act  ii.  se.  1.— S.  C] 
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admirers  of  this  tragedy,  but  acknowledge  the  further  adraDtage 
of  picpariDg  the  audience  for  the  most  surprising  series  of  wrj 
faces,  proflated  mouths,  and  lunatic  gestures  that  were  erer 
"lancIieiT*  on  an  audience  to  "  sear  the  sense.*** 

**  Prior. — I  viU  awake  him  from  this  horrid  iranse. 
This  is  DO  natural  sleep  I    llo,  wake  thee,  stranger  T 

This  is  rather  a  whimsical  application  of  the  verb  reflex  we 
must  confess,  though  we  remember  a  similar  transfer  of  the  agent 
to  the  patient  in  a  manuscript  tragcdvi  in  which  the  Bertram  of 
the  piece,  prostrating  a  man  with  a  single  blow  of  his  fist,  ex- 
claims— **  Knock  mc  thco  down,  then  ask  thee  if  thou  liv'st." 
Well ;  the  stranger  obeys,  and  whatever  his  sleep  might  have 
been,  his  waking  was  perfectly  natural ;  for  lethargy  itself  could 
not  withstand  the  scolding  Stentorship  of  Mr.  Holland,  the  Prior 
AVe  next  learn  from  the  best  authority,  his  own  confession,  that 
the  misanthropic  hero,  whoso  destiny  was  incompatible  with 
drowning,  is  Count  Bertram,  who  not  only  reveals  his  past  for* 
tunes,  but  avows  with  open  atrocity,  his  Satanic  hatred  of  Imo- 
gine*s  lord,  and  his  frantic  thirst  of  revenge ;  and  so  the  raving 
character  raves,  and  the  scolding  character  scolds — and  what 
else  ?  Does  not  the  Prior  act?  Does  he  not  send  for  a  posse  of 
constables  or  thief-takers  to  handcuff  the  villain,  or  take  hira 
either  to  Bedlam  or  Newgate  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind  ;  the  author 
preserves  the  unity  of  character,  and  the  scolding  Prior  from  first 
!o  last  does  nothing  but  scold,  with  the  exception  indeed  of  the 

Says  Shakspcarc  of  a  wounded  stag  hanging  its  head  over  a  stream :  natu- 
rally, from  the  position  of  the  head,  and  most  beautifully,  from  the  sssoei*- 
tion  of  the  preceding  image,  of  the  chase,  in  'which  *'  the  poor  seqoester'd  ' 
stag  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta*en  a  hurt."  In  the  supposed  po«ition  of 
Bertram,  the  metaphor,  if  not  false,  loses  all  the  propriety  of  the  origiuaL 
*  Among  a  number  of  other  instances  of  words  ehosen  without  reason, 
Imogine  in  the  first  act  declares,  that  thunder-storms  were  not  able  to  in- 
tercept her  prayers  for  *'the  desperate  man,  in  desperate  vayt  who 

**  Yea,  when  tlie  lanehed  bolt  did  sear  her  sense. 
Her  BouFs  deep  orisons  were  breathed  for  him  ;** 

that  is,  when  a  re<lhot  bolt,  lanehed  at  her  from  a  thunder-eloud,  had 
cauterised  her  sense,  in  plain  English,  burnt  her  eyes  out  of  her  head,  she 
kept  still  praying  on. 

*'  Was  not  Mm  lore  f    Yea,  thus  doth  woman  lovtj* 
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last  scene  of  the  last  act,  in  which,  with  a  most  surprising  reTO> 
luilon,  he  whines,  M'ceps,  and  kneels  to  the  condemned  blasphem* 
iwg  assassin  out  of  pure  aflection  to  the  high-hearted  man,  the 
sublimity  of  whose  angel-sin  rivals  the  star-bright  apostate  (that 
is,  who  was  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  as  wicked  as  the  Devil), 
and,  "had  thrilled  him"  (Prior  Holland  aforesaid),  with  wild  ad- 
miration. 

Accordingly  in  the  ver)'  next  scene,  we  have  this  tragic 
Macheath,  with  his  whole  gang,  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Aldobrand, 
withotit  any  attempt  on  the  Prior's  part  either  to  prevent  him,  oi 
to  put  the  mistress  and  servants  of  the  Castle  on  their  guard 
against  their  new  inmates;  though  he  (the  Prior)  knew,  and 
confesses  that  he  knew,  that  Bertram's  **  fearful  mates'*  were  as- 
sassins so  habituated  and  naturalized  to  guilt,  that — 

**  Whea  their  drenched  hold  forBook  both  gold  and  gear, 
Tliey  griped  their  daggers  with  a  murderer's  instinct ;" 

and  though  he  also  knew,  that  Bertram  was  the  leader  of  a  band 
M'hose  trade  was  blood.  To  the  Castle  however  he  goes,  thus 
with  the  holy  Prior's  consent,  if  not  with  his  assistance ;  and 
thither  let  us  follow  him. 

No  sooner  is  our  hero  safely  housed  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Aide 
brand,  than  he  attracts  the  notice  of  the  lady  and  her  confidante, 
by  his  **  wild  and  terrible  dark  eyes,"  "  muflled  form,"  **  fearful 
form,"*  "  darkly  wild,"  **  proudly  stem,"  and  the  like  common- 
place indefinites,  seasoned  by  merely  verbal  antitheses,  and  at 
best,  copied  with  very  slight  change,  from  the  Conrade  of  Southey'g 
Joan  of  Arc.  The  lady  Imogine,  who  has  been  (as  is  the  case, 
«he  tells  us,  with  all  soft  and  solemn  spirits)  icorshipping  the 

*  Tliis  sort  of  repetition  is  one  of  this  writer's  peeulinritics,  and  there  is 
scarce  a  page  which  does  not  furnish  one  or  more  instances — Ex.  gr,  h\  the 
first  page  or  two.  Act  i.  line  'Tth,  '*  And  deemed  that  I  might  sleep.** — Line 
10,  "Did  rock  and  quiver  in  the  bickering  <7/ar<»." — Lines  14,  16,  10,  "But 
by  the  momently  gteam*  of  sheeted  blue,  Did  the  palo  marbles  ptare  so 
iternly  on  me,  I  almost  deetned  tliey  lived." — Line  87,  "  llic  glare  of  Hell." 
— Line  35,  " O  holy  Prior,  this  is  no  earthly  ttonn" — Lino  8S,  " Tliis  is  no 
earthly  stortn,** — Lino  42,  "  Dealing  with  us." — Line  43,  **Deal  thus  sternly." 
—Line  44,  "  Speak  I  thou  hast  something  seen  /'* — "  A  /earful  sight  T— Lin* 
45,  "  What  hast  thou  seen  f  .  A  piteous, /ear/tt^  sight.** — Line  48,  "  Quivering 
gleam*!* — Lino  60,  "In  the  hollow  pauses  of  the  storm.** -^Line  61,  "Th« 
pauses  of  the  storm^  «tc.* 
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moon  on  a  terrace  or  rampart  within  view  of  tlie  Oastle,  insistf 
on  having  an  interview  with  our  hero,  and  this  too  tite'drt^te. 
Would  the  ixjader  learn  why  and  wherefore  the  confidante  is  ex 
eluded,  who  very  properly  remonstrates  against  such  *'  conference, 
alone,  at  night,  with  one  who  bears  such  fearful  form  ;'*  the  lea* 
son  follows — "  why,  therefore  send  him  I**     I  say,  follawt^  bo- 
cause  the  next  line,  ''  all  things  of  fear  have  lost  their  power 
over  me,"  is  separated  from  the  former  by  a  break  or  pause,  and 
besides  that  it  is  a  very  poor  answer  to  the  danger,  is  no  answer 
at  all  to  the  gross  indelicacy  of  this  wilful  exposure.     We  most 
therefore  regard  it  ns  a  mere  ai\er-tliought,  that  a  little  softens 
the  rudeness,  but  adds  nothing  to  the  weight,  of  that  exquisite 
woman's  reason  aforesaid.     And  so  exit  Clotilda  and  enter  Ber- 
tram, who  '*  stands  without  looking  at  her,''  that  is,  with  his 
lower  limbs  forked,  his  arms  akimbo,  his  side  to  the  lady's  front, 
the  whole  figure  resembling  an  inverted  Y.     He  is  soon  however 
roused  from  the  state  frantic,  and  then  follow  raving,  yelling, 
cursing,  she  fainting,  ho  relenting,  in  runs  Imogine's  child,  squeaks 
"mother!"     He  snatches  it  up,  and  >vith  a  "God  bless  thee, 
child  !     Bertram  has  kissed  thy  child," — ^the  curtain  drops.     Tho 
third  act  is  short,  and  short  be  our  account  of  it.     It  introduces 
Lord  St.  Aldobrand  on  his  road  homeward,  and  next  Imogine  in 
the  convent,  confessing  the  foulness  of  her  heart  to  the  Prior,  who 
first  indulges  his  old  humor  with  a  fit  of  senseless  scolding,  then 
leaves  her  alone  with  her  rufllan  paramour,  with  M'hom  she 
makes  at  once  an  infamous  appointment,  and  the  curtain  drops, 
that  it  may  be  carried  into  act  and  consummation. 

I  want  words  to  describe  tlie  mingled  horror  and  disgust  with 
which  I  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  fourth  act,  considering  it  as 
a  melancholy  proof  of  the  depravation  of  the  public  mind.  The 
shocking  spirit  of  jacobinism  seemed  no  longer  confined  to  politics. 
The  familiarity  with  atrocious  events  and  characters  appeared  to 
have  poisoned  the  taste,  even  where  it  had  not  directly  disorgan- 
ized the  moral  principles,  and  lefl  tho  feelings  callous  to  all  tho 
mild  appeals,  and  craving  alone  for  the  grossest  and  most  out- 
rageous stimulants.  The  very  fact  then  present  to  our  senses, 
that  a  British  audience  could  remain  passive  under  such  an  in« 
suit  to  common  decency,  nay,  receive  with  a  thunder  of  applause, 
a  human  being  supjK)sed  to  have  come  reeking  from  the  consum- 
mation of  this  complex  foulness  and  baseness,  these  and  the  like 
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rcfieeliona  so  pressed  as  with  the  weight  of  lead  upon  my  heain. 
that  actor,  author,  and  tragedy  would  liavo  been  forgotten,  had 
it  not  been  for  a  plain  elderly  man  sitting  beside  me,  who,  with 
a  very  serious  face,  that  at  once  expressed  surprise  and  aversion, 
touched  my  elbow,  and,  pointing  to  tho  actor,  said  to  me  in  a 
half-whisper — **  Do  you  see  that  little  fellow  there  ?  he  has  just 
been  committing  adultery  I"  Somewhat  relieved  by  the  laugh 
which  this  droll  address  occasioned,  I  forced  back  my  attention  to 
the  stage  sufficiently  to  learn,  that  Bertram  is  recovered  from  a 
transient  fit  of  remorse  by  the  information,  that  St.  Aldobrand 
M-as  commissioned  (to  do,  what  every  honest  man  must  have 
done  without  commission,  if  he  did  his  duty)  to  seize  him  and 
deliver  him  to  the  just  vengeance  of  the  law ;  an  information 
which  (as  lie  had  long  known  himi^elf  to  be  an  attainted  traitor 
and  proclaimed  outlaw,  and  not  only  a  trader  in  blood  himself, 
but  notoriously  the  Captain  of  a  gang  of  thieves,  pirates  and  as- 
sassins), assuredly  could  not  have  been  new  to  him.  It  is  this, 
however,  which  alone  and  instantly  restores  him  to  his  accus* 
tomed  state  of  raving,  blasphemy,  and  nonsense.  Next  follows 
Imogine's  constrained  interview  with  her  injured  husband,  and 
his  sudden  departure  again,  all  in  love  and  kindness,  in  order  to 
attend  the  feast  of  St.  Anselm  at  the  convent.  This  was,  it  must 
\)G  owned,  a  verj^  strange  engagement  for  so  tender  a  husband  to 
make  within  a  few  minutes  after  so  long  an  absence.  But  first 
his  lady  has  told  him  that  she  has  "  a  vow  on  her,"  and  wishes 
'*  that  black  perdition  may  gulf  her  perjured  soul," — (Note  :  she 
is  lying  at  the  very  time)^ — ^if  she  ascends  his  bed,  till  her  pen- 
ance is  accomplished.  How,  therefore,  is  the  poor  husband  to 
amuse  himself  in  this  interval  of  her  penance?  But  do  not  be 
distressed,  reader,  on  account  of  the  St.  Aldobrand*s  absence! 
As  the  author  has  contrived  to  send  him  out  of  the  house,  when 
a  husband  would  be  in  his,  and  tho  lover's  way,  so  he  will  doubt- 
less not  be  at  a  loss  to  bring  him  back  again  as  soon  as  he  is 
wanted.  ^Vell !  the  husband  gone  in  on  the  one  side,  out  pops 
the  lover  from  the  other,  and  for  the  fiendish  purpose  of  harrow- 
ing up  the  soul  of  his  wretched  accomplice  in  guilt,  by  announ- 
cing to  her,  with  most  brutal  and  blasphemous  execrations,  his 
fixed  and  deliberate  resolve  to  assassinate  her  husband  ;  all  thii 
too  is  for  no  discoverable  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  author,  but 
that  of  introducing  a  series  of  super-tragic  starts,  pauses',  screams. 
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struggling^,  daggor-throwing,  falling  on  tho  ground,  startuig  up 
again  wildly,  swearing,  outcries  for  help,  falling  again  on  the 
ground,  rising  again,  faintly  tottering  towards  the  door,  and,  to 
end  the  scene,  a  most  convenient  fainting  fit  of  our  lady's,  just  in 
time  to  give  Bertram  an  opportunity  of  seeking  the  object  of  his 
hatred,  before  she  alarms  the  house,  which  indeed  she  has  had 
full  time  to  have  done  before,  but  that  the  author  rather  chose 
she  should  amuse  herself  and  the  audience  by  tho  above-described 
raving  and  startings.  tSho  recovers  slowly,  and  to  her  enter 
Clotilda,  the  confidante  and  mother-conicssor  ;  then  commences, 
what  in  theatrical  language  is  called  the  madness,  but  which  the 
author  more  accuiatcly  entitles,  deliriuni,  it  appearing  indeed  a 
sort  of  intermittent  fjver  with  fits  of  lii^ht-headcdncss  off  and  on, 
whenever  occasion  and  sta«recHeot  linp(>en  to  call  for  it.  A  con* 
venient  return  of  the  storm  (we  told  the  reader  beforehand  how 
it  would  be),  had  changed — 

"Tlie  rivulet,  tliat  biithoi]  the  convent  widls, 
hito  a  foaming  flood :  upon  its  brink 
Tlio  Lord  and  his  small  train  do  stand  appalled. 
With  torch  and  bell  from  their  high  battlementa 
The  monks  do  summon  to  the  pass  in  yain ; 
He  must  return  to-night" — 

Talk  of  the  Devil,  and  his  horns  appear,  says  the  proverb : 
and  sure  enough,  within  ten  lines  of  the  exit  of  the  messenger, 
sent  to  stop  him,  the  arrival  of  Lord  St.  Aldobrand  is  announced. 
Bertram's  ruffian  band  now  enter,  and  range  themselves  across 
the  stage,  giving  fresh  cause  for  Imogine*s  screams  and  madness. 
St.  Aldobrand,  having  received  his  mortal  wound  behind  the 
scenes,  totters  in  to  welter  in  his  blood,  and  to  die  at  the  feet  of 
this  double-damned  adultress. 

Of  her,  as  far  as  she  is  concerned  in  this  fourth  act,  we  hare 
two  additional  points  to  notice :  first,  the  low  cunning  and  Jes- 
uitical trick  M'ith  which  she  deludes  her  husband  into  icords  of 
forgiveness,  which  ho  himself  does  not  understand  ;  and  secondly, 
that  everywhere  she  is  made  the  object  of  interest  and  sympathy, 
and  it  is  not  the  author's  fault,  if,  at  any  moment,  she  excites 
feelings  less  gentle,  than  those  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  the  self-accusations  of  a  sincere  religious  penitent.  And  did 
a  British  audience  endure  all  this  ? — They  received  it  with  plau- 
dits, which,  but  for  the  rivalry  of  the  carts  and  hackney  coaches 
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might  have  disturbed  the  evening  prayers  of  scanty  week  day 
congregation  at  St.  PauFs  cathedral. 

Tempera  mutoDtur,  nos  et  mutomur  in  illis. 

Of  the  fifth  act,  the  only  thing  noticeable  (for  rant  and  nonsense, 
though  abundant  as  ever,  have  long  before  the  last  act  becomo 
things  of  course)  is  the  profane  representation  of  the  high  altar 
in  a  chapel,  vritli  all  the  vessels  and  other  preparations  for  the 
holy  sacrament.  A  hymn  is  actually  sung  on  the  stage  by  the 
chorister  boys  !  For  the  rest,  Imogine,  who  now  and  then  talks 
deliriously,  but  who  is  always  light-headed  as  far  as  her  gown 
and  hair  can  make  her  so,  wanders  about  in  dark  woods  with 
cavern-rocks  and  precipices  in  the  back-scene  ;  and  a  number  of 
mute  dramatis  pcrsonce  move  in  and  out  continually,  for  wlioso 
presence,  there  is  always  at  least  this  reason,  that  they  ailbrd 
something  to  be  scc?i,  by  that  very  large  part  of  a  Drury  Lane 
audience  who  have  small  chance  of  hearing  a  word.  SShe  had, 
It  appears,  taken  lier  child  with  her,  but  M'hat  becomes  of  the 
child,  whether  she  murdered  it  or  not,  nobody  can  tell,  nobody 
can  learn ;  it  was  a  riddle  at  the  representation,  and  after  a  most 
attentive  perusal  of  the  Play,  a  riddle  it  remains. 

"  No  more  I  know,  I  wish  I  did, 
Aud  I  would  tell  it  all  to  you ; 
For  what  became  of  this  poor  child 
There^s  none  that  ever  knew."* 

Our  whole  informationf  is  derived  from  the  following  words— 

"  Prior. — ^Where  is  thy  child  f 

Clotil.— (Potn<iti<7  to  Vie  cavern  into  which  she  has  looked) 
Oh  he  lies  cold  within  his  cavern-tomb  1 
Why  dost  thou  urge  her  with  the  horrid  theme  t 

Prior.— (loAo  wiU  not,  the  reader  may  observe^  be  disappointed  of  his  dom 
of  scolding) 
It  was  to  make  (qfiery  wake)  one  living  cord  o*  th'  heart, 
And  I  will  try,  tho'  my  own  breaks  at  it. 
Where  is  thy  child  f 

liiOQ.—{wUh  a  frantic  laugh) 

•  [Wordsworth's  Tliorn,  P.  W.  ii.  p,  131.— S.  C] 

\  The  child  h  an  important  personage,  for  I  see  not  by  wbat»poMibk 
means  the  author  could  have  ended  the  second  and  third  aets  but  for  its 
timAly  appearance.    How  ungrateful  then  not  further  to  notice  its  (ate  1 
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Hie  forest  fiend  hath  snatched  him— 

lie  {who  f  the /end  or  tfie  child  f)Tide»  the  night-mare  thro'  tl«  wisard 
woods.* 

Now  thcso  two  lines  consist  in  a  scnsolcss  plagiarism  from  the 
counterfeited  madness  of  Edgar  in  Lear,  who,  in  imitation  of  the 
gipsy  incantations,  puns  on  the  old- word  tnair,  a  hag ;  and  the 
no  less  senseless  adoption  of  Dryden*s  forest  fiend,*  and  the  wizard 
stream  by  which  Milton,  in  his  Lycidas,  so  finely  characterizes 
the  spreading  De va,  fabiiloims  amnis,f  Observe  too  these  images 
stand  unique  in  the  speeches  of  Imogine,  without  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  any  thing  she  says  before  or  after.  But  we  are 
weary.  The  characters  in  this  act  frisk  about,  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  as  teasingly  as  the  Jack  o*Lanteni-lights  which  mis- 
chievous boys,  fro.n  across  a  narrow  street,  throw  with  a  looking- 
glass  on  the  faces  of  their  op])08ite  neighbors.  Bertram  disanned, 
out-heroding  Charles  de  Moor  in  the  llobbers,  befaces  the  collected 
knights  of  St.  Anselm  (all  in  complete  armor),  and  so,  by  pure 
dint  of  black  looks,  he  outdares  them  iuto  passive  poltroons.  The 
sudden  revolution  in  the  Prior's  manners  we  have  before  noticed, 
and  it  is  indeed  so  outre,  that  a  number  of  the  audience  imagined 
a  great  secret  was  to  come  out,  viz.  :  that  the  Prior  was  one  of 
tho  many  instances  of  a  youthful  sinner  metamorphosed  into  an 
old  scold,  and  that  this  Bertram  would  appear  at  last  to  bo  his 
son.  Imogine  re-appears  at  the  convent,  and  dies  of  her  own  ac- 
cord. Bertram  stabs  himself,  and  dies  by  her  side,  and  that  the 
play  may  conclude  as  it  began,  to  wit,  in  a  superfetation  of  blas- 
phemy upon  nonsense,  because  he  had  snatched  a  sword  from  a 
despicable  coward,  who  retreats  in  terror  when  it  is  pointed  to- 
wards him  in  sport ;  this  fclo  dc  sc,  and  thief-captain— -this  loath- 
some and  leprous  confluence  of  robbery,  adultery,  murder,  and 
cowardly  assassination, — this  monster,  whose  best  deed  is,  the 
having  saved  his  betters  from  tho  degradation  of  hanging  him, 
by  turning  Jack  Ketch  to  himself;  first  recommends  the  chari- 
table Monks  and  holy  Prior  to  pray  for  his  soul,  and  t>en  has 
the  folly  and  impudence  to  exclaim — 

"  I  die  no  felotrs  death, 
A  warrior's  weapon  freed  a  warrior's  soul  T— 

•  I  Theodore  and  Ilonoria.-^S,  C] 

\  I/*  Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreiuU  her  wizard  stream.*  i.  55.^-S,  C] 
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[Great  displeasure  xras  excited  among^  the  patrons  of  Mr.  Maturiu  by  thia 
review  of  his  tragedy,  and  to  those  "who  deemed  such  a  production  wortliy 
of  patronage  it  must  naturally  have  appeared  an  unwarrantable  piece  of 
violence.  I  have  even  heard  a  friend  of  3Ir.  Coleridge  object  to  it,  not  as 
unjust,  but  as  having  been  called  forth  by  an  occasion  unworthy  to  occupy 
his  tlioughts.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  some  dislike  to  the  literary  censuree 
which  accompany  the  moral  exix>sure,  because  I  tliiuk  they  tend  to  weaken 
its  effect: — though  a  corrupt  taste  is  oflcn  so  iutricuted  with  a  corrupt  mo- 
rality that  it  is  diflicult  to  exhibit  either  scj)arately ; — the  moral  exposure 
itself  I  do  fiot  consider  unworthy  of  one,  who  never  wanted  generosity  to 
iv>itit  out  what  was  noble  and  admirable,  at  the  risk  of  throwing  his  own 
performances  into  shade,  and  who  never  lacked  courage  openly  to  denounce 
what  he  knew  to  be  wrong  and  injurious,— I'specially  in  his  own  province 
of  literature, — by  which  tlie  public  mi'rht  be  airoetcd. 

It  a]>pcars  in  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  lliat  a  fierce  attack  upon  Mr. 
Coloriilgc,  in  consequence  of  tlicse  strictures,  had  boon  prepared  by  the 
author  of  Bertram,  and  that  tliis  was  suppressed  by  the  advice  of  the  au- 
tlK»r  <if  Wavcrley,  who  admonished  his  correspondent,  that  the  world  might 
not  sympathize  with  his  indignation  to  the  extent  in  which  he  had  poured 
it  forth ;  and  also  that  it  might  injure  the  eflfoct  of  his  forthcoming  roiuance, 
into  sonic  part  of  which  the  tirade  had  been  introduced — that  such  an  out* 
burst  of  rage  in  such  a  place  would  be  like  a  stream  of  lava  rushing  from 
the  side  of  a  peaceful  green  hilL  Some  of  the  hills  which  were  raised  in 
those  days  by  writers  of  the  Satanic  school  would  have  been  little  the  worse 
for  a  volcanic  eruption, — so  flamy  and  sulphureous  were  they  in  their  own 
nature.  This,  from  Sir  AValtcrs  doscri])tion,  must  have  been  of  a  milder 
sort.  As  far  as  Mr.  Coleridge  Wiis  concerned,  he  could  not  have  been  mate- 
rially the  worse  had  one  more  fiery  libel,  designed  for  the  blasting  of  his 
credit,  been  sent  off  to  whiz  and  blaze  and  burn  blue  f«»r  a  moment.  C<»uld 
Mr.  ^hiturin  have  justified  his  piny  ?  Could  he  have  was1u>il  it  white  in  its 
moral  complexion  f  Any  thing  to  that  elloct  ought  not  to  have  been  bui>- 
prcssed.  SVhcthor  the  Public  would  have  sympathized  with  his  natural 
anger  I  know  not,  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  he  could  not  have  blackened 
my  father's  reputation  as  a  writer  with  the  unprejudiced  part  of  it,  or  on 
any  point  in  which  the  Public  had  any  concern. 

But  in  default  of  other  weapons  of  adequate  force  ^Ir.  Maturin  may  have 
snatched  up  in  his  haste  the  dagger  of  personality ;  indeed  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  he  did  so,  because,  Sir  AV'alter  Scott,  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation, 
alludes  to  Mr.  Colcridgc*s  bad  hnhitn.  At  that  very  time  my  father  waa 
taking  measures  and  nuiking  efforts  to  break  the  chain  of  those  habits;  he 
had  never  alxmdoned  himself  wlmlly  to  their  effects,  but  had  still  striven, 
in  one  way  or  other,  to  lalx)r  uj»efully  to  the  public  and  profitably  for  his 
family,  to  whose  use  he  had  devoted  the  annuity  spoken  of  in  these  pages. 
Could  the  noble-hearted  man,  who  thus  aided  him,  have  l<K>ked  into  tho 
future  and  there  bel.eld  all  that  his  friend  was  to  do  in  his  vocation,  and 
all  that  his  doing  would  be  really  worth,  he  would,  I  am  confident,  have 
been  well  satisfied  with  this  disposal  of  a  part  of  his  worldly  wealth,  though 
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the  performance  might  not  have  been  exactly  in  the  form  that  he  antict 
puled  Did  any  private  fault  disqualify  my  father  for  pronouncing  ecn 
Bures  on  what  he  considered  to  be  public  wrongs  committed,  wliether  blindly 
or  no,  yet  deliberately  t  llioughtful  persons  will  rather  say  that  his  strong 
souse  of  evil  and  fearless  denunciation  of  it,  from  whatever  quarter  it  came, 
whether  from  Statesman  or  Judge  or  Reviewer,  Imperial  Despot  or  popu- 
Lir  Dramatist,  together  with  his  free  confession  of  what  he  called  his  ''sin," 
and  earnest  endeavor  to  save  others  from  fidling  into  the  same  snare  by  tha 
darkfit  representation  of  its  nature  and  consequences,  go  a  great  way  to- 
ward expiating  tliat  error  of  hie  course,  so  far  as  aught  of  expiation  con  b« 
imputed  to  tlie  human  will  itself,  apart  from  the  Redemptive  power  by 
which  it  is  filled  and  actuated,  in  uU  that  it  does  and  ft,  in  conformity  to 
the  Divine  Will  and  Reason.  The  unworthy  thoughts  which  Lord  Byron 
entertained  on  this  subject,  unworthy  of  his  own  better  mind,  found  no  en- 
trance, I  trust,  into  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whether  he  was  or  was  not 
aware  of  the  warm  admiration  which  my  father  felt  and  expressed  for  hi9 
genius,  attended  as  the  fruits  of  it  had  l>ccn,  by  a  popularity  and  a  success 
unspeakably  more  enviable  than  any  that  was  enjoyed  by  the  author  of 
Bertram. 

The  critique  lays  to  the  charge  of  the  play  a  spirit  of  immorality,  not  in 
the  way  of  direct  inculcation,  but  in  ihe  only  way  in  which  a  modern  British 
Budience  would  have  endured  it,  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  have  been 
insidiously  pernicious.  Xow  this  is  a  charge  that  could  have  no  effect  except 
just  so  fur  as  it  was  substantiated  by  the  play  itself  and  the  moral  sense 
of  its  auditors.  When  a  man  is  accused  publicly  of  private  faults  he  may 
find  it  painful  and  diflicult  to  clear  away  the  cloud  from  his  character;  1m 
must  unveil  his  private  life  in  order  to  justify  it,  and  such  a  necessity  is  in 
itself  a  grievance.  If  his  poetry  is  ridiculecl  it  may  be  made  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  public  for  a  season,  though  destined  to  be  held  in  esteem  ever 
after;  if  his  religious  writin;x3  nre  accused  of  false  doctrine  on  subtle  poinis, 
—and  nil  theology  is  subtle, — ho  may  have  to  bear  the  stigma  of  heresy 
during  his  whole  life-time :  rantheism,  Pelagianism,  Soeiuiauism,  denial  of 
Objective  Religion  or  of  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture— all  these  fundamen- 
tal errors  may  bo  plausibly  though  falsely  imputed,  and  the  accusations 
will,  in  certain  cases,  be  more  readily  and  generally  admitt(xl  than  the  de- 
fence, because  grounded  on  ordinary  and  popular  modes  of  thought  and  ex* 
pression.  while  the  accused  views  presuppose  a  correcte<l  and  re>adjusted 
philosophy.  Rat  the  charge  against  Bertram  had  nothing  subtle  in  the  na- 
ture of  it,  and  the  sentiments  which  it  involves  have  since  been  adopted 
and  brought  to  bear  on  the  French  stage  in  the  Quarterly  Review.*  Ktig* 
liHlnnen  have  denounced  the  French  dramatists  for  polluting  the  puhlio 
mind  by  a  stimulant  display  of  atrocities  and  vilencsses  ''in  all  their  odious 
dotuiU/'  though  they  admit  such  things  to  be  abominable,  and  show  tliot 
the  end  of  them  is  destruction;  shall  thoy  shelter  nnd  encourage  any  a^ 
proach  to  such  Jacobinism  in  literature  nt  home  f  "  We  do  not  forget,"  sayi 
the  article  on  the  French  Drama  to  which  I  refer,  "  that  crime  and  the 


•  [Quarterly  Review  of  March,  1834,  p.  211 
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worst  cause  (soi  i  t)  of  crime,  has  been  in  all  ages  the  domain  of  traged^r; 
"^Vo  do  not  forget  the  families  of  Atreus  and  Laius,  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
mythological  and  historical  tragedies,  in  all  languages — ^but  most  of  thes« 
inculcate  moral  lessons — none  of  them  ofr«md  decency — none  of  them  injlamt 
criminal  passions."  Tlie  distinction  between  the  ancient  dramas  and  the 
ricious  modern  class,  which  my  father  stigmatized,  is  clear  and  broad.  In 
the  former  guilty  passion  is  not  the  immciliate  subject  of  the  piece,  or  that 
in  which  the  auditors  are  to  be  interests],  but  the  consequences  and  pun- 
ishment of  criminal  acts.  'Iliey  do  not  deal  with  low  emotions  at  all,  much 
less  present  them  to  advantage.  Tlicy  represent  sin,  not  as  it  appears  t-o 
the  sinner  in  its  rise  and  progress,  its  true  lineaments  and  colors  lost  amid 
the  glow  of  excited  feeling:  but  as  it  appears  after  its  consummation,  livid, 
ghastly,  and  appalling.  Sin  seemed  beautiful  to  Lucifer,  when  she  was 
bringing  about  his  fall;  hideous  and  detestable  afffr  his  fall,  when  he  finds 
her  at  llellgnte  and  fails  to  rcc<»gnize  her  features.  Tlie  ancient  drama 
presents  her  in  the  latter  aspect, — not  as  she  showeil  herself  in  the  courts 
nlx>ve.  In  the  Orestcan  trilogy  we  are  led  to  regard  with  awful  interest 
the  workings  of  Divine  retribution ;  we  sympathize  with  Clytemnestra  not 
as  the  paramour  of  iEgisthus,  who  seems  only  the  tool  of  her  stern  designs, 
but  as  the  avenger  of  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  a  child ;  we  sympathize  with 
Orestes  as  the  avenger  of  a  father's  murder.  (Edipns  and  Joeasta  are  the 
victims  of  fate ;  to  the  latter  not  one  light  feeling  or  evil  passion  is  imputed ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  dignified  demeanor  under  liumili- 
ating  eircimistanees  than  is  assigned  her  in  the  play  of  Sophocles.  AVe  are 
interested  for  the  f<»rmer  because  his  misfortunes  exceed  the  measure  of  his 
crimes,  so  far  as  they  were  voluntary.  In  the  Medea  of  Euripides  it  is 
the  just  punishment  of  Jason  to  which  attention  is  directed ;  the  Sorceress 
appears  an  avenging  Fury  in  human  form.  These  ancient  dramas  are  staid 
and  solemn  in  their  procedure ;  they  present  to  the  mind  awfully  significant 
events,  stern  thoughts,  and  elevating  reflections ;  they  have  no  tendency  to 
enervate  and  lower  the  tone  of  feeling.  Tlie  corrupt  drama,  on  the  oMier 
band,  exhibits  what  is  essentially  base  in  a  form  as  interesting  as  it  can  be 
made  to  assume;  things  in  themselves  "rank  and  gross,"  mean  and  con- 
temptible, it  arrays  in  a  glittering  veil  of  sentiment;  its  power  consists  in 
the  force  with  which  it  appeals  to  the  lowest  and  most  easily  excitable 
parts  of  man's  nature. 

How  far  this  injurious  character  is  fairly  imputable  to  the  play  of  Ber- 
tram readers  will  judge  for  themselves.  Tliat  the  author  erred,  if  it  he 
ailmittcd  that  he  did  err,  unconsciously,  and  considered  his  choice  of  tub- 
ject  to  be  quite  within  the  legitimate  range  of  tragctly,  and  justified  by 
precedent,  may  be  easily  conceived ;  that  he  had  talents,  both  as  a  writer 
and  a  man,  is  not  icipugned  either  by  the  critique  itself  or  these  remarkf 
upon  it. — S,  C] 
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CONCLUSION. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  we  are  punished  for  our  fkulti  bf 
incidents,  in  the  causation  of  which  these  faults  had  no  share  : 
and  this  I  have  always  felt  the  severest  punishment.    The  woond 
indeed  is  of  the  same  dimensions  ;  hut  the  ed^es  are  jagg;ed,  and 
there  is  a  dull  undcrpain  that  survives  the  smart  which  it  had 
agg[ravated.     For  there  is  always  a  consolatory  feeling  that  ac- 
companies the  sense  of  a  proportion  between  antecedents  and  con- 
sequents.    The  sense  of  Before  and  After  becomes  both  intelli^- 
blo  and  intellectual  when,  and  (nUy  when,  we  contemplate  the 
succession  in  the  relations  of  Cause  and  Effect,  which,  like  the 
two  poles  of  the  magnet,  manifest  the  being  and  unity  of  the  ono 
power  by  relative  opposites,  and  give,  as  it  were,  a  substratum 
of  permanence,  of  identity,  and  therefore  of  reality,  to  the  shadowy 
flux  of  Time.     It  is  Eternity  revealing  itself  in  the  plutnomeua 
of  Time  :  and  the  perception  and  acknowledgment  of  tlie  propor- 
tionality and  appropriateness  of  the  Present  to  the  Fast,  prove  to 
the  afllicted  Soul,  that  it  has  not  yet  becm  deprived  of  the  sight 
of  God,  that  it  can  still  recognize  the  eflective  presence  of  a 
Father,  though  through  a  darkened  glass  and  a  turbid  atmos- 
phere, though  of  a  Father  that  is  chastising  it.     And  for  this 
cause,  doubtless,  are  we  so  framed  in  mind,  and  even  so  organized 
in  brain  and  nerve,  that  all  confusion  is  painful.     It  is  within  the 
experience  of  many  medical  practitioners,  that  a  patient,  with 
strange  and  unusual  symptoms  of  disease,  has  beenmore  distressed 
in  mind,  more  wretched,  from  the  fact  of  being  unintelligible  to 
himself  and  others,  than  from  the  pain  or  danger  of  the  disease: 
nay,  that  the  patient  has  received  the  most  solid  comfort,  and  re- 
sumed a  genial  and  enduring  cheerfulness,  from  some  new  symp- 
tom or  product,  that  had  at  once  determined  the  name  and  nature 
of  his  complaint,  and  rendered  it  an  intelligible  eflect  of  an  in- 
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telligible  cause  :  even  though  the  discovery  did  at  the  same  xno> 
ment  preclude  all  hope  of  restoration.  Hence  the  mystic  theolo- 
gians, vrhose  delusions  \\c  may  more  confidently  hope  to  separate 
i'rom  their  actual  intuitions,  Avhcu  we  condescend  to  read  their 
works  vrithout  the  presumption  that  whatever  our  fancy  (always 
the  ape,  and  too  often  tlie  adulterator  and  counterfeit  of  our 
memory)  has  not  made  or  can  not  make  a  picture  of,  must  be 
nonsense, — Whence,  I  say,  the  Mystics  have  joined  in  representing 
the  state  of  the  reprobate  spirits  as  a  dreadful  dream  in  which 
there  is  no  sense  of  reality,  not  even  of  the  pangs  they  are  endur* 
ing — an  eternity  without  time,  and  as  it  were  below  it — God 
present  without  manifestation  of  his  presence.  But  these  are 
depths,  which  we  dare  not  linger  over.  Let  us  turn  to  an  in- 
stance more  on  a  level  with  the  ordinary  sympathies  of  mankind. 
Here  then,  and  in  this  same  healing  iuHuenco  of  Light  and  dis- 
tinct Beholding,  we  may  detect  tlie  final  cause  of  that  instinct 
which,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  leads,  and  almost  com 
pels  the  Afilicted  to  communicate  their  sorrows.  Hence  too 
Hows  the  alleviation  that  results  from  ''ojKuUig  out  our  griefs  :" 
which  are  tl.us  presented  in  distinguisliuble  forms  instead  of  the 
uiist,  throu;i[li  which  whatever  is  bhapeless  becomes  nnignified  and 
(literally)  6V/r//7/i^ms.  Cusimir,  in  the  fifth  Ode  of  his  tliird  Book, 
has  happily*  expressed  this  thonght. 

Me.  lorif^im  Hilcncli 
Kdit  niiMM*,  fa('il«'H({iie  luctus 
Haui»it  iiu'dtiUiks.    Fugerit  ucyuft, 
Siinul  ncgaiitein  viscre  jusscrid 
Aurcd  ninicorum,  et  loquacein 
Quest ibus  cvacuaris  iram. 

*  Classically  too,  ns  far  as  conBists  with  the  allegorizing  fancy  of  the 
modern,  that  still  Blriving  to  project  the  inward,  contradistinguishes  itself 
from  the  seeming  ease  with  which  the  poetry  of  the  ancients  reflectu  ths 
world  without  Cosimir  affords,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  instance  of  this 
eharaeterlBtic  difference. — P'or  his  style  and  diction  are  really  classical :  while 
Cowley,  who  resembles  Ciisiinir  in  many  rcspcKJts,  completely  barbarizes  hi* 
Lotinity,  and  even  his  metre,  by  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  his  thoughts, 
lliat  Dr.  Johnson  should  have  passed  a  contrary  judgment,  and  have  even 
preferred  Cowley's  Latin  Poems  to  Milton*s,  is  a  caprice  that  has,  if  I  mis- 
take nut,  excited  the  surprise  of  all  scholars.  I  was  mtich  amused  last  sum 
mer  with  the  lau<rhal>le  atfrighf,  with  which  an  Italian  poet  perused  a  pag« 
of  Cowloy*s  Davideis,  c<>iitra.«4ted  with  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  first 
ran  through,  nnr]  then  read  aloud,  Milton*s  Manm*  and  Ad  Patretn. 
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Olim  qucrcndo  desinimus  queri, 
Ipsoque  flctu  locrynia  per'litur : 
Nee  fort  is*  ssquo,  bI  per  omneH 
Cura  volnt  residetquo  ramos. 

Vires  aniicis  perdit  in  auribus, 
Minorque  senipor  dividitur  dolor, 
Per  multa  pcriuissus  vagari 
Pcctora — 

I  shall  not  make  this  an  excuse,  however,  for  trcmbliDg  mf 
readers  with  any  complaints  or  explanations,  with  which,  as 
readers,  they  have  little  or  no  concern.  It  may  suffice  (for  the 
present  at  least)  to  declare,  that  the  causes  that  have  delayed  the 
publication  of  these  volumes  for  so  lon*^  a  period  after  they  had 
been  printed  ofT,  Mere  not  connected  with  any  neglect  of  my  own; 
and  that  they  would  form  an  instructive  comment  on  the  chapter 
concerninnf  authorship  as  a  trade,  addrcswd  to  younnr  men  of 
penius  iji  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  I  rcmcmlicr  the  ludicrous 
eflect  produced  on  my  mind  by  the  first  sentence  of  an  auto*bio^* 
ra]diy,  which,  happily  for  the  writer,  was  as  mea^i^rc  in  incidenti 
as  it  is  M'oU  possible  for  the  life  of  an  individual  to  Im5-— "  The 
eventful  life  which  I  am  alniut  to  record,  from  the  hour  in  which 
I  rose  into  existence  on  this  planet,  iVc.**  Yet  when,  notwith- 
standiufT  this  warning  example  of  self-importance  heforo  mo.  Ire* 
view  my  own  life,  I  can  not  refrain  from  applying  the  same  epi« 
thetto  it,  and  with  more  than  ordinary  emphasis— and  no  private 
feeling,  that  aflecled  myself  only,  should  prevent  me  from  jmb- 
Ihhiug  the  same  (for  icritc  it  I  assuredly  shall,  should  life  and 
leisure  be  granted  me),  if  continued  reflection  should  strengthen 
my  present  belief,  that  my  history  would  add  its  contingent  to  the 
enforcement  of  one  important  tnith,  to  M'it,that  we  must  not  only 
love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves,  but  ourselves  likewise  as  .our 
neighbors ;  and  that  we  can  do  neither  unless  we  love  God  above 

l)oth. 

Who  livcB,  that's  not 
Depraved  or  depraves  t    Who  dic§,  titat  bears 
Not  otte  spurn  to  the  grave — of  their friauU  gift  f\ 

*  Ftfctiif  or  if  the  metre  had  allowed,  premii  would  liave  supported  thi 
metaphor  better, 
t  [Timon  of  Athens,    Act  i.  sc.  ii.    ''Their  graves"  in  8hakspcw«r^ 

B.O.]  r-        T 
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Strange  as  the  delusion  may  appear,  yet  it  is  most  true,  that 
three  years  ago  I  did  not  know  or  believe  that  I  had  an  enemy 
in  the  world  :  and  now  even  my  strongest  sensations  of  gratitude 
are  mingled  with  fear,  and  I  reproach  myself  for  being  too  often 
disposed  to  ask, — ^Have  I  one  friend  ? — ^During  the  many  years 
which  intervened  between  the  composition  and  the  publication  of 
the  CimisTABKL,  it  became  almost  as  well  known  among  literary 
men  as  if  it  had  been  on  common  sale  ;  the  same  references  were 
made  to  it,  and  the  same  liberties  taken  with  it,  even  to  the  very 
names  of  the  imaginary  persons  in  the  poem.     From  almost  all 
of  our  most  celebrated  jwcts,  and  from  some  with  whom  I  had  no 
personal  acquaintance,  I  either  received  or  heard  of  expressions 
of  admiration  that  (I  can  truly  say)  appeared  to  myself  utterly 
dispro2)ortionate  to  a  work,  that  j)retcnded  to  be   nothing  more 
than  a  common  Fairy  Tale.     Many,  who  had  allowed  no  merit 
to  my  other  poems,  whether  printed  or  manuscript,  and  who  havo 
frankly  told  me  as  much,  uniformly  made  an  exception  in  favor 
of  the  Chkistadel  and  the  jx)em  entitled  Love.     Year  after  year, 
and  in  societies  of  the  most  diflerent  kinds,  I  had  been  entreated 
to  recite  it :  and  the  result  was  still  the  same  in  all,  and  altogether 
diflerent  in  this  respect  from  the  eflect  produced  by  the  occasional 
recitation  of  any  other  poems  I  had  composed. — This  before  the 
publication.     And  since  then,  with  very  few  exceptions,  I  have 
Jicard  nothing  but  abuse,  and  this  too  in  a  spirit  of  bitterness  at 
least  as  disproportionate  to  the  pretensions  of  the  poem,  had  it 
been  the  most  pitiably  below  mediocrity,  as  the  previous  eulogies, 
and  far  more  inexplicable.     This  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  au* 
tliors,  that  in  their  calculations  on  the  probable  reception  of  a 
poem,  they  must  subtract  to  a  large  amount  irom  the  panegyric, 
which  may  have  encouraged  them  to  publish  it,  however  unsus- 
picious and  however  various  the  sources  of  this  panegj'ric  may 
have  been.     And,  first,  allowances  must  be  made  for  private  en- 
mity, of  the  very  existence  of  which  they  had  perhaps  entertained 
no  suspicion — for  personal  enmity  behind  the  mask  of  anonymous 
criticism ;  secondly  for  the  ncces.sity  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
abuse  and  ridicule  in  a  Ileview,  in  order  to  make  it  salable,  in 
consequence  of  which,  if  they  have  no  friends  behind  the  scenes, 
the  chance  must  needs  be  against  them  ;  but  lastly  and  chiefly, 
for  the  excitement  and  temporary  sympathy  of  feeling,  which  the 
recitation  of  the  poem  by  an  admirer,  especially  if  he  be  at  onoe 
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a  wann  admirer  and  a  man  of  acknowledged  celebrity,  calls  forth 
in  the  audience.  For  this  is  really  a  Bpccies  of  animal  magne- 
tism, in  which  the  enkindling  reciter,  by  perpetual  comment  of 
looks  and  tones,  lends  his  own  will  and  apprehensive  faculty  to 
his  auditors.  They  live  for  the  time  within  the  dilated  sphere  oi 
his  intellectual  being.  It  is  equally  possible,  though  not  equally 
common,  that  a  reader  leil  to  himself  should  sink  below  the  poem, 
as  that  the  poem  left  to  itself  should  flag  beneath  tho  feelings  of 
the  reader. — But,  in  my  own  instance,  I  had  the  additional  mis- 
fortune of  having  been  gossiped  about,  as  devoted  to  metaphysics, 
and  worse  than  all,  to  a  system  incomparably  nearer  to  the 
visionary  flights  of  Plato,  and  even  to  the  jargon  of  the  Mystics, 
than  to  the  established  tenets  of  Locke.  "Whatever  therefore  ap- 
peared with  my  name  was  condemned  beforehand,  as  predestined 
metaphysics.  In  a  dramatic  poem,  which  had  been  submitted  by 
mo  to  a  gentleman  of  great  influence  in  the  theatrical  \%'orld, 
occurred  the  following  passage : — 

**  O  we  are  querulous  creatures  I    Little  less 
Than  all  tbings  can  suffice  to  make  us  happy : 
And  little  more  than  nothing  is  enough 
To  make  us  wretched"* 

Aye,  here  now !  (exclaimed  the  critic)  here  come  Coleridge*s  meta- 
physics  f  And  the  very  same  motive  (that  is,  not  that  the  lines 
were  unfit  for  the  present  state  of  our  immense  theatres  ;  but  that 
they  were  mctaphf/sicsf)  was  assignetl  elsewhere  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  two  following  passages.  The  first  is  spoken  in  an* 
swer  to  a  usurper,  who  had  rested  his  plea  on  tho  circumstance* 
that  he  had  been  chosen  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people.— 

**  What  people  ?  IIow  convened  t  or,  if  convened, 
Must  not  the  ma^^ic  power  that  charms  together 
MiUiofis  of  men  in  council,  needs  have  power 


•  [Colerid^o*«  Poetical  Works,  p.  414.— S.  C] 
f  Poor  unlucky  Metaphysics!  and  what  are  theyt    A  single 
•zpresses  the  object,  and  thereby  the  contents  of  this  letenee.     IVuA 
9€avT6v : 

Ko9ee  U  ipMum^ 
Tuque  Deum,  quantum  licet,  inque  Deo  mnnia  noKOM, 

Know  thyself:  and  so  shall  thou  know  God,  as  far  as  is  pennittod  to  a 
ereature,  and  in  Ood  all  things. — Surely,  there  is  a  strang«— nay»  ratlMr  a 
too  natural — aversion  in  many  to  know  themselves. 
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To  win  or  wicW  tliem  f    Rather,  O  fur  rnther 

Shout  forth  thy  titles  to  yon  eiroling  mountmnSi 

Ami  with  a  thouemnd-fold  rcvcrbonititm 

Make  the  rocks  flutter  thee,  and  the  volleying  air, 

Unbribeil,  shout  back  to  tliee.  Kin;«^  Knieriek  I 

By  wholesome  laws  to  embank  the  sovereigpa  power^ 

To  deepen  by  restraint,  and  by  prevention 

Of  lawless  will  to  amass  and  guide  the  flood 

In  its  majestic  ehannel,  as  man's  task 

And  the  true  patriot**  fflory  I    In  all  else 

Men  safelier  trust  to  Heaven,  than  to  themselven 

When  least  themselves :  even  in  those  whirling  crowds 

Where  folly  is  eonta^ious,  and  too  oft 

Even  wise  men  leave  their  better  sense  at  home, 

To  cliide  and  wonder  at  them,  w^hcn  returned.*** 

The  second  pn^^'^Tc  is  in  the  mouth  of  an  old  and  expeneneoQ 
courtier,  betrayed  by  the  man  in  whom  he  had  most  trusted. 

"  Antl  yet  Sarolta,  simple,  inexperienecd. 
Could  sec  him  ns  he  was,  and  often  warned  me. 
Whence  learned  she  this  ? — O  she  was  innocent ! 
And  to  be  innocent  is  Xuture*B  wisdom  I 
T\\Q  fledjje-dove  knows  the  prowlers  of  the  air. 
Feared  soon  as  seen,  and  lluttcrs  back  to  shelter. 
And  the  young  steed  recoils  upon  his  haunches, 
Tlie  ncver-yet-seen  adder's  hiss  first  heard. 
O  surer  than  suspicion's  hundred  eyes 
Is  that  fine  sense,  which  to  the  pure  in  heart, 
By  mere  oppugnancy  of  their  own  goodness, 
Reveals  the  approach  of  cvil.**f 

As  therefore  my  character  as  a  writer  could  not  easily  bo  mor« 
injured  by  an  overt  act  than  it  was  already  in  consequence  of 
the  report,  I  published  a  M'ork,  a  largo  portion  of  which  was  pro- 
fessedly metaphysical.  A  long  delay  occurred  between  its  first 
annunciation  and  its  appearance ;  it  was  reviewed  therefore 
by  anticipation  with  a  malignity,  so  avowedly  and  exclusively 
personal,  as  is,  I  believe,  unprecedented  even  in  the  present  con- 
tempt of  all  common  humanity  that  disgraces  and  endangers  the 
liberty  of  the  press. t     After  its  appearance,  the  author  of  this 

•  [Coleridge's  Poetical  Works,  p.  40.'>.— S.  C]         f  [^b.  p.  450.-8.  C] 

X  [Political  Essays  by  William  Ilazlitt,  p.  118  ^<  Meg,    **  It  may  be  proper 

to  notice,"  says  a  note  to  the  Kssay  on  the  Lay  Sermon,  "  that  this  article 

was  written  before  the  Discourse,  which  it  professes  to  criticize,  h.id  ap- 

peared  in  print."    There  is  tome  wit  in  this  libel  caricature :  it  is  unlike 
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lampoon  undertook  to  review  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  and 
under  the  Bin^rlo  condition,  that  ho  should  have  written  what  he 
hiinseir  really  thought,  and  have  criticized  the  work  as  ho  would 
have  done  had  its  author  been  indiflbrcnt  to  him,  I  should  have 
chosen  that  man  myself,  both  from  the  vigor  and  the  originality 

tliosQ  portraits  of  my  Fatlicr,  Bcrawlcd  in  (1:^  dark,  by  enemies,  inrho  had 
no  sense  of  his  clmructer  and  genius;  but  lutiks  like  a  minute  study  from 
life  euriously  distorted  in  every  part,  and  with  every  distortion  enormomily 
miignitied.  Miuiy  of  these  distortions  are  injurious  fidsehoods:  as  for  in- 
st4iuoe.  **  He  takes  liis  notions  of  religion  from  the  •  sublime  piety*  of  Qior- 
dnno  Bruno,  and  conmIcr$  a  belief  in  God  a«  a  verif  $uiordinate  quesiioH  io 
the  war  f  hip  of  the  three  pernontt  of  the  Trinitif,  Tlie  Thirty -nine  Articles 
and  Atlmna$iti8*s  ereed  are,  upon  the  same  prineiple,  much  more  funrlanion- 
tal  parts  of  the  Ciiristian  relis^ion  than  the  miracles  or  Gospel  of  Christ, 
lie  makes  the  fKitenee  of  devotion  to  emtnixt  in  Atheitan,  the  perfect i<fn  of 
morality  in  a  total  disregard  of  consequences.  He  defines  Jocobinism  to  be 
an  uljstract  attachment  to  liberty,  truth,  and  justice ;  and  finding  tliat  this 
principle  has  been  abused  and  carried  to  excess,  he  argues  that  Anti-Jac- 
obinism, or  the  abstract  principles  of  despotism,  superstition,  and  oppret 
sion,  are  the  safe,  sure,  and  undeniable  remedy  for  the  former,  and  the  only 
moans  of  restoring  liberty,  truth,  and  justice  in  ths  worliL"  (Tlie  italics 
are  mine.) 

Any  one  \i'ho  compares  this  rhapsmly  and  the  review  of  the  Lay  Semio. 
after  its  appearance,  in  the  Political  Kssays,  with  the  article  on  that  pro- 
duction in  the  Ktlinburgh  Review,  must  see  that  they  are  by  the  Baro« 
hand  ;  only  that  the  Soorner  of  the  Kilinboro*  is  a  degree  more  cold,  hard« 
ami  unrelenting:,  than  the  lampooner  of  the  Essays :  to  the  latter,  "even  as 
it  is,**  S.  T.  Coleridge  "  hardly  appears 

Less  than  arch-angel  ruined  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured  ;** 

^the  former  keeps  his  glory  v^aW  muffled  up  in  clouds  of  aflTected  contempi 
And  genuine  political  hatred :  yet  it  l)eams  through  a  little  in  spite  of  him, 
and  such  abuse  is  more  complimentary  than  many  a  pane^rie.  The  re- 
view of  Chriittabel  (two  sentences  relating  to  the  supposed  authorship  of 
which  are  removed  from  the  text.)  shows  its  political  animtiM  at  the  end. 
After  declaring  that  the  poem  exhibits  '*  not  a  ray  of  genius,"  that  no  otber 
pr«iductions  of  the  Lake  school,  except  the  White  Doe  and  some  of  the  hiif> 
reate  odes,  is  so  devoid  of  any  "  gleam  of  feeling  or  of  fancy,"  the  writer 
indignantly  exclaims,  '*  Must  we  then  bo  doomed  to  hear  such  a  mixture  of 
ravinsf  and  driv'ling.  extolled  as  the  work  of  a  *  wild  and  original  pentH*^ 
simply  because  Mr.  C.  has  now  and  then  written  fine  verses,  and  a  brother 
poet  chooses,  in  his  milder  mood,  to  laud  htm  from  courtesy  or  from  inter* 
est  t  Arc  such  panegyrics  to  bo  echoed  by  the  mean  tools  of  a  political 
faction,  because  they  relate  to  one  whose  daily  prose  is  understood  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  support  of  all  that  courtiers  think  should  be  supported  T 
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of  his  mind,  and  from  his  particular  acuteness  in  speeulaiiva 
reasoning,  before  all  others. — I  remembered  Catullus's  lines, 

Dcsine  dc  quoquam  quicquam  beno  vellc  mcreri, 

Aut  aliquem  fieri  posse  putare  pium. 
Omnia  sunt  ingrata :  nihil  fecissc  benignc  est : 

Immo,  etiani  tonlet,  tonlct  obcsiquc  inogis ; 
Ut  mihi,  quoin  nemo  graviiis  ncc  acerbius  urget, 

Quam  mode  qui  mc  unum  atquc  unicum  aniicum  habuit 

But  I  can  truly  say,  that  the  grief  "with  which  I  read  this 
rhapsody  of  predetermined  insult,  had  the  rhapsodist  himself  for 
its  whole  and  sole  object.* 

Who  the  partisans!  wore  that  oxortod  (homselvos  to  cram  my  Fnthef^9  iwm- 
hrn$€  and  bad  jutrtry  *'ilo>vn  thu  throats  of  all  the  loyal  and  well  aifected,'* 
it  would  bu  hiu'd  to  discover, 

And  much  like  8a!ns4»n*s  riddle,  in  one  day 
Or  seven,  though  one  should  musing  sit. 

Many  a  fierce  article  may  be  taken  for  an  ordinary  wild  ass  of  criticism, 
till  it  lift«  up  the  beak  and  claws  of  the  political  satirist,  and  thus  shows 
itself  to  be  a  sort  of  hip|)ogritT. — S.  C] 

•  "  Mr.  Coleridge's  JJescription  of  a  Oreen  Field,** 

[With  these  words  the  Kdinburgh  Reviewer  announces  and  holds  up  to 
ridicule  the  following  passage  from  the  notes  to  the  Lay  Sermon.  After 
the  quotation  he  cfmcludes  with :  *'  Tliis  will  do.  It  is  well  observed  by 
llublx's,  that  *  it  is  by  words  only  that  a  man  becometh  excellently  wise  or 
excelleiilly  fooliKh.'" 

"  I  have  at  this  moment  bi*fore  me,  in  the  flowery  meadow,  on  which  my 
eye  is  now  reposing,  one  of  its  most  sfx>thing  chapters,  in  which  there  is  uo 
lamenting  word,  no  one  character  of  guilt  or  anguish.  For  never  can  I 
look  and  meditate  on  the  vegetable  creation  without  a  feeling  similar  to 
that  with  which  we  gaze  at  a  beautiful  infant  that  has  fed  itself  asleep  at 
its  mother's  iKmom,  and  smiles  in  its  strange  dream  of  obi«cure  yet  happy 
sensations.  The  same  tender  and  genial  ph'iu<ure  takeh  ]M)ssession  of  \\\k\ 
and  this  pleasure  is  eheekinl  and  drawn  inward  by  the  like  aching  metan* 
chilly,  by  tlie  same  whimpered  remonstrance,  and  nuule  restless  by  a  similar 
impulse  of  aspiration.  It  seems  as  if  the  soul  miid  to  herself:  From  this 
st:ite  Irnst  thou  fallen  \  Sueh  shouldst  thou  still  becon)e,  thy  self  all  per- 
meable to  a  holier  power !  thy  self  at  once  hidden  and  glorified  by  its  own 
trainsparency,  as  the  accidenUd  and  dividuous  in  this  quiet  and  liarmonious 
object  is  subjected  to  the  life  and  light  of  nature ;  to  that  life  and  light  of 
nature,  I  say,  which  shines  in  every  plant  and  flower,  even  as  the  tran» 
mittcd  power,  love  and  wisdom  of  God  over  all  fills,  and  shines  through, 
nature  I  But  what  the  plant  is  by  an  act  not  its  ow^n  and  unconsciously— 
that  must  thou  make  thyself  to  become — ^must  by  prayer  and  by  a  watch- 
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I  refer  to  this  review  at  present  in  consequence  of  infermatimi 
having  been  given  me,  that  the  innuendo  of  my  "potential  infi* 
delity,"  grounded  on  one  passage  of  my  first  Lay  Sermon,  has 
been  received  and  propagated  with  a  degree  of  credence,  of 
which  I  can  safely  acquit  the  originator  of  the  calumny.  I  give 
the  sentences  as  they  stand  in  the  sermon*  premising  only  that  I 
was  speaking  exclusively  cf  miracles  worked  for  the  outward 
senses  of  men.  *<  It  was  only  to  overthrow  the  usurpation  exer- 
cised  in  and  through  the  senses,  that  the  senses  were  miraculous- 
ly appealed  to.  Keason  axd  Religion  are  their  own  emdekce. 
Tlio  natural  sun  is  in  this  resiK^ct  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual.  Ere 
he  is  fully  arisen,  and  while  his  glories  are  still  under  veil,  he 
calls  up  the  breeze  to  chase  away  the  usurpiug  vajmrs  of  tlie 
niglit-souHini,  and  thus  converts  the  air  itself  into  the  minister  of 
its  own  purilicatiou  ;  not  surely  in  proof  or  elucidation  of  the 
light  from  heaven,  but  to  prevent  its  iuterception.*'- 

*'  Wherever,  thercibre,  similar  circumstances  co-exist  M'ith  the 
fame  moral  causes,  the  principles  revealed,  and  the  examples  i^ 
corded,  in  the  inspired  writings,  render  mira<^les  superfluous ;  and 
if  we  neglect  to  apply  truths  in  expectation  of  wonders,  or  under 

ful  and  unre^idtitig  spirit,  join  at  lonst  'with  tho  prevent ivo  and  assistiog 
grace  to  make  tb.yself;  in  that  lij^ht  of  conscience  which  inflaineth  not,  and 
with  that  knowliHi^e  which  puffoth  not  iipP    pp.  267-8.— <hI.  1839. 

I  can  not  help  thinkinc:  how  Mr.  llazlitt  (if  Mr.  C.  was  right  in  ascribing 
tho  review  of  the  Lay  Sermon  in  the  Ktiinburgh  lieview  to  hid  pen)  muat 
liave  Bmiled  to  himself,  as  he  thus  concluded  his  arti<!le,  at  the  anticipated 
^lUibility  of  his  readers,  who,  if  the  Northern  Orach)  had  cried  out  iu  de» 
rij»ion  at  tlie  Cupid  of  Praxiteles,  "wouUl  straightway  have  begun  to  throw 
stones  at  tho  statue.  Ft»r  he  in  his  heart  athnircil,  as  ho  has  el<K|ueutly 
described,  the  jMU'tio  ferv(»r  of  my  Fatlier*s  nund,  so  eharaeteristically  dia* 
played  in  this  excerpt,  which  seems  to  nie  as  cmbleiiuitio  tif  the  soft,  rida« 
radiant  imagination  of  its  author  as  tho  redh(»t  cones  of  the  city  of  Dis  are 
emblematic  of  tho  fiery  genius  of  Dante.  And  in  hhn  only  the  will  warn 
wanting  to  appreciate  the  9cn9e  of  the  passage ;  for  surely  it  conveys  souud 
_9ni9ey  as  true  poetry  ever  does,  and  teaches  the  highest  doctrine  of  the  spirit 
in  language  not  unworthy  of  such  a  themo.  True  enough  it  is  that  by  words 
a  man  beeometh  excellently  wise  or  excellently  foolish ;  and  perhaps  tliere 
is  no  one  thing  iu  which  the  pow*er  of  folly  in  words  is  more  thoroughly 
manifested,  than  in  that  sort  of  designing  shallowness  and  clever,  crafty 
superficiality,  assumed  for  the  sake  of  sneering  depreciation,  and  evea  of 
insidious  defamation,  of  which  this  review  of  the  Lav  Sermon  is  a  nota'cli 
specimen. — S.  C] 
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pretext  of  the  cessation  of  the  latter,  m'o  tempt  God,  and  ment 
the  same  reply  which  our  Lord  gavo  to  the  Pharisees  on  a  like 
occasion.*** 

In  the  sermon  and  the  notes  both  the  historical  truth  and  the 
necessity  of  the  miracles  are  strongly  and  frequently  asserted. 
"  The  testimony  of  books  of  history  (that  is,  relatively  to  the  signs 
and  wonders,  with  which  Christ  came)  is  one  of  the  strong  and 
stately /wV/ars  of  the  church  ;  but  it  is  not  the  fonndaiioft /"i 
Instead,  therefore,  of  defendii.g  myself,  which  I  could  easily  eflcct 
by  a  series  of  passages,  expressing  the  same  opinion,  from  tho 
Fathers  and  the  most  eminent  Protestant  Divines,  from  the  Ref- 
ormation to  the  Revolution,  I  shall  merely  state  what  my  belief 
is,  concerning  the  true  evidences  of  Christianity.  1.  Its  consis- 
tency with  right  Reason,  I  consider  as  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple — the  common  area,  within  which  it  stands.  2.  Tho 
miracles,  with  and  through  which  that  Religion  was  first  revealed 
and  attested,  I  regard  as  the  steps,  tho  vestibule,  and  the  portal 
of  the  temple.  3.  The  sense,  the  inward  feeling,  in  the  soul  of 
each  believer  of  its  exceeding  desirablcjfcss — ^tho  experience,  that 
he  needs  something,  joined  with  the  strong  foretokening,  that  tho 
redemption  and  the  graces  propounded  to  us  in  Christ  are  what 
he  needs — this  I  hold  to  be  the  true  foundation  of  the  spiritual 
Edifice.  AVith  the  strong  a  ])?'iori  probability  that  flows  in  from 
1  and  3  on  the  correspondent  historical  evidence  of  2,  no  man 
can  refuse  or  neglect  to  make  the  experiment  without  guilt.  But. 
4,  it  is  the  experience  derived  from  a  practical  conformity  to  the 
conditions  of  the  Gospel — it  is  the  opening  eye  ;  the  dawning 
light ;  the  terrors  and  the  promises  of  spiritual  growth  ;  tho 
blessedness  of  loving  God  as  God,  the  na.sccnt  sense  of  sin  hated 
as  sin,  and  of  the  incapability  of  attaining  to  either  without 
Christ ;  it  is  the  sorrow  that  still  rises  up  from  beneath,  and  tho 
consolation  that  meets  it  from  above  ;  the  bosom  treacheries  of 
the  principal  in  the  warfare  and  the  exceeding  faithfulness  and 
long-suflering  of  the  uninterested  ally  ; — in  a  word,  it  is  the  actual 
trial  of  the  faith  in  Christ,  with  its  accompaniments  and  results, 
that  must  form  the  arched  roof,  and  the  faith  itself  is  the  com- 
pleting key-stone.  In  order  to  an  eflicient  belief  in  Christianity, 
a  man  must  have  been  a  Christian,  and  this  is  thf  seeming  argu* 

•  [First  Lnv  Sermon,  L  pp.  441.  442.— S.  C.J 
t  [Note  A,  to  first  L.  S..  L  p.  471.— S.  C.J 
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mentum  in  drculo,  incident  to  all  spiritual  Truths,  to  eveiy  sab- 
jcct  not  presentablo  under  the  forms  of  Time  and  Space,  as 
long  as  we  attempt  to  master  by  the  reflex  acts  of  the  Under- 
standing what  we  can  only  know  by  the  act  of  becoming.  Do 
t/ie  will  of  my  Fatlier,  and  ye  sltall  know  whcllier  lamofGod,^ 
These  four  evidences  I  believe  to  have  been  and  still  to  be,  for 
the  world,  for  the  whole  Church,  all  necessary,  all  equally  neces- 
sary :  but  at  present,  and  for  the  majority  of  Christians  bom  in 
Christian  countries,  I  believe  the  third  and  the  fourth  ovidencci 
to  be  the  most  operative,  not  as  superseding  but  as  involving  a 
glad,  undoubting  fuith  in  the  two  former.  Crcdidi^  idcoque  in 
tellexi,  appears  to  me  the  dictate  equally  of  Philosophy  and  Re 
ligion,  even  as  I  believe  Iledemptiou  to  be  the  antecedent  of 
tSanctiflcation,  and  not  its  conFcquent  All  spiritual  predicates 
may  be  construed  indiflerently  as  modes  of  Action  or  as  states  of 
Being.  Thus  Holiness  and  Blessedness  are  the  same  idea,  now 
seen  in  relation  to  act  and  now  to  existence.  The  ready  belief 
which  has  been  yielded  to  the  slander  of  my  **  potential  infidel- 
ity/' I  attribute  in  part  to  the  openness  with  which  I  have 
avowed  my  doubts,  whether  the  heavy  interdict,  under  which 
the  name  of  Benedict  Spinoza  lies,  is  merited  on  the  wholn  or  to 
the  v/liole  extent.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  wish,  however,  that  I 
could  find  in  the  books  of  philosophy,  theoretical  or  moral,  which 
are  alone  recommended  to  the  present  students  of  theology  in  our 
established  schools,  a  few  passages  as  thoroughly  Pauline,  as  com- 
pletely accordant  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church, 
as  the  following  sentences  in  the  concluding  page  of  Spinoza's 
Ethics.  JDeindc  quo  mens  hoc  amore  divino,  scu  beatitudine 
magis  gaiidct,  co  ])lus  intelligit,  ftoc  est,  eo  majorcm  in  affcctus 
habet  potentiam,  et  eo  minus  ab  affectibus,  qui  mali  sutU,  paii* 
tur ;  atque  adeo  ex  eo,  quod  mens  hoc  amore  divino,  sen  bcati- 
tudi7ie  gaudet,  potestatcm  habet  libidineSy  coercendi;  et  quia 
humana  potentia  ad  coirce?idos  affechis  in  solo  intellectu  con- 
si^stit ;  ergo  nemo  beatitudine  gaudet,  quia  ajfectus  coercuit^ 
std  contra  potestas  libidi?ies  coercendi  ex  ipsa  beatitudine  oritur,  f 
\Vith  regard  to  the  Unitarians,  it  has  been  shamelessly  asserted 
that  I  have  denied  them  to  bo  Christians.  God  forbid !  For 
how  should  I  know,  what  the  piety  of  the  heart  may  be,  or  what 

•  [Jolm  vii.  11. -S.  C] 

f  [Jilthieet  Part  v.    J)e  Lil>eriaU  humana,-^  C] 
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guanium  of  error  in  tho  andcrsianding  may  consist  with  a  saving 
iaith  in  tho  intentions  and  actual  di8]K)8]tion8  of  tho  wholo  moral 
being  in  any  one  individual  ?  Never  Avill  God  reject  a  soul  that 
sincerely  loves  him  :  be  his  speculative  opinions  what  they  may : 
and  whether  in  any  given  instance  certain  opinions,  be  they  un- 
belief, or  misbelief,  are  compatible  with  a  sincero  love  of  God, 
God  can  only  know. — But  this  I  have  said,  and  shall  continue 
to  say  :  that  if  the  doctrines,  the  sum  of  which  I  believe  to  con- 
stitute tho  truth  in  Christ,  be  Christianity,  then  Unitarianis^t  is 
not,  and  vice  versa :  and  that,  in  speaking  theologically  and  im- 
jyersonally,  i.  e.  of  Fsilanthropism  and  Theanthropism  as  schemes 
of  belief,  without  reference  to  individuals,  who  profess  either  tho 
one  or  the  other,  it  will  be  absurd  to  use  a  diflercut  language  as 
long  a3  it  is  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  two  oppositcs  can 
not  properly  be  called  by  the  same  name.  I  should  feel  no  of- 
fence if  a  Unitarian  applied  the  same  to  me,  any  more  than  if 
lie  were  to  say,  that  two  and  two  being  four,  four  and  four  must 
be  eight. 

d?,?^  PpOTUV 
TOP  fi^v  K€ve6<jipov€c  avxai 

rhv  &  av  Karafiefn^^h'T*  uyav 
lax^v  oiKciov  7raptiTfl^?.ev  /co^v, 

This  has  been  my  object,  and  this  alone  can  bo  my  defence-* 
and  0  !  that  with  this  my  personal  as  well  as  my  Literary  Life 
might  conclude ! — the  unquenchcd  desire  I  mean,  not  without 
the  consciousness  of  having  earnestly  endeavored  to  kindle  young 
minds,  and  to  guard  them  against  the  temptations  of  scomers,  by 
showing  that  tho  scheme  of  Christianity,  as  taught  in  the  lit- 
urgy and  homilies  of  our  Church,  though  not  discoverable  by 
human  reason,  is  yet  in  accordance  with  it ;  that  link  follows 
link  by  necessary  consequence ;  that  Religion  passes  out  of  the 
ken  of  Reason  only  where  the  eye  of  Reason  has  reached  its  own 
horizon  ;  and  that  Faith  is  then  but  its  continuation :  even  as 
the  day  softens  away  into  the  sweet  twilight,  and  twilight, 
hushed  and  breathless,  steals  into  tho  darkness.  It  is  night, 
Bacred  night !  the  upraised  eye  views  only  the  starry  heaven 
which  manifests  itself  alone  :  and  the  outward  beholding  is  fixed 
•  [Hndnr,  Nem.  Carm.  xi.  1.  87.— S.  0.] 
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on  the  sparks  twinkling  in  the  awful  depth,  though  sans  of 
other  worlds,  only  to  preserve  the  soul  steady  and  oolleoted  in 
fcts  pure  act  of  inward  adoration  to  the  great  I  AM,  and  to 
the  filial  Word  that  re-aflirmeth  it  from  eternity  to  etemitT* 
whose  3horal  echo  is  the  universe. 
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TO  THE  BIOORAPHIA  LTTERARIA. 
BT  Tni  LATl  n.  ir.  OOLIBIDOBi  B8Q^  mju 


■^♦»- 


CHAPTER   I. 

[1772  to  1791.] 

While  here,  thou  fcd^it  upon  eUieiMl 
Af  If  thou  hnd'Bi  not  a  terrestrial  birth  ;— 
Beyond  material  objecto  was  thy  sight ; 
In  the  clouds  woven  was  thy  lucid  robet 
^hl  who  €•%  Mi  Mow  littU  for  lAie  fpktrt 
TA«f /reme  wasJiUed  9femfjfretUJiref 

Samuxl  Taylor  Coleridge  was  the  youngest  chQd  of  the  BeTereni 
John  Coleridge,  Chaplain-Priest  and  Vicar  of  the  Parish  of  Otteiy 
St  Ifarj,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  and  Master  of  the  Free  GramniBr, 
or  King's  School,  as  it  is  called,  founded  by  Henry  YHL  in  that  town. 
His  mother^B  maiden  name  was  Ann  Bowdon.  He  was  bom  at  Ot« 
tery  on  the  21st  of  October,  1772,  "about  eleven  o^clock  in  the  fore- 
noon,'^ as  his  father,  the  Vicar,  has,  with  rather  unusual  particularity, 
entered  it  in  the  register. 

John  Coleridge,  who  was  born  in  1719,  and  finished  his  education  at 
Sidney-Sussex  College,  Cambridge,!  was  a  country  clergyman  and 
schoolmaster  of  no  ordinary  kind.  He  was  a  good  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar,  a  profound  Hebraist,  and,  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
day,  an  accomplished  mathematician.  He  was  on  terms  of  literary 
friendship  with  Samuel  Badcock,  and,  by  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
rendered  material  assistance  to  Dr.  Kennicott,  in  his  welI*known  crit* 
ical  works.  Some  curious  papers  on  theological  and  antiquarian  sub- 
jects  oppcar  with  his  signature  in  the  early  numbers  of  The  Gentle* 
man's  Magazine,  between  the  years  1745  and  1780;  almost  all  of 

*  [Prura  a  Sonnet  To  Coleridire  b>'  Sir  Efferton  nrldffos— written  IGth  Feb.  1837. — 8.C] 
t  [lie  was  nintriculnted  at  Sidney  anizar  on  the  18th  nf  March,  1740,  but  doee  not  ap 
piar  to  haTe  taken  any  degree  at  the  Unlverai^.— S.  C 
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'which  Imre  bcin  inserted  in  tho  interestinf^  volamcs  of  Selections 
made  several  years  ago  from  that  work.  In  17C8  lie  published  mis- 
collancous  Dissertations  arising  from  tho  17th  and  18th  chapters  of  tho 
Book  of  Judges;  in  wlilch  a  very  learned  and  ingenious  attempt  is 
made  to  relievo  tho  character  of  Micah  from  the  charge  of  idolatry 
ordinarily  brought  against  it;  and  in  1772  appeared  a  "Critical Latin 
Grammar/'  which  his  son  called  "his  best  work,"  and  which  is  not 
wholly  unknown  even  now  to  the  inquisitive  by  the  proposed  substi- 
tution of  tho  terms  "prior,  possessive,  attributive,  posterior,  interjoc- 
live,  and  qualc-quare-quidditive,"  for  the  vulgar  names  of  the  cases. 
Tliis  little  Grammar,  however,  deserves  a  philologer's  perusal,  and  is 
indeed  in  many  respects  a  very  valuable  work  in  its  kind.  lie  also 
])ublishcd  a  Latin  Exercise  Book,  and  a  Sermon.  His  school  was  cel- 
ebrated, and  most  of  tho  country  gentlemen  of  that  generation,  be- 
longing to  the  south  and  east  pirts  of  Devon,  had  been  his  pupils. 
Judge  Buller  was  one.  Tho  amiable  character  and  personal  eccon- 
tricities  of  this  excellent  man  are  not  yet  forgotten  amongst  some  of 
tho  elders  of  the  parish  and  neighborhood,  and  tho  latter,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  lie  died  suddenly  in 
the  month  of  October,  1781,  after  riding  to  Ottery  from  Plymouth,  to 
which  latter  ulaco  he  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  his  son 
Francis,  as  a  midshipman,  for  India. 

Many  years  afterwards,  in  1797,  S.  T.  Coleridge  commenced  a  series 
of  Letters  to  his  friend  Thomas  Poole,  of  Nether  Stowey,  in  th*5 
county  of  Somerset,  in  which  he  proposed  to  give  an  account  of  his 
life  up  to  that  time.  Five  only  were  written,  and  unfortunately  they 
stop  short  of  his  residence  at  Cambridge.  This  series  will  properly 
fmd  a  place  here. 

I. 

TO  MR.  POOLE. 

"My  pear  Pooi.k, 

"  I  could  inform  the  dullest  author  how  he  might  write  an  in- 
teresting book.  Let  him  relate  tho  events  of  hi*  own  life  with  hon- 
esty, not  disguising  the  feelings  that  accompanied  them.  I  never  yet 
lead  even  a  Methodist's  *  Experience'  in  theGospet  Magazine  without 
receiving  instruction  and  amusement ;  and  I  should  almost  despair  of 
that  man  who  could  peruse  the  Life  of  John  Woolman  without  an 
amelioration  of  heart.  As  to  my  Life,  it  has  all  the  charms  of  va- 
riety,— high  life  and  low  life,  vices  and  virtues,  great  folly  and  somo 
wisdom.  However,  what  I  am  depends  on  what  I  have  been; 
and  you,  my  best  friend,  have  a  right  to  tho  narration.  To  me  the 
task  will  be  a  useful  one.  It  will  renew  and  deepen  my  reflections  on 
the  past ;  and  it  will  perhaps  make  you  behold  with  no  unforgiving 
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or  impatient  eye  those  weaknesses  and  defects  in  my  character,  which 
BO  many  untoward  circumstances  have  concurred  in  planting  there. 

'^  Hy  family  on  my  Motlier^s  side  can  be  traced  up,  I  know  not  how 
far.  The  Bowdons  inherited  a  good  fanu  and.  house  thereon  in  the 
Ezmoor  country,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  I  have  been  told ;  and 
to  my  knowledge  they  have  inherited  nothing  better  since  that  time. 
Hy  Grandfather  was  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  a  considerable  woollen 
trader  in  Sonthmolton ;  so  that  I  suppose,  when  the  time  comes,  I 
shall  be  allowed  to  pass  as  a  Sansculotte  without  much  opposition. 
My  Father  received  a  better  education  than  the  rest  of  his  family  in 
consequence  of  his  own  exertions,  not  of  Iiis  superior  advantages. 
When  he  was  not  quite  sixteen  years  of  age,  my  Grandfather,  by  a 
series  of  misfortunes,  was  reduced  to  great  distress.  My  Father  re- 
ceived the  half  of  his  last  crown  and  his  blessing,  and  walked  off  to 
seek  his  fortune.  After  he  had  proceeded  a  few  milc2«,  he  sate  him 
down  on  the  side  of  the  road,  so  overwhelmed  with  ]minful  thoughts 
that  he  wept  audibly.  A  gentleman  passed  by  who  knew  him,  and^ 
inquiring  into  his  sorrow,  took  him  homo  and  gave  hhn  the  means  of 
maintaining  himself  by  placing  him  in  a  school.  At  this  time  he 
commenced  being  a  severe  and  ardent  student.  Ho  married  his  first 
wife  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters,  all  now  alive.  While  his  first 
wife  lived,  having  scraped  up  money  enough,  ho  at  the  ago  of  twenty 
walked  to  Cambridge,  entered  himself  at  Sidney  College,  distinguished 
himself  in  Hebrew  and  Mathematics,  and  might  have  had  a  fellowship 
if  he  had  not  been  married.  Ho  returned  and  settled  as  a  school 
master  in  Southam])ton,  where  his  wife  died.  In  17G0  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chn plain-Priest  and  Master  of  tho  School  at  Ottery  St. 
Mary,  and  roinovctl  to  that  ])lace;  and  in  August,  ITGO,  Mr.  Bnllcr, 
tho  father  ot*  tho  present  Judge,  procured  for  him  tho  living  from 
Lord  Chancellor  Bathurst.  By  my  Mother,  his  second  wife,  ho  had 
ten  children,  of  whom  I  am  tho  youngest,  born  October  20th,*  1773. 

^^  These  facts  I  received  from  my  ^[otlier ;  but  I  am  utterly  unable 
to  fill  them  up  by  any  further  particulars  of  times,  or  places,  or  names. 
Here  I  shall  conclude  my  first  Letter,  because  I  can  not  pledge  myself 
for  the  accuracy  of  tho  accounts,  and  I  will  not  therefore  mingle  it 
with  that  for  the  truth  of  which,  in  the  minutest  parts,  I  shall  hold 
myself  responsible.  You  must  regard  this  Letter  as  a  first  chapter 
devoted  to  dim  traditions  of  times  too  remote  to  be  pierced  by  tlie 
eye  of  investigation. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

*'  Feb.  1797.   Monday.  "  8.  T.  Colbridqb.*' 
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II. 
TO  MR.  POOLE 

^  Mt  DBAB  PoOLBf 

^^My  Father  (Vicar  of,  and  Schoolmaster  at,  Otterj  Bt  Mary 
DoTon)  WAS  a  good  mathematician,  and  well  versed  in  the  Greek, 
I^tin,  and  Hebrew  languages.  lie  published,  or  rather  attempted  to 
publish,  several  works : — 1st,  MLsccUaneous  Dissertations  arising  from 
the  17th  and  ISUi  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Judges ;  2d,  Sententim  Ej^ 
rerpio!^  for  the  use  of  his  own  School ;  and  3d,  his  best  work,  a  Crit- 
ical Latin  Grammar,  in  the  Preface  to  which  he  proposes  a  bold  inno- 
vation in  the  names  of  the  cases.  My  Fathcr^s  new  nomenclature 
wns  not  likely  to  become  popular,  although  it  must  bo  allowed  to  be 
both  sonorous  and  expressive.  Exempli  gratia^  he  calls  the  ablative 
case  '  the  quare-quale-quidditive  case !'  lie  made  the  world  Ins  con- 
fidant with  respect  to  his  learning  and  iugenuit}',  and  the  world  seems 
to  have  kept  the  secret  very  faithfully.  His  various  works,  uncut^ 
unthumbed,  were  preserved  free  from  all  pollution  in  the  family  ar- 
chives, where  they  may  still  be  for  any  thing  that  I  know.  Tliis  pieco 
of  good  luck  promises  to  be  hereditary ;  for  all  my  compositions  liave 
the  same  amiable  home-staying  propensity.  The  tnith  is,  my  Father 
was  not  a  first-rate  genius ;  ho  wus,  however,  a  first-rate  Christian, 
which  is  much  better.  I  need  not  detain  you  with  his  character.  In 
learning,  good-heartcdncss,  abscntness  of  mind,  and  excessive  igno- 
rance of  tlio  world,  he  was  a  perfect  Parson  Adams. 

*•*'  My  Mother  was  an  admirable  economist,  and  managed  exclusively. 
My  eldest  brother^s  name  was  John.  He  was  a  Captain  in  the  East 
India  Company's  service ;  a  successful  ofiicer  aad  a  brave  one,  as  I 
have  heard.  Ho  died  in  India  in  178G.  My  second  brother,  William, 
went  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He  died  a  clergyman  in  1780, 
just  on  the  eve  of  his  intended  marriage.  My  brother  James  has  been 
in  the  army  since  the  ago  of  fifteen,  and  has  married  a  woman  of  for« 
tune,  one  of  the  old  Duke  family  of  Otterton  in  Devon.  Edward,  the 
wit  of  the  family,  went  to  Pembroke  College,  and  is  now  a  clergy- 
man. George  also  went  to  Pembroke.  He  is  in  orders  likewise,  and 
now  has  the  same  School,  a  very  fiourishing  one,  which  my  Father 
had.  He  is  a  man  of  reflective  mind  and  elegant  talent.  He  possesses 
learning  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  of  the  family,  excepting  myself. 
His  manners  are  grave,  and  hued  over  with  a  tender  sadness.  In  his 
moral  character  he  approaches  every  way  nearer  to  perfection  than 
any  man  I  ever  yet  knew.  He  is  worth  us  all.  Luke  Herman  was 
a  surgeon,  a  severe  student,  and  a  good  man.    Ho  died  in  1700,  leav* 
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log  ooe  child,  a  lorely  boy,  still  alire.*  ICy  only  sister,  Ann,  diod  it 
twenty-one,  a  little  after  my  brother  Luke: — 

RMt,  gentle  Shade !  ami  wait  thy  Blakeria  wID ; 
Then  rise  anehang*d,  and  be  an  angel  •till  t 

Francis-Syndercombe  went  out  to  India  as  a  midshipman,  under  Ad- 
miral Graves.  lie  accidentally  met  his  brother  John  on  board  ship 
abroad,  who  took  him  ashore,  and  procured  him  a  commission  in  the 
Company^s  army.  He  died  in  1792,  fif^cd  twenty-one,  a  Lieutenant, 
in  consequence  of  a  fever  brought  on  by  exccsHivo  fatigue  at  and  after 
the  siege  of  Seringapatam,  and  tlio  storming  of  a  hill  fort,  durin|if  all 
which  his  conduct  had  been  so  gallant  that  liis  Commanding  Officer 
particularly  noticed  him,  and  presented  him  with  a  gold  watch,  which 
my  Mother  now  hab.  All  my  brothers  are  remarkably  handsome; 
but  they  were  as  inferior  to  Francis  as  I  am  to  them.  lie  went  by 
the  name  of  ^  the  handsome  Coleridge.'  The  tenth  and  last  child  was 
Samuel  Ta3ior,  the  subject  and  author  of  these  Epistles. 

"  From  October,  1772  to  October,  1773.  Baptized  Samuel  Taylor, 
my  Godfather^s  name  being  Samuel  Taylor,  Esquire.  I  had  another 
called  Evans,  and  two  Godmothers,  both  named  Munday. 

"From  October,  1773  to  October,  1774.  In  this  year  I  was  care 
lessly  left  by  my  nurse,  ran  to  the  fire,  and  pulled  out  a  live  coal,  and 
burned  myself  dreadfully.  While  my  hand  was  being  drest  by  Mr. 
Young,  I  spoke  for  the  first  time  (so  my  Mother  informs  me)  and 
said,  "Nasty  Dr.  Young!"  The  snatching  at  fire,  and  the  circnm« 
stance  of  my  first  words  expressing  hatred  to  professional  men— are 
they  at  all  ominous  ?  This  year  I  went  to  school.  My  Schoolmistress, 
the  very  image  of  Shenstone^s,  was  named  Old  Dame  Key.  She  waa 
nearly  related  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

"  From  October,  1774  to  1775.  I  was  inoculated ;  which  I  mention, 
because  I  distinctly  remember  it,  and  that  my  eyes  were  bound ;  at 
which  I  manifested  so  much  obstinate  indignation,  that  at  last  they 
removed  the  bandage,  and  unafTrighted  I  looked  at  the  lancet,  and 
sufiered  the  scratch.  At  the  close  of  this  year  I  could  read  a  chap 
ter  in  the  Bible. 

^^  Here  I  shall  end,  because  the  remaining  years  of  my  life  all  as* 
bisted  to  form  my  particular  mind ; — the  first  three  years  had  nothing 
in  them  that  seems  to  relate  to  it. 

"  Grod  bless  you  and  your  sincere 

*'  Sunday,  March,  1797."  "  S.  T.  Golsbidob.*' 

A  letter  from  Francis  S.  Coleridge  to  his  sister  has  been  preserrea 

*  William  Hart  Coleridge,  the  present  Bishop  of  Barhadoei  and  the  Leewtid 
[lie  WAS  appoliiifld  to  that  Poe  in  1924,  retired  nrom  it  In  1849;  has  Utely 
Wardonship  of  St.  Augu»Une*i  College,  Cantarburj.— a.  G.] 
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In  tlio  family,  in  which  a  particular  account  is  given  of  the  clianoe 
meeting;  of  the  two  brothers  in  India,  mentioned  shortly  in  the  pre- 
ceding Letter.  There  is  something  so  toucliing  and  romantic  in  the 
incident  tiiat  the  Reader  will,  it  is  hoped,  pardon  the  insertion  of  the 
original  narrative  here. 

"Dear  Naxot, 

"  You  are  very  right,  I  have  neglected  my  absent  friends,  but  do 
not  think  I  have  forgot  them,  and  indeed  it  would  be  ungrateful  in 
me  if  I  did  not  write  to  them. 

"  You  may  bo  sure,  Nancy,  I  thank  Providence  for  bringing  about 
that  meeting,  which  lias  been  the  cause  of  all  my  good  fortune  and 
happiness,  which  I  now  in  fulness  enjoy.  It  was  an  affectionate  meet- 
ing,  and  I  will  inform  you  of  the  particulars.  There  was  in  our  ship 
one  Captain  Mordaunt,  who  had  been  in  India  before,  when  we  came 
to  Bombay.  Finding  a  number  of  his  friends  there  he  went  often 
ashore.  The  day  before  the  Fleet  sailed  he  desired  one  Captain  Welsh 
to  go  aboard  with  him,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  your  brother's. 
"  I  will,"  said  Welsh,  "  and  will  write  a  note  to  Coleridge  to  go  with 
us."  Upon  this  Captain  Mordaunt,  recollecting  me,  said  there  was  a 
young  midshipman,  a  favorite  of  Captain  Hicks,  of  that  name  on 
board.  Upon  that  they  agreed  to  inform  my  brother  of  it,  which 
they  did  soon  after,  and  all  three  came  on  board.  I  was  then  in  the 
lower  deck,  and,  though  you  won't  believe  it,  I  was  sitting  on  a  gun 
and  thinking  of  my  brother,  that  is,  whether  I  should  ever  see  or  hear 
any  thing  of  him  ;  when  seeing  a  Lieutenant,  who  had  been  sent  to 
inform  me  of  my  brother's  being  on  board,  I  got  up  oft  the  gun :  but 
instead  of  telling  me  about  my  brother,  he  told  me  that  Captain  Hick* 
was  very  angry  with  me,  and  wanted  to  see  me.  Captain  Ilicks  had 
always  been  a  Father  to  me,  and  loved  me  as  if  I  hai  been  his  own 
child.  I  therefore  went  up  shaking  like  an  aspen  leaf  to  the  Lieuten- 
ant's apartments,  when  a  gentleman  took  hold  of  my  hand.  I  did 
not  mind  him  at  first,  but  looked  round  for  the  Cay>tain  ;  but  the  gen- 
tleman still  holding  my  hand,  I  looked,  and  what  was  my  surprise, 
when  I  saw  him  too  full  to  speak,  and  his  eyes  full  of  tears.  Whether 
crying  is  catching  I  know  not,  but  I  began  a  crying  too,  though  I  did 
not  know  the  reason,  till  he  caught  me  in  his  arms,  and  told  me  ho 
was  my  brother,  and  then  I  found  I  was  paying  nature  lier  tribute, 
for  I  believe  I  never  cried  so  much  in  my  life.  There  is  a  saying  in 
Robinson  Crusoe,  I  remember  very  well,  viz. — sudden  joy,  like  grief, 
confounds  at  first.  We  directly  went  ashore,  having  got  my  discharge, 
and  having  took  a  most  affectionate  leave  of  Captain  Ilicks,  I  left  the 
ship  for  good  and  all." 

*^  My  situation  in  the  army  is  that  I  am  one  of  the  oldest  Ensigns, 
and  before  you  get  this  must  in  all  probability  be  a  Lieutenant.  Hoi» 
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many  ohangos  there  have  been  in  my  life,  and  what  lacky  ones  they 
have  been,  and  how  yonng  I  am  still !  I  must  be  seven  yean  older 
before  I  can  properly  style  myself  a  man,  and  what  a  number  of 
officers  do  I  command,  who  are  old  enoagh  to  be  my  Father  al- 
ready I"'        ♦        ♦        ♦        *        ♦ 


III. 

TO  MR.  POOLE. 

^'  Mt  dkabsst  Poole,  October  9eA,  1797. 

^^  From  March  to  October— a  long  silence!  Bat  it  is  possible  tl  at 
I  may  have  been  preparing  materials  for  fatare  Letters,  and  the  tlaie 
can  not  be  considered  as  altogether  subtracted  from  you. 

"  From  October,  1775,  to  October,  1778.  These  three  years  I  con- 
tinued at  the  Reading  School,  because  I  was  too  little  to  be  trusted 
among  my  Fathcr^s  school-boys.  After  breakfast  I  had  a  halfpenny 
given  me,  with  which  I  bought  three  cakes  at  the  baker^s  shop  close 
by  the  Bciiool  of  my  old  mistress ;  and  these  were  my  dinner  every 
day  except  Saiturday  and  Sunday,  when  I  used  to  dine  at  home,  and 
wallowed  in  a  beef  and  pudding  dinner.  I  am  remarkably  fond  of 
beans  and  bacon :  and  tliis  fondness  I  attribute  to  my  Father^s  giving 
me  a  penny  for  liaving  eaten  a  largo  quantity  of  beans  on  Saturday . 
For  the  other  boys  did  not  like  them,  and,  as  it  was  an  economic  food, 
my  Father  thouglit  my  attachment  to  it  ought  to  be  encouraged.  He 
was  very  fond  of  me,  and  I  was  my  Mother's  darling :  in  consequence 
whereof  I  was  very  niiHorablo.  For  Molly,  who  had  nursed  my 
brother  Francis,  and  was  immoderately  fond  of  him,  hate<l  me  because 
my  Mother  took  more  notice  of  mo  than  of  Frank ;  and  Frank  hated 
me  because  my  Mother  gave  me  now  and  then  a  bit  of  cake  when  he 
had  none,— quite  forgetting  that  for  one  bit  of  cake  which  I  had,  and 
he  had  not,  ho  had  twenty  sops  in  the  pan,  and  pieces  of  bread  and 
butter,  with  sugar  on  them,  from  Molly,  from  whom  I  received  only 
thumps  and  ill  names. 

*^  So  I  became  fretful,  and  timorous,  and  a  tell-tale;  and  the  school- 
boys drove  me  from  pla}-,  ond  were  always  tormenting  me.  And 
hence  I  took  no  plca^ture  in  boyish  sports,  but  read  incessantly.  I 
read  through  all  gilt-cover  little  books  that  could  be  had  at  that  time, 
and  likewise  all  the  uncovered  tales  of  Tom  IIickatliril>,  Jack  the 
Ginnt-KlUer,  and  the  like.  And  I  used  to  lie  by  the  wall,  and  mope; 
and  my  spirits  used  to  come  upon  me  suddenly,  and  in  a  floo<1 ; — and 
then  I  was  accustomed  to  run  up  and  down  the  churchyard,  and  act 
over  again  all  I  had  been  reading  on  the  doeks,  the  nettles,  and  the 
rank  grass.  At  six  years  of  age  I  remember  to  have  read  BelisarinSi 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  Philip  Quarles ;  and  then  I  found  the  Arabian 
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Nights^  Entertainments,  one  tale  of  which  (the  tale  of  a  man  who  i 
compelled  to  seek  for  a  pure  rirgin),  made  so  deep  an  impression  on 
mo  (I  had  read  it  in  the  evening,  while  mj  mother  was  at  her  needle), 
that  I  was  haunted  hy  spectres,  whenever  I  was  in  the  dark :  and  I 
distinctly  recoi.ect  the  anxious  and  fearful  eagerness,  with  which  I 
used  to  watch  the  window  where  the  book  lay,  and  when  the  sun  came 
upon  it^  I  would  seize  it,  carry  it  by  the  wall,  and  bask,  and  read. 
My  father  found  out  the  efTect  which  these  books  had  produced,  and 
burned  them. 

^^  So  I  became  a  dreamer,  and  acquired  an  indisposition  to  all  bodily 
activity ;  and  I  was  fretful,  and  inordinately  passionate ;  and  as  I 
could  not  play  at  any  thing,  and  was  slothful,  I  was  despised  and  hated 
by  the  bgy.s :  and  because  I  could  read  and  spell,  and  had,  I  may  truly 
say,  a  memory  and  understauding  forced  into  almost  unnatural  ripe- 
ness, I  was  flattered  and  wondered  at  by  all  the  old  women.  And  so 
I  became  very  vain,  and  despised  most  of  the  boys  that  were  at  all 
near  my  own  age,  and  before  I  was  eight  years  old  I  was  a  character. 
Sensibility,  imagination,  vanity,  sloth,  and  feelings  of  deep  and  bitter 
contempt  lor  almost  all  who  travert^ed  the  orbit  of  my  understanding, 
wore  even  then  prominent  and  manifest. 

"From  October,  1778,  to  1779.  That  which  I  began  to  be  from 
three  to  six,  I  continued  to  be  from  six  to  nine.  In  this  year  I  was 
admitted  into  the  Grammar  School,  and  soon  outstripped  all  of  my 
a^Q,  I  had  a  dangerous  putrid  fever  this  year.  My  brother  George 
hiy  ill  of  the  same  fever  in  the  next  room.  My  poor  brother,  Francis, 
I  remember,  stole  up  in  spite  of  orders  to  the  contrary,  and  sat  by 
my  bedside,  and  read  Pope's  Homer  to  me.  Frank  had  a  violent  love 
of  beating  me ;  but  whenever  that  was  superseded  by  any  humor  or 
circumstances,  he  was  always  very  fond  of  me,  and  used  to  regard 
me  with  a  strange  mixture  of  admiration  and  contempt.  Strange  it 
was  not,  for  he  had  books,  and  loved  climbing,  fighting,  playing,  and 
robbing  orchards,  to  distraction. 

"My  Mother  relates  a  story  of  me,  which  I  repeat  here,  because  it 
must  be  reckoned  as  my  first  piece  of  wit. — During  my  fever,  I  asked 
why  Lady  Northcote,  our  neighbor,  did  not  come  and  see  me.  My 
Mother  said  she  was  afraid  of  catching  the  fever.  I  was  piqued,  and 
answered,  ^Ah!  Mammal  the  four  Angels  round  my  bed  aVt  afraid 
of  catching  it  V  I  suppose  you  know  the  old  prayer : — 

*  Mutlhcw,  iMnrk,  Luke,  and  John, 
Ule89  the  bod  that  I  lie  on !~ 
Four  good  Angela  niund  me  tpread. 
Two  at  my  feet  and  two  at  my  head.' 

This  jmiyer  I  said  nightly,  and  most  firmly  believed  the  truth  of  it. 
Frequently  have  I  (half-awake  and  half-asleep;  my  body  diseased, 
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tntl  fevered  by  my  imagination) — seen  annies  of  ugly  things  bunting 
in  npon  me,  and  these  four  Angels  keeping  tbem  off. 
**  In  my  next  I  shall  carry  on  my  life  to  my  FatLer^s  death. 
"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Poole, 

"  And  your  affectionate, 

'*  S.  T.  COLBBIDai.'* 

In  a  note  written  in  after-life  Mr.  Coleridge  speaks  of  this  period 
of  his  life  in  the  following  terms : 

^^  Being  the  youngest  child,  I  possibly  inherited  the  weakly  state 
of  health  of  my  Father,  who  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  before  I 
had  reached  my  ninth  year;  and  from  certain  Jealousies  of  old  Molly, 
my  brother  Frank's  dotingly  fond  nurse— and  if  ever  child  by  beauty 
and  loveliness  deserved  to  be  doted  on,  my  brother  Francis  was  that 
child — and  by  the  infusion  of  her  jealousies  into  my  brother^s  mind,  I 
was  in  earliest  childhood  huffed  away  from  the  enjoyments  of  mus- 
cular activity  in  play,  to  take  refuge  at  my  Mother's  side  on  my  little 
stool,  to  read  my  little  book,  and  to  listen  to  the  talk  of  my  elders.  I 
was  driven  from  life  in  motion  to  life  in  thought  and  sensation.  I 
never  played  except  by  myself,  and  then  only  acted  over  what  I  liad 
been  reading  or  fancying,  or  half  one,  half  theother,  with  a  stick  cut- 
ting  down  weeds  and  nettles,  as  one  of  the  *  Seven  champions  of 
Christendom.'  Alas  1  I  had  all  the  simplicity,  all  the  docility  of  the 
little  child,  but  none  of  the  child's  habits.  I  never  thought  as  a  child, 
never  had  the  language  of  a  child." 

IV. 

TO  MR.  POOLE. 

**Dkar  Poole, 

'^From  October,  1770,  to  1781.  I  had  asked  my  Mother  one 
evening  to  cut  my  cheese  entire,  so  that  I  might  toast  it  This  was 
no  easy  matter,  it  being  a  crumbly  cheese.  My  Mother,  however,  did 
it.  I  went  into  the  garden  for  something  or  other,  and  in  the  mean 
time  my  brother  Frank  minced  my  cheese,  to  ^disappoint  the  favor- 
ite.' I  returned,  saw  the  exploit,  and  in  an  agony  of  passion  flew  at 
Frank.  Ue  pretended  to  have  been  seriously  hurt  by  my  blow,  flung 
himself  on  the  ground,  and  there  lay  with  outstretched  limbs.  I  hung 
over  him  mourning  and  in  a  great  fright ;  he  leaped  up,  and  with  a 
horse-laugh  gave  me  a  severe  blow  in  the  face.  I  seized  a  knife,  and 
was  running  at  him,  "when  my  mother  came  in  and  took  me  by  the 
arm.  I  expected  a  flogjjing,  and,  struggling  from  her,  I  ran  away  to 
a  little  hill  or  slope,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  Otter  flows,  about  a 
mile  from  Ottery.    There  I  stayed ;  my  rage  died  away,  but  my  ob- 
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stinacy  vanquished  my  fears,  and  taking  out  a  sliilling  book,  whioh 
had  at  the  end  morning  and  evening  prayers,  I  very  devoutly  re» 
pcatcd  them — ^thinking  at  the  same  time  with  a  gloomy  inward  satis- 
faction— ^liow  miserable  my  Mother  must  be  I  I  distinctly  remember 
my  feelings,  when  I  saw  a  Mr.  Vaughan  pass  over  the  bridge  at  about 
a  furlong's  distance,  and  how  T  watched  the  calves  in  the  fields  be- 
yond the  river.  It  grew  dark,  and  I  fell  asleep.  It  was  towards  the 
end  of  October,  and  it  proved  a  stormy  night.  I  felt  the  cold  in  my 
sleep,  and  dreamed  that  I  wos  pulling  the  blanket  over  me,  and  actu- 
ally pulled  over  me  a  dry  thorn-bush  which  lay  on  the  ground  near 
me.  In  my  sleep  I  had  rolled  from  the  top  of  the  hill  till  within  three 
yards  of  the  river,  which  flowed  by  the  unfcnced  edge  of  the  bottom. 
I  awoke  several  times,  and  finding  myself  wet,  and  cold,  and  stifl; 
closed  my  eyes  again  that  I  might  forget  it. 

"  In  the  mean  time  my  Mother  waited  about  half  an  hour,  expect- 
ing my  return  when  the  sulh  had  evaporated.  I  not  returning,  she 
sent  into  the  churchyard,  and  round  the  town.  Not  found!  Several 
men  and  all  the  boys  were  sent  out  to  ramble  about  and  seek  me.  In 
vain !  My  Mother  was  almost  distracted ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night 
I  was  cried  by  the  crier  in  Ottery,  and  in  two  villages  near  it,  with  a 
reward  offered  for  me.  No  one  went  to  bed ; — ^indeed  I  believe  half 
the  town  were  up  all  the  night.  To  return  to  myself.  About  five  in 
the  morning,  or  a  little  after,  I  was  broad  awake,  and  attempted  to 
get  up,  and  walk ;  but  I  could  not  move.  I  saw  the  shepherds  and 
workmen  at  a  distance,  and  cried,  but  so  faintly,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  hear  me  thirty  yards  off.  And  there  I  might  have  lain  and 
died ; — for  I  was  now  almost  given  over,  the  |>onds  and  even  the  river, 
near  which  I  was  lying,  having  been  dragged.  But  providentially  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  who  had  been  out  all  night,  resolved  to  make  one 
other  trial,  and  came  so  near  that  ho  heard  me  crying.  He  carried 
me  in  his  arms  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  we  met  my  father 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  servants.  I  remember,  and  shall  never 
forget,  my  Father's  face  as  he  looked  upon  me  while  Hay  in  the  ser- 
vant's arms — so  calm,  and  the  tears  stealing  down  his  face;  for  I  was 
the  child  of  his  old  age.  My  Mother,  as  you  may  suppose,  was  out- 
rageous with  joy.  Meantime  in  rushed  a  young  lady,  crying  out — 'I 
hope  you'll  whip  him,  Mrs.  Coleridge.'  This  wonum  still  lives  at 
Ottery:  and  neither  philosophy  nor  religion  has  been  able  to  conquer 
tie  antipathy  which  I  feel  towards  her,  whenever  I  see  her.  I  was 
put  to  bed,  and  recovered  in  a  day  or  so.  But  I  was  certainly  injured ; 
for  I  was  weakly  and  subject  to  ague  for  many  years  after. 

"My  Father — who  had  so  little  parental  ambition  in  him,  that,  but 
for  my  mother's  pride  and  spirit,  he  would  certainly  have  brought  up 
his  other  sons  to  trades — ^Iiad  nevertheless  resolved  that  I  should  be 
a  parson.    I  read  every  book  that  came  in  my  way  without  distino 
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tion;  and  my  Father  was  fond  of  roe,  and  used  to  take  me  on  his 
knee,  and  hold  long  conversations  with  me.  I  remember,  when  eight 
years  old,  walking  with  him  one  winter  evening  fh>m'  a  farmer'a 
house,  a  mile  from  Otter j;  and  he  then  told  me  the  names  of  the 
•tars,  and  how  Jupiter  was  a  thousand  times  larger  than  our  world, 
and  that  the  other  twinkling  stars  were  suns  that  had  worlds  roUiDg 
round  them ;  and  when  I  came  home,  he  showed  me  how  they  rolled 
round.  I  lieard  him  with  a  profound  delight  and  admiration,  but 
without  the  least  mixture  of  wonder  or  incredulity.  For  from  my 
early  reading  of  fairy  talcs  and  about  genii,  and  the  like,  my  mind  had 
been  habituated  to  the  Vast;  and  I  never  regarded  my  senses  in  any 
way  as  the  criteria  of  my  belief.  I  regulated  all  my  creeds  by  my 
conceptions,  not  by  my  siglit,  even  at  that  age.  Ought  children  to  be 
permitted  to  read  romances  and  stories  of  giants,  magicians,  and  ge- 
nii ?  I  know  all  that  has  been  said  against  it ;  but  I  have  formed  my 
faith  in  the  affirmative.  I  know  no  other  way  of  giving  the  mind  a 
love  of  the  Great  and  the  Whole.  Those  who  have  been  led  to  the 
same  truths  step  by  step,  through  the  constant  testimony  of  their 
senses,  scorn  to  mo  to  want  a  sense  which  I  possess.  Tliey  contem- 
plate nothing  but  parts,  and  all  parts  are  necessarily  little,  and  the 
universe  to  them  is  but  a  mass  of  little  things.  It  is  true,  the  mind 
may  become  credulous  and  prone  to  superstition  by  the  former 
method ; — but  are  not  the  experimentalists  credulous  even  to  mad* 
ness  in  believing  any  absurdity,  rather  than  believe  the  grandest 
truths,  if  they  liavo  not  the  testimony  of  tlieir  own  senses  in  their  fa* 
vor  ?  I  have  known  some  who  have  been  rationally  e<Iacated,  as  it  is 
styled.  They  were  marked  by  a  microscopic  acuteness ;  but  when 
they  looked  at  great  things,  all  became  a  blank,  and  they  saw  noth- 
ing, and  denied  that  any  thing  could  be  seen,  and  uniformly  put  tlio 
negative  of  a  power  for  the  possession  of  a  power,  and  called  the 
want  of  imagination  judgment,  and  the  never  being  moved  to  raptore 
philosophy. 

"Towards  the  latter  end  of  September,  1781,  my  Father  went  to 
Plymouth  with  my  brother  Francis,  who  was  to  go  out  as  midshipman 
under  Admiral  Graves,  who  was  a  friend  of  my  Father^s.  He  settled 
Frank  as  ho  wished,  and  returned  on  the  4th  of  October,  1781.  IIo 
arrived  at  Exeter  about  six  oVlock,  and  was  pressed  to  take  a  bed 
there  by  the  friendly  family  of  the  Harts;  but  ho  refused;  and  to 
avoid  their  entreaties  ho  told  them  that  ho  had  never  been  super- 
stitious, but  that  the  night  before  ho  had  had  a  dream,  which  had 
made  a  deep  impression  on  him.  lie  dreamed  that  Death  had  ai>> 
peared  to  him,  as  he  is  oommonly  painted,  and  had  touched  him  witb 
his  dart.  Well,  he  returned  home ;  and  all  his  family,  I  excepted, 
were  up.  He  told  my  Mother  his  dream ;  but  he  was  in  high  health 
and  good  spirits ;  and  there  was  a  bow    of  punch  made,  and  my 
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Father  gave  a  long  and  particular  account  of  his  travel,  and  that  hi 
liad  placed  Frank  under  a  religious  Captain,  and  so  forth.  At  lengtli 
he  went  to  bed,  very  well  and  in  high  Bpirits.  A  short  time  A^ter  he 
had  lain  down,  lie  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  bowels,  to  whicTi  he  was 
subject,  from  wind.  My  Mother  got  liiui  some  peppermint  water, 
wliich  ho  took,  and  after  a  pause,  he  said,  *I  am  much  better  now, 
my  dearl^— *and  lay  down  again.  In  a  minute  my  Mother  beard  a 
noise  in  his  throat,  and  spoke  to  him,  but  he  did  not  answer;  and  she 
spoke  repeotedly  In  vain.  Her  shriek  awaked  me,  and  I  said — ^  Papa 
is  dead  I'  I  did  not  know  my  Father's  return  ;  but  I  knew  that  ho 
was  expected.  J  low  I  came  to  think  of  his  death,  I  can  not  tell ;  but 
so  it  was.  Dead  lie  wuh.  Homo  said  it  was  gout  in  the  heart  ;~ 
probably  it  was  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  Ho  was  an  JMraelite  without  gtiile, 
simple,  generous,  and,  taking  some  Scripture  texts  in  their  literal  sense, 
he  was  conscientiously  indiiferent  to  the  good  and  the  evil  of  this 
world.    God  love  you  and 

"S.   T.   OOLKUIDOEl" 

lie  was  buried  at  Ottery  on  tho  10th  of  October,  1781.  "  O I  that 
I  might  so  pass  away,"  said  Coleridge,  thirty  years  afterwards,  "if, 
like  him,  I  were  an  Israelite  without  guile  I  The  image  of  my  Father, 
my  revered,  kind,  learned,  simple-hearted  Father  is  a  religion  to  me." 

At  his  Father's  death  Coleridge  was  nearly  nine  years  old.  lie 
continued  with  his  Mother  at  Ottery  till  tho  spring  of  1782,  when  he 
was  sent  to  London  to  wait  the  appointed  time  for  admission  into 
Christ's  Hospital,  to  which  a  presentation  liad  been  procured  from 
Mr.  John  Way  tlirough  the  influence  of  his  father's  old  pupil  Sir  Fran- 
cis BuUer.  Ten  weeks  he  lived  in  Ix)ndon  with  an  Uncle,  and  was 
entered  in  tho  books  on  the  8th  of  July,  1782. 


V. 

TO  MR.  POOLR 


wi 


^From  October,  1781  to  October,  1782.  After  the  death  of  my 
Father,  we,  of  course,  changed  houses,  and  I  remained  with  my 
Mother  till  the  spring  of  1782,  and  was  a  day  scholar  to  Parson  AVar- 
ren,  my  Father's  successor.  Ue  w*as  not  very  deep,  I  believe ;  and  I 
nsed  to  delight  my  poor  ^fother  by  relating  little  instances  of  his  de- 
ficiency in  grammar  knowledge-H5very  detraction  from  his  merits 
seeming  an  oblation  to  the  memory  of  my  Father,  especially  as  War- 
ren did  certainly  pulpitize  much  better.  Somewhere  I  think  about 
April,  1782,  Judge  BuUer,  who  had  been  educated  by  my  Father,  sent 
for  me,  having  procured  a  Christ's  Hospital  presentation.  I  accord" 
ingly  went  to  London,  and  was  received  and  entertained  by  mj 
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tfother^fl  brother^  Kn  Bowdon.  He  was  generous  as  the  air,  and  a 
man  of  very  considerable  talents,  but  he  was  fond,  as  others  have 
been,  of  his  bottle.  He  received  me  with  great  affection,  and  I  stayed 
ton  weeks  at  his  house,  during  which  I  went  occasionally  to  Judge 
BuIIcr^s.  My  Uncle  was  very  proud  of  me,  and  used  to  carry  me 
from  coffee-house  to  cofFec-house,  and  tavern  to  tavern,  where  I  drank, 
and  talked,  and  disputed  as  if  I  had  been  a  man.  Nothing  was  more 
common  than  for  a  largo  party  to  exclaim  in  my  liearing,  timt  I  was 
a  prodigy,  and  so  forth ;  so  that  while  I  romuinod  at  my  UncIo\  I 
wnM  most  completely  sjK>ilt  and  pnmpored,  both  mind  and  body. 

^*  At  length  the  time  cnme,  an<l  I  donticd  the  blue  cont  and  yellow 
stockincH,  and  wn.H  sent  down  to  Ilortford,  a  town  twenty  miles  from 
London,  where  there  are  about  three  hundred  of  the  younger  Blue- 
coat  boys.  At  Hertford  I  was  very  happy  on  the  whole,  for  I  had 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  we  had  pudding  and  vegetables  almost 
every  day.  I  remained  there  six  weeks,  and  then  was  drafted  up  to 
the  great  school  in  London,  where  I  arrived  in  September,  1782,  and 
was  placed  in  the  second  ward,  then  called  Jei!erics'  Ward,  and  in  the 
Under  Grammar  School.  There  are  twelve  wards,  or  dormitories,  of 
unequal  sizes,  beside  the  sick  ward,  in  the  great  school ;  and  they  con- 
tained  altogether  seven  hundred  boys,  of  whom  I  think  nearly  one 
third  wore  the  sons  of  clergymen.  There  are  five  schools, — mathe- 
matical, grammar,  drawing,  reading,  and  writing — ^all  very  large 
buildings.  When  a  boy  is  admitted,  if  he  reads  very  badly,  he  ia 
either  sent  to  Hertford,  or  to  the  reading  school.  Boys  are  admissi- 
ble from  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age.  If  ho  learns  to  read  tolerably 
well  before  nine,  he  is  drafted  into  the  Lower  Grammar  School,  if  not, 
into  the  Writing  School,  as  having  given  proof  of  unfitness  for  classi- 
cal Btudies.  If,  before  he  is  eleven,  he  climbs  up  to  the  first  form  of 
the  Lower  Grammar  School,  he  is  drafted  into  the  Head  Grammar 
School.  If  not,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  he  is  sent  into  the  Writing 
School,  where  he  continues  till  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  is  then  either 
apprenticed  or  articled  as  a  clerk,  or  whatever  el:»e  his  turn  of  mind 
or  of  fortune  shall  have  provided  for  him.  Two  or  three  times  a  year 
the  Mathematical  Master  beats  up  for  recruits  for  the  King^s  bo3*s,  as 
they  are  called ;  and  all,  who  like  the  navy,  are  drafted  into  the 
Mathematical  and  Drawing  Schools,  where  they  continue  till  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  of  ago,  and  go  out  as  midshipmen^  and  schoolmas- 
ters in  the  Navy.  The  boys  who  are  drafted  into  the  Head  Grammar 
School,  remain  there  till  thirteen ;  and  then,  if  not  chosen  for  th« 
University,  go  into  the  AVriting  School. 

^*£ach  dormitory  has  a  nurse  or  matron,  a'ld  there  is  a  head  matron 
to  superintend  all  these  nurses.  The  boys  were,  when  I  was  ad- 
mitted, under  excessive  subordination  to  each  other  according  to  rank 
In  school ;  and  every  ward  was  governed  by  four  Monitors, — ^appointed 
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by  tho  Steward,  who  was  the  supreme  governor  out  of  school^ 
oar  temporal  lord,— and  by  four  Markers,  who  wore  silver  medals, 
and  were  appointed  by  the  Head  Grammar  Master,  who  was  our  su- 
premo spiritual  lord.  The  same  boys  were  commonly  both  Monitors 
and  Markers.  AVe  read  in  classes  on  Sundays  to  our  Markers,  and 
were  catechized  by  them,  and  under  their  sole  authority  during  prayers, 
See.  All  other  authority  was  in  the  Monitors;  but,  as  I  said,  the 
same  boys  were  ordinarily  both  the  one  and  the  other.  Our  diet  was 
very  scanty.  E\cry  morning  a  bit  of  dry  bread  and  some  bad  small 
beer.  Every  evening  a  larger  piece  of  bread,  and  cheese  or  butter, 
whichever  we  liked.  For  dinner,— on  Sunday,  boiled  beef  and  brotli ; 
Monday,  bread  and  butter,  and  milk  and  water;  Tuesday,  roast 
mutton;  "Wednesday,  bread  and  butter,  and  rice  milk;  Thursday, 
boiled  beef  and  broth ;  Friday,  boiled  mutton  and  broth ;  Saturday, 
bread  and  butter,  and  pease-porridge.  Our  food  was  portioned ;  and, 
excepting  on  Wednesdays,  I  never  had  a  belly  full.  Our  appetites 
were  damped,  never  satisfied ;  and  we  had  no  vegetables." 

"S.   T.   COIJSBIDOE." 


*'0!  what  a  change!"  he  writes  in  another  note;  "depressed, 
moping,  friendless,  poor  orphan,  half  starved ;  at  that  time  the  por- 
tion of  food  to  the  Blue-coats  was  cruelly  insufllcient  for  those  who 
had  no  friends  to  supply  them."  And  he  afterwards  says : — "  AVhen 
I  was  first  plucked  up  and  transplanted  from  ray  birth-place  and 
family,  at  the  death  of  my  dear  Father,  whose  revered  image  has  ever 
survived  in  my  mind  to  make  me  know  what  the  emotions  and  affec- 
tious  of  a  son  are,  and  how  ill  a  father^s  place  is  likely  to  bo  supplied 
by  any  other  relation,  Providence  (it  has  often  occurred  to  me)  gave 
me  the  first  intimation  that  it  was  my  lot,  and  that  it  was  best  for 
me,  to  make  or  find  my  way  of  life  a  detached  individual,  a  terra 
JiUtis^  who  was  to  ask  love  or  service  of  no  one  on  any  more  specific 
relation  than  that  of  being  a  man,  and  ca  such  to  take  my  chance  for 
the  free  charities  of  humanity." 

Coleridge  continued  eight  years  at  Christ's  Hospital.  It  was  a  very 
curious  and  important  part  of  his  life,  giving  him  Bowyer  for  his 
teacher,  and  Lamb  for  his  friend.*  Numerous  retrospective  notices 
by  himself  and  others  exist  of  this  period ;  but  none  of  his  really 
iHiyish  letters  haVo  been  preserved.  Tlio  exquisite  Essay  intituled, 
"Christ's  Hospital  fi  ve-and-tliirty  years  ago,"f  by  Lamb,  is  principally 
founded  on  that  delightful  writer's  recollections  of  the  boy  Coleridge, 
and  that  boy's  own  subsequent  descriptions  of  his  schoolMlays.  Cole- 
ridge is  Lamb's  "poor  friendless  boy." — "My parents  and  those  who 


*  [S«e  n4)le  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.— 8.  C] 
t  ProieWorkBlLp.9G. 
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shoidd  care  for  xne,  were  far  away.  Those  few  aeqnaintanees  of 
tlieirR,  which  they  conid  reckon  upon  LeinK  kind  to  me  in  the  great 
city,  after  a  little  forced  notice,  wliich  they  had  the  grace  to  take  of 
mo  on  my  first  arrival  in  town,  soon  grew  tired  of  my  holiday  visits. 
They  seemed  to  them  to  recur  too  often,  though  I  thought  them  few 
enough ;  and,  one  after  another,  they  al*.  failed  me,  and  I  felt  myself 
alone  among  six  hundred  playmates.  O  the  cruelty  of  separating  a 
poor  lad  from  his  early  homestead  I  The  yearnings  which  I  used  to 
have  toward  it  in  those  unfledged  years  I  llow,  in  my  dreams  would 
my  native  town,  far  in  the  west,  come  back  with  its  church,  its  trees, 
and  faces  I  IIow  I  would  wake  weeping,  and  in  the  anguish  of  my 
heart  exclaim  upon  sweet  Calne  in  Wiltshire  P^ 

Yet  it  must  not  bo  supposed  that  Coleridge  was  an  unhappy  boy. 
lie  was  naturally  of  a  joyous  tcinperament,  and  in  one  amusement, 
swimming,  ho  excelled  and  took  singular  delight.  Indeed  he  believed, 
and  probably  with  truth,  that  his  health  was  seriously  injured  by  his 
excess  in  bathing,  coupled  with  such  tricks  as  swimming  across  the 
Now  River  in  his  clothes,  and  drying  them  on  his  back,  and  the  like. 
But  reading  was  a  perpetual  feast  to  him.  ^^From  eight  to  fourteen,^ 
ho  writes,  "  I  was  a  playless  day-dreamer,  a  helluo  UhrorHtn^  my  ap- 
petite for  which  was  indulged  by  a  singular  incident ;  a  stranger,  who 
was  struck  by  my  conversation,  made  me  free  of  a  circulating  library 
in  King-street,  Cheapside." — "  Ilere,"  he  proceeds,  "  I  read  through 
the  catalogue,  folios  and  all,  whether  I  understood  them,  or  did  not 
understand  them,  running  all  risks  in  skulking  out  to  get  the  two 
volumes  which  I  was  entitled  to  have  daily.  Conceive  what  I  must 
have  been  at  fourteen ;  I  was  in  a  continual  low  fever.  My  whole 
being  was,  with  eyes  closed  to  every  object  of  present  sense,  to  crum- 
ple myself  up  in  a  sunny  corner,  and  read,  read,  read — ^fancy  myself 
oc  Robinson  Crusoe*s  island,  finding  a  mountain  of  plnm*cake,  and 
eating  a  room  for  myself,  and  then  eating  it  into  the  shapes  of  tablea 
and  chairs — ^liunger  and  fancy !" — "  My  talents  and  superiority,^'  he 
continues,  "made  mo  forever  at  the  head  in  my  routine  of  study, 
though  utterly  without  the  desire  to  be  so ;  without  a  spark  of  ambi- 
tion; and  as  to  emulation,  it  had  no  meaning  for  me;  but  the  differ* 
enco  between  me  and  my  form-fellows,  in  our  lessons  and  exercises, 
bore  no  proportion  to  the  measureless  difference  between  me  and 
them  in  the  wide,  wild  wilderness  of  useless,  unarranged  book  knowl* 
e<lge  and  book  thoughts.  Thank  Heaven !  it  was  not  the  age  for 
getting  up  prodigies ;  but  at  twelve  or  fourteen  I  should  have  made 
as  pretty  a  juvenile  prodigy  as  was  ever  emasculated  and  ruined  by 
fond  and  idle  wonderment.  Thank  Heaven !  I  was  flogged  instead 
of  being  flattered.  However,  as  I  climbed  up  the  school,  my  lot  waa 
somewhat  alleviated.'' 
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•*  CkrUV*  M-pittd  gtutt  kirn  Lamh  fwr  ku  friendy^  p.  013. 

A  few  psrileulars  of  this «« most  remorkable  and  amiable  man,**  the  weU-kDomi  latboi 
of  Essays  by  Ella,  Rosamund  Gray,  Poems,  and  otber  worlu,  will  inlerast  moat  readeri 
of  tb«  Bl«)graphla. 

He  was  born  <m  the  I8lh  of  February,  1775,  In  the  Inner  Temple ;  died  S7lh  Decem- 
ber, 1834,  about  Ave  months  after  his  friend  Coleridge,  who  continued  In  habits  of  Inti- 
macy with  him  fk-om  their  first  acquaintance  till  his  death  in  July  of  the  same  year. 
In  "one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  ali  the  Essays  of  Klia,**  The  Oid  Bencktrg  of  the  Middle 
Trmple  (Works,  vol.  II.  p.  188),  I^mb  has  given  the  characters  of  his  father,  and  of  his 
fhther*s  mnster,  8iimuel  Salt,  The  few  touches  descriptive  of  this  gentleman's  "unre 
tenting  bachelorhood^^-^whlch  appears  In  the  sequel  to  have  been  a  persistent  mourner 
hood— and  the  forty  years*  hopeless  passion  of  mild  Susan  P.~which  %'ery  permanence 
redeems  and  almobt  dl^nlfles— is  In  the  author's  sweetest  vein  of  mingled  humor  and 
pathos,  wherein  the  latter,  as  the  stronger  Ingredient,  predominates. 

Mr.  I^mb  never  mnrriiHl,  for,  as  is  recorded  in  the  Memoir,  **  on  the  death  of  his  pa- 
rents he  felt  liiniHvlf  called  u|>on  by  duly  to  repay  to  his  sister*  the  solicitude  with  which 
she  had  watchi*<l  over  his  inrnncy.  To  her,  from  the  a(co  of  tweniy-one,  he  devoted  his 
existence,  scH'king  thenc«*forth  no  connection  wliich  could  interfere  with  her  supremacy 
in  his  affections,  or  impair  his  ability  to  sustain  or  to  comfort  her.''  Mr.  Coleridge  speaks 
of  Mira  Lamb,  to  whom  he  continued  greatly  attached,  In  these  verses,  addrossod  to  her 
brother : 

••  Clieerily,  dear  Charles ! 

Thou  thy  best  friend  shall  cheri»li  many  a  year ; 

Huch  warm  pref*ages  f(>ol  1  of  high  hope  I 

For  not  uninterested  the  dear  maid 

Fvo  viewed— her  soul  nlTectlonate  yet  wise. 

Her  polished  wit  as  mild  as  lamlient  gloriea 

That  play  around  a  sainted  infant*s  head.** 

Mr.  Lamb  haa  himself  described  his  dear  and  only  sister,  whose  proper  naiiM  is  Maiy 
Anno,  under  the  title  of  "  Cousin  Bridget,**  In  the  Essay  called  Mackery  End,  a  eontinuati 
Uon  of  that  entitled  Afy  Rdation$y  in  which  he  has  drawn  the  portrait  of  his  elder  brother. 
**  Bridget  Elia,**  so  he  commences  the  former,  *•  has  been  my  housekeeper  for  many  a 
long  year.  I  have  obligations  to  Uridgiit,  extending  beyond  the  period  of  memory.  We 
house  together,  old  bachelor  and  maid.  In  a  sort  of  double  singleness  ;  with  such  tolem* 
ble  comfort,  upon  the  whole,  that  I,  for  one,  find  in  myself  no  sort  of  disposition  to  go  out 
upon  tlie  mountains,  with  the  rash  king^s  offiipring,  to  bewail  my  celibacy." — (Works, 
vol.  li.  p.  171.)  He  describes  her  intellectual  tastes  in  this  essay,  but  does  not  refer  to 
her  literary  abilities,  ti^lio  wrote  .Mrs.  Leicestor*s  School,  which  Mr.  C.  used  warmly  to 
pruise  for  delicacy  of  tnste  and  tenderness  of  feeling. 

Miss  Lamb  still  survives,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Talfourd,  *«  to  mourn  the  severanee  of 
a  life-long  association,  as  free  from  every  alloy  of  selfishness,  aa  remarkable  for  moral 
bcmuty,  as  this  world  ever  witnessed  in  brother  and  sister.**  1  have  fell  desirous  to  place 
In  relief,  as  fur  as  might  be,  such  an  lnt4>re.Hting  union— to  Show  how  blest  a  fraternal 
marriage  may  be,  and  what  sufllcient  helpmates  a  brother  and  sister  have  been  to  each 
<«ther.  Marriages  of  this  kind  would  perhajia  be  more  frequent  but  for  the  want  of 
some  pledge  or  solid  warranty  of  C(»ntinuance  equivalent  to  tliat  which  rivets  wedlock 
between  husband  and  wife.  Without  the  vow  and  the  bond,  formal  or  virtual,  no  io- 
ciciy,  from  the  lontd  to  the  greatest,  will  hold  together.  Many  persons  are  so  constituted 
that  thc>y  can  not  feel  rest  or  satisracllon  of  spirit  without  a  single  supreme  object  of  ten- 
der aflection,  in  whose  heart  they  are  conscious  of  holding  a  like  supremacy,— who  has 
common  hopos,  loves,  and  Intoresls  with  themselves.  Without  this  the  breezes  do  not 
fcfroih  nor  the  sunbeams  gladden  them.    A  ^Jkare  In  ever  so  many  kind  hearts  does  not 

•  «•  A  word 

Timidly  uttered,  for  alio  /I'rriv,  tlie  meek, 

Tlie  self  restraining,  the  over  kind.** 
From  Mr.  Wovdaworth*s  mem<  rial  poem  to  her  brother.    P.  W.  t.  p.  .*03. 
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•nfllca  to  Qieir  bappliiew;  Umj  must  have  the  whole  of  one,  ■■  no  one  dte  hessBf  p«t 
of  It,  whftleTer  love  of  another  kind  that  heart  may  »till  reierve  for  others.  Theio  is  m 
reason  why  a  brother  and  sitter  might  not  be  to  each  other  this  second-self— this  deaier 
half— though  such  an  attachment  Is  beyond  mere  ftvtemal  love,  and  nust  haTO  eomeihif 
in  it  **  of  choice  and  election,**  superadded  to  the  natural  tie :  but  it  Is  seldom  fooBd  to 
exist,  because  the  durable  cement  is  wanting—tlie  sense  of  security  and  permanence, 
without  which  the  body  of  alTueiion  can  not  be  consolidaled,  nor  the  heart  eommlt  Itself 
to  its  whole  capacity  of  emotion.  I  believe  that  many  a  brother  and  sister  spend  their 
days  in  uncuiigeuial  wedlock,  or  in  a  restless,  ftiintly  expoctant-singlohood,  who  mif  bt 
form  a  ^  cumforlable  couple^*  coukl  they  but  make  up  their  minds  early  to  take  each 
other  for  belter  for  worse. 

Two  othor  poems  of  Mr.  O.  besides  the  one  in  which  his  sister  is  mentioned,  ate 
addressed  to  Mr.  Ijamb~7*Ai«  lAmetrtt-bower  my  PrtMon,  and  the  lines  T«  «  /Vica<  wk§ 
had  deelartd  kia  intention  of  writing  no  more  Poetry,  (Poet.  Works,  p.  155.  Ifc  p.  157.)  la 
a  letter  to  the  author  (l^etton,  i.  p.  IM),  Lamb  inveighs  sgainst  the  soft  epithet  applied 
to  him  in  the  first  of  those,  lie  hoped  iiis  **  virtuea  had  done  «tt«*is^*'— and  declared 
such  praise  flt  only  to  bo  a  **  cordial  to  somo  grveu-sick  sonnettoer.** 

Yes  I  they  wander  on 
In  Kindness  all ;  but  thou,  methinks,  most  glad. 
My  jtrntlfkeartrd  Churies  !  for  thou  hast  pined 
And  hungered  after  nature,  many  a  year, 
In  the  great  city  fient,  winning  thy  way 
With  sod  yot  patlttnt  soul  through  evil  and  pain 
And  strange  calamity. 

In  the  next  poem  he  is  called  "  wild-eyed  boy.*'  The  two  epithets,  ^  wild-eyed"  §m 
**  gentle-hearted,**  will  recall  Charles  Lamb  to  the  minds  of  all  who  knew  hira  persowiHy. 
Mr.  Talfourd  seems  to  think  that  the  special  delight  in  the  country,  ascribed  to  hIra  by  my 
father,  was  a  distinction  scnrcely  morliod.  I  rather  imngine  that  his  Indifference  to  It  was 
a  sort  of  **  mock  apparel**  in  which  it  was  his  humor  at  times  to  invest  himself.  I  have 
been  told  that,  when  visiting  the  Ijikes,  he  took  as  much  delight  In  the  natural  boastks 
of  the  region  as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his  InAto  and  sensibility.* 

Mr.  Colerldge*s  expression,  recorded  in  the  Table  Talk,  that  he  ^  looked  en  the  de» 
graded  men  and  things  around  him  like  moonahino  on  a  dunghill,  that  shines  and  takes 
no  pollution,**  partly  alludes  to  that  tolerance  of  moral  evil,  both  In  men  and  books,  which 
was  so  much  remnrkc<d  in  Charles  l^imb,  and  was,  in  so  good  a  man,  really  remarkable. 
His  toleration  of  it  in  l>ook»  is  conspicuous  in  the  view  he  takes  of  the  writings  of  Co»' 
greve  and  Wycherley,  in  his  e^say  on  the  srtiflcial  comedy  of  the  last  century  (Works, 
vol.  11.  p.  3*23),  and  In  many  of  his  other  literary  criticisms.  Ills  toleration  of  it  in  me«^ 
at  least  his  faculty  of  merging  some  kinds  ami  degrues  of  it  In  concomitant  good,  or  even 
beholding  certain  errors  rather  as  objects  of  interest,  or  of  a  meditative  pity  and  tender- 
nets,  than  of  pure  avemion  and  condeinnntion,  Mr.  Tolfounl  has  feelingly  described  la 
his  Memoir  (vol.  iL  pp.  3'ifi-9>,  ^  Not  only  to  opposite  opinions,**  he  says,  **  and  devk>ai 
habits  of  thought  was  Lamb  indulgent ;  he  di!icov(>red  the  soul  of  goodness  In  thinfs 
evil  so  vividly,  that  the  surrounding  evil  di!iapp<*ared  from  his  mental  vision.'*  Tbls 
characteristic  of  his  mind  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  Idolizing  propensity  comuMm  to 
many  ardent  and  imaginotive  spirits,  lie  **nf»t  only  loved  his  friends  in  spite  of  their 
errors,**  as  Mr.  Talfourd  observes, ''  but  loved  them,  errors  asd  all  ;**  which  implies  thet 
he  was  not  unconscious  of  their  existence.  Ho  saw  tho  fallings  as  plainly  as  any  ooe 
elite,  nay,  fixed  his  gentle  but  discerning  eye  upon  them ;  whereas  the  idolliere  heboid 
certain  oltjects  in  a  bedarking  blaze  of  light,  or  rather  of  light-confounding  brightness, 
the  multiplied  and  helvhtenrd  reflection  of  whatever  is  best  in  them,  to  the  obscurity  or 
transmutation  of  all  their  defects.  Whence  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  world  prascaU 
Itaelf  to  their  9yee  divided,  like  a  chess-board.  Into  bUck  and  white 


•  **  Thou  wert  a  scomer  of  the  fk«ld,  my  Friend, 

But  more  in  show  than  troth.** 
r^m  BIr.  W.*i  poem  Ts  «  go^d  man  tf  m0»t  dfr  sinnery,  quoted  la  pw  JU. 
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moral  and  InlelleetuAl  eh«qiior-work ;  not  that  they  love  to  make  darknefts,  but  that  tlM| 
liunirlAte  too  eagerly  In  llKtit:  and  their  *'  over-much neM**  toward  some  men  InTolToa  an 
over>littloiiift«  toward  otherm  whiun  they  Involuiiinrily  C(mtnw«t«  in  nli  their  poor  and  poo- 
emit  roniity,  with  loirtfemm  lil(*iili«iiiM,  Tho  iNfKiT  half  of  ninnklnd  In  (•xlltxl  from  thorn 
InluahoihiKplMtnmriiiuiilow^nii  illiii«  (*(il«l«  niut  iir»iitlvo  hh  lh«t  unlit  portion  of  t ho  cn*iir«iut 
nKNUi*  J«nmb*ii  ki'ImtmI  iiMiUonry,  thouuh  ho  Iimi  could  wiiniily  tuthilns  wim  In  a  illfllWroiit 
(llrt*ctlon  ;  he  wan  uvor  InlnulucliiK  Ptr«*nkii  and  ulonma  of  IlKlit  into  dark n«'iM,ralli«>r  Ihnn 
druwnintc  corialn  olijootn  In  IhNidn  of  it ;  au<l  thl«,  1  think,  prtKHuHltMl  in  him  fWnn  InilnlKtuioe 
toward  human  nniurtt  rutlu'r  Ihun  friun  lndiirfnmct>  to  evil.  To  his  friend  the  disposition  to 
oxall  and  glorify  coH'xIntodf  In  a  very  rotniirkublo  manner,  with  a  power  of  severe  annlyuls 
of  character  and  poii^nnnt  oxhlhitlon  of  it,— a  power  which  few  possess  without  exercising 
it  some  time  or  other  to  their  own  sorrow  and  Injury.  The  consequence  to  Mr.  Coleridge 
was  that  he  sometimes  si-omod  untrue  to  himself,  when  he  had  but  brought  forward^  one 
after  another,  pt*rrecUy  real  and  sincere  in<Mids  4if  his  mind. 

In  his  flne  p«N]m  commemomting  tho  ilunths  of  several  poets,  Mr.  Wordsworth  thu% 
loins  my  Fnther^s  name  with  that  of  his  almost  life-long  friend : 

Nor  has  tho  rolling  year  twice  measured, 
From  sign  to  sIko,  Its  stendfust  course, 
Hince  every  mortal  power  of  Ctileridgo 
Was  frozen  at  its  nmrvellous  source ; 

The  mpt  one  of  the  g<M!liko  foreheati, 

The  heaven-eyed  creature  sleeps  In  earth  ; 

And  Lamb,  the  frolic  and  the  genllOi 

Has  vanished  from  bis  lonely  hearth.  &  0 


CHAPTER  II. 

(1791  to  1796.) 


**Come  back  into  memory,  like  as  thou  wcrt  in  the  day-epring  of  thy  fkneiat,  with  Ifopo 
like  a  flery  eolnmn  before  thee—the  dark  pillar  not  yet  turned— Samoel  Taylor  Ooleridgo 
—Logician,  Metaphysician,  Dard !— ** 

*^  S.  T.  Coleridge  entered  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  the  5th  of 
February,  1791.  lie  gained  Sir  William  Brown's  gold  medal  for  the 
Greek  Ode  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  It  was  on  tho  Slave  Trade. 
The  poctle  force  and  originality  of  this  Ode  were,  as  he  said  himself, 
much  beyond  tho  language  in  which  they  were  conveyed.  In  the 
winter  of  1792  3  ho  stood  for  the  University  (Craven)  Scholarship 
with  Dr.  Koatc,  tho  late  liead-niaster  of  Eton,  Mr.  Bcthell  (of  York- 
shire) and  Bishop  Butler,  who  was  the  successful  candidate.  In  1793 
ho  wrote  without  success  for  the  Greek  Ode  on  Astronomy,  the  prize 
for  which  was  gained  by  Dr.  Keate.  The  original  is  not  known  to 
exist,  but  the  reader  may  see  what  is  probably  a  very  free  version  of 
it  by  Mr.  Southcy  in  his  Minor  Poems  (Poetical  Worls^  vol.  ii.  p.  170). 
"Coleridge" — says  a  school-follow  of  his  who  followed  him  to  Cam* 
bridge  in  1792,  "was  very  studious,  but  his  reading  was  desultory 
and  capricious.    lie  took  little  exercise  merely  for  the  sake  of  exor* 
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dBo:  but  he  was  ready  at  any  time  to  unbend  his  inlno  in  conTerui> 
tion;  and,  for  the  Mike  of  thifs  lils  room  (the  ground*6oor  room  od 
Uio  right  hand  of  tho  Htnirca^o  facing  tlio  great  gnto)  waM  a  consitant 
rviidoxvoiH  of  convorHutlon-loving  tVioiidM,  I  will  not  call  thoin  loun- 
gcrA,  for  thoy  did  not  call  to  kill  tiiiio,  hut  to  ei\)oy  It.  AVhat  oveningA 
have  I  Hpont  in  tlioso  rooms !  Wliat  little  8U|)|H>rii,  or  $izing9^  as  they 
\^*ore  called,  have  I  ei\|oyed;  Avhon  /Kschylus,  and  Plato,  and  Tha« 
cydides  were  pushed  aside,  ^vith  a  pile  of  lexicons  and  the  like,  to 
discuss  the  paniphlets  of  the  day.  Ever  and  anon  a  pamphlet  issued 
from  the  i>en  of  Burke.  There  was  no  need  of  having  the  book  be- 
fore us ; — Coleridge  had  road  it  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening 
he  would  rejwat  whole  pages  terhatimy — College  Heminiscencet^  Gen- 
tleman's Mug.  Dec.  1834. 

In  May  and  June,  1793,  Frond's  trial  took  place  in  the  Vice-Clian- 
cellor^s  Court,  and  in  the  Court  of  Delegates,  at  Cambridge.  Frend 
was  a  Fellow  of  Jesus,  and  a  slight  acquaintance  had  existed  between 
him  and  Coleridge,  who  however  soon  became  his  partisan.  Mr.  O. 
used  to  relate  a  remarkable  incident,  wliich  is  thus  preserved  by  Mr. 
Gillman: — ^^The  trial  was  observed  by  Coleridge  to  be  going  against 
Frend,  when  some  observation  or  speech  was  made  in  his  favor ;— ft 
dying  hope  thrown  out,  as  it  appeared,  to  Coleridge,  who  in  the  midst 
of  the  Senate  House,  whilst  sitting  on  one  of  the  benches,  extended 
his  hands  and  clapped  them.  The  Proctor  in  a  loud  voice  demanded 
who  liad  committed  this  indecorum.  Silence  ensued.  The  Proctor, 
in  an  elevated  tone,  said  to  a  young  man  sitting  near  Coleridge, 
"Twas  you.  Sir!"  The  reply  was  as  prompt  as  the  accusation;  for, 
immediately  holding  out  the  stump  of  his  right  arm,  it  appeared  that 
he  had  lost  his  hand; — ^^I  would.  Sir,"  said  he,  ^^that  I  had  the 
power!"  That  no  innocent  person  should  incur  blame,  Coleridge 
went  directly  afterwards  to  the  Proctor,  who  told  him  that  Le  saw 
him  clap  his  hands,  but  fixed  on  this  person,  who  he  knew  had  not 
the  power.  "  You  have  had,"  said  he,  "  a  narrow  escape !" — (Life  of 
S.  T.  C.  i.  p.  55.) 

Coleridge  possed  the  summer  of  1793  at  Ottery,  and  whilst  there 
wrote  his  Songs  of  the  Pixies  {Poetical  WorJcs^  p.  24),  and  some  other 
little  pieces.  lie  returned  to  Cambridge  in  October,  but,  in  the  fol- 
lowing month,  in  a  moment  of  despondency  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
occasioned  principally  by  some  debts  not  amounting  to  £100,  lie  sud- 
denly left  his  college  and  wont  to  London.  In  a  few  days  he  was  re- 
duced to  want,  and  observing  a  recruiting  advertisement  he  resolved 
to  get  bread  and  overcome  a  prejudice  at  the  sanie  time  by  becoming 
a  soldier,  lie  accordingly  applied  to  the  sergeant,  and  after  some 
delay  was  marched  down  to  Keading,  where  he  regularly  enlisteil  at 
a  private  in  the  15th  Light  Dragoons  on  the  3d  of  December,  179S 
He  kept  his  initials  under  the  names  of  Silas  Titus  Gomberbacke 
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**I  Bomotlmcfl/  he  writes  in  a  letter,  "compare  my  own  jfe  witr 
that  of  Steele  «V^^  0 1  how  unlike !) — ^led  to  this  from  having  myself 
also  for  a  brief  time  borne  anns,  and  written  *  private'  after  my 
name,  or  rather  another  name ;  for,  being  at  a  loss  when  suddenly 
asked  my  name,  I  answered  Cumherhacl^  and  verily  my  habits  were 
so  little  equestrian,  that  my  horse,  I  doubt  not^  was  of  that  opinion.'' 
Coleridge  continued  four  months  a  light  dragoon,  during  which  time 
he  saw  and  suffered  much.  lie  rode  )iis  horse  ill,  and  groomed  him 
worse;  but  he  made  amends  by  nursing  the  sick,  and  writing  letters 
for  the  sound.  His  education  was  detected  by  one  of  his  officers. 
Captain  Nathaniel  Ogle,  who  observed  tlie  words, — Ehexi!  qumn  in- 
fortunii  miserrimum  est  fume  felieeni! — freshly  written  in  pencil  on 
the  stable-wall  or  door,  and  ascertained  that  Comberbacke  was  the 
writer.  But  the  termination  of  his  military  career  was  brought  about 
by  a  chance  recognition  in  the  street :  his  family  was  apprized  of  his 
situation,  and  after  some  difhculty  he  was  duly  discharged  on  the  10th 
of  April,  1794,  at  Ilounslow. 

Coleridge  now  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  remained  there  till  the 
commencement  of  the  suinmcr  vacation.  But  the  adventures  of  the 
preceding  six  months  had  broken  the  continuity  of  his  academic  life, 
and  given  birth  to  new  views  of  future  exertion.  His  acquaintance 
with  Frend  had  materially  contributed  to  his  adoption  of  the  system 
calkd  Unitarianism,  which  he  now  openly  professed,  and  this  alone 
made  it  imperative  on  his  conscience  to  decline  availing  hhnself  of 
any  advantages  dependent  on  his  entering  into  holy  orders,  or  sub- 
scribing the  Articles  of  the  English  Church.  He  lived,  nevertheless, 
to  see  and  renounce  his  error,  and  to  leave  on  record  his  deep  and 
solemn  faith  in  the  catholic  doctrine  of  Trinal  Unity,  and  the  Re* 
deraption  of  man  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  both  God  and  Man. 
Indeed  his  Unitarianism,  such  as  it  was,  was  not  of  the  ordinary  qual- 
ity. "  I  can  truly  say" — w*cre  Coleridge's  words  in  after-life — "  that 
I  never  falsified  the  Scripture.  I  always  told  the  Unitarians  that 
their  interpretations  of  the  Scripture  were  intolerable  njion  any  prin- 
ciples of  sound  criticism ;  and  that  if  they  were  to  offer  to  construe 
the  will  of  a  neighbor  as  they  did  that  of  their  Maker,  they  would  be 
scouted  out  c  f  society.  I  said  then  plainly  and  openly  that  it  was 
clear  enough  that  John  and  Paul  were  not  Unitarians.  But  at  that 
time  I  had  a  utrong  sense  of  the  repugnancy  of  the  doctrine  of  vicari- 
ous atonement  to  the  moral  being,  and  I  thought  nothing  could  coun- 
terbalance that.  *  What  care  I,'  I  said,  'for  the  Platonisms  of  John, 
or  the  Rabbinisms  of  Paul? — ^My  conscience  revolts !'  That  was  the 
ground  of  my  Unitarianism."    {Tahle  Talk,  VI.  p.  517.) 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Long  Vacation,  in  June,  1794,  Cole- 
ridge went  to  Oxford  on  a  visit  to  an  old  school-fellow,  intending 
probably  to  proceed  afterwards  to  his  mother  at  Ottery.    But  an  oo- 
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ddental  introdaotion  to  Robert  Sonthey,  then  an  nnder-gradoata  at 
Balliol  College,  first  delayed,  and  ultimately  prevented,  the  comple- 
tion of  tills  design,  and  became,  in  its  consequences,  the  hinge  on 
which  a  large  part  of  Coleridge^s  after-life  was  destined  to  torn. 
Upon  the  present  occasion,  however,  he  Icfb  Oxford  with  an  acquaint* 
ance,  Mr.  Ilucks,  for  a  pedestrian  tour  in  Wales.*^  Two  other  friends, 
Brookes  and  J Wdmore,  joined  them  in  the  course  of  their  ramble; 
and  at  Caornnrvon  Mr.  Coleridge  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
Masters,  of  Jesus  College.  ' 

''  Deab  Masters,  '^  July  22iZ,  1794 

"From  Oxford  to  Gloucester,*  to  Ross,*  to  Hereford,  to  Leomin* 
ster,  to  Bishop's  Castle,*  to  Montgomery,  to  Welshpool,  Llanvelling,* 
Llangunnog,  Bala,*  Druid  House,*  LlangoUin,  Wrexham,**  Ruthin, 
Denbigh,*  St.  Asaph,  Holywell,*  Rudland,  Abergeley,*  Aberconway,* 
Abbcr,*  over  a  ferry  to  Beaumaris*  (Anglesea),  Amlock,*  Copper 
Mines,  Gwindu,  MoeUlon,  over  a  ferry  to  Caernarvon,  have  I  jour- 
neyed, now  philosophizing  with  hacks,  now  melancholizing  by  myself^ 
or  else  indulging  those  dny-dreams  of  fancy,  that  make  realities  more 
gloomy.  To  whatever  place  I  have  affixed  the  mark  *,  there  we 
slept.  The  first  part  of  our  tour  was  intensely  hot — the  roads,  white 
and  dazzling,  seemed  to  undulato  with  heat — and  the  country,  bare 
and  unhedged,  presented  nothing  but  stone  fences,  dreary  to  the  eye 
and  scorching  to  the  touch.  At  Ross  we  took  up  our  quarters  at  the 
King's  Anns,  once  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Kyle,  the  celebrated  Man  of  Rosa. 
I  gave  the  window-shutter  a  few  verses,  which  I  shall  add  to  tlie  end 
of  the  letter.  The  walk  from  Llangunnog  to  Bala  over  the  mountains 
was  most  wild  and  romantic ;  there  are  immense  and  rugged  clefts  in 
the  mountains,  which  in  winter  must  form  cataracts  most  tremendous; 
now  there  is  just  enough  sun-glittering  water  dashed  down  over  them 
to  soothe,  not  disturb  the  ear.  I  climbed  up  a  precipice  on  which  was 
a  large  thorn-tree,  and  slept  by  the  side  of  one  of  them  near  two  hours. 
^^  At  Bala  I  was  apprehensive  that  I  had  caught  the  itch  from  a 
Welsh  democrat,  who  was  charmed  with  my  sentiments;  he  bruised 
my  hand  with  a  grasp  of  ardor,  and  I  trembled  lest  some  discontented 
citizens  of  the  anhnaleular  republic  might  have  emigrated.  Shortly 
after,  in  came  a  clergyman  well  dressed,  and  with  him  four  other  gen- 
tlemen. I  was  asked  for  a  public  character;  I  gave  Dr.  Priestley. 
The  clergyman  whispered  his  neighbor,  who  it  seems  is  the  apothe- 
cary of  the  parish — "  Republicans !"    Accordingly  when  the  doctor, 

*  It  Is  to  this  tour  that  ho  rpfen  In  Table Tnlk,  VI.  p.  3^—**  I  took  the  thought  of  grim 
nivg  for  joy  In  that  poi>ni  (Tho  Anclont  Marinor),  from  inj  companlon'a  (BerdnsoiM^) 
roiimrk  to  me,  vhon  we  had  climbed  to  tho  top  c»f  Pcnmaenmaur,  and  were  neartj  c  sad 
with  thirst.  Wo  oould  not  s|)cak  trvm  the  constriction,  till  we  found  a  little  pv  idle 
onder  a  stone.    He  lald  to  roe,—*  Yc  i  srlnned  like  an  Idiot.*    Ho  had  don^  ;•  «•  ed  * 
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as  tbey  call  apothecariea,  was  to  have  given  a  name,  ^  1  gives  a  sea 
timent)  gemmenl  May  all  repablicans  be  ^uZA>teenedI*'  Up  starts 
the  democrat;  *^May  all  fools  be  guUotcencd,  and  then  yon  will  be 
the  first  I*^  Fool,  rogue,  traitor,  liar,  &c.,  flow  in  each  other's  faces  in 
hailstorms  of  vociferation.  This  is  nothing  in  Wales— they  Tnake  it 
necessary  vent-holes  for  the  sulphureous  fumes  of  their  temper !  I 
endeavored  to  calm  the  tempest  by  observing  that  however  different 
our  political  opinions  might  be,  the  appearance  of  a  clergyman  assured 
mo  that  we  were  all  Christians,  though  I  found  it  rather  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  last  sentiment  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity!  ^^Phol^' 
quoth  the  clergyman ;  "  Christianity !  "Why  we  a'nt  at  church  now, 
are  w*e  7  The  gentleman's  sentiment  was  a  very  good  one,  because 
it  shows  him  to  be  sincere  in  his  principles,"  Welsh  politics,  how- 
ever, could  not  prevail  over  Welsh  hospitality ;  they  all  shook  hands 
with  me  (except  the  parson),  and  said  1  was  an  open-speaking,  honest* 
hearted  fellow,  though  I  was  a  bit  of  a  democrat. 

"  On  our  road  from  Bala  to  Druid  House,  we  met  Brookes  and 
Berdmore.  Our  rival  pedestrians,  a  Gemini  of  Powells,  were  vigor- 
ously marching  onward,  in  a  post-chaise  I  Berdmore  had  been  ill. 
Wo  were  not  a  little  glad  to  see  each  other.  Llangollen  is  a  village 
most  romantically  situated;  but  the  weather  was  so  intensely  hot 
that  we  saw  only  what  was  to  be  admired — we  could  not  admire. 

^^  At  Wrexham  the  tower  is  most  magnificent;  and  in  the  church  is 
a  white  marble  monument  of  Lady  Middleton,  superior,  mea  quidem 
ientenda^  to  any  thing  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  hud  entirely  es- 
caped my  memory,  that  Wrexham  was  the  residence  of  a  Miss  E. 
Evans,  a  young  lady  with  whom  in  happier  days  I  had  been  in  habits 
of  fraternal  correspondence;  she  lives  with  her  grandmotlier.  As  I 
was  standing  at  the  window  of  the  inn,  she  passed  by,  and  with  her, 
to  my  utter  astonishment,  her  sister,  Mary  Evans,  quam  afflictim  ct 
perdiU  amaham^ — yaix^  even  to  anguish.  They  both  started,  and  gave 
a  short  cry,  almost  a  faint  shriek ;  I  sickened  and  well  nigh  fainted, 
but  instantly  retired.  Had  I  appeared  to  recognize  her,  my  fortitude 
would  not  have  supported  me : — 

Vivit^  Med  miki  men  rioi'C — nova  forte  mariu, 
^A,  dolor!  aiteriue  nunc  m  cervice pependiU 
Vos^  meiffida  vaUte  eetenfm  insomnia  mentis^ 
Littera  amata  velete  ;  vale  ah  1  formoea  MaHa, 

Hucks  informed  mo  that  the  two  sisters  walked  by  the  window  foui 
or  Ave  times,  as  if  anxiously.  Doubtless  they  think  themselves  de- 
ceived by  some  face  strikingly  like  mo.  God  bless  her  I  Her  imago 
is  in  the  sanctuary  of  my  bosom,  and  never  can  it  be  torn  from  thence, 
but  by  the  strings  that  grapi)le  my  heart  to  life !  This  circumstance 
made  me  quite  ill.  I  had  been  wandering  among  the  wild-wood 
•cenery  and  terrible  graces  of  the  Welsh  mountains  to  wear  away,  net 
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to  reyivei  the  images  of  the  past ; — ^bat  love  is  a  local  angoiah ;  I  am 
fifty  miles  distant,  and  am  not  half  so  miserable. 

*^  At  Denbigh  is  the  finest  rained  castle  in  the  kingdom ;  it  anrpttsed 
every  thing  I  conld  have  conceived.  I  wandered  there  two  honra  in 
a  still  evening,  feeding  upon  melancholy.  Two  well-dressed  young 
men  were  roaming  there.  ^  I  will  play  my  flute  here,^  said  the  first ; 
^  it  will  have  a  romantic  effect.'  ^  Bless  tliee,  man  of  genius  and  sen- 
sibility,' I  silently  exclaimed.  He  sate  down  amid  the  most  awful 
part  of  the  ruins ;  the  moon  just  began  to  make  her  rays  predominant 
over  the  lingering  daylight;  I  pre-attuned  my  feelings  to  emotion; 
— and  the  romantic  youth  instantly  struck  up  the  sadly  pleasing  tones 
of  Mis8  Carey — The  British  Lion  is  my  Bign — A  roaring  trade  Idritt 
<m,  d:c. 

^^  Three  miles  from  Denbigh,  on  the  road  to  St.  Asaph,  is  a  fine 
bridge,  with  one  orch  of  great,  great  grandeur.  Stand  at  a  little  dis* 
(ance,  and  through  it  you  see  the  woods  waving  on  the  hill-bank  of 
the  river  in  a  most  lovely  point  of  view.  A  beautiful  prospect  is  al* 
ways  more  picturesque  when  seen  at  some  little  distance  through  an 
arch.  I  have  frequently  thought  of  Michael  Taylor's  way  of  viewing 
a  landscape  between  his  thighs.  Under  the  arch  was  the  most  per- 
fect echo  I  ever  heard.    Ilncks  sang  Stceet  Echo  with  great  eflfect. 

''  At  Holywell  I  bathed  in  the  famous  St.  Winifred's  Well.  It  is 
an  excellent  cold  bath.  At  Rutland  is  a  fine  rained  castle.  Abergdey 
is  a  large  village  on  the  sea-coast.  Walking  on  the  sea  sands  I  was 
surprised  to  see  a  number  of  fine  women  bathing  promiscuously  with 
men  and  boys  perfectly  naked.  Doubtless  the  citadels  of  their  cbas* 
ticy  are  so  imj)regnably  strong,  that  they  need  not  the  ornamental 
bulwarks  of  modesty ;  but,  seriously  speaking,  where  sexual  distinc- 
tions are  least  observed,  men  and  women  live  together  in  the  greatest 
purity.  Concealment  sets  the  imagination  a-working,  and  as  it  were 
eantharadizes  our  desires. 

^^  Just  before  I  quitted  Cambridge,  I  met  a  countryman  with  a 
strange  walking-stick,  five  feet  in  length.  I  eagerly  bought  it,  and  a 
most  faithful  servant  it  has  proved  to  me.  My  sudden  affection  for 
it  has  mellowed  into  settled  friendship.  On  the  morning  of  our 
leaving  Abergeley,  just  before  our  final  departure,  I  looked  for  my 
stick  in  the  place  in  which  I  had  left  it  over  night.  It  was  gone.  I 
alarmed  the  house ;  no  one  know  any  tiling  of  it.  In  the  flurry  of 
anxiety  I  sent  for  the  Crier  of  the  town  and  gave  him  the  following 
to  cry  about  the  town  and  the  beach,  which  he  did  with  a  gravity  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  his  stupidity. 

*^  *  Missing  from  the  Bee  Inn,  Abergeley,  a  curious  walking-stlcL 
On  one  side  it  displays  the  head  of  an  eagle,  the  eyes  of  which  rep- 
resent rising  suns,  and  the  ears  Turkish  crescents ;  on  the  other  is  the 
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portrait  of  the  owner  in  wood-work.  Beneath  the  head  of  the  eagle 
19  a  Welsh  wig,  and  aronnd  tlio  neck  of  the  stick  is  a  Queen  Elixa- 
bcth's  ruff  in  tin.  All  down  it  waves  the  lino  of  beauty  in  very  ugly 
carving.  If  any  gentleman  (or  lady)  has  fallen  in  love  with  the 
above  described  stick,  and  secretly  carried  off  the  same,  he  (or  she) 
is  hereby  earnestly  admonished  to  conquer  a  passion,  the  continuance 
of  which  must  prove  fatal  to  his  (or  her)  honesty.  And  if  the  said 
stick  has  slipped  into  .such  gentleman^s  (or  lady^s)  hand  through  in- 
advertence, he  (or  she)  is  required  to  rectify  the  mistake  with  all 
convenient  speed.    God  save  the  king.' 

"  Abergcley  is  a  fashionable  Welsh  watering-place,  and  so  singular 
a  proclamation  excited  no  snmll  crowd  on  the  beach,  among  the  rest 
a  lamo  old  gentleman,  in  whose  hands  was  descried  my  dear  stick. 
The  old  gontlenmn,  who  lodged  at  our  inn,  felt  great  confusion,  and 
walked  homewards,  the  solemn  Crier  before  him,  and  a  various  cav- 
alcade behind  him.  I  kept  the  muscles  of  my  face  in  tolerable  sub- 
jection. He  made  his  lameness  an  apology  for  borrowing  my  stick, 
supposed  he  should  have  returned  before  I  had  wanted  it,  iVc.  &c. 
Thus  it  ended,  except  that  a  very  Iiandsome  young  lady  put  her  head 
out  of  a  coach-window,  and  begged  my  permission  to  have  the  bill 
which  I  had  delivered  to  the  Crier,  I  acceded  to  the  request  witli  a 
com|>rnnent,  that  lighted  u])  a  blush  on  her  cheek,  and  a  smile  on  her  lip. 

"  AVe  passed  over  a  ferry  to  Aberconway.  We  had  scarcely  left 
the  boat  ere  we  descried  Brookes  and  Berdmore,  with  whom  we  have 
joined  parties,  nor  do  we  mean  to  separate.  Our  tour  through  Angle- 
sea  to  Caernarvon  has  been  repaid  by  scarcely  one  object  worth  see- 
ing. To-morrow  we  visit  Snowdon.  Brookes,  Berdmore,  and  my- 
self, at  the  imminent  hazard  of  our  lives,  scaled  the  very  summit  of 
Penmacnnmur,  It  was  a  most  dreadful  expedition.  I  will  give  you 
the  account  in  some  future  letter, 

"  I  sent  for  Bowles's  AVorks  while  at  Oxford,  IIow  was  I  shocked ! 
Every  omission  and  every  alteration  disgusted  toste,  and  mangled 
sensibility.  Surely  some  Oxford  toad  had  been  squatting  at  the 
poet's  ear,  and  i  pitting  into  it  the  cold  venom  '»f  dulness.  It  is  not 
Bowles ;  he  is  still  the  same  (the  added  poems  will  prove  it),  descrip 
tive,  dignified,  tender,  sublime.  The  sonnets  added  are  exquisit4. 
Abba  Tlmle  has  marked  beauties,  and  the  little  poem  at  Southampton 
is  a  diamond :  in  whatever  light  you  place  it,  it  reflects  beauty  and 
splendor.  The  *Shakspeare'  is  sadly  unequal  to  the  rest.  Yet  in 
whose  poems,  except  those  of  Bowles,  would  it  not  have  been  excel- 
Knt?  Direct  to  me,  to  bo  left  at  the  Post  Office,  Bristol,  and  tell  me 
every  thing  about  yourself,  how  you  have  spent  the  vacation,  &o. 

**  Believe  me,  with  gratitude  and  fraternal  friendship, 

"  Your  obliged  "  S,  T.  Coleridos." 
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On  his  return  from  this  excursion  Coleridge  went,  by  appointmeitt» 
to  Bristol,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Soutliey,  whose  person  and 
conversation  had  excited  in  him  the  most  lively  admiration.  This 
was  at  the  end  of  Augnst  or  beginning  of  September.  Sonthey,  whose 
mother  then  lived  at  Batli,  came  over  to  UriMtoI  accordingly  to  re* 
ceive  his  new  friend,  who  bad  left  as  deep  an  impression  on  him,  and 
in  that  city  introdnced  Coleridge  to  Robert  Lovell,  a  yonng  Qoaker, 
then  recently  married  to  Mary  Fricker,  and  residing  in  the  Old  Alar- 
Icet.  After  a  short  stay  at  Bristol,  where  he  first  saw  Sarah  Fricker, 
Mrs.  Lovcirs  elder  sister,  Coleridge  accompanied  Southey  on  his  re- 
turn to  Batli.  There  he  remained  for  some  weeks,  principally  engaged 
in  making  love,  and  in  maturing,  with  liis  friend,  the  plan,  wliich  he 
had  for  some  time  cherislicd,  of  a  social  community  to  be  cstablislied 
in  America  upon  what  ho  termed  a  jinntisocratical  basis.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  written  at  this  time  by  Coleridge  to  Mr.  Cliarles  Heath, 
of  Monmouth,  is  a  curious  evidence  of  his  earnestness  ui>on  this 
subject : — 

*SlR, 

^^  Your  brother  Ijas  introdnced  my  name  to  yon ;  I  shall  there* 
tore  offer  no  apology  for  this  letter.  A  small  but  liberalized  party 
have  fornicd  a  scheme  of  emigration  on  the  principles  of  an  abolition 
of  individual  property.  Of  their  political  creed,  and  the  arguments 
by  which  they  support  and  elucidate  it,  they  are  preparing  a  few 
copies — not  as  meaning  to  publisli  them,  but  for  private  distribution. 
In  this  work  they  will  have  endeavored  to  prove  the  exclusive  jus- 
tice of  the  system  and  its  practicability ;  nor  will  they  ha%'e  omitted 
to  sketch  out  the  code  of  contracts  necessary  for  the  internal  regula- 
tion of  the  Society;  all  of  which  will  of  course  be  submitted  to  the 
improvements  and  approbation  of  each  component  member.  At 
soon  as  the  work  is  printed,  one  or  more  copies  sliall  be  transmitted 
to  you.  Of  the  characters  of  the  individuals  who  compose  tlie  party 
I  find  it  embarrassing  to  speak ;  yet,  vanity  apart,  I  may  assert  with 
truth  that  they  have  each  a  sufficient  strength  of  head  to  make  the 
virtues  of  the  lieart  respectable,  and  that  they  are  all  highly  charged 
with  that  enthusiasm  which  results  from  strong  perceptions  of  moral 
rectitude,  called  into  life  and  action  by  ardent  feelings.  With  regard 
to  pecuniary  matters  it  is  found  necessary,  if  twelve  men  with  their 
families  emigrate  on  this  system,  that  £2^,000  should  be  the  aggregate 
of  their  contributions — ^but  infer  not  froni  hence  that  each  raan^s 
qvota  is  to  be  settled  with  the  littleness  of  arithmetical  accuracy. 
No ;  all  will  strain  every  nerve ;  and  then,  I  trust,  the  surplus  money 
of  some  will  supply  the  deficiencies  of  others.  The  minutim  of  topo- 
grapliical  information  we  are  daily  endeavoring  to  acquire ;  at  present 
our  plan  is,  to  settle  at  a  distance,  but  at  a  convenient  distances  frou 
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Cooper^s  Town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sasqnehanna.  This,  however, 
will  be  the  object  of  future  investigation.  For  the  time  of  emigratioo 
we  have  fixed  on  next  March.  In  the  coarse  of  the  winter  those  of 
us  whoso  bodies,  from  habits  of  sedentary  study  or  academic  indo* 
lenco,  have  not  acquired  their  full  tone  and  strength,  intend  to  learn 
the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  and  carpentry,  according  as 
situation  and  circumstances  make  one  or  the  otlier  convenient. 

"  Your  fellow-citizen, 

"  S.  T.  COLEBIDOE.'' 

The  members  of  the  society  at  that  time  were  Coleridge  himself, 
Southey,  Lovell,  and  George  Burnet,  a  Somersetshire  youth  and  fel- 
low-collegian with  Southcy.  Toward  the  beginning  of  September, 
Coleridge  left  Bath,  and  went,  for  the  last  time,  as  a  student,  to  Cam- 
bridge, apparently  with  the  view  of  taking  his  degree  of  B.A.  after 
the  ensuing  Christmas.  Here  he  published  The  Fall  of  Robespierre 
(Literary  Remains),  of  which  the  first  act  was  written  by  himself, 
and  the  second  and  third  by  Mr.  Southey,  and  the  particulars  of  the 
origin  and  authoi*ship  of  which  may  be  found  stated  in  an  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Southcy's  there  printed.  The  dedication  to  Mr. 
Martin  is  dated  at  Jesus  College,  22d  of  September,  1794. 

In  January,  1795,  he  was  to  return — and  then  with  Spring  breezes 
to  repair  to  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna !  But  his  fate  withstood ; 
— he  took  no  degree,  nor  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Michaelmas 
Term  1794  was  the  last  he  kept  at  Cambridge ;  the  vacation  following 
was  passed  in  London  with  Charles  Lamb,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
1795,  he  returned  with  Southey  to  Bristol,  and  there  commenced 
man. 

The  whole  spring  and  summer  of  this  year  he  devoted  to  public 
Lectures  at  Bristol,  making  in  the  intervals  several  excursions  in 
Somersetshire,  one  memorial  of  which  remains  in  the  Lines  composed 
tchilc  climbing  BrocJcley  Combe  (Poet.  Works,  p.  C3).  It  was  in  one 
of  these  excursions  that  Mr.  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  first  met 
at  the  House  of  Mr.  Pinncy.  The  first  six  of  those  Lectures  consti- 
tuted a  course  presenting  a  comparative  view  of  the  Civil  War  under 
Charles  I.  and  the  French  Revolution.  Three  of  them,  or  probably 
the  substance  of  four  or  five,  were  published  at  Bristol  in  the  latter 
end  of  1795,  the  first  two  together,  with  the  title  of  Condones  ad 
Populum,  and  the  third  with  that  of  The  Plot  discovered.  TIio  elo- 
quent passage  in  conclusion  of  the  first  of  these  Addresses  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Southey.  The  tone  throughout  them  all  is  vehemently 
hostile  to  the  policy  of  the  great  minister  of  that  day ;  but  it  is 
equally  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  maxims  of  Jacobinism.  It  was  late 
In  life  that,  after  a  perusal  of  these  Condones^  Coleridge  wrote  on  a 
blank  page  of  one  of  them  the  following  words :— **  Except  the  two  or 
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ibree  pages  inToWing  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  and  Uni- 
tarianism,  I  see  little  or  nothing  in  these  ontborsts  of  mj  yonthfid 
zeal  to  retract;  and  with  the  exception  of  some  flame-colored  epithets 
applied  to  persons,  as  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  others,  or  rather  to  personifica* 
tions — (for  such  they  really  were  to  me) — as  little  to  regret.'* 

Another  course  of  six  Lectures  followed,  ^  On  Revealed  Religion,  its 
corruptions,  and  its  political  views/*  The  Prospectus  states — ^thnt 
these  Lectures  are  intended  for  two  classes  of  men,  Christians  and  In- 
fidels ; — the  former  that  they  may  be  able  to  give  a  reason  far  the  hope 
that  is  in  them ; — the  latter,  tliat  they  may  not  determine  against 
Christianity  from  arguments  applicable  to  its  corruptions  only." 
Nothing  remains  of  these  Addresses,  nor  of  two  detached  Lectures 
on  the  Slave  Trade  and  the  Hair  Powder  Tax,  which  were  delivered 
in  the  interval  between  the  two  principal  courses.  They  were  all 
very  popular  amongst  the  opponents  of  the  Government;  and  those 
on  religion  in  particular  were  highly  applauded  by  his  Unitarian  audi- 
tors, amongst  whom  Dr.  and  Mrs.  £»tlin,  and  Mr.  Uort  were  always 
remembered  by  Coleridge  with  regard  and  esteem. 

The  Transatlantic  scheme,  though  still  a  favorite  subject  of  con 
versation,  was  now  in  effect  abandoned  by  these  young  Pantisocrats. 
Mr.  G.  was  married  at  St.  Mary,  Redcliff  church,  to  Sarah  Fricker,  on 
the  4th  of  October,  1795,  and  went  to  reside  in  a  cottage  at  Cleve- 
don,  on  the  Bristol  Channel ;  and  six  weeks  afterwards  Mr.  Southey 
was  also  married  to  Edith  Fricker,  and  left  Bristol  on  the  same  day 
on  his  route  to  Portugal.  At  Clevedon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coleridge  r<»- 
sided  with  one  of  Mrs.  G.'s  unmarried  sisters  and  Burnet  until  the  be- 
ginning of  December. 


CHAPTER  III. 
[1795  to  179S.]  . 

«  Ah  I  quiet  deU  I  dew  oot,  uA  moaat  rabnaat 
I WM  eonatraioed  to  quit  jou.    Wm  It  rigbl. 
While  my  unnumbered  brethren  toiled  and  bled. 
That  I  should  dream  away  th*  intnialed  boura 
On  roae>lear  beds  pampering  the  eoward  heait 
With  feeling!  all  too  delicate  for  uae  ? 
•       ••#••• 

I  therefore  go,  and  Join  head,  heart,  and  band 

Active  and  firm,  to  flght  the  bloodless  light 
Of  science,  freedom,  and  the  truth  In  Christ** 

OoLtsiDOB  had;  in  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1795,  become  ae 
quainted  with  that  excellent  and  remarkable  man,  the  late  Thomiw 
VOL.  III.  2D  r^         T 
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Poole,  of  Nether  Stowey,  SomenBet.  In  a  letter  written  to  lilm  ot 
the  7th  of  October,  G.  speaks  of  the  prospect  from  his  cottage,  and 
of  his  Aiture  plans  in  the  following  way : — 

^^Mt  dear  Sir, 

^*  God  bless  yon— or  rather  God  be  praised  for  that  he  has  blessed 
you  I  On  Sunday  morning  I  was  married  at  St.  Mary%  Redcliff— 
from  Chatterton^s  church.  The  thought  gave  a  tinge  of  melancholy 
t3  the  solemn  joy  which  I  felt,  united  to  the  woman,  whom  I  love 
best  of  all  created  beings.  We  are  settled,  nay,  quite  domesticated, 
at  Clevedon, — our  comfortable  cot  I  ♦  *  *  The  prospect  around 
is  perhaps  more  various  than  any  in  the  kingdom :  mine  eye  glut- 
t^nizes.  The  sea,  the  distant  islands,  the  opposite  coast ! — ^I  shall  as- 
suredly write  rhymes,  let  the  nine  Muses  prevent  it  if  they  can.  ♦  *  ♦ 
]  have  given  up  all  thoughts  of  the  Magazine  for  various  reasons.  It 
is  a  thing  of  monthly  anxiety  and  quotidian  bustle.  To  publish  a 
Mngnzino  for  one  your  would  bo  nonsense,  and,  if  I  pursue  what  I 
mciin  to  pursue,  my  school-plan,  I  could  not  publish  it  for  more  than 
one  year.  In  the  course  of  half  a  year  I  mean  to  return  to  Cam- 
bridge—having previously  taken  my  name  off  from  the  University's 
control — and,  hiring  lodgings  there  for  myself  and  wife,  finish  my 
great  work  of  Imitations  in  two  volumes.  My  former  works  may,  I 
hope,  prove  somewhat  of  genius  and  of  erudition ;  this  will  be  bet- 
ter ;  it  win  show  great  industry  and  manly  consistency.  At  the  end 
of  it  I  shall  publish  proposals  for  a  school  ♦  ♦  ♦  My  next  letter 
will  be  long  and  full  of  something; — this  is  inanity  and  egotism.  ♦  *  * 
Believe  me,  dear  Poole,  your  aflectionnte  and  mindful — friend,  shal. 
I  so  soon  have  to  say?    Believe  me  my  lieart  prompts  it. 

"S.   T.   COLERIDOK." 

The  monthly  anxiety  of  a  Magazine  justly  alarmed  Coleridge  on  the 
7th  of  October ;  yet  in  the  December  following  he  courageously  en- 
gaged to  conduct  a  weekly  political  Miscellany.  Tiiis  was  The  Watch' 
man^  of  which  the  foJowing  Prospectus  was  in  that  month  printed 
and  circulated. 

"  To  supply  at  once  the  places  of  a  Review,  Newspaper,  and  An- 
nual Register. 

"On  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  March,  1796,  will  be  published  No.  I. 
price  fourpence,  of  a  Miscellany,  to  be  continued  every  eighth  day, 
under  the  name  of  The  Watchman^  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  This 
Miscellany  will  bo  comprised  in  two  sheets,  or  thirty-two  pages, 
closely  printed  in  8vo. ;  the  type,  long  primer.  Its  contents,  1 : — A 
history  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  the  preceding  days. 
2 : — ^The  speeches  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and,  during  the  re- 
cess, select  parliamentary  speeches  from  the  commencement  of  the 
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reign  of  Charles  I.  to  the  present  fora,  with  notes  historical  and  Mo- 
grapliicol.  8 : — Original  essays  and  poetry.  4 : — ^Review  of  interest- 
ing and  important  publications.  Its  advantages.  1.  There  being  no 
advertisements,  a  greater  quantity  of  original  matter  will  be  given, 
and  the  speeches  in  Parliament  will  be  less  abridged.  2.  From  its 
form  it  may  be  bound  up  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  become  an  Annnal 
Register.  8.  This  last  circumstance  may  induce  men  of  letters  to 
prefer  this  Miscellany  to  more  perishable  publications  as  the  vehicle 
of  their  effusions.  4.  W*hencver  the  Ministerial  and  Opposition  prints 
differ  in  their  accounts  of  occurrences,  &c.  bucli  difference  will  always 
be  faithfully  stated." 

Mr.  G.  went  to  Bristol  in  the  beginning  of  December  for  the  pnr- 
])ose  of  arranging  the  preliminaries  of  this  undertaking,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  month  ho  set  off  upon  the  tour  mentioned  in  Chap.  X.  of 
this  Work,  to  collect  subscribers.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  was 
at  this  time  a  protosscd  Unitarian;  and  the  project  of  becoming  a 
minister  of  that  persuasion  seems  to  have  passed  through  his  head, 
lie  had  previously  preached,  for  the  first  time,  two  sermons  at  Mr. 
Jardino's  Chapel  in  Bath,  the  subjects  being  the  Corn  Laws  and  tlie 
Hair  Powder  Tax.  lie  appeared  in  the  pulpit  in  a  blue  coat  and 
white  waistcoat,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Cottiers  testimony*,  who  was 
present,  Coleridge  delivered  himself  languidly,  and  disappointed  every 
one.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  subsequently  preached  npon 
many  occasions  with  very  remarkable  effect.  The  following  eztmctt 
are  from  letters  written  by  Mr.  C.  in  the  month  of  January,  1796^ 
during  his  tour,  to  his  early  and  lasting  friend  Mr.  Josiah  Wade  of 
I^ristol,  and  may  serve  as  a  commentary  on  parts  of  the  aoconnts 
given  of  the  same  tour  in  this  work. 

**Mt  deab  Wade,  "  Worcester,  Jannary,  1796. 

"  We  were  five  in  number,  and  twenty-five  in  quantity.  The 
moment  I  entered  the  coach,  I  stumbled  on  a  huge  projection,  which 
might  be  called  a  belly  with  the  same  propriety  that  yon  might  name 
Mount  Atlas  a  mole-hill.  Heavens!  that  a  man  should  be  nncon- 
scionable  enough  to  enter  a  stage-coach,  who  would  want  elbow  room 
if  ho  were  walking  on  Salisbury  Plain. 

'^The  said  citizen  was  a  most  violent  aristocrat,  but  a  pleasant  hu- 
morous fellow  in  other  respects,  and  remarkably  well-informed  in 
agricultural  science ;  so  that  the  time  passed  pleasantly  enough.  We 
arrived  at  Worcester  ot  half-post  two :  I,  of  course,  dined  at  the  inn, 
where  I  met  Mr.  Stevens.  After  dinner,  I  christianized  myself,  that 
is,  washed  and  changed,  and  marched  m  finery  and  clean  linen  to 
High  Street.  W^ith  regard  to  business,  there  is  no  chance  of  doing 
any  thing  at  Worcester     The  aristocrats  are  so  numerous,  and  the 
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influence  of  the  clergy  so  extensive,  that  Mr.  Ban  thinks  no  booksel* 
ler  will  venture  to  publish  The  Watchman.      ♦         ♦         *         ♦ 

"  S.  T.  COLEBIDGB." 


**  My  deab  Friend,  "  Birmingham,  January,  1796. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ^^  My  exertions  here  have  been  incessant,  for  in  what- 
ever company  I  go,  I  am  obliged  to  be  the  figurante  of  the  circle.  Yes- 
terday I  preached  twice,  and,  indeed,  performed  the  whole  service, 
morning  and  afternoon.  There  were  about  1,400  persons  present, 
and  my  sermons  (great  part  extempore),  were  preciously  peppered 
with  politics.  I  have  here  at  least  double  the  number  of  subscribers 
I  had  expected."    *    ♦    ♦ 

"My  dkak  Fkiesd,  "NoJCingham,  January,  1796. 

"You  will  perceive  by  this  letter!  have  changed  my  route. 
From  Birmingham  on  Friday  last  (four  o^clock  in  the  morning),  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Derby,  stayed  there  till  Monday  morning,  and  am  now  at 
Nottingham.  From  Nottingham  I  go  to  Sheflield ;  from  Sheftield  to 
Manchester ;  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool ;  from  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don; from  London  to  Bristol.  Ah,  what  a  weary  way!  My  iKH>r 
crazy  ark  lias  been  tossed  to  and  fro  on  an  ocean  of  business,  and  I 
long  for  the  Mount  Ararat  on  which  it  is  to  rest.  At  Birmingham  I 
WAS  extremely  unwell ;  a  violent  cold  in  my  head  and  limbs  conlined 
me  for  two  days.  Business  succeeded  very  well ; — about  a  hundred 
subscribers  I  think. 

"  At  Derby,  also,  I  succeeded  tolerably  well.  Mr.  (Joseph)  Strutt^ 
the  successor  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  tells  me  I  may  count  on  forty 
or  fifty  in  Derby.  Derby  is  full  of  curiosities; — the  cotton  and  silk 
mills;  Wright  the  painter,  and  Dr.  Darwin,  the  every  thing  but 
Christian.  Dr.  Darwin  possesses,  perhaps,  a  greater  range  of  knowl- 
edge than  any  other  man  in  Europe,  and  is  the  most  inventive  of  phil- 
osophical men.  He  thinks  in  a  new  train  on  all  subjects  but  reli- 
gion, lie  bantered  me  on  the  subject  of  religion.  I  heard  all  his  ar- 
guments, and  told  him  it  was  infinitely  consoling  to  me,  to  find  that 
the  arguments  of  so  great  a  man,  adduced  against  the  existence  of  a 
God,  and  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion,  were  such  as  had  startled 
mo  at  fifteen,  but  had  become  the  objects  of  my  smile  at  twenty. 
Not  one  new  objection — ^not  even  an  ingenious  one  I  lie  boasted 
*  that  he  had  never  read  one  book  in  favor  of  such  stuff,  but  that  he 
had  read  all  the  works  of  Infidels !' 

"What  would  you  think,  Mr.  Wade,  of  a  man  who,  having  abused 
and  ridiculed  you,  should  openly  declare  that  he  had  heard  all  that 
your  enemies  had  to  say  against  you,  but  had  scorned  to  inquire  the 
truth  from  any  one  of  your  friends?    Would  yon  think  him  an  honest 
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wan  t  I  am  sure  you  would  not.  Yet  such  are  all  the  Infidels  whom 
I  have  known.  They  talk  of  a  subject,  yet  are  found  to  confess  them* 
selves  profoundly  ignorant  of  it  Dr.  Darwin  would  hare  been 
ashamed  to  reject  Uutton's  theory  of  tlie  Earth  without  havini^  mi- 
nutely examined  it; — ^yet  what  is  it  to  us,  how  the  earth  was  made,  a 
thing  impossible  to  be  known  ?  This  system  the  Doctor  did  not  re- 
ject without  having  severely  studied  it ;  but  all  at  once  he  makes  np 
his  mind  on  such  important  subjects,  as  whether  we  be  the  outcasts 
of  a  blind  idiot  called  Nature,  or  the  children  of  an  all-wise  and  infi- 
nitely good  God ! — whether  we  spend  a  few  miserable  years  on  this 
earth,  and  then  sink  into  a  clod  of  the  valley ;  or  endure  the  anxiety 
of  mortal  life,  only  to  fit  ns  for  the  enjoyment  of  immortal  happiness! 
Those  subjects  are  unworthy  a  philosopher's  investigation  I  He  deems 
timt  there  is  a  certain  self-evidence  in  Infidelity,  and  becomes  an 
Atheist  by  intuition.    AVell  did  St.  Paul  say,  ye  hate  an  etil  heart  cf 

*  »  ♦  44  ^^i^Qi  lovely  children  Mr.  Barr  of  Worcester  has  I  After 
church,  in  the  evening,  they  sat  round  and  sang  hymns  so  sweetly 
that  they  overpowered  me.  It  was  with  great  difiiculty  that  I  ab- 
stained from  wcepiug  aloud ;  and  the  infant  in  Mrs.  B.^s  arms  leaned 
forward,  and  stretched  his  little  arms,  and  stared,  and  smiled.  It 
seemed  a  picture  of  heaven,  where  the  ditlerent  orders  of  tho  blessed 
join  ditlerent  voices  in  one  melodious  halleliuah;  and  tho  babe  looked 
like  a  young  spirit  just  that  moment  arrived  in  heaven,  startled  at  the 
seraphic  songs,  and  seized  at  once  with  wonder  and  rapture.  ♦  ♦  • 
*^  From  your  affectionate  friend, 

"  S.  T.  COLEBIOOB.'* 


"My  vert  deab  Fribkd,  " SheflBeld,  January,  1796. 

"  I  arrived  at  this  place  late  last  night  by  tho  mail  from  Notting- 
ham, where  I  have  been  treate<l  with  kindness  and  friendship,  of 
which  I  can  give  yon  but  a  faint  idea.  I  preached  a  charity  sernion 
there  last  Sunday.  I  preached  in  colored  clothes.  TVith  regard,  to 
the  gown  at  Birmingham  (of  which  you  inquire),  I  suffered  myself  to 
be  over-persuaded.  First  of  all,  my  sermon  being  of  so  political  a 
tendency,  had  I  worn  my  blue  coat,  it  would  have  impugned  Edwards. 
They  would  have  said,  he  stuck  a  political  lecturer  in  his  pulpit. 
Secondly,  tho  society  is  of  all  sorts,— -Socinians,  Arians,  Trinitarians, 
&c.,  and  I  must  have  shocked  a  multitude  of  prejudices.  And  thirdly, 
there  is  a  difference  between  an  inn  and  a  place  of  residence.  In  the 
first,  your  example  is  of  little  consequence ;  in  a  single  instance  only, 
it  ceases  to  operate  as  example ;  and  my  refusal  would  have  been  im- 
puted to  affectation,  or  an  unaccommodating  spirit  Assuredly  I 
would  not  do  it  where  I  intended  to  preach  often.    And  even  in  tha 
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vestry  at  BirmiDgham,  when  they  at  last  persuaded  me,  I  told  tlieiu 
I  was  acting  against  my  better  knowledge,  and  should  possibly  feel 
nneaFy  afterwards.  So  these  accounts  of  the  matter  you  must  con- 
sider as  reasons  and  palliations,  concluding,  ^I  plead  guilty,  my 
Lord  I'  Indeed  I  want  firmness ;  I  perceive  I  do.  I  liave  that  within 
me  which  makes  it  difBcult  to  say,  No,  re])eatedly  to  a  number  of 
persons  who  seem  uneasy  and  anxious.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"My  kind  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Wade.  God  bless  her  and  you, 
and  (lilco  &  l><^d  shilling  slipped  in  between  two  guineas)  your  faith- 
ful and  atfcctionato  friend,  S.  T.  Colrridgb.'' 


"  My  dkak  Fwend,  **  Manchester,  January,  1796. 

"  I  arrived  at  Manchester  last  night  from  Sheffield,  to  which 
place  I  shall  only  send  about  thirty  numbers.  I  might  have  succeeded 
there,  at  least  equally  well  with  the  former  towns,  but  I  should  in- 
jure the  sale  of  the  Iris,  the  editor  of  which  (a  very  amiable  and  in« 
genions  young  man  of  the  name  of  James  Montgomery),  is  now  in 
prison  for  a  libel  on  a  bloody-minded  magistrate  there.  Of  course  I 
declined  publicly  advertising  or  disposing  of  The  Watehtnan  in  that 
town. 

"  This  morning  I  called  on  Mr.  — ^  with  II.'s  letter.  Mr.  — — 
received  me  as  a  rider,  and  treated  me  with  insolence  tliat  was  really 
amusing  from  its  novelty.     '  Overstocked  with  these  articles.* 

*  People  always  sotting  up  some  new  thing  or  other.' •  I  read 

the  Star  and  another  paper:  what  could  I  want  with  this  ]miK»r, 

which  is  nothing  more?' *AVoll,  well,  I'll  consider  of  it.'    To 

these  entertaining  hons  mots  I  returned  the  following  repartee — *  Good 
morning.  Sir,'    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"God  bless  you,    ^  S.  T.  0.** 

Mr.  0.  went  to  Liverpool  and  was  as  successful  there  as  elsewhere 
generally  in  procuring  subscribers  to  The  Watehtnan.  The  late  Dr. 
Crompton  found  him  out,  and  became  his  friend  and  patron.  Ilis 
exertions,  however,  at  Liverpool  were  suddenly  stopped  by  news  of 
the  critical  state  of  Mrs.  C.'s  health,  and  a  pressing  request  that  he 
would  immediately  return  to  Bristol,  whither  Mrs.  0.  had  now  gone 
from  Clevedon.  Coleridge  accordingly  gave  up  his  plan  of  visiting 
London,  and  left  Liverpool  on  his  homeward  trip.  From  Lichfield  he 
wrote  to  Mr,  Wade  the  following  letter : — 

"My  dkau  Friend,  "Lichfield,  January,  1766. 

♦  ♦  ♦  "I  have  succeeded  very  well  hero  at  Lichfield.  Belcher, 
bookseller,  Birmingham;  Sutton,  Nottingham;  Pritchard,  Derby; 
and  Thomson,  Manchester ;  are  the  publisliers.    In  every  number  of 
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The  Watobman  there  will  be  printed  these  wordsi  ^^Pabliahad  u 
Bristol  by  the  Author,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  and  sold,  dEO.** 

*^  I  verily  believe  no  poor  fello'w^s  idea-pot  ever  bubbled  up  ao  ve- 
hemently with  fears,  doubts,  and  diiBcalties,  as  mine  does  at  present 
Heaven  grant  it  may  not  boil  over,  and  put  oat  the  fire  t  I  am  almost 
heartless.  My  past  life  seems  to  me  like  a  dream,  a  feverish  dream- 
all  one  gloomy  huddle  of  strange  actions  and  dim-discovered  roo« 
tives ; — friendships  lost  by  indolence,  and  happiness  murdered  by  mis- 
managed sensibility.  The  present  hour  I  seem  in  a  quick-set  hedg« 
of  embarrassments.  For  shame !  I  ought  not  to  mistrust  God:  but, 
indeed,  to  hope  is  far  more  difficult  than  to  fear.  Bulls  have  horns, 
lions  have  talons : — 

«*Tb6  fox  and  Btatesman  BubUo  wUei  Intiire, 
Tbe  cit  uul  polecat  slink  and  are  secure ; 
Tuads  with  their  venoniy  doctors  with  their  drog^ 
The  priest  and  hedgehog  in  their  robes  are  snog. 
Oh,  Nature !  cruel  step-mother  and  hard 
To  thj  poor  naked,  fenceless  child,  the  bard ! 
No  horns  but  those  by  luckless  Hymen  worn. 
And  those,  alas !  not  AmaIth«a*B  horn  I 
With  aching  feelings,  and  with  aching  pride, 
lie  benrs  the  unbroken  blust  on  every  side ; 
Vampire  booksellers  drain  him  to  the  heart. 
And  scorpion  critics  cureless  venom  dart."  &  T»  C 

Coleridge  on  his  return  to  Bristol  resided  for  a  short  time  on  Red- 
eliff  Hill,  In  a  house  occupied  by  Mni.  0.*s  motlier.  He  had  proeared 
upwards  of  a  thousand  subscrihor^*  natue^  to  7"^^  Watchman^  and  had 
certainly  some  ground  for  coiifidonoo  in  bin  fitture  sneccsa.  His  toar 
had  been  a  triumph ;  ami  the  impression  made  by  his  personal  de- 
meanor and  extraoriliiiary  oloquoiioo  was  unprecedented,  and  such  as 
was  never  effaced  from  the  recollection  of  those  w^lio  met  with  him 
at  this  i)eriod.  He  seems  to  have  employed  the  interval  between  his 
arrival  in  Bristol  and  the  1st  of  March — the  day  fixed  for  the  appear- 
ance  of  The  Watchman — in  preparing  for  that  work,  and  also  in 
getting  ready  the  materials  of  his  lirst  volume  of  poems,  the  copyright 
of  which  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Cottle  for  thirty  guineas.  Coleridgs 
was  a  student  all  his  life;  ho  was  very  rarely  indeed  idle  in  the  com* 
mon  sense  of  the  term ;  but  he  was  constitutionally  indolent,  arerss 
from  continuous  exertion  externally  directed,  and  consequently  the 
victira  of  a  procrastinating  habit,  the  occasion  of  innumerable  dis- 
tresses to  himself  and  of  endless  solicitude  to  his  friends,  and  which 
materially  impaired,  though  it  could  not  destroy,  the  operation  and 
influence  of  his  wonderful  abilities.  Hence,  also,  the  fits  of  deep 
melancholy  which  from  time  to  time  seized  his  whole  sonl,  dnring 
which  he  seemed  an  imprisoned  man  without  hope  of  liberty.  In 
February,  1796,  whilst  his  volume  was  in  tlie  press,  he  wrote  the  foS- 
bwing  letter  to  Mr.  Cottle : — 
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"My  dear  Cottlb^ 

"I  have  this  night  and  to-morrow  for  you,  being  alone,  and  mj 
Bpirits  calm,  I  shall  consult  my  poetic  honor,  and  of  course  your  in- 
terest, more  by  staying  at  home  than  by  drinking  tea  with  you.  I 
should  be  happy  to  see  my  poems  out  even  by  next  week,  and  I  shall 
continue  in  stirrups,  that  is,  shall  not  dismount  my  Pegasus,  till  Mon- 
day  morning,  at  which  time  you  will  have  to  thank  God  for  having 
done  with  your  affectionate  friend  always,  but  author  evanescent, 

"S.  T.  0.'' 

Shortly  afterwards,  mistaking  the  object  of  a  message  from  Mr. 
Cottle  for  an  application  for  copy  for  the  press,  Coleridge  wrote  the 
following  letter  with  reference  to  the  painful  subject: — 

"  My  DKAU  Sir,  "  Redcliff  Hill,  February  22, 1796. 

"It  is  my  duty  and  business  to  thank  God  for  all  his  dispensa 
tions,  and  to  believe  them  the  best  possible ;  but,  indeed,  I  think  I 
should  have  been  more  thankful,  if  He  had  made  me  a  journeyman 
shoemaker,  instead  of  an  author  by  trade.  I  have  left  my  friends ;  I 
have  left  plenty ;  I  have  left  that  ease  which  would  have  secured  a 
literary  immortality,  and  liavo  enabled  me  to  give  to  the  public  works 
conceived  in  nioinentsof  inspiration,  and  polished  with  leisurely  solici- 
tude; and,  alas  I  for  what  have  I  left  them  ?  For— who  dcMcrtcd  mo 
in  the  hour  of  distress,  and  for  a  scheme  of  virtue  imprncticable  and 
romantic  I  So  I  am  forced  to  write  for  bread — ^writo  the  flights  of 
j>oetio  enthusiasm,  when  every  minute  I  am  hearing  a  groan  from  my 
wife  I  Groans,  and  complaints,  and  sickness  I  The  present  hour  I 
am  in  a  quick-set  hedge  of  embarrassment,  and,  whichever  way  I  turn, 
a  thorn  runs  into  me.  The  future  is  cloud  and  tliick  darkness. 
Poverty,  perhaps,  and  the  thin  faces  of  them  that  want  bread  looking 
up  to  me  I  Nor  is  this  all.  My  happiest  moments  for  composition 
are  broken  in  upon  by  the  reflection  that  I  must  make  baste.  ^  I  am 
too  late.'  *  I  am  already  months  behind.'  *  I  have  received  my  pay 
beforehand.'  O  wayward  and  desultory  spirit  of  Genius,  ill  can'st 

thou  brook  a  taskmaster  I    The  tenderest  touch  from  the  hand  of  ob- 
ligation wounds  thee  like  a  scourge  of  scorpions  I 

"  I  have  been  composing  in  the  fields  this  morning,  and  came  homo 
to  write  down  the  first  side  of  my  Preface,  when  I  heard  that  your 
man  had  brought  a  note  from  you.  I  have  not  seen  it,  but  I  guess  its 
contents.  I  am  writing  as  fast  as  I  can.  Depend  on  it,  you  shall  not 
bo  out  of  pocket  for  me.  I  feci  what  I  owe  you,  and,  independently 
of  this,  I  love  you  as  a  friend, — indeed  so  much  that  I  regret,  seriously 
regret,  that  you  have  been  my  copyholder. 

"  If  I  have  written  petulantly,  forgive  me.  God  knows  I  am  sore 
an  over.    God  bless  you  I  and  believe  me  that,  setting  gratitude 
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aside,  I  lore  and  esteem  you,  and  have,  your  interest  at  heart  fid!  as 
much  as  my  own. 

"S.  T.  COLXRIDGX.^ 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  1796,  The  Watchman  was  pnhlished ;  it  ended 
with  the  tenth  nnmher  on  the  18th  of  May  following.  Farther  re- 
marks concerning  that  Work  will  he  fonnd  in  the  notes  to  the  tenth 
chapter  of  this  volume.*  In  March  Mr.  0.  removed  to  a  Vouse  in 
Oxford  Street  in  Kingsdown,  and  thence  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  Mr.  Poole : — 

«'  Mt  dkab  Pools,  ''  80th  March,  1798. 

^^For  the  neglect  in  the  transmission  of  The  Watchman^  yon 
must  blame  George  Burnet,  who  undertook  the  business.  I  however 
will  myself  see  it  sent  this  week  with  the  preceding  Nnml>or8.  I  am 
greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  communication— (on  the  Sla\'e  Trade 
in  No.  V.) ; — it  appears  in  this  Number.  I  am  anxious  to  receive 
more  from  you,  and  likewise  to  know  what  you  dislike  in  Tlie  Watch« 
man,  and  what  you  like,  but  particularly  the  former.  You  have  not 
given  me  your  opinion  of  The  Plot  Discovered. 

"Since  you  lost  saw  me,  I  have  been  well  nigh  distracted.  Tlie 
repeated  and  mont  injurious  blunders  of  my  printer  out  of  doom,  and 
Mrs.  Coleridge's  danger  at  home — added  to  the  gloomy  prospect  of 
so  many  mouths  to  open  and  Hhut,  like  puppeU,  as  I  move  the  string 
in  the  eating  and  drinking  way ; — but  wliy  complain  to  yon  ?  Misery 
is  an  article  with  which  every  market  is  so  glutted  tliat  it  can  answer 
no  one's  purpose  to  export  it. 

"  I  have  received  many  abusive  letters,  post-paid,  thanks  to  the 
friendly  malignants  I  But  I  am  perfectly  callous  to  disapprobation, 
except  when  it  tends  to  lessen  profit.  Tlien  indeed  I  am  all  one  trem- 
ble of  sensibility,  marriage  having  taught  me  the  wonderful  nses  of 
that  vulgar  commodity,  yclept  Bread.  The  Wateliman  succeeds  so 
as  to  yield  a  hread'and-ehe^eish  profit.  Mrs,  Coleridge  b  recovering 
apace,  and  deeply  regrets  that  she  was  deprived  of  tho  pleasure  of 
seeing  you.  We  are  in  our  new  house,  where  there  is  a  bed  at  jom 
service  whenever  you  will  please  to  delight  us  with  a  visit.  Sorely 
in  Spring  you  might  force  a  few  days  into  a  sojourning  with  ns. 

^*  Dear  Poole,  you  have  borne  yourself  towards  me  most  kindly 
with  respect  to  my  epistolatory  ingratitude.  But  I  know  that  yon 
forbade  yourself  to  feel  resentment  towards  me,  because  yon  had  pre- 
viously made  my  neglect  ingratitude.  A  generous  temper  endnres  a 
great  deal  from  one  whom  it  has  obliged  deeply. 

^^  My  poems  are  finished.  I  will  send  you  two  copies  tbe  moment 
they  are  published.    In  No.  III.  of  The  Watchman  there  are  a  lew 

*  TheM  Notes  I  never  round.    Probably  they  were  but  deelgned.— S.  CL 
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lines  entitled,  ^The  Hour  when  we  Bhall  meet  again*  (^Dim  Honrl 
that  aleep^st  on  pillowing  clouds  afar,^)  wliich  I  think  yon  will  like. 
I  have  received  two  or  three  letters  from  different  Anonymi^  request* 
ing  me  to  give  more  poetry.    One  of  them  writes  thus : — 

" 'Sir,  I  detest  your  principles ;  j'our  prose  I  think  very  so  so ;  but 
your  poetry  is  so  beautiful  that  I  take  in  your  Watchman  solely  on 
account  of  it.  In  justice  therefore  to  me  and  some  others  of  my 
stamp,  I  entreat  you  to  give  us  more  verse,  and  less  democratic  scur- 
rility.   Your  Admirer, — not  Esteemer.' 

^'  Ilave  you  read  over  Dr.  Lardner  on  the  Logos?  It  is,  I  think, 
scarcely  possible  to  road  it,  and  not  be  convinced.  I  find  that  The 
Watchman  comes  more  easy  to  me,  so  that  I  shall  begin  about  my 
Christian  Lectures,''  (meaning  a  publication  of  the  course  given  in 
the  preceding  year).  "  I  will  immediately  order  for  you,  unless  you 
iinniediately  countermand  it,  Count  Kumford's  Essays;  in  No.  V.  of 
The  Watchman  you  will  see  why."  (That  number  contained  a  crit- 
ique on  the  Essays.)  ^^I  have  inclosed  Dr.  Ikddoes's  late  pamphlets, 
neither  of  them  as  yet  published.  The  Doctor  sent  them  to  me. 
♦  ♦  *  My  dutiful  love  to  your  excellent  Mother,  whom,  lieliovo 
me,  I  think  of  frequently  and  with  a  pang  of  atlection.  God  bless 
you.  ril  try  and  contrive  to  scribble  a  lino  and  a  half  every  time  tho 
man  goes  with  The  Watchman  to  you. 

**N.H.  The  Essay  on  Fasting  1  am  aMhamed  of"— (in  No.  II.  of 
The  Watchman); — ^^  but  it  is  (»no  of  my  mi^ft>rtuneH  that  1  am  obliged 
to  publish  ex  tcmjtore  as  well  as  comi>oHe.    God  bless  you. 

*^S.T.  COI-EBIDOE." 

Two  days  afterwards  Mr.  Coleridge  wrote  to  Mr.  B.  Flower,  then 
tlie  editor  of  tho  Cambridge  Intelligencer,  with  whom  he  had  been 
acquainted  at  the  University : — 

"Dear  Sir,  "  April  1, 1796. 

'*I  transmitted  to  you  by  Mr.  B a  copy  of  my  Coneionee  ad 

Populum^  and  of  an  Address  against  the  Bills,"  (meaning  Tiie  Plot 
Discovered).  *'I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  inclosing  ten  of  each,  car- 
riage paid,  which  you  may  perhaps  have  an  opportunity  of  disposing 
of  for  me; — if  not,  give  them  away.  The  one  is  an  eighteen-penny 
affair ; — the  other  ninepence.  I  have  likewise  inclosed  the  Numbers 
which  have  been  hitherto  published  of  The  Watchman; — some  of  the 
Poetry  may  perhaps  be  serviceable  to  you  in  your  paper.  That  son- 
net on  the  rejection  of  Mr.  AVilberforce's  Bill  in  your  Chronicle  the 
week  before  last  was  written  by  Southey,  author  of  Joan  of  ArOi  a 
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year  and  a  half  ago,  and  sent  to  me  per  letter ;— bow  it  appeared 
with  the  late  Big^atare^  let  the  plagiarist  answer.  *  *  I  hare  sent 
a  copy  of  my  Poems"— (they  were  not  yet  published): — ^**  will  yon 
send  them  to  Lnnn  and  Deighton,  and  ask  of  them  whether  they 
would  choose  to  have  their  names  on  the  title  page  as  publishers; 
and  would  you  permit  me  to  have  yours?  Robinson  and,  I  believe, 
Gadell,  will  be  the  London  publishers.  Be  so  kind  as  to  send  an  im* 
mediate  answer. 

^^  Please  to  present  one  of  each  of  my  pamphlets  to  Kr.  Hall**— - 
(the  late  Robert  Hall,  the  Baptist).  ^^I  wish  I  could  reach  the  per^ 
fection  of  his  style.  I  think  his  style  the  best  in  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  if  he  have  a  rival,  it  is  Mrs.  Barbauld. 

^^You  have,  of  course,  seen  Bishop  Watson^s  Apology  for  the 
Bible.  It  is  a  complete  confutation  of  Paine;  but  that  was  no  diffi- 
cult matter.  The  most  formidable  Infidel  is  Lessing,  the  autlior  of 
Emilia  Galotti; — I  ought  to  have  written,  tra«,  for  he  is  dead.  lib 
book  is  not  yet  translated,  and  it  is  entitled,  in  German,  ^Fragments 
of  an  Anonymous  Author.'  It  unites  the  wit  of  Voltaire  with  the 
subtlety  of  llunie  and  the  profound  erudition  of  our  I^rdner.  I  liad 
some  thoughts  of  tran.shiting  it  with  an  Answer,  but  gave  it  up,  le^t 
men,  whoHu  tempers  and  hearts  incline  them  to  dlMbclief,  should  get 
hold  of  it ;  and,  tliough  the  answers  are  satisfactory  to  my  own  mind, 
they  may  not  be  equally  so  to  the  minds  of  others. 

''I  HuppoHo  you  have  iieard  that  I  am  married.  I  was  married  on 
the  4th  of  ()ctol)cr. 

**  I  rest  all  my  iM)ctical  credit  on  the  Religious  Musings.  Farewell: 
with  high  esteem,  yours  sincerely,  8.  T.  Colxsioob.** 

TO  MR.  POOLE. 

^Mt  dear,  tbrt  dbab  Frirxd,  ^  11th  April,  17M. 

^^  I  have  sent  the  6th,  6th,  and  part  of  the  7th  Number— all  as  yet 
printed.  Your  censures  are  all  right ;  I  wish  your  praises  were  equally 
so.  The  Essay  on  Fasts  I  am  ashatned  of.  It  was  conceived  in  the 
spirit,  and  clothed  in  the  harsh  scoffing,  of  an  Infidel.  You  wish  to 
have  one  long  essay ; — so  should  I  wish ;  but  so  do  not  my  subscribers 
wish.  I  feel  the  perplezities  of  my  undertaking  increase  daily.  In 
London  and  Bristol  The  Watchman  is  read  for  its  original  matter,—- 
the  news  and  debates  barely  tolerated.  Tlie  people  of  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  dec,  take  it  as  a  newspaper,  and  regard 
the  essays  and  poetns  as  intruders  unwished  for  and  unwelcome.  In 
short,  each  subscriber,  instead  of  regarding  himself  as  a  \mnt  in  the 
circumference  entitled  to  some  one  diverging  ray,  considers  me  as  tlie 
circumference,  and  himself  as  the  centre  to  which  all  the  raya  ought 
to  converge.    To  tell  you  the  tnith,  I  do  not  think  Th$  Watckt 
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will  succeed.  Hitherto  I  have  scarcely  sold  enough  to  pay  the  ex* 
penses; — ^no  wonder,  when  I  tell  you  that  on  the  200  which  Parsons 
in  Paternoster  Row  sells  weekly,  he  gains  eight  shillings  more  than  I 
do.  Nay,  I  am  convinced  that  at  the  end  of  the  half-year  he  will 
have  cleared  considerahly  more  hy  his  200  than  I  hy  the  proprietor- 
ship of  the  whole  work. 

^^  Colson  has  heen  indefatigable  in  my  service,  and  writes  with  such 
seal  for  my  interests,  and  such  warmth  of  sorrow  for  my  sufferings, 
as  if  he  wrote  with  fire  and  tears.  God  bless  him !  I  wish  above  all 
things  to  realize  a  school.  I  could  bo  well  content  to  plod  from 
morning  to  night,  if  only  I  could  secure  a  secure  competence ;  but  to 
toil  incessantly  fcr  uncertain  bread  weighs  me  dowc  to  earth. 

"  Your  Niglit-dreain  has  been  greatly  admired.  Dr.  Beddoes  spoke 
in  high  commendation  of  it.  Your  thoughts  on  Elections  I  will  in- 
sert whenever  pArliainent  is  dissolved.  I  will  insert  them  as  the 
oi)inions  of  a  sen>n  lo  correspondent,  entering  my  individual  protest 
against  giving  a  vote  in  any  way  or  for  any  person.  If  you  had  an 
estate  in  the  swamps  of  Essex,  you  could  not  prudently  send  an  aguish 
man  there  to  be  yonr  manager, — ^lie  would  be  unfit  for  it ; — ^you  could 
not  honestly  send  a  hale  hearty  man  there,  for  the  situation  would  to 
a  moral  certainty  give  him  the  ague.  So  with  the  Parliament : — ^I 
will  not  send  a  rogue  there ;  and  I  would  not  send  an  honest  man,  for 
it  is  twenty  to  one  that  ho  will  become  a  rogue. 

"  Count  Rumford's  Essays  you  shall  have  by  the  next  parcel.  I 
thank  you  for  your  kind  permission  with  respect  to  books.  I  have 
sent  down  to  you  Elegiac  Stanzas  by  Bowles ;  they  were  given  to  me, 
but  are  altogetlier  unworthy  of  Bowles.  I  have  sent  you  Beddoes^s 
Essay  on  the  merits  of  William  Pitt ;  you  may  either  keep  it,  and  1 
will  get  another  for  myself  on  your  account,  or  if  you  see  nothing  in 
it  to  library-izc  it,  send  it  me  back  next  Thursday,  or  whenever  you 
have  read  it.  My  own  Poems  you  will  welcome.  I  pin  all  my  po- 
etical credit  on  the  Religious  Musings.  In  the  poem  you  so  much 
admired  in  The  Watchman^  for  *Now  life  and  joy,'  read  'New  life 
and  joy.' "  (From  The  Hour  ichen  tee  shall  meet  again.)  "  Chatter- 
ton  shall  appear  modernized.  Dr.  Beddocs  intends,  I  believe,  to  give 
a  course  of  Chemistry  in  a  most  elementary  manner, — the  price,  two 
guineas.  I  wish,  ardently  wish,  you  could  j>ossib1y  attend  them,  and 
live  with  me.  My  house  is  most  beautifully  situated ;  an  excelleni 
room  and  bed  are  at  your  service.  If  you  had  any  scruple  about 
putting  me  to  additional  expense,  you  should  pay  me  seven  shillingH 
a  week,  and  I  should  gain  by  you. 

'^Mrs.  Coleridge  is  remarkably  well,  and  sends  her  kind  love. 
Fray,  my  dear  Poole,  do  not  neglect  to  write  to  me  every  week. 
Your  critique  on  Joan  of  Are  and  the  Religious  Musings  I  expect. 
Your  dear  mother  I  long  to  see.    Tell  her  I  love  her  with  filial  ro» 
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spectfalness.     Excellent  woman  I    FareweD ;   God  blest  yon  and 
your  grateful  and  affectionate  S.  T  Colxsioox.* 

"Mr.  O.'s  first  volume  of  poems  was  published  by  Mr.  Cottle  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  179G,  and  his  sense  of  the  kind  conduct  of  the 
latter  to  him  throughout  the  whole  affair  was  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  in  a  bhink  leaf  in  a  copy  of  the  work:— 

**  Dear  Cottle, 

*^  On  the  bhink  leaf  of  my  Poems  I  can  most  appropriately  write 
my  acknowledgments  to  you  for  your  too  disinterested  conduct  io 
the  purchase  of  them.  Indeed,  if  ever  they  should  acquire  a  nama 
and  character,  it  might  be  truly  said  the  world  owed  them  to  y<NL 
Had  it  not  been  for  you,  none  perhaps  of  them  would  havo  been  pub- 
lished, and  some  not  written. 

^^  Your  obliged  and  affectionate  friend, 
"  Bristol,  April  16,  1798.  S.  T.  Colkudgs.*' 

TO  MR.  COTTLR 
"  Mt  ever  dear  Cottle,  (April)  1796. 

*'  I  wiU  wait  on  you  this  evening  at  nine  oVlock,  till  which  hour  1 
am  on  ^  Watch.'  Your  Wednesday's  invitation  I  of  course  accept, 
but  I  am  ratlier  sorry  that  you  should  add  this  expense  to  former 
liabilities. 

*^  Two  editions  of  my  Poems  would  barely  repay  yon.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  get  25  or  80  of  the  Poems  ready  by  to-morrow,  as  Parvona, 
of  Paternoster  Row,  has  written  to  me  prei^singly  about  tliem  ?  *  Peo- 
ple are  i>erpetual1y  asking  after  them.  All  admire  the  poetry  in  tlie 
Watchman,'  he  says.  I  can  send  tliem  with  100  of  the  first  number, 
which  lie  has  written  fur.  I  think  if  you  were  to  send  half  a  dozen 
Joans  of  Arc  (4to.  £1  U.  Od,)  on  sale  or  return,  it  would  not  be  amiss. 
To  all  the  places  in  tlie  North  we  will  send  my  Poems,  my  Concion^g^ 
and  the  Joans  of  Arc  together,  per  wagon.  You  shall  ]>ay  tho  car- 
riage for  the  London  and  Birmingham  parcels ;  I  for  the  Sheffield, 
Derby,  Nottingham,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool. 

^^  With  regard  to  the  Poems  I  mean  to  give  away,  I  wish  io  make 
It  a  common  interest ;  that  is,  I  will  give  away  a  sheet  full  of  Son- 
nets. One  to  Mrs.  Barbauld ;  one  to  Wakefield ;  one  to  Dr.  Beddoes; 
one  to  Wrangham — a  college  acquaintance  of  mine — ^an  admirer  of 
me,  and  a  pitier  of  my  principles ; — one  to  George  Augustus  Pollen, 
Esq. ;  one  to  C.  Lamb ;  one  to  Wordsworth ;  one  to  my  brother 
George ;  and  one  to  Dr.  Parr.  These  Sonnets  I  mean  to  write  on  the 
blank  leaf,  respectively,  of  eoch  copy.  ♦  •  •  • 

^  God  bless  you,  and  S.  T.  CoLBsmos." 

^  The  Sonnets,"  says  Mr.  Cottle,  *^  never  arrived*" 
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TO  MR  POOLE. 


**  Mt  tbrt  dbar  Fbibnd,  "  6rt  J/liy,  1706, 

'*Tlio  heart  is  a  little  relieved,  when  vexation  converts  itself 
Into  anpcr.  But  from  this  privilege  I  am  utterly  precluded  by  my 
own  epistolary  sins  and  negligences.  Yet  in  very  truth  thou  must 
be  a  Iiard-hearted  fellow  to  let  mo  trot  for  four  weeks  together  every 
Thursday  to  the  Bear  Inn — to  receive  no  letter.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  Milton  the  carrier  did  not  deliver  my  last  parcel,  but  he 
assures  me  he  did. 

"This  morning  I  received  a  truly  fraternal  letter  from  your  brother 
Richard,  of  Sherborn,  containing  good  and  acceptable  advice.  lie 
deems  my  Religious  Musings  ^  too  metaphysical  for  common  readers.* 
I  answer — the  jwem  was  not  written  for  connnon  readers.  In  so 
miscellaneous  a  collection  as  I  have  ])resentcd  to  the  Public,  »inf/ula 
cinque  should  bo  the  motto.  There  are,  however,  instances  of  vicious 
aflcctation  in  the  phraseology  of  that  poem ; — uimhudder^d^  %tnagha»U 
ed^  for  example."  {Not  in  the  poem  now,)  "  Good  writing  is  pro- 
duced more  effectually  by  rapidly  glancing  the  language  as  it  already 
exists  than  by  a  hasty  recourse  to  the  mint  of  invention.  The  Reli- 
gious Musings  has  more  mind  than  the  Introduction  of  B.  ii.  of  Joan 
of  Arc  (Destiny  of  Kationtij  Poet.  "\V.  p.  83),  but  its  versification  is 
not  equally  rich.  It  has  more  passages  of  sublimity,  but  it  has  not 
that  diffused  air  of  severe  dignity  which  characterizes  my  epic  slice, 
Ilave  I  estimated  my  own  performances  rightly  |    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"  With  regard  to  my  own  affairs  they  are  as  bad  as  the  most  ram- 
pant philo-despot  could  wish  in  the  moment  of  cursing.  After  No. 
XII.  I  shall  cease  to  cry  the  state  of  the  political  atmosphere.  It  is 
not  pleasant,  Thomas  Poole,  to  have  worked  fourteen  weeks  for 
nothing — for  nothing ;  nay,  to  have  given  to  the  Public  in  addition  to 
that  toil,  45?.  When  I  began  the  Watchman  I  had  40Z.  worth  of  paper 
given  to  me ;  yet  with  this  I  shall  not  have  received  a  farthing  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter.  To  be  sure  I  have  been  somewhat  fleeced  and 
over-reached  by  my  London  publisher.  In  short,  my  tradesmen's 
bills  for  The  tVatehman^  including  what  paper  I  have  bought  since 
the  seventh  nimber,  the  printing,  &c.,  amount  exactly  to  51.  more 
than  the  whole  of  my  receipts.  O  Watchman^  thou  hast  watched  in 
tain  ! — said  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  when,  I  suppose,  he  was  taking  a 
prophetic  glimpse  of  my  sorrow-sallowed  cheeks. 

"  My  i>lans  are  reduced  to  two ; — the  first  un practicable, — the  sec- 
ond not  likely  to  succeed. 

^^  Plan  I.  I  am  studying  German,  and  in  about  six  weeks  shall  be 
able  to  read  that  language  with  tolerable  fluency.  Noiv  I  have  some 
thoughts  of  making  a  proposal  to  Robinson,  the  great  London  book- 
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teller,  of  translating  all  the  works  of  Schiller,  which  would  milce  a 
portly  quarto,  on  conclition  that  he  should  pay  my  Journey  and  my 
wifo^s  to  and  from  Jena,  a  cheap  German  University  where  Schiller 
resides,  and  allow  mo  two  guineas  each  quarto  sheet,  which  would 
maintain  me.  If  I  could  realize  this  scheme,  I  should  there  atudy 
cliemistry  and  anatomy,  and  bring  over  witli  me  all  the  works  of 
Seinler  and  Michaelis,  the  German  theologians,  and  of  Kant,  tlie  great 
German  metaphysician.  On  my  return  I  would  commence  a  school 
for  eight  young  men  at  105^.  each,  proposing  to  perfect  them  in  the 
following  studies  in  this  order: — 1.  Man  as  an  Animal; — ^including 
the  complete  knowledge  of  anatomy,  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  op> 
tics : — 2.  Man  as  an  Intellectual  Being ; — ^including  the  aficient  meta* 
physics,  the  system  of  Locke  and  Hartley— of  the  Scotch  pliilosophera 
— ^nnd  the  new  Kantean  system : — 8.  Man  as  a  Keligious  Being ; — ^in- 
cluding an  historic  sunnnnry  of  all  religions,  and  of  tlie  arguments 
for  and  against  natural  and  revealed  religion.  Then  proceeding  from 
tlio  individual  to  the  aggregate  of  individuals,  and  disreganling  all 
chronology,  except  that  of  mind,  I  should  perfect  them :  1 — in  the 
history  of  savage  tribes;  2 — of  semi-bnrbarous  nations ;  8 — of  nations 
emerging  from  semi-barbarism ;  4 — of  civilized  states ;  5— of  Insa- 
rious  states;  6— of  revolutionary  states;  7^H)f  colonies.  During 
these  studies  I  should  intermix  the  knowledge  of  languages,  and  in- 
struct my  scholars  in  heller  lettrcs^  and  the  principles  of  Ci>niposition« 

"  Now,  seriously,  do  you  think  that  one  of  my  scholars,  thus  per- 
fected, would  make  a  better  senator  than  perhaps  any  one  member  in 
either  of  our  Houses? — ^Bright  bubbles  of  the  age — ebullient  brain! 
Gracious  Heaven !  that  a  scheme  so  big  with  advantage  to  this  king- 
dom— therefore  to  Europe — therefore  to  the  world — should  be  de- 
molishablo  by  one  monosyllable  from  a  bookseller^s  mouth  I 

*^  My  second  plan  is  to  become  a  Dissenting  Minister,  and  abiare 
politics  and  casual  literature.  Preaching  for  hire  is  not  right ;  be- 
cause it  must  prove  a  strong  temptation  to  continue  to  profess  what 
I  may  have  censed  to  believe,  if  erer  maturer  judgment  witli  wider 
and  deeper  reading  should  lessen  or  destroy  my  faith  in  Christianity. 
But,  though  not  right  in  itself,  it  may  become  right  by  the  greater 
wrongness  of  the  only  alternative — the  remaining  in  neediness  and 
uncertainty.  That  in  the  one  case  I  should  be  exposed  to  temptation 
is  a  mere  contingency ;  that  under  necessitous  circnmstancea  I  am 
exposed  to  great  and  frequent  temptations  is  a  melancholy  certainty. 

"Write,  my  ilear  Poole  I  or  I  will  crimp  all  the  ratnpant  Billings- 
gate of  Burke  to  abuse  you.    Count  Uumford  is  being  reprinted. 

**  God  bless  you  and  S.  T.  Coleridqk.** 

On  Friday,  the  18th  of  May,  1796,  the  tenth  and  last  number  of 
The  Watchman  appeared— the  author  having  wisely  accelerated  tha 
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termination  of  a  hopeless  undertaking,  the  plan  of  ivhich  was  as  ip« 
judicioas  as  the  execution  of  it  by  him  for  any  length  of  time  imprao* 
ticable.  Of  the  824  pages,  of  which  The  Watchman  consists,  not 
more  than  a  hundred  contain  original  matter  by  Coleridge,  and  tliis 
is  perhaps  more  remarkable  as  a  test  of  the  marvellous  spring  of  his 
mind  almost  immediately  afterwards  than  for  any  very  striking  merit 
of  its  own.  Still,  however,  the  nascent  philosopher  may  be  discov- 
ered in  parts ;  and  the  Essay  on  the  Slave-Trade,  in  the  fourth  num- 
ber, may  be  justly  distmguished  as  comprising  a  perfect  summary  of 
the  arguments  applicable  on  either  side  of  that  question. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Poole  had  been  engaged  in  circulating  a  pro- 
posal amongst  a  few  common  friends  for  purchasing  a  small  annuity 
and  presenting  it  to  Mr.  Coleridge.  The  plan  was  not  in  fact  carried 
into  execution ;  but  it  was  communicated  to  Mr.  C.  by  Mr.  Poole,  and 
the  following  letter  refers  to  it : — 

TO  MR.  POOLE. 

"  12th  May,  1796. 

"Pools! — ^The  Spirit,  who  counts  the  tlirobbings  of  the  solitary 
Iieart,  knows  that  what  my  feelings  ought  to  be,  such  they  are.  If 
it  were  in  my  power  to  give  you  any  thing,  which  I  have  not  already 
given,  I  should  be  oppressed  by  the  letter  now  before  me.  But  no  I 
1  feel  myself  rich  in  being  poor ;  and  because  I  have  nothing  to  be- 
stow, I  know  liow  much  I  have  bestowed.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  make 
myself  intelligible;  but  tlie  strong  and  unmixed  affection  which  I 
bear  to  you,  seems  to  exclude  all  emotions  of  gratitude,  and  renders 
even  the  principle  of  esteem  latent  and  inert.  Its  presence  is  not 
perceptible,  though  its  absence  could  not  be  endured. 

*^  Concerning  tlie  scheme  itself  I  am  undetermined.  Not  that  I  am 
ashamed  to  receive ; — God  forbid  I  I  will  make  every  possible  exer- 
tion ;  my  industry  shall  be  at  least  commensunUe  with  my  learning 
and  talents ; — if  these  do  not  procure  for  me  and  mine  the  necessary 
comforts  of  life,  I  can  receive  as  I  would  bestow,  and,  in  either  case— 
receiving  or  bestowing — be  equally  grateful  to  my  Almighty  Bene- 
factor. I  am  undetermined  thcroforo — not  because  I  receive  with 
pain  and  reluctance,  but — lK»causo  1  Huspoct  that  you  attribute  to  oth» 
crri  your  own  enthusia.Hm  of  boiiovolciice ;  an  if  the  sun  should  say— 
*  Witli  how  rich  a  purple  thoi^o  oppo^»ito  windows  are  burning!*  But 
with  God's  permission  I  shall  talk  with  you  on  this  subject.  By  the 
last  page  of  No.  X.,  you  will  perceive  that  I  have  this  day  dropped 
The  Watchman.  On  Monday  morning  I  will  go  per  caravan  to 
Bridgewater,  where,  if  you  have  a  horse  of  tolerable  meekness  un- 
employed, you  will  let  him  meet  me. 

"  I  should  blame  you  for  the  exaggerated  terms  in  which  you  have 
spoken  of  me  in  the  Proposal,  did  I  not  perceive  the  motive,     ton 
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wished  to  make  it  appear  an  offerin^i^ — ^not  a  favor— and  in  < 
delicacy  have,  I  fear,  fallen  into  some  grossness  of  flattery. 

^^God  bless  you,  my  dear,  very  dear  Friend.  The  widow  is  ealni, 
and  amused  with  her  beautiful  infant.*  We  are  all  become  more  re* 
ligious  than  wo  were.  God  be  ever  praised  for  all  things !  Mrs. 
Coleridge  begs  her  kind  love  to  yoa  To  your  dear  Mother  my  filial 
respects. 

"S.  T.  COLBRIDOm.'' 

The  visit  to  Mr.  Poole  at  Stowey  was  paid,  and  Mr.  G.  returned  to 
Bristol  on  the  20th  of  May,  1706.  On  his  way  back  he  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Mr.  Poole  from  Bridgewater : — 

«  My  deab  Poolk,  .  "  29th  May,  1T9«. 

'^This  said  caravan  does  not  leave  Bridgewater  till  nine.  In  the 
marketplace  stand  the  hustings.  I  mounted,  and  pacing  the  boards^ 
mused  on  bribery,  false-swearing,  and  other  foibles  of  election  time«. 
I  have  wandered  too  by  the  river  Parret,  which  looks  as  filthy  as  if 
all  the  parrots  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  washing  their 
consciences  therein.  Dear  Gutter  of  Stowey  I  Were  I  transported 
to  Italian  plains,  nnd  lying  by  the  side  of  a  streamlet  which  mnrmnred 
through  an  orange  grove,  I  would  think  of  thee,  dear  Gutter  of 
Stowey,  and  wish  that  I  were  poring  on  thee  I 

**  So  much  by  way  of  rant.  I  have  eaten  tliree  eggs,  swallowed 
sundries  of  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  purely  for  the  purpose  of 
amusing  myself,  and  I  have  seen  the  horse  fed.  When  at  Crossi 
where  I  shall  dine,  I  shall  think  of  your  happy  dinner  celebrated  nn- 
der  the  auspices  of  humble  independence,  supported  by  brotherly 
l<»ve.  I  am  writing,  you  understand,  for  no  other  purpose  but  that 
of  avoiding  anxious  thoughts.  Apropos  of  honey-pie : — Caligala  or 
Ileliogabalus  (I  forgot  which),  had  a  dish  of  nightingales*  tongues 
served  up.  What  think  you  of  the  stings  of  bees?  God  bless  you. 
My  filial  love  to  your  mother,  and  fraternity  to  your  sister.  Tell 
Ellen  Cruikslmnks,  that  in  my  next  parcel  to  you  I  will  semi  my 
Ilaleswood  Poem  to  her.  lloaven  protect  her,  and  you,  and  Sara, 
and  your  Mother,  and — like  a  bad  shilling  passed  olf  in  a  liandl\il  of 
guineas^yuur  atVectionate  friend  and  brother, 

"  8.  T.  CoLsmDOK. 

*^P.B.  Don^t  forget  to  send  by  Milton  my  old  clothes  and  linen  that 
cnce  was  clean — a  pretty  peripkrasU  that  !'* 

The  month  of  June,  1796,  was  spent  in  Bristol,  and  some  negoti- 
ation  took  place  as  to  Mr.  C.^s  settling  in  Nottingham,  tlie  particulais 

*  Mn.  Robert  Lovall,  whoM  husband  had  boon  earrtod  off  hf  a  Ibfar,  abwrt  l«e 
yaara  aOar  hla  marriafa  wiUi  my  AuoL— S.  C 
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of  which  the  Editor  is  nnable  to  state.    On  the  4th  of  July  Mr.  Oole 
ridge  writes  to  Mr.  Poole. 

TO  MR  POOLE. 

•'  Mt  teby  deab  Poole,  "  4th  July,  1796. 

^^Do  not  attribute  it  to  indolence  that  I  have  not  written  to  you. 
Suspense  has  been  the  real  cause  of  my  silence.  Day  after  day  I  have 
confidently  expected  some  decisive  letter,  and  as  often  have  been  dis- 
appointed. ^  Certainly  I  shall  have  one  to-morrow  noon,  and  then  I 
will  write.*  Thus  I  contemplated  the  time  of  my  silence  in  its  small 
component  parts,  forgetful  into  what  a  sum  total  they  were  swelling. 
As  I  have  heard  nothing  from  Nottingham  notwithstanding  I  have 
written  a  pressing  letter,  I  have,  by  the  advice  of  Cottle  and  Dr. 
Boddoes,  accepted  a  proposal  of  Mr.  Perry's,  the  Editor  of  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle, — accepted  it  with  a  heavy  and  reluctant  heart.  On 
Thursday  Perry  was  at  Bristol  for  a  few  hours,  just  time  enough  to 
attend  the  dying  moments  of  his  associate  in  the  editorship,  Mr.  Grey, 
whom  Dr.  Beddoes  attended.  Perry  desired  Dr.  B.  to  inform  me 
that,  if  I  would  come  up  to  London  and  write  for  him,  he  would 
make  mo  a  regular  compensation  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  my- 
self and  Mrs.  Coleridge,  and  requested  an  immediate  answer  by  the 
post.  Mr.  Estlin,  and  Charles  Danvers,  and  Mr.  Wade,  are  or  were 
all  out  of  town ; — I  had  no  one  to  advise  with  except  Dr.  Beddoes 
and  Cottle.  Dr.  B.  thinks  it  a  good  opening  on  account  of  Grey's 
death ;  but  I  rather  think  that  the  intention  is  to  employ  me  as  a 
mere  liackney  without  any  share  of  the  profits.  However,  as  I  am 
doing  nothiug,  and  in  the  prospect  of  doing  nothing  settled,  I  was 
afraid  to  give  way  to  the  omenings  of  my  lieart ;  and  accordingly  I 
accepted  his  proposal  in  general  terms,  requesting  a  line  from  him 
expressing  the  particulars  both  of  my  proi>osed  occupation  and  sti- 
pend. This  I  shall  receive  to-morrow,  I  suppose ;  and  if  I  do,  I  tMnk 
of  hiring  a  horse  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  galloping  down  to  you  to 
have  all  your  advice :  which,  indeed,  if  it  should  be  for  rejecting  the 
proposals,  I  might  receive  by  post ;  but  if  for  finally  accepting  them, 
we  could  not  intercliange  letters  in  a  time  suflicicntly  short  for 
Perry's  needs,  and  so  he  might  procure  another  person  possibly.  At 
all  events  I  should  not  like  to  leave  this  part  of  England — perhaps 
forever— without  seeing  you  once  more.  I  am  very  sad  about  it,  for 
I  love  Bristol,  and  I  do  not  love  London ;  and  besides,  local  and  tem- 
porary politics  liavo  become  my  aversion..  They  nai  row  the  under* 
standing,  and  at  least  acidulate  the  heart;  but  those  two  giants, 
yclept  Bread  and  Cheese,  bend  me  in  compliance.  I  must  do  some- 
thing.  If  I  go,  farewell.  Philosophy  I  farewell,  the  Muse  I  fareweU* 
my  literary  Fame  I 
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^My  Poems  have  been  reviewed.  The  Monthly  has  oalamcted 
paneg}Tio  on  me;  the  Critical  cascaded  it,  and  the  Analytical  drib- 
bled it  with  civility.  As  to  the  British  Critic,  they  dorst  not  oondenuu 
and  they  would  not  praise— so  contented  themselves  with  commend- 
ing me  as  apott^  and  allowed  me  ^tenderness  of  sentiment  and  ele- 
gance of  fiction.'  I  am  so  anxious  and  uneasy  that  I  really  can  not 
write  any  further.  My  kind  and  fraternal  love  to  your  Sister,  and 
my  filial  respects  to  your  dear  Mother,  and  believe  me  to  be  in  my 
head,  heart,  and  soul,  yours  most  sincerely, 

"S.  T.  COLERroOK." 

The  Editor  can  find  no  further  trace  of  the  proposed  connection 
with  the  Morning  Chronicle;  but  almost  immediately  after  the  date 
of  the  preceding  letter,  Mr.  Coleridge  received  an  invitation  from 
Mrs.  Evans,  then  of  Darley,  near  Derby,  to  visit  her  witli  a  view  to 
his  undertaking  the  education  of  her  sons.  He  and  Mrs.  C.  accord- 
ingly went  to  Darley,  where  the  matter  was  arranged  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  both  parties;  and  Mr.  C.  returned  to  Bristol  alone  with  the 
intention  of  visiting  his  Mother  and  Brother  at  Ottery  before  leaving 
the  south  of  England  for  what  promised  to  be  a  long  absence.  Bat 
this  project,  like  others,  ended  in  nothing.  The  other  guardians  of 
Mrs.  E.^s  sons  considered  a  public  education  proper  for  them,  and  the 
announcciuent  of  this  resolution  to  Mr.  C.  at  Bristol  stopped  his  furtlier 
progress,  and  recalled  him  to  Darley.  After  a  stay  of  some  ten  days 
ho  left  Darley  with  Mrs.  C,  and  visited  Mr.  Thomas  Ilawkes  at 
Mosely,  near  Birmingham,  and  thence  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Poole: — 

TO  MR.  POOLE. 

^^  Mt  bblovbd  Friend,  *^  August,  1796. 

^^  I  was  at  Matlock,  the  place  monodized  by  Bowles,  when  your 
letter  arrived  at  Darley,  and  I  did  not  receive  it  till  near  a  week  after- 
wards. My  very  dear  Poole,  I  wrote  to  you  the  whole  truth.  After 
the  first  moment  I  was  perfectly  composed,  and  from  that  moment  to 
the  present  have  continued  calm  and  light-hearted.  I  had  just  quitted 
you,  and  I  felt  myself  rich  in  your  love  and  esteem ;  and  yon  do  not 
know  how  rich  I  feel  myself.  O  ever  found  the  same,  and  trusted 
and  beloved  1 

^^  The  last  sentences  of  your  letter  afiected  me  more  than  I  can  well 
describe.  Words  and  phrases  which  might  perhaps  have  adequately 
expressed  my  feelings,  the  cold-blooded  children  of  this  world  have 
anticipated  and  exhausted  in  their  unmeaning  gabble  of  flattery.  I 
Dse  common  expressions,  but  they  do  not  convey  common  feelings. 
My  heart  has  thanked  you.  I  preached  on  Faith  yesterday,  I  said 
that  Faith  was  infinitely  better  than  Good  Works,  as  the  cause  ia 
greater  than  the  effect, — as  a  fruitful  tree  is  better  than  its  fmita^  and 
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as  a  friendly  heart  is  of  far  higher  value  than  the  kindnesses  which  it 
naturally  and  necessarily  prompts.  It  is  for  that  friendly  heart  that 
[  now  have  thanked  you,  and  which  I  so  eagerly  accept;  for  with  re- 
gard to  settlement,  I  am  likely  to  he  hcttor  off  now  than  hefore,  as  I 
shall  proceed  to  tell  you. 

"I  arrived  at  Darley  on  the  Sunday.  *****  Monday  I 
spent  at  Darley.  On  the  Tuesday  Mrs.  Coleridge,  Hiss  Willett,  and  I 
went  in  Mrs.  Evanses  carriage  to  Matlock,  where  we  stayed  till  Satur* 
day.  ♦  *  ♦  Sunday  we  spent  at  Darley,  and  on  Monday  Sara^ 
Mrs.  Evans,  and  myself  visited  Oakover,  a  scat  famous  for  a  few  first- 
rates  of  Kaffael  and  Titian ;  thence  to  Ham,  a  quiet  vale  hung  round 
with  wood,  beautiful  beyond  expression,  and  thence  to  Dovedale,  a 
place  beyond  expression  tremendously  sublime.  Here,  in  a  cavern  at 
tlie  head  of  a  divine  little  fountain,  we  dined  on  cold  meat,  and  re- 
turned to  Darley,  quite  worn  out  with  the  succession  of  sweet  sensa- 
tions. On  Tuesday  we  were  employed  in  packing  up,  and  on  Wed- 
nesda^'  we  were  to  have  set  olf.  ♦  *  ♦  But  on  the  "Wednes- 
day  Dr.  Crompton,  who  had  just  returned  from  Liverpool,  called  on 
me,  and  made  me  the  following  proposal: — ^that  if  I  would  take 
a  house  in  Derby  and  open  a  day-school,  confining  my  number  to 
twelve  scholars,  he  would  send  three  of  his  children  on  these  terms 
— till  my  number  should  be  completed,  he  would  allow  me  £100  a 
year  for  them ; — ^when  the  number  should  be  complete,  he  would  give 
£21  a  year  for  each  of  them: — the  children  to  be  with  me  from  nine 
to  twelve,  and  from  two  to  five — ^the  last  two  hours  to  be  employed 
with  their  writing  or  drawing-master,  who  would  be  paid  by  tho 
parent.  lie  has  no  doubt  but  that  I  shall  complete  my  number  al- 
most instantly.  Now  12X21  guineas  =  £252,  and  my  mornings  and 
evenings  at  my  own  disposal  =  good  things.  So  I  accepted  the  offer, 
it  being  understood  that  if  any  thing  better  offered,  I  should  accept 
it.  There  was  not  a  house  to  be  got  in  Derby ;  but  I  engaged  with 
a  man  for  a  house  now  building,  and  which  is  to  be  completed  by  the 
8tli  of  October,  for  £12  a  year,  and  the  landlord  to  pay  all  the  taxes 
except  the  Poor  Rates.  The  landlord  is  rather  an  intelligent  fellow, 
and  has  promised  me  to  Kumfordize  the  chimneys.  The  plan  is  to 
commence  in  November;  the  intermediate  time  I  8))end  at  Bristol,  at 
which  place  I  shall  arrive,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  on  Monday  night 
next.  This  week  I  spend  with  Mr.  Ilawkes,  at  Mosely,  near  Birming- 
ham; in  whose  shrubbery  I  now  write.  I  arrived  here  on  Friday, 
having  left  Derby  on  Friday.    I  preached  here  yesterday. 

^'  If  Sara  will  let  me,  I  shall  see  you  for  a  few  days  in  the  course 
of  a  month.  Direct  your  next  letter  to  S.  T.  C,  Oxford  Street,  Bris- 
tol. My  love  to  your  dear  Mother  and  Sister,  and  believe  me  affec* 
tionately  your  ever  faithful  friend,  S.  T.  Golebiikis. 

**  I  shall  write  to  my  Mother  and  Brothers  to-morrow." 
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At  the  Mine  time  Mr.  0.  wrote  to  Mr.  Wade  in  terfns  similar  to  the 
above,  adding  that  at  Matlock  tlie  time  was  completely  filled  up  with 
seeing  the  country,  eating,  concerts,  dec.  ^^I  was  the  first  fiddle;^ 
not  in  the  concerts — ^but  everywhere  else,  and  the  company  would 
not  spare  me  twenty  minutes  together.  Sunday  I  dedicated  to  the 
drawing  up  my  sketch  of  education,  which  I  meant  to  publish,  to  try 
to  get  a  school  1*'  lie  speaks  of  ^^  the  thrice  lovely  valley  of  11am ;  a 
vale  hung  with  beautiful  woods  all  round,  except  just  at  its  entrance, 
where,  as  you  stand  at  the  other  end  of  the  valley,  yon  see*  a  bare 
bleak  mountain  standing  as  it  were  to  guard  the  entrance.  It  is 
without  exception  the  most  beautiful  place  I  ever  visited."  *  *  ♦ 
He  concludes: — ^^I  have  seen  a  letter  from  Mr.  William  Roscoe, 
author  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  the  Mngnificent;  a  work  in  two  4to. 
volumes  (of  which  the  whole  first  edition  sold  in  a  month) ;  it  was 
addressed  to  Mr.  Edwards,  the  minister  here,  and  entirely  related  to 
mo.  Of  me  and  my  compo:4itions  he  writes  in  terms  of  high  admi- 
ration, and  concludes  by  desiring  Mr.  Edwards  to  let  him  know  my 
situation  and  prospects,  and  saying  that  if  I  would  come  and  settle  at 
Liverpool,  he  thought  a  comfortable  situation  might  be  procared  for 
me.    Tills  day  Edwards  will  write  to  him." 

Whilst  at  Birmingham,  on  The  Watchman  tour,  Mr.  O.  had  been 
introduced  to  Mr.  Cliarles  Lloyd,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Uoyd,  an  em« 
inent  banker  of  that  place.  At  Mosely  they  met  again,  and  the  re- 
sult of  an  intercourse  for  a  few  days  together  was  an  ardent  desire  on 
the  part  of  Lloyd  to  domesticate  himself  permanently  with  a  man 
whose  conversation  was  to  him  a  revelation  from  Heaven.  Nothing, 
however,  was  settled  on  this  occasion,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  returned 
to  Bristol  in  the  beginning  of  September.  On  the  24th  of  September 
he  writes  to  Mr.  Poole: — 

TO  MR  POOLE. 

*'  Mt  dbab,  vert  dear  Poole,  '^  24th  September,  1799. 

^^  The  heart,  thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  flame  of  Tirtnons 
friendship  is  in  a  state  of  glory ;  but  lest  it  should  be  exalted  above 
measure,  there  is  given  to  it  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  I  mean  tliat  where 
the  friendship  of  any  person  forms  an  essential  part  of  a  man^s  hap- 
piness, he  will  at  times  be  pestered  with  the  little  Jealousies  and  so- 
licitudes of  imbecile  humanity.  Since  we  last  parted  I  have  been 
gloomily  dreaming  that  you  did  not  leave  me  so  affectionately  aa  yon 
were  wont  to  do.  Pardon  this  littleness  of  heart,  and  do  not  tliink 
the  worse  of  me  for  it.  Indeed  my  soul  seems  so  mantled  and 
wrapped  round  with  your  love  and  esteem,  that  even  a  dreaMi  oi 
losing  but  the  smallest  fragment  of  it  makes  me  shiver,  as  if  aoine 
tender  part  of  my  nature  were  left  uncovered  and  in  nakedness. 
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^Last  week  I  receired  a  letter  from  Uojd,  informing  me  that  his 
parents  bad  given  their  joyful  concurrence  to  Iiib  residence  with  me, 
but  that,  if  it  were  possible  that  I  could  l>o  absent  from  home  for 
tlireo  or  four  days,  bis  father  wished  particularly  to  see  me.  I  con* 
suited  Mrs.  Coleridge,  who  advised  mo  to  go.  *  *  Accordingly  on 
Saturday  night  I  went  by  the  mail  to  Birmingham,  and  was  intro* 
duced  to  the  father,  who  is  a  mild  man,  very  liberal  in  his  ideas,  and 
in  religion  an  allegorizing  Quaker.  I  mean  that  all  the  apparently 
irrational  parts  of  bis  sect  be  allegorizes  into  significations,  which  for 
the  most  part  you  or  I  might  assent  to.  We  became  well  acquainted, 
and  ho  expressed  himself  thankful  to  Heaven,  ^  that  his  son  was  about 
to  be  with  me.'  He  said  he  would  write  to  me  concerning  money 
matters,  after  his  son  bad  been  some  time  under  my  roof. 

*'  On  Tuesday  morning  I  was  surprised  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Man* 
rice,  our  medical  attendant,  informing  me  that  Mrs.  C.  was  delivered 
on  Monday,  19th  September,  1796,  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  of 
a  son,  and  that  both  she  and  the  child  were  uncommonly  well.  I 
was  quite  annihilated  with  the  suddenness  of  the  information,  and  re- 
tired to  my  room  to  address  myself  to  my  Maker,  but  I  could  only 
offer  up  to  Him  the  silence  of  stupefied  feelings.  I  hastened  home, 
and  Charles  Lloyd  returned  with  me.  When  I  first  saw  the  child,  I 
did  not  feel  that  thrill  and  overflowing  of  affection  wliich  I  expeoted. 
I  looked  on  it  with  a  melancholy  gaze ;  my  mind  was  intensely  con* 
templative,  and  my  heart  only  sad.  But  when  two  hours  after,  I  saw 
it  at  the  bosom  of  its  mother— on  her  arm — ^and  her  eye  tearful  and 
watching  its  little  features — then  I  was  thrilled  and  melted,  and  gave 
it  the  kiss  of  a  father.  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  The  baby  seems  strong,  and  tho 
old  nurse  has  over-persuaded  my  wife  to  discover  a  likeness  to  me  in 
its  face, — no  great  compliment  to  me;  for  in  truth  I  have  seen  hand- 
somer babies  in  my  life-time.  Its  name  is  David  Hartley  Coleri'dge. 
I  hope  that  ere  he  be  a  man,  if  God  destines  him  for  continuance  in 
this  life,  his  head  will  be  convinced  of,  and  his  heart  saturated  with, 
the  truths  so  ably  supported  by  that  great  master  of  Christian  Phi- 
losophy. 

•** Charles  Lloyd  wins  upon  me  hourly;  his  heart  is  uncommonly 
pure,  his  affections  delicate,  and  his  benevolence  enlivened,  but  not 
sicklied,  by  sensibility.  He  is  assuredly  a  man  of  great  genius;  but 
it  must  be  in  a  ttU-d-tiU  with  one  whom  he  loves  and  esteems  that 
his  colloquial  powers  open : — and  this  arises  not  from  reserve  or  want 
of  simplicity,  but  from  having  been  placed  in  situations,  where  for 
years  together  he  met  with  no  congenial  minds,  and  where  the  con 
traricty  of  his  thoughts  and  notions  to  tlie  thoughts  and  notions  ot 
tlio£>e  around  him  induced  the  necessity  of  habitually  suppressing  his 
feelings.  His  joy  and  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  the  circumstance  of 
his  domestication  with  me,  I  can  scarcely  describe  to  you ;  and  I  he- 
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llare  hb  fixed  plans  are  of  being  always  with  me.  His  fttterti 
meii  that  if  he  saw  that  his  son  had  formed  habits  of  aeTere  eooaocr 
he  shonld  not  insist  npon  his  adopting  anj  profession;  aatheaiu 
fair  share  of  his  (the  father's)  wealth  would  be  sufficient  lor  hia. 

**Hy  dearest  Poole,  can  yoo  conveniently  receive  Lloyd  and  Bti 
the  coarse  of  a  week?  I  have  much,  very  much,  to  say  to  too,  ik 
to  consult  with  you  about;  for  my  heart  is  heavy  respecting  Derh: 
and  my  feelings  are  so  dim  and  huddled,  that  though  I  can,  I  amsxt 
communicate  them  to  you  by  my  loolcs  and  broken  senteocn  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  convey  them 'in  a  letter.  C.  Uoyd  al^o  w>:« 
much  to  know  you  personally.  I  shall  write  on  the  other  side  of  n 
paper  two  of  liis  sonnets  composed  by  him  in  one  evening  at  E^-- 
mingham.  The  latter  of  them  alludes  to  the  conviction  of  the  tn± 
of  Cliristianity,  which  he  had  received  from  me.  Let  me  hear  fret: 
you  by  post  immediately,  and  give  my  kind  love  to  yonr  sister  aa: 
dear  mother,  and  likewise  my  love  to  that  young  man  with  the  sd> 
beaming  face,  which  I  recollect  much  better  than  I  do  his  nsme." 
(Mr.  George  Ward  of  Oxer  Stottey.)  "  God  bless  yon,  my  dear  fri«; 
and  believe  me  with  deep  affection  yours, 

"8.  T.   COLSRIOGI.^ 

The  reader  of  Coleridge's  Poems  will  remember  the  beantiful  Iim 
To  a  young  Friend^  on  Jiia  proposing  to  domettieate  with  tkeAutkr. 
(P.  W.,  p.  186.)  They  were  written  at  this  time  and  addressed  te 
Lloyd ;  and  it  may  be  easily  conceived  what  a  deep  impression  of  de- 
light they  would  make  on  a  mind  and  temperament  so  refined  i^^ 
cntliusiastic  as  his.  The  Sonnet  To  a  FrUnd  ttho  anked  h4m  I/eX 
tehen  the  Nurse  Jirst  presented  my  in/ant  to  me — (p.  190)  is  the  metri- 
cal  version  of  a  passage  in  the  foregoing  letter.  A  short  time  befon 
the  birth  of  little  Hartley  0.,  Mr.  Southcy  had  returned  to  Bn«tt^ 
from  Portugal,  and  was  in  lodgings  nearly  opposite  to  Mr.  Colerid^'i 
house  in  Oxford  Street.  There  had  been  a  quarrel  between  them  oe 
the  occasion  of  the  aliandonment  of  the  American  scheme,  whkrli  vit 
first  announced  by  Mr.  Southey,  and  he  and  Coleridge  had  cea<ied  v> 
have  any  intercourse.  Ihit  a  yearns  absence  had  dissiimted  all  ansTt 
feelings,  and  after  Mr.  G.^s  return  from  Birmingham  in  the  end  i/ 
September,  Soutliey  took  the  first  step,  and  sent  over  a  alip  of  piftf 
with  a  word  or  two  of  conciliation.*  This  was  immediately  foUove^ 
by  an  interview,  and  in  an  hour's  time  these  two  extraordimuy  vootls 
were  arm  in  arm  again.  They  were  indeed  of  essentially  oppo«iM 
tempers,  powers,  and  habits ;  yet  each  well  know  and  appreciated  tbi 

*  The  pnprr  contalmxl  a  MnUmea  in  Gnglhh  firom  Fchmer*^  Onnsplraqr  of  FtaM  ' 
O«iton.  Firtkoi  Fietkol  4u  raumst  eimen  Piatt '.nwuiner  BmaU4c*  dta  JttmttyT 
atklfxkt^  drtifaek  genommen^  nickt  mekr  ketrlzeu  wird,  Flciieiil  Flewol  Umm  lnt«ii 
vnid  lu  my  boMin,  which  the  human  ruce,  thrloe  (old,  wUI  n«%6r  flU  up.  Act  r.K  J&- 
«.C. 
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otiier, — ^perbapis  even  the  more  deeply  from  the  contrast  between 
Uiein.  Cirenmstances  separated  them  m after-life;  bnt  Mr.  Coleridge 
recorded  bis  testimony  to  Southey's  character  in  this  work,*  and  in 
his  Will  referred  to  it  as  expressive  of  his  latest  convictions. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1796,  Coleridge  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  his  friend : — 

"  My  beloved  Poole,  "  Novembcp  1,  1796. 

"Many  causes  have  concurred  to  prevent  my  writing  to  you,  but 
all  togotiicr  they  do  not  amount  .to  a  reason,  I  have  seen  a  narrow* 
necked  bottle,  so  full  of  water,  that  when  turned  upside  down  not  a 
drop  has  fallen  out — something  like  this  has  been  the  case  with  me. 
My  heart  has  been  full,  yea,  crammed  with  anxieties  about  my  resi- 
dence near  you.  I  so  ardently  desire  it,  that  any  disappointment 
would  chill  all  my  faculties,  like  the  fingers  of  death.  And  entertain- 
ing wishes  so  irrationally  strong,  I  necessarily  have  ^ay-mair  dreams 
that  something  will  prevent  it — so  that  since  I  quitted  you,  I  have 
been  gloomy  as  the  month  which  even  now  lias  begim  to  lower  and 
rave  on  us.  I  verily  believe,  or  rather  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  should 
have  written  to  you  within  the  period  of  my  promise,  if  I  had  not 
pledged  myself  for  a  certain  gift  of  my  Muse  to  poor  Tommy :  and 
alas!  she  has  been  too  ^  sunk  on  the  ground  in  dimmest  heaviness'  to 
permit  me  to  tritie.  Yet  intending  it  hourly  I  deferred  my  letter  A  la 
mode  the  procrastinator !  Ah  I  me.  I  wonder  not  that  the  hours  fly 
so  sweetly  by  me — ^for  they  pass  unfreighted  with  the  duties  which 
they  came  to  demand ! 

"  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Dr.  Crompton,  and  received 
from  him  a  very  kind  letter,  which  I  will  send  you  in  tlie  parcel  I  am 
about  to  convey  by  Milton. 

"  My  Poems  are  come  to  a  second  edition,  that  is  the  first  edition 
*is  sold.  I  shall  alter  the  lines  of  the  Joan  o/Are^  and  make  one  poem 
entitled  Progress  of  European  Liberty^  a  Vision; — the  first  line 
"  Auspicious  Kevercnce  I  hush  all  meaner  song,"  d:c.  and  begin  the 
volume  with  it.  Then  the  Chatterton^ — Pixies*  Parlor^ — Effusions 
27  and  28 — To  a  young  Ass — Tell  me  on  ithat  holy  ground — The 
SigJi — Epitaph  on  an  Infant — The  Man  of  Ross — Spring  in  a  Vil- 
lage— Edmund — Lines  with  a  poem  on  the  French  Retolution — Seven 

Sonnets,  namely,  those  at  pp.  45,  59,  60,  61,  64,  65,  66 Shurton 

j^rs — ify  pensive  Sara — Low  was  our  pretty  Cot — Religious  Mu- 
sings;— ^those  in  the  order  I  have  placed  them.  Then  another  titlo- 
pago  with  Juvenilia  on  it,  and  an  advertisement  signifying  that  the 
Poems  were  retained  by  the  desire  of  some  friends,  but  that  they  are 
to  be  considered  as  being  in  the  Author^s  own  opinion  of  very  iii- 

•  Chap.  iU.  pp.  18^2-00.-8.  C. 
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ferior  merit  Iq  this  sheet  will  be  Ab$ence^La  Fayette — Gene^Uu 
»^Eateiu$luh^Autumnal  Moon — To  the  Ifightingale^^Imitation  qf 
Spenser-^A  Poem  written  in  early  youth.  All  the  others  will  be 
finally  and  totally  omitted.  It  is  strange  that  in  the  Sonnet  to  SehUler 
I  should  have  written — ^  that  boar  I  would  bave  wished  to  die^ 
Lest — aught  more  mean  might  stamp  me  mortal;^ — the  boll  nerer 
struck  me  till  Charles  Lloyd  mentioned  it.  The  sense  is  evident 
enough,  but  the  word  is  ridiculously  ambiguous. 

^*  Lloyd  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and  most  certainly  a  young  man  of 
great  genius,  lie  desires  his  kindest  love  to  you.  I  will  write  again 
by  Milton,  for  I  really  can  write  no  more  now — ^I  am  so  depressed. 
But  I  will  fill  up  the  letter  with  poetry  of  mine,  or  Lloyd's  or  Sou- 
tlioy's.  Is  your  Sister  married  ?  May  the  Almighty  bless  her ! — may 
he  enable  her  to  make  all  her  new  friends  as  pure,  and  mild,  and 
amiable  as  herself! — I  pray  in  the  fervency  of  my  soul.  Is  your  dear 
Mother  well?  My  filial  respects  to  her.  Kemember  mo  to  Ward. 
David  Hartley  Coleridge  is  stout,  healthy,  and  handsome.  Uo  is  lh6 
very  miniature  of  me.  Your  grateful  and  affectionate  frioud  aud 
brother,  S.  T.  Colebidob.'* 

Speaking  of  lines  by  Mr.  Southey,  called,  In»eriptionfor  the  Cetuh 
taph  at  EnnenonvilU*  written  in  his  letter,  Mr.  0.  says,  *^ This  is 
beautiful,  but  instead  of  Ermenonville  and  Rousseau  put  Valchinsa 
and  Petrarch.  I  do  not  particularly  admire  Rousseau.  Bishop  Tay- 
lor, old  Baxter,  David  Hartley,  and  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  are  my 
men." 

The  following  Sonnet,  transcribed  in  the  foregoing  Letter,  has  not 
been  printed.  ^It  puts  in,'  he  says,  *no  claim  to  poetry,  but  it  is  a 
most  faithful  picture  of  my  feelings  on  a  very  interesting  event.'  Sea 
the  Letter  to  Mr.  Poole  of  24th  September,  1796.  This  Sonnet  shows 
in  a  remarkable  way  how  little  the  Unitarianism,  which  Mr.  C.  pro- 
fesKedat  this  time,  operated  on  his  fundamental /e^/in|^«  as  a  catholie 
Christian. 

On  receiving  a  Letter  ii\forming  me  of  the  birth  of  a  Son. 

When  thejr  did  groot  me  Father,  midden  awe 
WeighM  down  my  eplrit :  I  reUrM  and  knelt 
Peeking  the  throne  of  grace,  but  inly  felt 
No  hearenly  visitation  upwards  draw 
My  feeble  mind,  nor  cheering  ray  Impart. 
Ah  me !  before  tho  Eternal  Sire  I  brought 
Th*  unquiet  silence  of  confused  thought 
And  hopeless  feelings :  my  o*erwhelmed  heart 
Trembled,  and  vacant  tears  streamM  down  my 
And  now  once  more,  O  Lord  I  to  thee  I  bcnd^ 


*  Afterwards  Included  among  the  Min^r  Pocmt  of  Mr.  8.— tL  tl 
VOL.  m  2  E 
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Lorer  oftouls  t  and  groan  for  ftiture  graoa, 
That,  ere  mj  bab«  youth*a  perlloug  maze  bare  trad. 
Thy  overshadowing  Spirit  may  deacend. 
And  lie  bo  burn  again,  a  child  v(  <>od ! 


It  was  not  till  the  samincr  of  1797  that  the  second  edition  of  Mr, 
O.'s  Poems  actually  appeared,  before  which  time  he  had  seen  occasion 
to  make  many  alterations  in  the  proposed  arrangement  of,  and  had 
added  some  of  his  most  beautiful  comi>o8itions  to,  the  collection.  It 
is  curious,  however,  that  he  never  varied  the  diction  of  tlie  Sonnet  to 
Schiller  in  the  particular  to  which  he  refers  in  the  preceding  Letter. 

TO  MR.  POOLE. 

"  6,  November,  1790. 
*^  Thanks,  my  lieart's  wann  thanks  to  you,  my  beloved  Friend, 
for  your  tender  letter  I  Indeed  I  did  not  deserve  so  kind  a  one ;  but 
by  thb  time  you  have  received  my  last.  To  live  in  a  beautiful  coun* 
try,  and  to  inure  myself  os  much  as  possible  to  the  labors  of  the  field, 
have  been  for  this  year  post  my  dream  of  the  day,  my  sigh  at  mid- 
night. But  to  enjoy  these  blessings  near  you,  to  see  you  daily,  to  tell 
you  all  my  thoughts  in  their  first  birth,  and  to  hear  yours,  to  be 
mingling  identities  with  you,  as  it  were ! — the  vision-weaving  Fancy 
Jjos  indeed  often  pictured  such  things,  but  Uope  never  dared  whisper  , 
a  promise.  Disappointment  I  Disappointment!  dash  not  from  my 
trembling  liand  this  bowl,  which  almost  touches  my  lips.  Envy  me 
not  tliis  immortal  draught,  and  I  will  forgive  thee  all  thy  i>orseou- 
tions!  Forgive  thee!  Impious!  I  will  bloss  tliee,  black-vested 
minlHter  of  Optimism,  storn  pioneer  of  happiness !  Thou  hast  been 
the  cloud  before  me  from  the  day  that  I  left  the  fiesh-pots  of  Egypt, 
and  was  led  through  tiie  way  of  a  wilderness — the  cloud  that  had 
been  guiding  me  to  a  land  fiowing  with  milk  and  honey-  the  milk  ot 
innocence,  the  honey  of  friendship ! 

"I  wanted  such  a  letter  as  yours,  for  I  am  very  unwell.  On  Wed- 
nesday night  I  was  seized  with  an  intolerable  pain  from  my  right 
temple  to  the  tip  of  my  right  shoulder,  including  my  right  eye,  cheek, 
jaw,  and  that  side  of  the  throat.  I  was  nearly  frantic,  and  ran  about 
the  house  almost  naked,  endeavoring  by  every  means  to  excite  sensa- 
tion in  different  parts  of  my  body,  and  so  to  weaken  the  enemy  by 
creating  a  division.  It  continued  from  one  in  the  morning  till  half- 
past  five,  and  left  me  pale  and  fiiinty.  It  came  on  fitfully,  but  not  so 
violently,  several  times  on  Thursday,  and  began  severer  tlireats 
towanls  night ;  but  I  took  between  GO  and  70  drops  of  laudanum,  and 
sopped  tlie  Cerberus  just  as  his  mouth  began  to  open.  On  Friday  it 
only  niggled,  as  if  the  Chief  had  departed,  as  from  a  conquered  place, 
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and  merely  left  a  small  garrison  behind,  or  as  if  he  had  OTaooAtod  tht 
Corrica,  and  a  few  straggling  pains  only  remained.  Bnt  this  morning 
lie  returned  in  full  force,  and  his  name  is  Legion.  Giant-Fiend  of  a 
hundred  liandfs  with  a  sliower  of  arrowy  death  pangs  he  transpierced 
me,  and  then  he  became  a  Wolf  and  lay  gnawing  my  bones  I — ^I  am 
not  mad,  most  noble  Festus!  but  in  sober  sadness  I  have  suffered  this 
day  more  bodily  pain  than  I  had  before  a  conception  of.  31y  right 
check  has  certainly  been  placed  with  admirable  exactness  under  the 
focus  of  some  invisible  burning-glass,  ^vhicli  concentrated  all  the  rays 
of  a  Tartarean  sun.  My  medical  attendant  decides  it  to  be  altogether 
nervous,  and  that  it  originates  eitlier  in  severe  application,  or  execs* 
give  anxiety.  My  l>elovcd  Poole,  in  excessive  anxiety  1  believe  it 
might  originate.  I  have  a  blister  under  my  right  ear,  and  1  take  25 
drops  of  laudanum  every  five  hours,  the  ease  and  spirits  g^iiDcd  by 
^vhich  have  enabled  me  to  write  to  you  this  flighty,  but  not  exa^!gera- 
ting,  account.  With  a  gloomy  wantonness  of  imagination  I  had  been 
coquetting  with  the  hideous  possibles  of  disappointment.  I  drank 
fears  like  wormwood — yQH — made  myself  drunken  with  bittemes»  ; 
for  my  ever-shaping  and  distrustful  mind  still  mingleil  gall-dropA,  tiU 
out  of  the  cup  of  Hope  I  almost  poisoned  myself  with  Despair. 

**  Your  letter  is  dated  2d  November ;  I  wrote  to  you  on  tlio  1st, 
Your  Sister  was  married  on  that  day ;  and  on  that  day  I  several  tiroes 
felt  my  heart  overflowed  with  such  tendernesses  for  her,  as  made  me 
repeatedly  ejaculate  prayers  in  her  behalf.  Such  things  are  strange. 
It  may  be  superstition  to  think  about  such  correspondences;  but  it  b 
a  superstition  which  softens  the  heart,  and  leads  to  no  evil.  We  will 
call  on  your  dear  Sister  as  soon  as  I  am  quite  well,  and  in  the  mean- 
time I  will  write  a  few  lines  to  her. 

^'  I  am  anxious  beyond  motisuro  to  be  in  the  country  as  soon  as  p<w- 
sible.  I  would  it  were  possible  to  get  a  temporary  residence  till  Ads- 
come  is  ready  for  us.  I  wish  wo  could  have  three  rooms  in  William 
Poolers  large  house  for  the  winter.  Will  you  try  to  look  out  for  a  fit 
servant  for  us, — simple  of  heart,  physiognomically  handsome,  and 
scientific  in  vaccimulgence.  That  last  word  is  a  new  one,  but  soft  in 
sound,  and  full  of  expression.  Vaccimulgence!  lam  pleased  with 
the  word.  Write  to  mo  all  things  about  yourself;  where  I  can  not 
advise,  I  can  console;  and  communication,  which  doubles  joy,  halves 
sorrow. 

^^Tell  mo  wliether  you  think  it  at  all  possible  to  make  any  terms 

with ,    You  know,  I  would  not  wish  to  touch  with  the  edge 

of  the  nail  of  my  great  toe  the  line  which  should  be  b:it  half  a  bar- 
ley-corn out  of  the  circle  of  the  most  trembling  delicacy  I  I  will  writs 
to  Gruikshanks  to-morrow,  if  God  permit  me.  Ood  bless  and  protect 
yon.  Friend !    Brother !    Beloved !    Sarah's  best  love  and  LlojdV 
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David  Hartley  is  well.    My  filial  love  to  yonr  dear  Mother,    Love  to 
Ward.    Little  Tommy  I    I  often  think  of  thee  1 

"S.  T.  COLBBinOK.^ 


Charles  Moyd,  ipokoii  of  in  a  letU;r  of  my  Father*!  In  Ihe  lust  chapter  as  **  a  young  man 
cif  lerest  ffcnliis,**  won  burn  Feb.  I'ilh,  1775,  died  at  Vorsallte^  Jan.  15lh,  1830.  He  pub< 
li»li«Hl  sonimlM  and  othor  p(M*ms  in  conjiiticllon  wllli  my  Father  and  Mr.  I4irob,  In  1797 
ntid  IhoM  and  Mr.  l«nnib*H  were  puhlhhod  toKi^ther,  apart  from  my  Father's,  the  year  aA 
terwards.  ^*  While  Lomb,**  says  tforjeant  Tnlfuurd,  **  was  enjoying  habits  of  the  closest 
intimacy  with  Coleridge  In  London,  he  was  Introduced  by  him  to  a  young  poet,  whose 
name  has  often  b«*en  awt>ciutod  with  bin— Charles  Llnyd^the  son  of  a  wealthy  banker  at 
Hirmlngham,  who  had  recently  cast  off  Ihe  trammels  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and,  smit- 
ten with  the  love  of  poetry,  had  become  a  student  at  the  Univeraily  of  Cambridge.  There 
he  hiul  been  nttractod  to  Coleridge  by  the  fa<cinatl<»n  of  his  di;»coursu;  and,  having  been 
admitted  to  his  rpirnrd,  was  inlroilnced  by  him  to  Lnmb.  Llityd  was  endeared  both  to 
Lamb  and  Coleridge  by  a  very  amiable  disponition  and  a  pensive  c»st  of  thoueht ;  but  his 
intellect  hul  Hlile  resemblance  to  that  of  either,  lie  wrote,  indeed,  plen^ing  verses,  and 
with  great  fncllity,— a  facility  fatal  to  excellence ;  but  his  mind  wa^  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  fine  power  of  anolystin  which  dldtinguishen  his  LoMdoH^  ami  other  of  his  later  compo- 
sitions. In  this  power  of  di!>criminnling  and  di»linguishing~carried  to  a  pitch  almost  of 
painfulnees— Llo\d  hus  scarcely  ever  been  equalled,  and  his  poems,  though  nigi!;ed  in 
point  of  verMilicmion,  will  be  found  by  those  who  will  rend  tliem  with  the  culm  attention 
they  require,  n«pleto  with  crillcul  and  moral  suin^i'Stions  of  the  highest  value.*' 

Decide  three  or  four  volumus  of  jMMitry,  Mr.  Lloyd  wrote  novels:— fJiimii  ml  O/irer,  pub- 
lished soon  after  he  became  ucqUHlnted  with  my  Fulherf  and  habel^  of  later  date.  After 
his  miirrliige  he  soulud  at  the  liikeM.  ^  At  llrathay*'  (the  bountiful  river  llruthay  neai 
Amblenide),  >>ays  Mr.  Dequina^y,  "  lived  Charles  Lloyd,  and  he  Ciiuld  not  In  candor  be 
ciinvidered  a  common  man.  lie  was  somewhat  too  Kousmrauish,  but  ho  had  In  conversa- 
tion very  extraordinary  powers  for  analy!«ls  of  a  certitin  kind,  applied  to  the  philosophy 
of  manners,  and  the  nioet  delicate  nttanrea  of  fecial  life ;  and  his  Translations  of  Allleri, 
loK<*th*^r  with  his  own  poem^,  show  him  to  have  b<HMi  an  acccimplis^hed  scholar.** 

My  Mother  has  often  told  mo  how  amiable  Mr.  I^loyd  was  as  a  youth  ;  how  kind  to  her 
little  lUrtley ;  how  well  content  with  cotlajso  accoinmo<tatlon ;  how  painfully  sensitive  In 
all  that  related  to  the  aflTecliont,  I  rememlMir  him  myself,  ai  he  was  In  middle  life,  when 
ho  and  his  excellent  wife  were  most  friendly  to  my  brothers,  who  were  school-fellows  with 
their  sons.  I  did  not  at  that  time  fully  apprt>ciato  Mr.  Lloyd*s  Intellectual  chitracler,  but 
was  deeply  Impressed  by  the  exceeding  refinement  and  sensilblliiy  marked  In  his  counte- 
iiNiice  and  manners- (for  ho  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  schotil  without  Its  formality),— ^ 
by  the  fluent  elegance  of  his  dl0ConnH\  and,  abovu  u)l,  by  the  eloquent  pnthoji,  with  which 
ho  dcscribitd  his  painful  mental  ex|torienccM  and  wild  wnkin:^  dreams,  csummI  by  a  de- 
ranued  state  of  the  nervous  system.  Lr  rirl  nouM  rfnd  tovjonra  Ira  birng  ^u*  il  nattt 
prodifftie.  Nervous  deniiigement  Is  a  dear  price  to  pay  even  for  genius  and  sensibility. 
To4i  often,  oven  if  not  the  direct  effect  of  these  privilfgM,  It  Is  the  accompanying  draw*  ' 
back ;  hypochondria  may  almost  be  callc^d  the  intellectual  man*s  malady. 

The  Duke  d*Ormonil,  which  was  written  24  years  before  its  publication  In  1892,  that  if 
in  17UH,  so<m  aRer  Mr.  Lloyd*s  residence  at  8towey,  has  great  merit  as  a  dramatio  poem, 
in  the  delineation  of  character  and  states  of  mind ;  the  plot  Is  forcml  and  unnatural ;  not 
«in1y  that,  but  what  is  won***,  In  point  of  effect,  it  Is  teiliously  subjective;  and  we  f(«el  the 
actions  of  the  piece  to  bt*  iinprobnblo  while  the  feelings  are  truu  to  nature ;  )et  them  If 
irsKlc  effrct  in  iho  scenes  of  the  iI'Miouenieiit.  I  understuntl  what  It  was  in  Lhiyd*s  mind 
which  Mr.  I)i'quliic«7  cnils  tioHii.iramifk,  He  dwelt  a  gtHMl  «lcnl  on  the  templntions  to 
which  human  nature  is  subJiM't,  when  pns.«i(nit<,  not  in  themselves  unworthy,  iN'edme, 
from  circumstancet*,  sins  if  indulged,  and  the  source  of  sin  and  misery ;  but  the  effect  of 
this  pi«o  is  altogether  favorable  to  virtue,  and  to  the  parent  and  nurse  of  virtue,  a  piona 
eonviction  of  the  monl  government  of  the  world.  The  play  contains  an  anatomy  of  paa- 
fion,  not  apicivre  of  it  in  a  concrete  fonn,  such  as  the  works  of  Richardson  and  of  Rou» 
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tMB  praMot,  A  picture  fitted  to  wcUi&fedin^  of  beaefU  eflM  vpon  tko  aMad,  wMkv 
than  to  awakeo  tk^wgkt^  which  cuunteraets  all  auch  miachler.  Indeed  I  Chink  no  ■■■ 
would  have  iougbt  my  Father's  daily  MKlety  who  waa  not  predomlnaally  ntveB  to  fejfe 
tion.  What  ii  very  atrlking  In  thU  play  Is  the  character  of  the  heroine,  whuee  ennMa 
and  aenipulous  devotion  U*  her  mother  occasions  the  partial  catrangenenl  of  her  lover, 
d*Onnoiid,  and,  In  Ita  cooBcquencoa,  an  overwhelming  misery,  which  overtoms  bar  i  sniw^ 
and  cauaea  her  death,  and  thua,  through  remorse,  works  thooonvorsion  of  those  gvilty  p<^ 
sons  of  the  drama,  who  have  been  slaves  to  passion,  but  are  not  all  "  enslaved,  oor  wholly 
vlle.^  Strung  Is  the  C(»nlraiit  which  this  play  pnncnts.  In  Its  exhibition  of  fbo  fnaah 
character,  with  that  of  the  celebrated  Frunch  and  Gorman  writers,  who  have  treated  rimk 
lar  subjects.  Men  wrlti*,—  I  have  heard  a  painter  say,  men  even  paint,— as  they  fed  aod 
as  they  are.  Goothe*s  Margaret  haa  been  thought  equal  to  Hhakspe«re*s  Opholiit  and  De^^ 
demons ;  In  some  respects  It  Is  so ;  but  It  Is  like  a  put  of  sweet  ointment  into  which  eoiM 
tainting  matter  has  fallen.  I  think  no  Englishman  of  Goethe's  genius  and  aensibiliiy 
would  have  dt$«cribed  a  maiden,  whom  it  waa  hi^  intention  to  represent,  though  flail  on 
one  point,  yet  lovely  and  gentle-hearted,  as  capable  of  being  Induced  to  give  h^r  poor 
old  mother  a  sleeping  potlun.  **  It  will  do  her  no  harm.**  But  the  risk .'— aflectkw  givrs 
the  wisdom  of  the  ter(»cnt  where  thero  would  else  be  but  the  simplicity  of  the  dore.  A 
true  Knglishman  would  have  fell  that  such  an  act,  so  bold  and  undaughterty,  blighted  at 
once  the  lily  fluwer,  making  it  **  put  on  darkness*'  and  ^*  ftJI  into  the  portion  of  weeds  aad 
out-worn  faces.**  In  Mr.  Lloyd*8  youthful  drama  even  the  dissipated  Marchlooeae,  who 
tempts  and  yields  to  temptstion,  is  made  to  play  a  noble  part  in  the  end,  won  back  frfss 
sin  by  gi>nerous  f«*ellng  and  strong  s<*nse:  and  the  description  of  Julia  Villetieuw*s 
tender  care  of  her  mother  Is  so  characteristic  of  the  author,  that  I  can  nut  help  quoting 
part  of  it  here,  though  It  Is  not  among  the  powerful  ports  of  the  play. 

De»crihing  how  her  agt^l  pArent*s  extn*me  Infirmity  rendered  her  incapable,  wishoa 
a  sncrifloe,  of  leaving  the  small  dwelling  to  which  nhe  hml  been  accustomed,  and  how 
Ihia  had  prevented  her  even  fnim  hinting  her  lover's  proposal  for  their  union,  Julia  t 

«*  Though  blind 
Phe  loved  this  little  spot    A  happy  wife 
There  lived  she  with  her  lord,    it  was  a  home 
In  which  an  only  brother,  long  since  dead, 
And  I,  were  educated :  'twas  to  her 
As  the  whole  world.    Its  scanty  garden  plot. 
The  hum  of  bees  hived  there,  which  still  she  I 
tin  a  warm  sunimcr*s  dny,  the  scent  of  flowen. 
The  honey-suckle  which  trailed  rounti  its  porch, 
Its  orchard,  Held,  and  trees,  her  universie  !^ 
I  knew  she  coukl  not  long  he  spannl  to  mo. 
Her  sulTorlng^,  when  nliKVinted  bi>sl. 
Wore  nioi*t  acute  :  and  I  could  best  p«*rform 
That  sncred  la^k.    I  wlsihud  to  lengthen  oul^^ 
Hy  cons«'criiling  to  her  vwry  nionieul,-- 
Her  being  to  myself !  Ate.** 

•^Oiukl  Heave  her  T-- 
I  might  have  seen  her,— such  was  D^Ormond'b  pIsa 
Each  day.    But  who  her  evening  hours  could  cheer t 
Her  long  and  solitary  evening  hours  t^ 
Talk  her,  or  haply  sing  her,  to  her  sleep  f 
Read  to  herf    timooth  her  pillow  ?    Ijastly  maka 
Morning  seem  morning  with  a  daughter*a  weleooM  T 
For  niornlns's  light  tw*vr  \\n\{w\  her  eyes  I— 
Well  t   I  ntfuMHl  to  quit  her  t    h*i»rmond  grew 
AbiM*nl,  n«M*rvtHl,  nny  splenetic  and  |Mttulantl 
lie  lea  the  rro\lnr(i,  nor  has  huonce  sent 
A  kind  Inquiry  fo  t*  alleviate 
Ilia  heavy  absence." 

BtHt$U  H  Italian  in  form,  as  much  as  Wieland's  f)ftrr«a,  but  the  spirit  la  that  ^  %m 
I  Charles  Uoyd ;  it  contains  the  same  vivid  deecripUont  of  i 
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IM  Mme  refleeUve  difpliiy  of  the  lover's  pMsion,  the  nme  Mntlmeiita  of  deep  domeHlt 
tendomen,  ntterod  as  (torn  the  heart  and  ^\\h  a  special  air  of  reality,  as  TA«  Duke  D*Or» 
mond  anU'tho  author^  productions  in  general.  Ihe  yersiflcation  is  rather  better  than 
ihttl  of  Ills  earlier  poeroa,  but  the  want  of  ease  and  harmony  in  the  flow  of  the  Terse  Is  a 
prevailing  defect  in  Mr.  LIoyd*8  poetry,  and  oHon  makes  it  appear  prosaic,  even  where 
the  thought  la  n^t  so. 

Tills  pathetic  sonnet  Is  one  of  a  very  interesting  set.  on  the  death  of  PrisdllA  FanD«v 
tbd  autbor*s  matiTnal  grandmother,  included  in  the  Joint  volume : 

**  Oh,  She  was  almost  speechless !  nor  could  hold 
Awalcening  convcmo  with  me!  (I  thall  bless 
No  more  the  modulnted  tendernei'S 

Of  ihfit  deiir  voice !)    Alas  *twaM  nhnuik  and  culd 

Her  hoiior'd  face!  yet,  when  I  souglit  to  S(ie»k, 
TlirouKh  hur  half-oiM'uM  eyi'luls  Sliu  did  wimI 
Fiilnt  looks  that  kiiUI,  *'  1  wouM  Im;  yet  thy  friend  I** 

Aim!  (O  my  cliok*d  brcant!)  eVii  on  that  Hhruiik  cheek 

I  Niw  oriu  nlow  Kmr  roll !  my  hand  Shu  tiMik, 
riiicing  It  on  her  h«*nrt— i  heard  her  sigh 
•*  TIs  tiHi,  too  much  I''    Twos  lA»ve'i»  lust  agony ! 

I  tore  me  from  ller !    Twaa  her  lAte>t  look, 

Her  lnto»t  accents^O  my  heart,  retain 

That  look,  those  accents,  till  we  meet  ag:iin  !**— ^  (X 


CHAPTER   IV. 

(Ffom  Mr.  Wordsworth*s Stanzas,  written  In  my Pocketoopy  of  TboiMOii**  GB<tf#  ^ 

»  With  hiro  there  oAen  walked  In  friendly  | 
Or  lay  upttn  the  moss  by  brook  or  troe, 
A  noticeable  Man  with  large  gray  eyes. 
And  a  pale  face  that  si^med  undoubtedly 
As  If  a  blooming  face  It  ought  to  be  ; 
Heavy  his  lowOiung  lip  did  o(l  appear, 
Oeprest  by  weight  of  mutiing  I'liantafiy ; 
Profound  his  forehead  waM,  though  not  i 
Yet  some  did  think  that  ho  had  little  business  hen  t 

^t^wcet  heaven  forefend!  his  was  a  lawful  right: 

Noiity  he  wns,  and  gamesome  as  a  lioy  ; 

His  limlM  %vould  tonii  alnjut  him  with  delight, 

Like  bnmches  when  strong  winds  ihe  trees  annoy. 

Nor  lacked  his  cnlmer  hours  device  or  toy 

To  banixh  llstleffsness  and  Irksome  care ; 

He  would  have  taught  you  how  you  might  employ 

Yourwlf ;  and  many  did  to  him  repair,— 
And  oertesnot  in  vain ;  ho  had  inventions  rare.** 

Fob  Josiah  Wade,  the  gentleman  to  ^vhom  the  letters,  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  tlie  last  cha[)tcr,  were  >vrittcn,  the  fine  portrait  of 
Mr.  Coleridge  by  Allston  (nearly  full  length,  in  oils),  was  painted  at 
Rome  in  1800,-1  believe  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  Mr,  Allston 
himself  spoke  of  it,  as  in  his  opinion  faithfully  representing  bis  friend^s 
features  and  expression,  such  as  they  coimnonly  appeared.    lib  conn 
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tenanoe,  he  added^  in  his  higli  poetic  mood,  was  quite  lejond  the 
painter^d  art:  ^Mt  was  indeed  gpirit  fnade  vuible.^ 

Mr.  Colcridgo  was  tliirty-thrce  years  old  when  this  portrait  was 
painted,  bnt  it  would  be  taken  for  that  of  a  man  of  forty.    The  yoQth* 
ful,  even  boyisli  look,  wliich  the  original  retained  for  some  yean  after 
boyhood,  must  rather  suddenly  have  given  place,  to  a  premature  ap- 
I)earance,  first  of  middle-agedness,  then  of  old  age,  at  least  in  his  gen- 
eral aspect,  though  in  some  points  of  personal  appearance, — ^lils  fair 
smooth  skin  and  ^^  large  gray  eyes,'  ^' at  once  the  clearest  and  the 
derpcst'* — so  a  friend  lately  described  them  to  me, — "tliat  I  ever 
saw,''  he  grew  not  old  to  the  luMt.    Serjeant  Talfourd  thus  speaka  of 
what  ho  WHS  at  three  or  four  and  forty.    "Lamb  used  to  say  tliathe 
was  inferior  to  what  ho  had  been  in  his  youth;  but  I  can  scarcely 
believe  it;  at  least  there  la  nothing  in  his  early  writing  which  gi%-ea 
any  idea  of  the  richness  of  his  mind  so  lavishly  i)oured  out  at  this 
time  in  his  happiest  moods.    Although  he  looked  much  older  than  he 
was,  his  hair  being  silvered  all  over,  and  his  person  tending  to  cor- 
pulency,  there  was  about  him  no  trace  of  bodily  sickness  or  mental 
decay,  but  rather  an  air  of  voluptuous  repose.    His  benignity  of  man* 
ner  placed  his  auditors  entirely  at  their  ease;  and  inclined  them  to 
lii>ten  delighted  to* the  sweet  low  tone  in  which  he  began  to  discourse 
on  some  high  theme.    At  first  his  tones  were  conversational:  he 
seemed  to  dally  with  the  shallows  of  the  subject  and  with  fantastic 
images  which  bordered  it :  but  gradually  the  thought  grew  deeper, 
and  the  voice  deepened   with  tlie  thought;    the  stream  gathering 
strength,  seemed  to  bear  along  with  it  all  things  which  op]K)scd  its 
progress,  and  blended  them  with  its  current;  and  stretching  away 
among  regions  tinted  with  ethereal  colors,  was  lost  at  airy  distance 
in  the  horizon  of  fancy.    Coleridge  was  sometimes  induced  to  repeat 
portions  of  Christahel^  then  enshrined  in  manuscript  from  eyee  pro* 
fane,  and  gave  a  bewitching  effect  to  its  wizard  lines.    But  rooro  pe« 
culiar  in  its  beauty  than  this  was  his  recitation  of  Kubla  Khan.    Aa 
be  repeated  the  passage — 

A  tlNtn^el  with  a  dulciroor 
In  a  vision  onco  I  saw : 

It  waa  an  Abyssinian  maid. 
And  on  her  dulcimer  she  played 
Singing  of  Mount  Abora ! 

his  voice  seemed  to  mount  and  melt  into  air,  as  the  images  grow  inoi« 
▼isionary,  and  the  suggested  associations  more  remote." 

Mr.  Dequincey  thus  describes  him  at  thirty*four,  in  the  suaimer 
season  of  1807,  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  date  of  Mr.  AllstonV 
portrait, 

^^  I  had  received  directions  for  finding  out  the  house  where  Oola> 
ridge  was  visiting ;  and  in  riding  down  a  main  street  of  Bridgewater« 
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I  noticed  a  gateway  correspoDding  to  the  description  i^yen  tne. 
Under  this  was  standing,  and  gazing  about  him,  a  man  whom  I  shall 
describe.  In  height  he  might  seem  to  be  above  five  feet  eight  (he 
was  in  reality  about  an  inch  and  a  half  taller,  but  hb  figure  was  of 
an  order  which  drowns  the  height) ;  his  person  was  broad  and  f\ill, 
and  tended  even  to  corpulence :  his  complezfon  was  fair,  though  not 
wliat  painters  technically  style  fair,  because  it  was  associated  with 
black  hair :  his  eyes  were  large  and  sotit  in  their  expression :  and  it 
was  from  the  peculiar  appearance  of  haze  or  dreaminess,  which  mixed 
with  their  light,  that  I  recognized  my  object.  This  was  Coleridge.  I 
examined  him  steadfastly  for  a  minute  or  more:  and  it  struck  me 
that  he  saw  neither  myself  nor  any  other  object  in  the  street.  He 
was  in  a  deep  reverie,  for  I  had  dismounted,  made  two  or  three  tri- 
fiing  arrangements  at  an  inn  door,  and  advanced  close  to  him,  before 
he  had  apparently  become  conscious  of  my  presence.  The  sound  of 
my  voice,  announcing  my  own  name,  first  awoke  him ;  he  started, 
and  for  a  moment,  seemed  at  a  loss  to  understand  my  purpose  or  his 
own  situation ;  for  he  rei)eated  rapidly  a  number  of  words  which  had 
no  relation  to  eiXhcr  of  us.  Tiiere  was  no  mauvaise  honte  in  his  man- 
ner, but  simple  peri>lexity,  and  an  apparent  difficulty  in  recovering 
his  position  among  daylight  realities.  This  little  scene  over,  he  re* 
ceived  me  with  a  kindness  of  manner  so  marked  that  it  might  be 
called  gracious. 

^^  Coleridge  led  me  to  a  drawing-room  and  rang  the  bell  for  refresh- 
ments, and  omitted  no  point  of  a  courteous  reception.  lie  told  me 
that  there  would  be  a  very  large  dinner-party  on  that  day,  which 
perhaps  might  be  disagreeable  to  a  perfect  stranger ;  but,  if  not,  ho 
could  assure  me  of  a  most  hospitable  welcome  from  the  family.  I 
was  too  anxious  to  see  him,  under  all  aspects,  to  think  of  declining 
this  invitation.  And  these  little  points  of  business  being  settled, 
Coleridge,  like  some  great  river,  the  Orellana,  or  the  St.  Lawrence, 
that  had  been  checked  and  fretted  by  rocks  or  thwarting  islands,  and 
suddenly  recovers  its  volume  of  waters,  and  its  mighty  music,  swept, 
at  once,  as  if  returning  to  his  natural  business,  into  a  continuous  strain 
of  eloquent  dissertation,  certainly  the  most  novel,  the  most  finely 
illustrated,  and  traversing  the  most  spacious  fields  of  thought,  by  tran- 
sitions, the  most  just  and  logical,  that  it  was  possible  to  conceive.'* 

I  will  now  present  him  as  he  appeared  to  TVilliam  Ilazlitt  in  the 
February  of  1798,  when  he  was  little  more  than  five-and-twenty ;  and 
this  brin^  him  back  to  the  period  of  his  life  at  which  the  present 
Memoir  concludes. 

"  It  was  in  January,  1708,  that  I  rose  one  morning  before  daylight, 
to  walk  ten  miles  in  the  mud,  to  hear  this  celebrated  person  preach. 
Never,  the  longest  day  I  have  to  live,  shall  I  have  such  another  walk 
18  this  cold,  raw,  comfortless  one,  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1798 
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Ily  ade$  impresnoiu  que  ni  le  tempi  ni  lee  eireanetaneei  peutent  rf' 
facer.  JDusse-je  vitre  dee  eiielee  enttere^  le  doux  tempi  de  majewum 
ne  pent  renaitre  pour  moi^  ni  e^effacer  jamaie  dam  ma  mimoin. 
When  I  got  there,  the  organ  was  playing  the  hundredth  psalm,  and 
when  it  was  done,  Mr.  Coleridge  rose  and  gave  ont  his  text.  ^  H« 
departed  again  into  a  mountain  himulf  alone?  As  be  gave  oat  tfaii 
text  his  voice  ^  rose  like  a  stream  of  rich  distilled  peribmes  ;*  and  when 
he  came  to  the  two  last  words,  which  he  pronounced  loud,  deep,  and 
distinct,  it  seemed  to  me,  who  was  then  young,  as  if  the  sounds  had 
echoed  from  the  bottom  of  the  human  heart,  and  as  If  that  prayer 
might  have  floated  in  solemn  silence  through  the  universe.  The  idea 
of  St.  John  came  into  my  mind,  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  who 
had  his  loins  girt  about,  and  whose  food  was  locusts  and  wild  honey. 
The  ])reacher  then  hinchcd  into  his  subject,  like  an  eagle  dallytng 
with  the  wind.  The  sermon  was  upon  peace  and  war — ^upon  church 
and  state — not  their  alliance,  but  their  separation — on  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  not  as  the  same,  hat  as  op- 
posed to  one  another.  He  talked  of  those  who  had  inscribed  the 
cross  of  Christ  on  banners  dripping  with  human  gore.  He  made  a 
poetical  and  pastoral  excursion, — ^and  to  show  the  fatal  effects  of  war, 
drew  a  striking  contrast  between  the  simple  shepherd  boy,  driving 
his  team  afield,  or  sitting  under  the  hawthorn,  piping  to  his  flock,  as 
though  ho  should  never  be  old,  and  the  same  poor  ooontrj  lad, 
crimped,  kidnapped,  brought  into  town,  made  drunk  at  an  alehoo^e, 
turned  into  a  wretched  drummer-boy,  with  his  hair  sticking  on  end 
with  powder  and  pomatum,  a  long  cue  at  his  back,  and  tricked  oat 
in  the  finery  of  the  profession  of  blood. 


**  *  Such  were  the  notes  our  once  loved  poet  i 

and  for  myself,  I  could  not  have  been  more  delighted  if  I  had  beard 
the  music  of  the  spheres.  Poetry  and  Philosophy  had  met  together, 
Truth  and  Genius  had  embraced,  under  the  eye  and  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  Religion.  This  was  even  beyond  my  hopes.  I  retamed 
homo  well  satisfied.  The  sun  that  was  still  laboring  pale  and  wan 
through  the  sky,  obscured  by  thick  mists,  seemed  an  emblem  of  the 
good  eavee;  and  the  cold  dank  drops  of  dew,  that  hung  half  melted 
on  the  beard  of  the  thistle,  had  something  genial  and  refieshing  in 
tlieni.^ 

A  glowlns  dawn  was  his,  but  noon*8  fuU  blaze 

or  perfect  day  no*er  fllPd  bis  heaven  wilb  radiance. 

Scarce  wore  the  flowVeta  on  their  stems  upraised 

When  sudden  shadows  cast  an  evening  gloom 

O'er  those  bright  skies  t— yet  sUll  those  sliles  were  lov«ljr  | 

The  roses  of  tho  mom  yet  lingered  there 

When  stars  began  to  peep,— nor  yet  exhaled, 

Fresh  dew-drops  glittered  near  the  gluw-woriii^s  lampi 

And  many  a  snatch  of  lark-like  mt* Imly 

Birds  of  the  shade  Iriilod  forth  *mid  plaintive  warhUnc, 
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CHAPTER  V. 

**  LearnlnflT,  power,  and  time, 
(Too  mach  of  all)  thus  watting  in  yaiii  war 
or  fervid  colloquy.    Siekne»»j  Ui»  trut^ 
fVkole  feart  of  weary  day  By  htaifgtd  kirn  ct09$f 
Keen  to  tk§  /t^Uo  and  inleto  of  his  life  ! 
Bat  it  is  true,  no  less,  that  slronuous,  flrm. 
And  wiih  a  natural  gludness,  ho  maintained 
The  cilndfl  unconquured,  nnd  In  Joy 
Was  strong  to  follow  the  delightful  Muae.^ 

With  the  let(;cr  of  November  5,  'wliich  concludes  Chapter  iU.  tbf 
biographical  sketch  left  by  Mr.  Coicridge^s  lute  Editor  comes  to  an 
end,  and  at  the  present  time  I  can  carry  it  no  further  than  to  add,  that 
in  January,  1798,  my  Fatlicr  removed  witli  his  wife  and  child,  tlie 
latter  then  four  months  old,  to  a  cottage  at  Stowey,  which  was  his 
home  for  three  years ;  that  from  that  home,  in  company  with  Mr. 
and  Miss  Wordsworth,  he  went,  in  September,  1798,  to  Germany,  and 
tliat  ho  spent  fourteen  months  in  that  country,  during  which  period 
the  letters  called  Satyrane's  were  written.  ,  llere,  however,  at  tlie 
end  of  this  brief  personal  record,  I  may  best  introduce  the-  remarks 
which  have  been  made,  and  details  wliich  liave  been  given,  respect- 
ing Mr.  Coleridge's  services  to  The  Morning  Post  and  T/ie  Courier^ 
bpokeiL  of  by  liim  in  Cliaip.  x.  Tliat  representation  lias  been 
excei)ted  against  by  Mr.  Stuart,  wJio  was  Editor  of  the  former  Paper 
when  my  Father  wrote  for  it,  and  half  proprietor  of  the  other.  Tlie 
view  which  ho  takes  of  the  case  he  has  already  made  public  ;*  he 
neeins  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  language  used  by  Mr.  Coleridge  in 
this  work  is  calculated  to  give  an  impression  of  the  amount  of  his 
•ictu.il  performances  on  behalf  of  those  papers  beyond  what  the 
iacts  warrant ;  I  have  not  thouglit  it  necessary  or  proper  to  witli- 
iiraw  that  portion  of  Chapter  x.  of  which  ho  complains,  nor  do  I 
see  that  it  must  necessarily  bear  a  construction  at  variance  with 
bis  own  statements :  but  neither  would  I  republish  it  without  giving 
Mr.  Stuarfs  account  of  matters  to  which  it  refers,  extracted  from 
letters  written  by  him  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  late  Editor.  Ho  writes  as 
follows  from  Wykham  Park,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1835. 

**In  August,  1795,  I  began  to  conduct  The  Morning  Post^  the  sale 
of  which  was  so  low,  only  350  per  day,  that  a  gentleman  at  that  time 
made  a  bet  with  uia  that  the  Paper  was  actually  extinct. 

^^  At  Christmas,  1797,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Mackintosh, 

*  In  articles  on  Mr,  C^eridge^  the  Pott,  and  his  Kowapapor  writings^  ^-c,  In  tlM  Oem 

9Umam*»  Magazine  of  May,  June,  July,  August,  of  1838. 
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Ooleridge  tent  mo  seyeral  pieces  of  poetry ;  np  to  the  time  of  his 
going  to  Oeri;!an7,  about  12  pieces.*  Prose  writing  I  never  ezpecte<1 
from  him  at  that  time.    He  went  to  Gremiany  in  the  summer  of  1798. 

*^  Ho  returned,  I  believe,  about  the  end  of  1799,t  and  proposed  to 
me  to  come  to  London  to  reside  near  me,  and  write  daily  for  tlie 
paper.  I  took  lodgings  for  him  in  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  l%e 
Morning  Po$t  then  selling  2,000  daily.  Coleridge  wrote  some  tli]Dg% 
particularly,  I  remember,  Comments  on  Lord  Grenville^s  reply  to 
Bonaparte^s  Overtures  of  Peace,  in  January,  1800.  But  he  totally 
failed  in  tho  plan  he  proposed  of  writing  daily  on  tlie  daily  occur- 
rences." 

Mr.  Stuart  then  gives  throe  short  letters  of  Mr.  0.*s,  showing  how 
often  lie  was  ill  and  incapable  of  writing  for  tlie  jm|>er,  and  the  be« 
giriningof  a  long  one,  dated  Greta  Hall,  Keswick,  19tli  July,  1800,  in 
which  lie  promises  a  second  part  of  Pitt  and  Bonajmrte,  but  speaks 
of  it  as  uncertain  whether  or  no  he  should  be  able  to  continno  any 
regular  si>ecies  of  employment  for  Mr.  S.'s  paper. 

After  noting  that  Mr.  C.  left  London  at  the  end  of  his  first  half- 
yearns  engagement,  Mr.  S.  brings  forward  more  letters,  contiuning  ex* 
cuses  on  account  of  illness,  but  promising  a  number  of  essays :  two 
on  the  war,  as  respecting  agriculture ;  one  on  the  raising  of  rents ; 
one  on  the  riots  (corn  riots  in  1800);  and  one  on  the  countenance  by 
Government  of  calumnies  on  tho  King ; — promising  also  a  second  part 
of  Pitt  and  Bonaparte,  wliich  Mr.  S.  supposes  he  was  constantly  dan* 
ning  for,  the  Character  of  Pitt,  published  in  The  M.  P.  early  in  1800, 
having  made  a  great  sensation ;  proposing  a  letter  to  Sir  F.  Burdett 
on  solitary  imprisonment,  and  that  all  these  should  be  published  in 
pamphlets,  after  they  had  been  divided  into  .pieces,  and  published  in 
tho  M.  P.,  he  doubting  whether  they  were  of  value  for  a  newspaper. 
Some  of  these  essays  appear  to  have  been  sent ;  it  is  not  specified 
which  or  how  many. 

"Early  in  1807,"  Mr.  S.  says,  "I  was  confined  by  a  violent  fever. 
Several  weeks  I  was  delirious,  and  to  my  astonishment,  when  I  re- 
covered, Pitt  was  out  of  place,  and  Ilorno  Tooke  In  Parliament.  T 
did  not  resume  tho  conduct  of  tho  Paper  till  the  spring.  The  "^apei 
sufiored  loss." 

The  next  letter,  dated  May,  1801,  Keswick,  speaks  of  ill  health,  and 
"tho  habits  of  irresolution  wliich  are  its  worst  consequences,"  forbid* 
ding  him  to  rely  on  himself.  Mr.  S.  had  solicited  him  to  write,  and 
oflered  terms,  and  it  appears  that  he  did  form  a  new  engagement  for 


•  *«  Short  plecM,**  Mr.  Stuart  calls  Ihem  in  the  GentV.  Mag.  But 
fVanef,  on  mlts,  vhlch  waa  flrat  published  In  the  M.  P.  in  the  beginning  of  1790,  nad  r» 
published  in  the  same  Paper  some  years  anenrards,  and  must  have  helped  to  glv9 11  • 
deepnl  poetical  repuUtion,  I  think. 

t  Not.  «7, 1799. 
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the  Paper  about  that  time.  In  a  letter  of  Sept.  1801,  he  says,  *'  I  am 
not  BO  blinded  by  authorship  as  to  believe  that  what  I  have  done  is 
at  all  adequate  to  the  money  I  have  received."  Mr,  Stnart  then  pro- 
duces a  letter  with  the  postmark  Bridgowater,  of  Jan.  19,  1802. 
These  letters  show,  ho  says,  that  in  July  and  October  1800,  in  May 
1801,  on  the  80th  of  September  1801,  Coleridge  was  at  Keswick,  that 
in  January  1802,  he  was  at  Stowey,  that  he  could  not  therefore  have 
materially  contributed  to  the  success  of  The  Morning  Past.  "  In  this 
last  year,"  says  Mr.  Stuart,  "  his  Letters  to  Judge  Fletcher,  and  on 
Mr.  Fox,  at  Paris,  were  published."  The  former  were  not  published 
till  1814.  The  six  letters  appeared  in  The  Courier  on  Sept.  20th, 
29th,  Oct.  21st,  Nov.  2d,  Dec.  3d,  Cth,  9th  and  10th.  The  latter  ap- 
I)eared  on  the  4th  and  9th  of  Nov.  1802.  Mr.  Stuart  speaks  of  it  as 
a  mistake  in  those  who  have  supposed  that  the  coolness  of  Fox  to  Sir 
Jatnes  Mackintosh  was  occasioned  by  his  ascribing  this  "violent 
pJiilippic,"  as  Lamb  called  it,  to  him  (Sir  James).  "  On  those  to 
Judge  Fletcher,"  ho  says,  "  and  many  other  such  essays,  as  being 
rather  fit  for  pamphlets  than  newspapers,  I  did  not  set  much  value. 
On  this  subject  hear  Coleridge  himself  in  a  letter  dated  June  4th, 
1811,  when  ho  was  engaged  with  Mr.  Street.  "Freshness  of  eflect 
belongs  to  a  newspaper  and  distinguishes  it  from  a  literary  book :  the 
former  being  tlio  Zenith  and  the  latter  tJio  Nadir,  with  a  number  of 
intermediate  degrees,  occupied  by  pamphlets,  magazines,  reviews, 
&c.  Besides,  in  a  daily  paper,  with  advertisements  proportioned  to 
its  large  sale,  what  is  deferred  must  four  times  in  five  be  extinguished. 
A  newspaper  is  a  market  for  flowers  and  vegetables,  rather  than  a 
granary  or  conservatory;  and  the  drawer  of  its  Editor  a  common  bu- 
rial ground,  not  a  catacomb  for  embalmed  mummies,  in  which  the  de- 
funct are  preserved  to  serve  in  after-times  as  medicines  for  the  living." 
Tliis  freshness  of  effect  Coleridge  scarcely  ever  gave  to  either  The 
Morning  Post  or  The  Courier,  He  was  occasionally  in  London 
during  my  time,  in  The  Morning  Post  it  is  true,  but  he  never  gave 
the  daily  bread,  lie  was  mostly  at  Keswick.  *  ♦  *  ♦  A  few 
months  in  1800,  and  a  few  weeks  in  1802,  that  was  all  the  time  he 
ever  wasted  on  The  Morning  Post^  and  as  for  The  Courier ^  it  ac- 
cepted his  proffered  services  as  a  favor  done  to  him,"  &c. 

After  speaking  again  of  the  former  pai>er,  he  says,  "  I  could  give 
many  more  reasons  for  its  rise  than  those  I  gave  in  my  former  letter, 
and  among  others  I  would  include  Coleridge's  occasional  M'ritings, 
tliough  to  them  I  would  not  set  down  more  than  one  hundredth  part 
of  the  cause  of  success,  much  as  I  esteemed  his  writings  and  much  aa 
I  would  have  gi%'en  for  a  regular  daily  assistance  by  him.  But  he 
never  wrote  a  thing  I  requested,  and,  I  think  I  may  add,  he  never 
wrote  a  thing  I  expected.  In  proof  of  this  he  promised  me  at  my  , 
earnest  and  endless  request,  the  character  of  Bonaparte,  wliich  k< 
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himBolf,  at  first  of  his  own  mere  motiODf  had  promised;  hv  promiMd 
it  letter  after  letter,  year  after  year,  for  ten  years  (last  for  The  Caurier\ 
yet  never  wrote  it.  Could  Coleridge  and  I  place  onrsdves  thirty- 
eight  years  back,  and  he  be  so  far  a  man  of  business  as  to  write  three 
or  four  hours  a  day,  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  pay  for  his  assist- 
ance. I  would  take  liim  into  partnership,^^  (which,  I  think,  my  Father 
would  have  declined,)  ^^  and  I  would  enable  him  to  make  a  large  for- 
tune. To  write  the  leading  paragraph  of  a  newspaper  I  would  prefer 
him  to  Mackintosh,  Burke,  or  any  man  I  ever  heard  of.  His  obser- 
vations not  only  were  confirmed  by  good  sense,  but  displayed  exten- 
sive knowledge,  deep  thought  and  well-grounded  foresight;  they  were 
so  brilliantly  ornamented,  so  classicaily  delightfuL  They  were  the 
writings  of  a  scholar,  a  gentleman  and  a  statesman,  without  personal 
sarcasm  or  illiberality  of  any  kind.  But  when  Coleridge  wrote  in  his 
study  without  being  pressed,  he  wandered  and  lost  himself.  He 
should  always  have  liad  the  printer^s  devil  at  his  elbow  with  ^  Sir,  the 
printers  want  copy.' 

*^  So  far  then  with  regard  to  The  Morning  Paat^  which  I  finally  left 
in  August,  1803.  Throughout  the  last  year,  during  my  most  rapic' 
success,  Coleridge  did  not,  I  believe,  write  a  line  for  me.  Seven 
months  afterwards  I  find  Coleridge  at  Portsmouth,  on  his  way  to 
Malta."  Mr.  Stuart  proceeds  to  state  that  Mr.  C.  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  the  summer  of  1806,  that  in  1807  he  was  engaged  with  his 
Play  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  early  in  1808  gave  his  lectures  At  the 
Royal  Institution,  at  the  end  of  that  year  began  his  plan  of  The  JPriend^ 
which  took  him  up  till  towards  the  end  of  1809 — in  1811  proposed 
to  write  for  The  Courier  on  a  salary.  Mr.  Stuart  mentions  that  the 
Essays  on  the  Spaniards  were  sent  in  the  end  of  1809  by  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge, as  some  return  for  sums  he  had  expended  on  his  accouDt,  not 
on  his  (Mr.  Stuart's)  solicitation.  IIo  says  that  Mr.  C.  wrote  Id  Th^ 
Courier  for  his  own  convenience,  his  other  literary  projects  having 
failed,  and  that  ho  wrote  for  it  against  tiie  will  of  Mr.  Street^  the  Edi- 
tor, who,  in  accepting  his  services,  only  yielded  to  his  (Mr.  S.V)  sug- 
gestion. *•  The  Courier ^'^  he  says,  "required  no  assistance.  It  wa^, 
and  had  long  been,  the  evening  paper  of  the  highest  circulation,^*  In 
another  letter,  dated  7th  September,  1835,  he  speaks  thus :  ^  The 
Courier  indeed  sold  8000  daily  for  some  years,  but  wlien  Street  and  I 
purchased  it  at  a  gi>od  price  in  June,  1799,  it  sold  nearly  2000,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  soiling  more.  It  w:i8  the  apostasy  of  IHe  Swk 
ir.  1808,  Street's  good  mauagomont,  its  early  intelligence,  and  the  im- 
portance of  public  events,  that  raised  The  Courier^  In  tho  sanM 
letter  ho  says,  ^^  Could  Coleridge  have  written  tho  leading  paragraph 
daily  his  services  would  have  been  invaluable,  but  an  occasional  essaj 
or  two  could  produce  little  effect.  It  was  early  and  amplo  accoonti 
of  domestic  occurrences,  as  Trials,  Executions,  &c.,  &c.,  ezdn^velj 
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early  Irish  news ;  the  earliest  French  news ;  full  Ptriiamcntary  Do* 
Dates;  Corn  Riots  in  1800;  Procession  proclaiming  Peace;  the  attack 
on  the  King  hy  Hatfield  at  the  Theatre ;  the  arrest  of  Arthur  O'Con- 
nor, respecting  which  I  was  examined  at  the  Privy  Council :  it  was 
the  earliest  and  fullest  accounts  of  such  things  as  these,  while  the 
other  papers  were  negligent,  that  raised  JJie  Morning  Post  from  350, 
when  I  took  it  in  August,  1795,  to  4500,  when  I  sold  it  in  August, 
1803,  and  then  no  other  daily  morning  paper  sold  ahove  8000.  It 
was  unremitting  attention  and  success  in  giving  the  hest  and  earliest 
accounts  of  occurrences  that  mndc  The  Morning  Post^  and  not  the 
writings  of  any  one,  though  good  writing  is  always  an  important  fea- 
ture. I  have  known  tlio  Paper  served  more  by  a  minute,  picturesque, 
lively  account  of  the  ascension  of  a  balloon  tlian  ever  it  was  by  any 
piece  of  writing.  There  is  a  great  difference  among  newspapers  in 
this  respect.  Most  of  the  Sunday  Papers,  calling  themselves  iVW««pa- 
pers,  have  no  news,  only  political  essays,  which  are  read  by  the  work- 
ing-classes, and  which  in  those  papers  produce  astonishing  success.** 
In  other  letters  he  says :  "Tlio  rei)Utation  of  the  writings  of  any  man, 
the  mere  reputation  of  them,  would  not  serve,  or  in  tJie  very  slight- 
est degree  serve,  any  daily  newspaper."  "Mackintosh's  reputation 
as  a  political  writer  was  then  much  higher  than  that  of  Coleridge, 
and  he  was  my  brother-in-law,  known  to  have  written  for  the  Paper, 
especially  during  one  year  (1795-C),  and  to  bo  on  good  terms  with 
me,  yet.  I  must  confess  that  even  to  the  reputation  of  his  writing  for 
the  Paper  I  never  ascribed  any  part  of  its  success," 

It  does  not  appear  from  Mr.  Stuart  Iiow  many  essays  in  all  Mr. 
Coleridge  contributed  to  the  Morning  Post  and  the  Courier.  Mr, 
C.  Iiimsclf  mentions  several  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  this  work. 
AH  these  have  been  copied,  and  will  bo  republished  hereafter.  I 
happen  to  possess  also  his  contributions  to  The  Courier  in  1811. 
They  are  numerous,  though  not  daily ;  if  what  I  have  form  the  com- 
plete set  for  that  year,  which  I  have  now  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
The  Critique  on  liertram  first  appeared  in  that  Paper,  I  believe  io 
1816.  Mr.  Stuart  admits  that  some  of  the  poems  published  by  Mr, 
C.  in  The  Morning  Post  before  liis  going  to  Germany  made  a  "great 
impression:"  that  on  Mr.  C.'s  proposing  "personally  on  the  spot  and 
by  daily  exertion  to  assist  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  Paper,"  he 
"  grasped  at  the  engagement,"  and  "  no  donbt  solicited"  liim  "  in  the 
most  earnest  manner  to  enter  upon  it;"  that  his  "  writings  produced 
a  greater  effect  in  The  Morning  Post  than  any  others."  In  his  letter 
of  September  10,  1835,  Mr.  S.  says,  "The  most  remarkable  things! 
Coleridge  publi>*hed  in  The  Mornitig  Post  were  The  DrriPi  Thottghts 
and  the  Character  of  Pitt,  Kaoh  of  these  made  a  sensation,  which 
any  writings  unconnected  with  the  news  of  the  day  rarely  did." 
Klscwhore  lie  says,  "Several  hundred  sheeta  extra  were  sold  by  tliem% 
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and  the  paper  was  in  demand  for  days  and  weeks  afterwards.  Ck>le» 
ridge  promised  a  pair  of  portraHs,  Pitt  and  Bonaparte.  I  oonld  sot 
walk  a  Iiandred  yards  in  the  streets  hat  I  was  stopped  hy  inqniriesi 
*'  When  shall  we  have  Bonaparte  ?*  One  of  the  most  eager  of  these 
inquirers  was  Dr.  Moore,  author  of  Zelueo?^  In  the  letter  mentioned 
justahovehe  says,  '^At  one  time  Coleridge  engaged  to  write  daily  for 
The  Courier  on  tlie  news  of  the  day,  and  he  did  attend  very  regularly 
and  wrote ;  hut  as  it  was  in  the  spring,  when  the  Paper  was  over- 
whelmed with  dehates  and  advertisements  (and  Street  always  prb 
fcrring  news,  and  a  short  notice  of  it  in  a  leading  paragraph  to  any 
writing  however  hrilliant),  iittle  or  nothing  that  he  M-rote  was  insert- 
ed from  want  of  room.  Of  this  ho  repeatedly  complained  to  me, 
saying  that  ho  would  not  continue  to  receive  a  salary  without  render* 
ing  services.  I  answered,  ^  Wait  till  Parliament  is  up ;  we  shall  then 
have  ample  room,  and  shall  bo  obliged  to  3'ou  for  all  you  can  give  ns.* 
When  Parliament  rose  Coleridge  disappeared,  or  at  least  discontinued 
his  services." 

The  time  hero  spoken  of  was  in  June,  1811.  In  April  he  bad  pro 
posed  to  Mr.  Stuart  a  particular  plan  of  writing  for  The  Courier^  and 
on  May  5,  he  writes  to  that  gentleman,  that  he  had  stated  and  par- 
ticularized this  proposal  to  Mr.  Street,  and  ^*  found  a  full  and  in  all 
appearance  a  warm  assent."  Mr.  Street,  he  saj's, "  expressed  himself 
highly  pleased  both  at  the  thought  of  my  assistance  in  general,  and 
with  the  specific  plan  of  assistance.  There  was  no  doubt,  he  said, 
that  it  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  Paper." 

Mr.  Stuart  has  been  oiTonded  by  Mr.  Coleridge^s  saying  that  ho 
'^  employed  the  prime  and  manhood  of  his  intellect  in  these  labors,** 
namely  for  the  Papers;  that  they  *^ added  nothing  to  his  fortune  or 
reputation ;"  that  the  ^^  industry  of  the  week  supplied  the  necessities 
of  the  week."  This  he  has  considered  as  a  reproach  to  himself,  and 
an  unjust  one.  It  was  not — Mr.  Stuart  himself  saw  that  it  was  not*- 
so  intended ;  Mr.  Coleridge's  only  object  was  to  show  that  he  had  not 
altogether  suffered  his  talents  to  '*  rust  away  without  any  efficient 
exertion  for  his  own  good  or  that  of  his  foUow-creatures;"  that  ho  liad 
labored  more  than  would  appear  from  the  number  and  sizo  of  tlio 
books  he  had  produced,  and  in  whatever  ho  wrote  had  aimed  not 
merely  to  supply  his  own  temporal  wants,  but  to  benefit  his  readers 
by  bringing  high  principles  in  view.  "  For,  while  cabbage-stalks  rot 
in  dunghills,"  says  ho,  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Editor  of  The  MorniRg 
Pcoty  '*  I  will  never  write  what,  or  for  what,  I  do  not  think  right.  All 
tiiat  pnulonce  can  justify  is  not  to  write  what  at  certain  times  one  maj 
yti  tiiink,"  But  Mr.  Stuart  thought  that  the  Public  would  dmw  infer* 
encos  fn>m  Mr.  C's  language  ii\jurious  to  himself,  though  it  was  not 
nieant  of  him ;  and  hence  lie  gave  the  details  which  I  have  ttionght  It 
right  to  bring  forward.     I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Coleridge  had  an  fix-^ 
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flggerated  impression  of  the  amount  of  bin  labors  for  l%e  Jfomtng 
Post  and  The  Courier^  and  that  when  he  said  that  be  had  raised  the 
sale  of  the  former  from  a  low  number  to  7000  daily,  he  mistook  the 
sale  of  the  latter,  which,  Mr.  Stuart  admits,  may  have  been  7000  per 
day  in  1811,  when  ho  wrote  for  it  constantly,  with  that  of  The  Monir- 
ing  Post^  which  never  sold  above  4500.  Mr,  Stuart  says  truly,  "  Cole- 
ridge had  a  defective  memory,  from  want  of  interest  in  common 
things  ;^'  and  of  this  he  brings  forward  a  strong  instance.  I  think  my 
Father's  example  and  exFerienco  go  to  prove  that  Newspaper  reading 
must  ever  be  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  public  mind ;  hic^h  and  care- 
ful writing  for  the  daily  journal  will  never  answer :  who  could  furnish 
noble  views  and  a  rctinod  moral  commentary  on  public  events  and 
occurrences  every  day  of  the  week,  or  even  every  other  day,  and  ob- 
tain a  proportionate  recompense  ?  On  the  other  hand,  a  coarse  or 
low  sort  of  writing  on  the  important  subjects,  with  which  the  journal 
deals,  must  do  mischief.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  character  of  Mr. 
0/s  articles  was  such  as  he  has  described;,  he  would  naturally  be 
more  alive  to  marks  of  the  impression  made  by  what  ho  wrote  in  par- 
ticular than  any  one  else,  even  the  Editor ;  and  men  are  apt  to  judge 
of  their  labors  by  intensity  as  much  as  by  quantity.  lie  perhaps  ex- 
pended more  thought  on  some  of  those  essays,  of  which  Mr.  Street 
and  even  Mr,  Stuart  thought  lightly,  than  would  have  served  to  fur** 
oish  a  large  amount  of  ordinary  serviceable  matter.  Mr.  Stuart  ob^ 
Mrvcii,  ^*  lie  never  had  a  prime  and  manhood  of  intellect  in  the  sense 
in  whidh  he  speaks  of  it  in  the  Lit.  Biogiaphy,  lie  had  indeed  the 
great  mind,  the  great  powers,  but  he  could  not  use  them  for  the  presf 
with  regularity  and  vigor.*  lie  was  always  ill,"  This  may  have 
been  true ;  yet  it  was  during  what  ought  to  have  been  the  best  years 
of  his  life  that  he  wrote  for  the  Papers,  and  doubtless  what  he  did 
produce  helped  to  exhaust  his  scanty  stock  of  bodily  power,  and  to 
prevent  him  from  writing  as  many  books  as  he  might  have  done,  had 
circumstances  permitted  him  to  use  his  pen,  not  for  procuring  *^  the 
necessities  of  the  week,''  but  in  the  manner  most  congenial  to  his  own 
mind,  and  ultimately  most  useful  to  the  public.  ^^  Such  things  as 
The  Morning  Post  and  money,"  says  Mr.  S.,  in  the  Gentkman'^a  Maga^ 
iine^  "  never  settled  upon  his  mind."  I  believe  that  such  things  t/n- 
Httlcd  his  mind,  and  made  him,  as  the  lampooner  said,  with  a  some- 
what dilVcrent  allusfion,  ^^Lilvo  to  a  man  on  double  business  bound, 
who  both  LcglectH."  Tliis  was  a  trouble  to  himself  and  all  connected 
irith  him,  Le  del  iwum  tend  toujoura  les  liens  quHl  9ioti$  prodigue^ 
may  be  applied  to  my  poor  Father  emphatically, 

*  **  He  noTer  eoald  write  a  thing  that  was  immediately  required  of  him,*'  taya  Mr, 
8^  la  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  of  May,  1R38.  "  The  thought  of  compulsion  disarmed 
him.  I  could  name  other  able  literary  men  in  this  nnfortunate  plight**  One  of  th« 
aianj  grounds  of  argument  against  the  sole  pr^fganmi  of  litoraiure. 
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In  regard  to  the  remuneration  he  reoeiTed^  I  do  not  bring  forward 
Qke  partieulan  given  hj  Mr.  Stnart  of  his  liberal  dealings  with  Mr. 
Ooleridge^simpiy  because  the  rehearsal  of  them  would  be  tedioosi  and 
oould  answer  no  end.  Such  details  may  be  superseded  by  the  gen- 
eral declaration,  that  I  believe  my  Father  to  have  received  from  Mr. 
Stuart  far  more  than  the  market  value  of  his  contributions  to  the  Pa- 
lmers which  that  gentleman  was  concerned  in.  Mr.  Stnart  says  that 
he  ^^  paid  at  the  time  as  highly  as  such  writings  were  paid  for,"  and 
to  Mr.  Colcridgo^s  satisfaction,  which  my  Father^s  own  letters  cer- 
tainly testify ;  and  concludes  the  account  of  sums  advanced  by  him  to 
Mr.  C.,  when  he  was  not  writing  for  the  paper,  by  saying  that  ho  had 
*^  at  least  700/.  of  him  beside  many  acts  of  kindness.*'  A  considerable 
part  of  this  was  spent  on  stamps  and  paper  for  T^e  Friend;  two 
luindred  of  it  was  given  after  the  publication  of  the  Biographia 
Literaria. 

Mr.  Coleridge  expressed  his  esteem  for  Mr.  Stuart  and  sense  of  bij 
kindness  very  strongly  in  letters  to  himself,  but  not  more  strongly 
than  to  others.  He  speaks  of  him  in  a  letter  written  about  the  be* 
ginning  of  1809,  addressed  to  a  gentleman  of  the  Quaker  persnasion 
at  Leeds,  as  ^*  a  man  of  the  most  consummate  knowledge  of  the 
world,  managed  by  a  thorough  strong  and  sound  judgment,  and  ren* 
dered  innocuous  by  a  good  heart^* — ^as  a  *^  most  wise,  disinterested, 
kind,  and  constant  friend,"  In  a  letter  to  my  Mother,  written  on  his 
return  from  Malta,  he  says,  '^Stuart  is  a  friend,  and  a  friend  indeed.** 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  bring  forward  these  particulars — (I  and 
those  equally  concerned  with  myself) — ^not  only  out  of  a  regard  to 
truth  and  openness,  that  the  language  of  this  work  respecting  The 
Morning  Post  and  The  Courier  may  not  be  interpreted  in  any  way 
contrary  to  fact,  which,  I  think,  it  need  not  be ;  but  also  in  gratitude 
to  a  man.  who  was  serviceable  and  friendly  to  my  Father  during  many 
years  of  his  life ;  who  appreciated  his  merits  as  a  prose  writer  when 
they  were  not  generally  known  and  acknowledged ;  and  by  whose  aid 
his  principal  prose  work.  The  Friend^  was  brought  before  the  public 
I  do  not  complain  in  the  least  of  his  stating  the  facts  of  my  Father*s 
newspaper  writings ;  in  the  manner  in  which  this  was  done— as  was 
pointed  out  at  the  time — ^there  was  something  to  complain  of.  Let 
me  add  that  I  consider  his  representation  of  my  Father's  feelings  on 
certain  occasions  altogether  incredible,  and  deeply  regret  these  pieces 
of  bad  construing,  dictated  by  resentment,  ia  one  who  was  once  so 
ini.y  his  friend. 

My  Father  certainly  does  not  assert,  as  Mr.  Stnart  represents  him 
as  having  asserted  in  the  Literary  Biography^  that  he  ^^  made  the  for- 
tunes of  The  Morning  Post  and  The  Courier^  and  was  inadequately 
paid.*'  lie  speaks  of  his  writings  as  having  been  in  furtherance  of 
Gorernment.    I  have  no  doubt  lie  thought  that  they  were  serviceable 
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to  (Government  and  to  his  country,  and  that  while  they  brought  npo^ 
him  the  enmity  of  the  anti-ministerial  and  Bonapartean  party,  and 
every  possible  hindrance  to  his  literary  career  which  the  most  hostile 
and  contemptuons  criticism  of  a  leading  journal  could  effect,  they  were 
unrewarded  in  any  other  quarter.  There  was  truth  in  one  half  of 
Hazlitt's  sarcasm,  "  His  politics  turned— ftw<  not  to  account.'*^  "From 
Government^  or  the  friends  of  Government  I"  says  Mr.  Stuart,  "  Why 
Coleridge  was  attncking  Pitt  and  Lord  Grcnville  in  1800,  who  were 
at  the  heai  of  the  Government.  In  1801,  when  the  Addingtons  came 
into  power,  he  wrote  little  or  nothing  in  The  Morning  Post;  in  the 
autumn  of  1802,  he  wrote  one  or  two  able  essays  against  Bonaparte 
in  relation  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  ho  published  in  that  paper, 
at  that  time,  a  letter  or  two  to  Judge  Fletcher."  This  last  sentence 
is  a  double  mistake,  as  I  have  already  shown.  "At  that  time  the 
newspaper  press  generally  condemned  the  conduct  of  Bonnparte  in 
the  severest  manner;  and  no  part  of  it  more  severely  than  The 
Morning  Post  by  my  own  writings.  Cobbett  attacked  Fox,  d'C,  but 
The  Morning  Post  was  the  most  distinguished  on  this  subject,  and 
the  increase  of  its  circulation  was  great.  The  qualified  opposition  to 
Government  was  not  given  to  Pitt's  ministry,  but  to  Addington's. 
To  Pitt  The  Morning  Post  was  always,  in  my  time,  decidedly  opposed, 
I  supported  Addington  ngainst  Bonaparte,  during  the  Peace  of  Amiens, 
with  all  my  power,  and  in  the  summer  of  1803  Mr.  Estcourt  came 
to  me  with  a  message  of  thanks  from  the  prime  minister,  Mr.  A.  of- 
fering any  thing  I  wished.  I  declined  the  offer.  It  was  not  till  the 
summer  of  1804,  a  year  after  I  had  finally  left  The  Morning  Post  that, 
in  The  Courier^  I  supported  Pitt  against  Bonaparte,  on  the  same 
grounds  I  had  supported  Mr.  Addington,  Pitt  having  become  again 
prime  minister,  to  protect  I/ord  Melville  ngainst  the  fitlth  clause. 
Coleridge  confuses  things.  Tlie  qualified  support  of  the  ministry,  he 
alludes  to,  applies  wholly  to  The  Cotirier,^^  1  do  not  see  the  material 
discrepancy  between  this  statement  and  my  Father's,  when  he  says 
that  The  Morning  Post  was  "aii^i-wi/i?Vma7,  indeed,  but  with  far 
greater  earnestness  and  zeal,  both  anti-jacobin  and  anti-gallican,"  and 
that  it  proved  a  far  more  useful  ally  to  the  Government  in  its  most 
important  objects,  in  consequence  of  its  being  generally  considered 
moderately  anti-ministerial^  than  if  it  had  been  the  avowed  eulogist 
of  Mr.  Pitt ;  "  that  the  rapid  increase  in  the  sale  of  The  Morning 
Post  is  a  pledge  that  genuine  impartiality  with  a  respectable  portion 
of  literary  talent  will  secure  the  success  of  a  newspaper  without  min 
isterial  patronage^^  and  that  from  "  the  commencement  of  the  Adding- 
ton administration^  whatever  he  himself  hnd  written  "  in  The  Mom-' 
ing  Post  or  Courier  was  in  defence  of  Government."  In  the  prece- 
ding paragraph  he  argues  that  neither  Mr.  Percival  nor  "  the  present 
administration"  pursued  the  i)lans  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
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Iq  what  degree  my  Father^s  writings  contributed  to  the  reputation 
and  BQcoess  of  The  Ifoming  Ft  \t  can  not  at  this  distance  of  time  be 
precisely  settled.  It  must  indeed  be  difficult  to  say  what  occasions 
success  in  such  enterprises,  if  Mr.  Stuart^s  own  brother  could  attrib- 
ute that  of  The  Morning  Past  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh^  ^^  though  with 
less  reason  even  than  if  he  had  ascribed  it  to  Coleridge.*'  The  long 
story  told  to  show  that  booksellers  were  not  aware  of  Mr.  C.'s  hay- 
ing produced  any  effect  on  the  paper,  and  when  they  set  up  a  rival 
Journal,  never  cared  to  obtain  his  services,  but  eagerly  secured  those 
of  Mr.  Stuarf  s  assistant,  George  Lane,  does  not  quite  decide  the 
question;  for  booksellers,  though,  as  Mr.  Stuart  says,  *^ knowing 
men"  in  such  matters,  are  not  omniscient  even  in  what  concerns  their 
own  business.  If  the  anti-gallican  policy  of  The  Morning  Post  **  in- 
creased its  circulation,"  I  can  not  but  think  that  the  influence  of  my 
Father^s  writings,  though  not  numerous,  and  indirectly  of  his  inter- 
course with  the  Editor, — who  rates  his  conversational  powers  as 
highly  as  it  is  usual  to  rate  them — in  directing  the  tone  and  deter- 
mining the  principles  of  the  paper,  must  have  served  it  materially. 
I  believe  him  to  liavo  been  the  anti-gallican  spirit  that  governed  7%4 
Morning  Post^  though  ho  may  not  have  performed  as  much  of  the 
letter  as  lie  fancied. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  quoting  part  of  a  letter  of  my 
Fatlier^s  on  the  subject  of  The  Courier^  to  which  Mr.  Stuart,  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  declares  himself  to  have  replied,  that  ^  as  long  as 
he  actively  interfered,  the  Paper  was  conducted  on  the  independent 
principles  alluded  to  by  Coleridge,  "  but  that,  for  reasons  which  he 
states,  he  found  it  best,  from  the  year  1811,  to  "  leave  Street  entirely 
to  his  own  course ;"  and  ^^  so  it  gradually  slid  into  a  mere  ministerial 
journal — an  instrument  of  the  Treasury :"  "  acquired  a  high  charac- 
ter for  being  the  organ  of  Government,  and  obtained  a  great  circula- 
tion ;  but  became  odious  to  the  mob — excited  by  the  falsehoods  of  tlie 
weekly  journals." 

^^  Wednesday,  8th  May,  1816. 
*^  James  Gillman^s,  Esq.,  Surgeon, 
"  My  dear  Stuart,  Ilighgate. 

"  Since  you  left  me,  I  have  been  reflecting  a  great  deal  on  the 
subject  of  the  Catholic  question,  and  somewhat  on  The  Courier  in 
general.  With  all  my  weight  of  faults  (and  no  one  is  less  Ukely  to 
underrate  them  than  myself),  a  tendency  to  be  influenced  by  selfish 
motives  in  my  friendships,  or  even  in  the  cultivation  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, will  not,  I  am  sure,  be  by  you  placed  among  them.  When  we 
first  knew  each  other,  it  was  perhaps  the  most  interesting  period  of 
both  our  lives,  at  the  very  turn  of  the  flood ;  and  I  can  never  cease 
to  reflect  with  affectionate  delight  on  the  steadiness  and  independence 
of  your  conduct  and  principles,  and  how,  for  so  many  yea**s,  with 
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little  assbtance  from  others,  and  with  one  main  gnide,  a  aympatliizlng 
tact  for  the  real  sense,  feeling,  and  impulses  of  Die  respeetable  part  of 
the  English  nation,  you  went  on  so  auspiciously,  and  likewise  so  ^ 
feetitchj.  It  is  far,  very  far,  from  being  an  hyperbole  to  affirm,  that 
yon  did  more  against  the  French  scheme  of  Continental  domination 
Ihan  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  done  \  Dr  rather,  Wellington  could 
neither  have  been  supplied  by  the  Ministers,  nor  the  Ministers  sup- 
ported by  the  natioc,  but  for  the  tone  first  given,  and  then  constantly 
kept  up  by  the  plain,  nn-ministerial,  anti-opposition,  anti-Jacobin, 
anti-Gnllican,  anti-Naj)oleon  spirit  of  your  writings,  aided  by  a  col- 
loquial style  and  evident  good  sense,  in  which,  as  acting  on  an  im- 
mense masH  of  knowledge  of  existing  men  and  existing  circumstances, 
you  are  superior  to  any  man  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life-time.  In- 
deed you  are  the  only  human  being,  of  whom  I  can  say  with  severe 
truth,  that  I  never  conversed  with  you  for  an  hour  without  remem- 
bcrable  instruction ;  and  with  the  same  simjilicity  I  dare  affirm  my 
belief,  that  my  greater  knowledge  of  man  has  been  useful  to  you, 
though,  from  the  nature  of  things,  not  so  useful  as  your  knowledge 
of  men  has  been  to  me." 

"  Now,  with  such  convictions,  my  dear  Stuart,  liow  is  it  possible 
that  I  can  look  back  on  the  conduct  of  The  Courier^  from  the  period 
of  the  Duke  of  York's  restoration,  witho  it  some  pain  ?  You  can  not 
be  seriously  offended  or  affronted  with  me,  if,  in  this  deep  confidence 
and  in  a  letter,  which,  Or  its  contents,  can  meet  no  e^'o  but  your 
own,  I  venture  to  declare,  that  though  since  then  much  has  been 
done,  very  much  of  high  utility  to  the  country,  by  and  under  Mr. 
Street^  yet  Tfte  Courier  itself  has  gradually  lost  tliat  sanctifying 
spirit  which  was  the  life  of  its  life,  and  without  which,  even  the  best 
and  soundest  principles  lose  half  their  effect  on  the  human  mind ;  I 
mean,  the  faith  in  the  faith  of  the  person  and  paper  which  brings 
them  forward.  They  are  attributed  to  the  accident  of  their  happen- 
ing to  be  for  such  a  side,  or  for  such  a  party.  In  short,  there  is  no> 
longer  any  root  in  the  paper,  out  of  which  all  the  various  branches 
and  fruits,  and  even  fluttering  leaves,  are  seen  or  believed  to  grow. 
But  it  is  the  old  tree,  barked  round  above  the  root,  though  the  cir- 
cular decortication  is  so  small  and  so  neatly  filled  up  and  colored  as 
to  be  scarcely  visible  bui  in  its  effects,  excellent  fruit  still  hanging  on 
tlie  boughs,  but  they  arc  tied  on  by  threads  and  hairs." 

"  In  all  this  I  am  well  aware,  that  you  are  no  otherwise  to  be  blamed 
than  in  permitting  that  which,  without  disturbance  to  your  heart  and 
tranquillity,  you  could  not,  perhaps,  have  prevented  or  effectively 
modified.  But  the  whole  plan  of  Street  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
motiveless  from  the  beginning,  or  at  least  afiected  by  the  grossest 
miscalculations,  in  respect  even  of  pecuniary  interests.  For,  had  the 
paper  maintained  and  asserted  not  only  its  independence,  but  its  ap* 
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ptfaranoe  of  it ; — ^it  is  irne  that  Mr.  Street  might  not  have  had  lEr.  A. 
to  line  with  him,  or  received  as  many  nods  and  shakes  of  tho  hand 
frodi  Lord  this  or  that;  but  at  least  equally  true,  that  the  ministry 
would  have  been  far  more  effectively  served,  and  that  (I  speak  from 
facto)  bodi  the  paper  and  its  conductor  would  have  been  held  by  the 
adherents  of  ministers  in  far  higher  respect;  and  after  all,  ministers 
do  nuc  late  newspapers  in  their  hearts,  not  even  those  that  aupport 
them,  indeed  it  seems  epidemic  among  Parliament  men  in  general  to 
affect  to  look  down  uiK>n  and  despise  newspapers,  to  which  they  owb 
rVW  ^^  ^^^^^  influence  and  character,  and  at  least  |ths  of  their  knowl- 
edge Ahd  phraseology.  Enough  I  burn  the  letter,  and  forgive  the  wri* 
ter,  for  die  purity  and  affectionatencss  of  his  motive." — Quoted  from 
the  Gentleman^s  Magazine  of  June,  1838. 

One  other  iK>int  connected  with  Mr.  C.^s  writing  for  public  joarnals 
I  must  advert  to  before  concluding  this  chapter.  Mr.  Cottle  finds  want 
of  memory  in  some  part  of  the  narrative,  contained  in  Uiis  work,  re> 
S|>ecting  tno  publication  of  The  Watchman;  it  is  as  well  to  let  him 
tell  the  story  in  his  own  waj',  wliich  ho  does  as  follows: — "The  plain 
fact  is,  I  purchased  the  whole  of  the  paper  for  The  Watchman^  aUow- 
ing  Mr.  C.  to  have  it  at  prime  cost,  and  receiving  small  sums  from  Mr. 
C.  occasionally,  in  liquidation.  I  became  responsible,  also,  with  Mr. 
)3.  for  printing  the  work,  by  which  means,  I  reduced  the  prico  per 
sheet,  as  a  bookseller,  (1000)  from  fifty  shillings  to  thirty-five  shillings. 
Mr.  C.  paid  me  for  tlie  paper  in  fractions,  as  he  found  it  convenient, 
but  from  the  imperfection  of  Mr.  Coleridge^s  own  receipts,  I  never 
received  the  whole.  It  was  a  losing  concern  altogether,  and  I  was 
willing,  and  did  bear,  uncomplaining,  my  portion  of  the  loss.  There 
is  some  difference  between  this  statement,  and  that  of  Coleridge,  in 
his  Biographia  Literaria,  A  defect  of  memory  must  have  existed, 
arising  out  of  the  lapse  of  twenty-two  years;  but  my  notices,  made 
at  the  time,  did  not  admit  of  mistake.  There  were  but  twenty  sheets 
in  the  whole  ten  numbers  of  The  Watchman^  which,  at  thirty-five 
shillings  per  sheets  came  to  only  thirty-five  pounds.  The  paper 
amounted  to  much  more  than  the  printing. 

"  I  can  not  refrain  from  observing  further,  that  my  loss  was  aag>- 
mented  from  another  cause.  Mr.  C.  states  in  the  above  work,  that 
his  London  publisher  never  paid  him  ^one  fartliing,'  but  'set  him  at 
defiance.^  I  also  was  more  than  his  equal  companion  in  this  misfoF' 
tune.  The  thirty  copies  of  Mr.  C/s  poems,  and  the  six  ^Joane  <^ 
Are^  (referred  to  in  the  preceding  letter)  found  a  ready  sale,  by  this 
said  '  indefatigable  London  publisher,^  and  large  and  fresh  orders  were 
received,  so  that  Mr.  Coleridge  and  myself  successively  participated 
in  two  very  opposite  sets  of  feeling ;  the  one  of  exultation  that  our 
publications  had  found  eo  goodaiale;  and  the  other  of  depremien^ 
that  the  time  of  payment  never  arrived  1" 
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I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  sense  of  many  kind  acta 
and  much  friendly  conduct  of  Mr.  Cottle  towards  my  Father,  often 
s|H>kcn  of  to  ino  by  my  dear  departed  Mother,  into  whose  Iieart  all 
benefits  sunk  deep,  and  by  wliom  he  was  ever  remembered  with  re« 
spect  and  affection.    If  I  still  regard  with  any  disapproval  his  publi* 
cation  of  letters  exposing  his  friend^s  unhappy  bondage  to  opium  and 
consequent  embarrassments  and  deep  distress  of  mind,  it  is  not  that  I 
would  have  wished  a  broad  infiuencivo  fact  in  the  history  of  one, 
whose  peculiar  gifts  had  made  him  in  some  degree  an  object  of  public 
interest,  to  be  finally  concealed,  supposing  it  to  be  attested,  as  tliis 
has  been,  by  clear  unambiguous  documents.    I  agree  with  ^fr.  Cottle 
in  thinking  that  he  would  himself  have  desired,  even  to  the  last,  that 
whatever  benefit  the  world  might  obtain  by  the  knowledge  of  his  suf- 
ferings from  opium, — the  calamity  which  the  unregulated  use  of  this 
drug  had  been  to  him — into  which  he  first  foil  ignorantly  and  inno- 
cently— (not  as  Mr.  Dcquiiiooy  has  said,  to  restore  the  "  riot  of  his  an- 
imal spirits,"  when  "  youthful  blood  no  longer  sustained  it,"  but  as  a 
relief  from  bodily  pain  and  nervous  irritation) — that  others  might 
avoid  the  rock,  on  which  so  great  a  part  of  his  hai>piness  for  so  long 
a  time  was  wrecked  ;  and  this  from  the  same  benevolent  feeling,  which 
prompted  him  earnestly  to  desire  that  his  body  should  be  opened 
after  his  death,  in  the  hope  that  some  cause  of  liis  life-long  pains  in 
the  region  of  the  bowels  might  be  discovered,  and  that  the  knowl- 
edge thus  obtained  might  lead  to  the  invention  of  a  remedy  for  like 
afHictions.     Such  a  wish  indeed,  on  the  former  point,  as  well  as  after- 
wards on  the  latter,  he  once  strongly  expressed ;  but  1  believe  my- 
self to  be  speaking  equally  in  his  spirit  when  I  say,  that  all  such  con- 
siderations of  advantage  to  the  public  should  be  subordinated  to  the 
prior  claims  of  i»rivato  and  natural  interests.    My  own  opinion  is,  that 
it  is  the  wiser  and  better  plan  for  persons  connected  with  those,  whose 
feats  of  extraordinary  strength  have  drawn  the  public  gaze  upon  them, 
to  endure  patiently  that  their  frailties  should  be  gazed  and  wondered 
at  too;  and  even  if  they  think,  that  any  reflection  to  thorn  of  such 
celebrity,  on  such  conditions,  is  far  more  to  be  do|)rcoatcd  than  de« 
sired,  still  to  consider  that  they  are  not  permitted  to  dotormino  their 
lot,  in  this  respect,  but  are  to  take  it  as  it  has  been  determined  for 
them,  independently  of  their  will,  with  its  peculiar  pains  and  privi- 
leges  annexed  to  it.     I  believe  that  most  of  them  would  be  like  the 
sickly  queen  in  the  fairy  tale  of  Peronella,  who  repented  when  she 
had  obtained  the  country  maiden^s  youth,  and  health  at  the  loss  of 
rank  and  riches.    Bo  this  as  it  may,  they  have  not  a  choice  of  evils, 
nor  can  exchange  the  aches  and  pains  of  their  portion,  or  its  wrinkles 
and  blemishes, — for  a  fair  and  painless  obscurity.    These  remarks, 
however,  refer  only  to  the  feeling  and  conduct  of  parties  privately 
atfected  by  such  exposures.    Others  are  bound  to  care  for  them  air 
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Ihoy  are  not  bound  to  care  for  themselves.  If  a  finished  portnit  of 
one,  in  whom  they  are  nearly  concerned,  is  due  to  the  world,  they 
alone  can  be  the  debtors,  for  the  property  by  inheritance  is  in  thenu 
Other  persons,  without  their  leave,  should  not  undertake  to  giro  any 
such  portrait;  their  duties  move  on  a  different  plane;  nor  can  they 
rightfully  feel  themselves  "entitled"  (to  borrow  the  language  of  Mr. 
Deqnincoy,  wliilo  I  venture  to  dissent  from  his  judgment),  ^^to  notice 
the  most  striking  aspects  of  his  character,  of  his  disposition  and  his 
manners,  as  so  many  reflex  indications  of  his  intellectual  oonstitution,** 
if  this  involves  tlie  publication  of  letters  on  private  subjects,  the  re- 
lation of  domestic  circumstances  and  other  such  fiersonalities  affecting 
the  living.  I  am  sure  at  least  that  conscience  would  prohibit  me  from 
any  such  course.  I  should  never  think  the  public  good  a  sufficient 
apology  for  publishing  the  secret  history  of  any  man  or  woman  what- 
ever, who  had  connections  remaining  upon  earth;  but  if  I  were  pos- 
sessed of  private  notices  respecting  one  in  whom  the  world  take:!  an 
interest,  sliould  think  it  right  to  place  tliem  in  the  hands  of  his  nearest 
relations,  leaving  it  to  them  to  deal  with  such  documents,  as  a  sense 
of  what  is  duo  to  the  public,  and  what  belongs  to  openness  ami  hon- 
esty, may  demand. 


Of  all  thecen.soi-s  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  Mr.  Dequinccy  is  the  one  whose 
remarks  arc  mosf.  worthy  of  attention ;  those  of  the  rest  in  general 
are  but  \iows  taken  from  a  distance,  and  filled  up  by  conjecture, 
views  taken  by  a  medium  so  thick  with  opinion^  even  if  not  clouded 
with  vanity  and  self-love,  that  it  resembles  a  horn  more  than  glass  or 
the  transpicuous  air ; — ^The  Opium-eater,  as  he  has  called  himself, 
had  sudicient  inward  sympathy  with  the  subject  of  his  criticism  to 
bo  capable  in  some  degree  of  beholding  his  mind,  as  it  actually  ex* 
isted,  in  all  tho  intermingling  shades  of  individual  reality ;  and  in  few 
minds  have  these  shades  been  more  subtly  intenningled  than  in  my 
Father's.  But  Mr,  Doquinccy's  portrait  <if  Coleridge  is  not  tho  man 
himself ;  for  besides  that  his  knowlodgo  of  wliat  concerned  him  out- 
wardly was  imporfoct,  the  inwanl  sympathy  of  which  I  liavo  sjtoken 
was  far  from  entire,  and  he  has  written  as  if  it  were  greater  than  it  really 
wa^.  I  can  not  but  conjecture,  from  what  he  has  disclosed  concerning 
himself,  that  on  some  points  he  has  seen  Mr.  Coleridge^s  mind  too  much 
in  the  mirror  of  his  own.  His  sketches  of  my  Father^s  life  and  char- 
acter are,  like  all  that  ho  writes,  so  finely  written,  that  the  bhits  on 
the  narrative  are  tho  more  to  be  deplored.  Ono  of  these  blots  is  the 
passage  to  which  I  referred  at  tho  beginning  of  the  last  paragraph ; 
^4  believe  it  to  be  notorious  that  ho  first  began  tho  use  of  opium,  not 
as  a  relief  from  any  bodily  pains  or  nervous  irritations — for  his  con- 
stitution was  strong  and  excellent — ^but  as  a  source  of  luxurious  sou- 
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sations.  It  is  a  great  rnisfcriane,  at  least  it  is  a  great  pain,  to  bare 
tasted  the  enchanted  csup  of  yonthfal  rapture  incident  to  the  poetic 
temperament.  Coleridge,  to  speak  in  the  words  oi  '  sxantcB^  wanted 
better  bread  than  was  made  with  wheat/'  Mr.  Deqaincey  mistook  a 
constitution  that  had  vigor  in  it  for  a  vigorous  constitution.  His 
body  was  originally  full  of  life,  but  it  was  full  of  death  also  from  the 
first;  there  was  in  him  a  slow  poison,  which  gradually  leavened  the 
whole  lump,  and  by  wliich  his  muscular  frame  was  prematurely 
slackened  and  stupefied.    Mr.  Stuart  says  that  his  letters  are  ^^one 

^continued  flow  of  complaint  of  ill  health  and  incapacity  from  ill 
health."  This  is  true  of  all  his  letters — (all  the  8eU  of  them) — which 
have  come  under  my  eye,  even  those  written  before  he  went  to  Malta, 
whore  his  o]>ium  huhits  were  connriiied.  Indeed  it  was  in  search  of 
health  that  lie  visited  the  Mediterranean, — for  one  in  liis  condition 
of  nerves  a  most  ill-advised  measure, — I  believe  that  the  climate  of 
South  Italy  is  ]K)is(m  to  most  ])ersons  who  suffer  from  relaxation  and 
tendency  to  low  fever.  If  my  Father  sought  more  from  of)ium  than 
the  mere  absence  of  pain,  I  feel  assured  that  it  wa.s  not  luxurious 
sensations  or  the  glowing  ])hantasmagoria  of  passive  dreams;  but 
that  the  power  of  the  medicine  might  keep  down  the  agitations  of 
his  nervous  system,  like  a  strong  bund  grasping  the  jangled  strings 

'  of  some  shattered  lyre, — that  ho  might  once  more  lightly  Hash  along 

*M.lko  thoM!  trim  nklffs  unknown  of  yore, 
On  winding  laktui  mid  rivers  wido, 
Tliai  nitk  no  aid  of  tail  or  oar, 
Timt  foar  no  ipite  of  wind  or  Ude,**— 

released,  for  a  time  at  least,  from  the  tyranny  of  ailments,  which,  by 
a  spell  of  WTCtchedness,  fix  the  thoughts  upon  themselves,  perpetual- 
ly drawing  them  inwards,  as  into  a  stifling  gulf.  A  letter  of  his  has 
been  given  in  this  Supplement,  which  records  his  first  experience  of 
opium :  he  had  recourse  to  it  in  that  instance  for  violent  pain  in  the 
face,  afterwards  he  sought  relief  in  the  same  way  from  the  sufferings 
of  rlieuiiiatiMni. 

I  nhall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  jiootical  sketch  drawn  from  my 
Fatlier  by  a  friend,  who  knew  him  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
atlter  spending  a  few  days  with  him  at  Bath,  in  the  year  1815.* 

**  Prond  lot  ie  bis,  whose  eomprebenslve  soul 
Keen  for  the  ports,  capocious  for  the  whole, 

*  The  passage  belongs  to  him,  as  far  as  *^  hearths  deep  ferveney.**  It  concladed,  when 
Orst  written,  with  a  reference  to  the  unhnppy  thraldom  of  his  powers,  of  which  I  hare 
been  speaking;  fur,  at  that  timp,  sny.4  the  writer,  In  a  private  connBiunicatfon,  ^  ho  waa 
not  so  well  roo:ulated  in  his  habits  and  labors  afterwards.**  The  verses  are  from  a 
Rhymed  Plea  for  Tolerance :  in  two  dialogues,  by  John  Kenyon.  I  wish  that  I  had 
space  t«)  quote  the  sweet  linos  that  follow,  relating  to  the  author's  own  character  and  feel* 
ingn,  and  bis  childhood  paffi^ed  "^In  our  Cnrib  iitle.*'  They  do  justice  to  Mr.  Kenyon'to 
humility  and  cheerfulneM,  i  i  what  they  say  f/  himself,  but  not  to  his  powers. 
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rbought^  niimrled  hnet  can  tefMrato,  dark  fhmi  bflghi» 

Like  the  fine  lent  that  slOi  the  aolar  light ; 

ffbeii  recompose  again  th*  harmonloua  rayii 

And  pour  them  powerful  in  collected  blaie— 

Wakening,  wbent'er  they  glanee.  creatloot  new* 

]n  beauty  steeped,  nor  less  to  nature  true  ; 

With  eloquence  that  hurls  from  reasoa^s  throiM 

A  Toice  of  might,  or  pleads  in  plty*s  tone : 

To  agitato,  to  melt,  to  win,  to  soothe, 

Yet  kindling  evor  on  the  side  of  truth ; 

Or  swerved,  by  no  base  interest  warped  awry« 

But  erring  in  his  heart's  deep  fervency ; 

Genius  for  hlin  aoserts  the  unthwarted  claim. 

With  these  to  mate the  sacred  Few  of  lamw-* 

Kxi>lore,  like  them,  new  regions  for  mankindt 
And  leave,  like  theirs,  a  deathless  name  behind.** 


CHAPTER   VI. 

*  By  what  I  U9$  eflbeted,  am  I  to  be  Judged  by  ray  feltow-man ;  whal  I 
Is  a  question  for  my  own  oontclenoe.'*— 8,  T.  C* 

As  the  Biographia  Literaria  docfl  not  mention  all  Hr.  Coleridge^ 
writings,  it  will  be  proper,  in  conclusion,  to  give  some  aoooant  of 
them  here. 

The  Poetical  TVorks  in  three  volames  include  the  JfweniU  PaemM^ 
Sibylline  Leatety  Ancient  Mariner^  Christdbel^  Semor$e^  ZapolyOy  and 
Wallemtein. 

The  first  volume  of  Juvenile  Poems  was  published  in  the  Spring  of 
1706.  It  contains  three  sonnets  by  Charles  Lamb,  and  a  poetical 
Epistle  which  he  called  '^  Sara V*  hut  of  which  my  Mother  told  me 
she  wrote  but  little.  Indeed  it  is  not  very  like  some  simple  aflTecUng 
verses,  which  were  wholly  by  herself,  on  the  death  of  her  beaatifui 
infant,  Berkeley,  in  1799.  In  May,  1797,  Mr.  C.  put  forth  a  collcctioii 
of  poems,  containing  all  that  were  in  his  first  edition,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  twenty  pieces  and  the  addition  of  ten  new  ones  and  a  cotisid* 
erable  number  by  his  friends,  Lloyd  and  Lamb.  The  Ancient  Mari' 
ner,  Love^  The  Nightingale^  The  Faster  Mothcr*9  Tale  first  appeared 
with  the  Lyrical  Ballads  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  in  the  summer  of  1798. 
Tliere  was  a  third  edition  of  the  Jutcnile  Poems  by  themsclv^es  in 
1803,  with  the  original  motto  from  Statins,  Felix  eurarumy  d:c.  Silo, 
Lib,  iv.  A  spirit  of  almost  child-like  sociability  seemed  to  reiga 
among  these  young  poets — they  were  fond  of  joint  publications. 

Wallenstcin^  a  Play  translated  from  the  German  of  Schiller,  ap- 
peared in  1800.  Christabel  was  not  published  till  April,  1816,  bni 
written,  the  first  part  at  Stowey  in  1797,  the  second  at  Keswick  in 
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1800.  It  went  into  a  third  edition  in  the  first  year.  The  fragment 
called  JTuhla  Khan^  composed  in  1797,  and  the  Pain$  qfSleep^  Avhicb 
was  annexed  to  the  former  by  way  of  contrast^  were  published  with 
the  first  edition  of  Chrhtahely  in  1810. 

The  Tragedy  called  RcmorsevFUs  written  in  the  snmmer  and  antnmn 
of  1797,  but  not  represented  on  the  stape  till  1813,  when  it  was  per- 
formed at  Drnry  Lane — on  the  authority  of  an  old  play-bill  of  the 
Calne  Theatre,  "with  unbounded  applause  thirty  successive  nights.** 
On  "  the  success  of  the  Ecinortte^^'^  Mr.  Coleridge  wrote  thus  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Poole,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1813  : 

"The  receipt  of  your  heart-engendered  lines  were  sweeter  than  an 
unexpected  strain  of  sweetest  music ;— or  in  humbler  phrase,  it  was 
the  only  pleasurable  sensation  which  the  ^i/rrrw  of  t7ie  J^emorse  has 
given  me.  I  have  read  of,  or  perhaps  only  imagined,  a  punishment 
in  Arabia,  in  which  the  culprit  was  so  bricked  up  as  to  be  unable  to 
turn  his  eyes  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  while  in  front  was  placed  a 
high  heap  of  barren  sand  glittering  under  the  vertical  sun.  Some 
slight  analogue  of  this,  I  have  myself  suffered  from  the  mere  unnsual- 
ness  of  having  my  attention  forcibly  directed  to  a  subject  which  per- 
mitted neither  sequence  of  imagery,  nor  series  of  reasoning.  No 
grocer's  apprentice,  after  his  first  month's  permitted  riot,  was  ever 
sicker  of  figs  and  raisins  than  I  of  hearing  about  the  Remorse,  The 
endless  rat-a-tat-tat  at  our  black-and-blue  bruised  door,  and  my  three 
maste*  fiends,  proof-sheets,  letters  (for  I  have  a  raging  epistolopho- 
bia),  and  worse  than  these — invitations  to  large  dinners,  which  I  can 
not  refuse  without  offence  and  imputation  of  pride,  nor  accept  with- 
out disturbance  of  temper  the  day  before,  and  a  sick  aching  stomach 
for  two  days  ailer — oppress  me  so  that  my  spirits  quite  sink  under  it. 

"  I  have  never  seen  the  Play  since  the  first  night.  It  has  been  a 
good  thing  for  the  Theatre.  They  will  get  £8,000  or  £10,000  by  it, 
and  I  shall  get  more  than  all  my  literary  labors  put  together,  nay, 
thrice  as  much,  subtracting  my  heavy  losses  in  The  ^Yatchman  and 
ne  Friend^  including  the  copyright." 

The  manuscript  of  the  i?rnior/re,  immediately  afYer  it  was  written, 
was  shown  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  "  who,"  says  my  Father,  in  the  Preface 
to  the  first  Edition,  "by  a  twice  conveyed  recommendation  (in  the 
year  1797)  had  urged  me  to  write  a  Trogedy  for  his  theatre,  who,  on 
my  objection  that  I  was  utterly  ignorant  of  all  stage  tactics,  had 
promised  that  he  would  himself  make  the  necessary  alterations,  if  the 
])iooe  should  be  at  all  represcntable."  lie,  however,  neither  gave  hi  in 
any  answer,  nor  returned  him  the  manuscript,  which  he  suffered  to 
wander  about  the  town  from  his  house,  and  my  Father  goes  on  to  say, 
"not  only  asserted  that  the  Play  was  rejected  because  I  would  not 
submit  to  the  alteration  of  one  ludicrous  line,  but  finally,  in  the  year 
1806,  amused  and  delighted  (as  who  was  ever  in  his  society,  if  I  may 
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tniBt  the  nnlTersal  report^  without  being  amased  and  delighted  t)  a 
large  company  at  the  honse  of  a  higlily  respectable  Member  of  fVir- 
liamcnt^  with  the  ridicule  of  the  Tragedy,  as  a  fair  $jpeeimen  of  the 
whole  of  which  ho  adduced  a  line : 

•  Drip !  drip  I  drip !  there*t  BoUiiof  hera  but  dripplnf.** 

''In  the  original  copy  of  the  Play,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  fonrth 

act,  Isidore  had  commenced  his  soliloquy  in  the  caTem  with  the 

words: 

*  Drip!  drip  t  a  coaseleM  ■oand  of  water4rop«,*— 

as  far  as  I  can  at  present  recollect :  for,  on  the  possible  ludicrous  a» 
Boeintion  being  pointed  out  to  me,  I  instantly  and  thankfully  stniek 
out  the  hne.*'  I  repeat  tins  story  as  told  by  3fr.  0.  himself,  because 
it  has  been  otherwise  told  by  others.  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  was 
more  pointeclly  than  faithfully  told  to  him,  and  can  never  belicTe  thai 
Mr.  S.  represented  a  ludicrous  line  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole 
Flay,  or  his  tenacious  adherence  to  it  as  the  reason  for  its  rejection. 
I  dare  say  he  thought  it,  as  Lord  Byron  afterwards  thought  Zapolya^ 
"  beautiful  but  not  practicable."  Mr.  Coleridge  felt  that  he  had  some 
claim  to  a  friendly  spirit  of  criticism  in  that  quarter,  because  he  had 
''devoted  the  firstlings  of  his  talents,"  as  he  says  in  a  mai^inal  note, 
"  to  the  celebration  of  Slieridan's  genins,"t  and  after  the  treatment 
described  "  not  only  never  spoke  unkindly  or  resentfully  of  it,  but  ac- 
tually was  zealous  and  frequent  in  defending  and  praising  his  pnblie 
principles  and  conduct  in  the  Morning  Post"— of  which,  perhaps,  Mr. 
8.  knew  nothing.  However,  in  lighter  moods,  my  Father  laughed  at 
Sheridan^s  Joke  as  much  as  any  of  his  auditors  could  have  done  in 
1800,  and  repe.ited  with  great  effect  and  mock  solemnity,  "Drip! — 
Drip ! — Drip !— nothing  but  dripping."  I  suppose  it  was  |it  this  time 
— the  winter  of  1806-7 — that  ho  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
bring  out  the  Tragedy  at  Drury  Lane. 

AVhen  first  written  this  Play  had  been  called  Osorio,  from  theprin 
cipal  character,  whose  name  my  Father  afterwards  improved  into  Or- 
donio.    I  believe  ho  in  some  degree  altered,  if  he  did  not  absolntelj 

*  A  certain  fnlr  poetem,  entire  re^endiMfunN  dt  h^nmii^  \t  »be  ever  cwls  iMr  ejre  m 
lhi«  piiffe,  will  take  no  oflimm  at  Its  contents,  nor  will  her  fliial  fuelings  quanH  angrily 
with  nilntw  Tho  '*  drippliiv.**  whnievur  lln  uiictUm  may  oiiou  have  hetMi,  la  stale  eiMMiiib 
■  niiw ;  but  tho  storj  liii^  ftoohno*!!  In  It  yoU  Huch  ni»eh*cls  as  thnt  of  Mr.  9.  In  ncK  rNvra 
in«  tho  M.H.  of  Rem»r»9  an*  itlways  excuMililtf  in  puhlie  men  of  Rreal  ami  varloiM  occ«p» 
tion ;  hut  Uio  lemon  to  the  lltorary  a^pinint  Is  jiint  the  same  as  If  ho  had  been  ever  ao 
binmnble.  My  Futhorcs  wh(»le  hUiory  Is  a  le«9oti  to  the  proffssurs  of  liteniture,  ami  thai 
which  n*kitm  to  the  Hemor*«  Is  a  sma  1  but  tlKnlflcant  part  of  It,  teachlnic  patiencv 
and  hope,  while  It  may  M*rvo  to  n*prr8s  tho  exp<«ctatlon,  thnt  money  snd  cmdit  can  suna 
and  certainly  bo  obtained,  even  by  writers  p<i!iw«cd  of  ireniiis  not  wholly  uiuu 
hlod  with  popular  ability,  and  who  have  bcH-n  favored  with  an  introdnciion  toi 
the  lpad«'rs  and  gulden  ofthe  public,  men  <if  taste  and  talent  and  fonoral  Uifluenoe. 

t  Bee  bit  Bonnet  to  Bherldaii.    Poet.  \Vork«,  VII.  p.  60. 
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recast,  tho  three  lost  acts  after  the  failaro  with  Mr.  Shericlan,  whc 
probably  led  him  to  Bce  their  nuiitness  for  theatrical  representation. 
But  of  this  point  I  have  not  certain  knowledge.  It  was  when  Drury 
Lane  was  under  the  innnagcinent  of  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Whitbrcad, 
and  tlirough  the  influence  of  the  former,  tliat  it  was  produced  upon 
tlie  stage.  Mr.  Gilhnan  says,  "  Althougli  Mr.  Whitbread  did  not  givo 
it  the  advantage  of  a  single  new  scene,  yet  the  popularity  of  the  Play 
was  such,  that  the  principal  actor  (Mr.  Koe),  who  had  performed  in 
it  with  great  success,  made  choice  of  it  for  his  benefit  night,  and  it 
brought  an  overflowing  house."  This  was  some  time  after  Mr.  Cole- 
rid'TO  took  up  his  residence  at  Iligligate,  in  April,  1816.  After  all  I 
am  happy  to  think  that  this  drama  is  a  strain  of  poetrif^  and  like  all, 
nut  only  dramatic  poems,  but  highly  poetic  dramas,  not  to  be  fully 
appreciated  on  the  stage. 

Ztijwlt/a  came  before  the  public  in  1817.  Tlio  stage  fiite  of  this 
piece  is  alluded  to  in  the  B.  L.  Mr.  Gillman  mentions  that  it  was 
Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  then  the  critic  for  Drury  I^ne,  who  rejected 
tlie  Pla}',  and  complained  of  its  "metaphysics" — ^a  term  which  is  not, 
upon  all  occasions,  to  bo  strictly  construed,  but,  when  used  in  familiar 
Uilk,  seems  merely  to  denote  whatever  is  too  flne-spun,in  the  texture 
of  thought  and  speech,  for  common  wear ;  whatever  is  not  readily 
apprehensible  and  generally  acceptable.  School-boys  call  every  thing 
in  books  or  discourse,  which  is  graver  or  tenderer  than  they  like, 
^  metapfnjsieay  Mr.  Kinnaird  may  have  judged  quite  rightly  that  tho 
Play  was  too  mctapltysical  for  our  theatres  in  tlieir  jjresent  state, 
though  certainly  plays  as  metaphysical  were  once  well  received  on  tho 
fitage.  Zapolf/a^  however,  had  a  favorable  audience  from  the  publio 
AS  a  dramatic  poem.  Mr.  Gillman  says  this  Christmas  Tale,  which 
the  author  "never  sat  down  to  write,  but  dictated  while  walking  up 
and  down  tlie  room,  became  so  immediately  {Kipular  that  2,000  copies 
were  sold  in  six  weeks." 

The  collection  of  poems  entitled  Sibylline  Leaves^  "  in  allusion  to 
die  fragmentary  and  widely  scattered  state  in  which  they  had  been 
long  suftered  to  remain,"  appeared  in  1817,  about  tho  same  time  with 
Zti]>ohja^  the  Biographia  Literaria^  and  the  first  Lay  Sermon. 

The  MiMcllaneous  Poems  were  coini>osed  at  diflerent  periods  of  the 
author's  life,  many  of  them  in  his  later  years.  I  believe  that  Youth 
and  Age  was  written  before  he  left  the  North  of  England  in  1810, 
when  he  was  about  seven  or  eight-and-thirty,— early  indeed,  for  th« 
poet  to  say  of  himself 

**  I  M«  ihpse  locks  In  iilvery  slips, 
Tliitf  (lioopiiiff  mrnit,  this  alteml  size: 
Hut  »priiiK-tid«  bluHMims  on  thy  lips, 
And  tears  taku  suiishino  from  tbino 
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The  whole  of  the  Poetical  Worha^  with  the  exception  of  a  few  which 
must  be  incoqionited  in  a  future  edition,  are  contained  in  that  in  three 
volumes.  The  Fall  of  Sohespierre^  an  Historic  drama,  of  which  the 
first  act  was  written  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  published  September  22, 
1794,  is  printed  in  the  "first  vol.  of  the  Lit.  Jiemaim.  Thia  firet  aci 
contains  the  Song  on  Dofnestie  Peace.  In  the  blank  verse  there  ai» 
some  faint  dawnings  of  his  maturer  style,  as  in  these  lines : 

•*  Tho  winged  hours  that  scatterM  roses  round  me, 
Liiiigiiid  and  nod,  drug  their  slow  course  along. 
And  shiiico  big  giUl-drops  frum  tbcir  licaTjr  wiogs**— 

and  in  these : — 

M  Why,  thou  host  been  the  month-piece  of  all  horrors. 
And,  like  a  blood-hound,  crouchM  for  murder!    Nov 
Aloof  thou  standest  from  the  ttittering  pillar, 
Or,  like  a  fritfhi<*iKod  child  Whind  iis  mtHher, 
IlidcHi  thy  pale  fact)  in  the  skiru  of— ATrrey  r* 

but  it  contains  scarcely  any  thing  of  his  peculiar  original  powerB,  and 
some  of  the  linos  are  in  school-boy  taste ;  for  instance, 

**  While  sorrow  sad,  like  the  dank  willow  near  har* 
Hangs  o*er  the  troubled  fountain  of  her  eye.** 

Yet  three  years  after  tho  date  of  this  composition,  in  1T97,  which 
has  been  calldl  his  Annus  Mirahilh^  he  had  reached  his  poetical 
cenith.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  said  tliat,  from  original  temperament^ 
and  the  excitement  of  circumstances,  my  Father  lived  fast 

lie  had  four  poetical  epochs,  which  represente<l,  in  some  8ort|  boj- 
hood,  youthful  manhood,  middle  age,  and  the  decline  of  life.  Tlie 
first  commenced  a  little  on  tliis  side  childhood,  when  he  wrote  l^ms 
real  and  Imaginary^  and  ended  in  170C.  Tliis  period  embraces  the 
Juvenile  Poems,  concluding  with  licUgiovs  ifusingf^  written  on  the 
Christinas  Eve  of  1794,  a  few  months  after  The  Fall  of  Rdhegpierre: 
The  Destiny  ofKationB  was  composed  a  little  earlier.  Lewti^  written 
in  1795,  The  jEolian  Jlarp^  and  Reflection  on  having  left  a  place  of 
Retirement^  written  soon  after,  are  more  finislied  poems,  and  exhibit 
more  of  his  peculiar  vein  than  any  which  he  wrote  before  them ; 
though  one  poet,  Kr.  Bowles,  has  said  that  he  never  8urpass<kl  the 
Religious  Musivgs  !  Fire^  Famine^  and  Slavghter  belongs  to  1796. 
The  Lines  to  a  Friend  (Cliarles  Lamb)  \cho  had  declared  his  inUntiom 
of  writing  no  more  poetry^  and  those  To  a  Young  Friend  (Charle? 
Lloyd),  were  composed  in  tlie  same  year.  These  poems  of  1704-5-6 
may  bo  considered  intermediate  in  power  as  in  time,  and  bo  forming 
a  link  between  the  first  epoch  and  the  next. 
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Then  came  his  poetio  prime,  which  commenced  with  the  OcU  to  thi 
Departing  I>ar,  composed  at  the  end  of  Decembcp,  1796.  The  year 
following,  the  live-and-twcntioth  of  his  life,  produced  The  AneUnt 
Mariner^  Zow,  and  The  Dark  Ladie^  the  first  part  of  Christabel^  Kuhla 
Jxhan^  Kcmorse^  in  its  orij?inal  cjist,  France^  and  This  Lime-tree  hatter. 
Tears  in  Solitude^  llie  Nightingale^  and  The  IVandeinngs  of  Cain  wore 
written  in  1708.  Frost  at  Midnight^  The  Picture^  the  Lines  to  the 
Jiev.  0,  Coleridge^  and  those  To  W.  Wordsieorth^  are  all  of  this  same 
Stowcy  period.  It  was  in  June,  1797,  that  my  Father  began  to  be  in- 
timate with  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  this  doubtless  gave  an  impulse  tc 
his  mind.  The  Ilymn  he/ore  Sunrisey  and  other  strains  produced  ir. 
Germany,  link  this  period  to  the  noxt.  Tlie  Hexameters  written  during 
a  temporary  hlindneHS^  and  tlio  Catiillian  Hendeeosyltahles  (which  arc 
freoly  translated  from  Matthisson's  MileniHehes  Mdhrehen\  Mr.  Cottlo 
poems  to  place  in  1707,  but  the  Author  has  marked  the  former  as  pro- 
duced in  1700,  and  I  believe  that  the  hitter  are  of  the  same  date.  The 
Night  Seene^  Myrtle  leaf  that  ill  hesped^  Maiden  that  with  suUenhrow^ 
are  of  this  jieriod,  and  so  I  believe  are  Lines  composed  in  a  concert" 
room^  and  some  others. 

The  poems  which  succeed  are  distingtiished  from  those  of  my 
Father's  Stowey  life  by  a  less  buoyant  spirit.  Poetic  fire  they  have, 
but  not  the  clear,  bright  mountain  flame  of  his  earlier  poetry.  Their 
meditative  vein  is  graver, and  they  s(em  tinged  with  the  sombre  hues 
of  middle  age ;  tho\igh  some  of  them  were  written  before  the  Author 
was  thirty-live  years  old.  A  characteristic  poem  of  this  period  is 
Dejection y  an  Ode :  comiM)scd  at  Keswick,  April  4, 1802.  Wallenstein 
liad  been  written  in  London  in  1800.  The  Three  Graves'was  composed 
in  1805  or  6 ;  the  second  part  of  Christahel*  soon  after  the  Author^s 
settling  in  the  Lake  country  (in  1801);  Youth  a/uZ  ^^0  not  long  be- 
fore lie  quitted  it  as  a  residence  forever  (in  1810).  liecollections  of 
Lore  must  have  been  written  on  his  return  to  Keswick  from  Malta  in 
1806 :  The  Happy  Hu»lmnd  at  that  time,  or  earlier.  The  small  frag- 
ment called  The  KnighVs  7omh  probably  belongs  to  the  North.  The 
DetiVs  Thoughts  appeared  in  The  Morning  Post  in  1800.  Tliis  pro- 
duction certainly  has  in  it  more  of  youthful  sprightliness  than  of  mid- 
dle-aged soberness ;  still  it  is  less  fantastic,  and  has  more  of  world- 
wisdom  in  its  satire  than  the  War  Eclogue  of  1796.    The  Complaint 

•  Ckri»tabfl  WfiB  condomnecl  by  the  Edinbiirffh  Rnvlew  In  ffood  company,  that  of  Tkt 
White  Doe.  Tlio  two  poems  mi^hl  be  compnrt'cl  to  £^almV  two  I^'ononis,  which  aeera  the 
>eaulirul  poison iflcnt Ion  of  9nns»hino  om!  of  |  cnnive  shadow.  None  of  tny  Uncle  (Mr. 
i^outhey^s)  laureate  Ode«,  not  even  that  benutiful  one  on  the  death  of  the  Prlnceai 
Cliarloito,  »hnJl  form  a  third  with  thcst*,  but  lut  Thalaba  come  to  Join  the  lovely  pair, 
and  then  wo  ehtill  l)a\«  the  throe  Grnccs. 

U  iscnrioiis  to  look  at  critical  artlclo*,  full  of  Airlout  ridicule  and  buffiMmery.  In  any 
old  reviewing  joumni ;  they  remind  one  so  of  fossil  porcupines,  with  quills  flxed  in  rigid- 
ity, or  harlequin  snakes  in  botUes.— N.U.  Most  of  these  snakes  ore  of  the  blind  worm 
anecies. 
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mnd  Jtepfy  fimt  appeared  in  1802.    The  Ode  to  TranjuiUUjf  wis  pab> 
liMhed  in  TAs  Friend^  March,  1809. 

The  pooms  of  his  after-years,  even  when  sad,  are  calmer  in  thdf 
melancholy  than  those  produced  while  he  was  ceasing  to  be  yoang. 
We  are  less  heavy-hearted  when  yonth  is  ont  of  sight  than  when  it 
Is  takinp^  its  leave.  J)uty  iurviving  Self'Lote^  The  Pang  more  ^rp 
than  all^  Love's  Apparition  and  Etanuhmtnt^  The  Bloeeoming  of  tlu 
eolitary  DaU-tree^  and  some  other  poems  of  his  latter  years,  have  thif 
character  of  resigned  and  subdued  sadness.  Work  teithaut  Mope  wai 
written  at  fifty-six.  The  Visionary  Hope  and  The  Paine  of  SUrp^ 
wliich  express  more  agitation  and  severer  suffering,  are  of  earlier  date. 
These  and  all  in  the  Sihylline  Leavca  were  written  before  the  end  of 
1817,  when  ho  had  completed  his  forty-fifth  year.  The  productjons 
of  the  fotirth  epoch,  looked  at  as  works  of  imagination,  aro  tender, 
graceful,  exquisitely  finished,  but  less  bold  and  animated  than  those 
of  his  earlier  day.  This  may  be  said  of  Zapolya^  Alice  du  Cioe^  The 
Garden  of  Boccaccio^  The  two  Founts^  Lines  suggested  hy  the  last 
Words  of  Berengarius^  Sancti  Dominici  Pallium^  and  other  poems 
written,  I  believe,  when  the  poet  was  past  forty,  the  four  last  named 
after  he  was  fifty  years  old.  Lote^  Hope^  and  Patience  in  Education 
was,  1  think,  one  of  his  latest  poetical  effort.^  if  not  the  very  last. 

The  following  prose  com]K)sitions  are  includoil  in  the  poetical  vol- 
umes, and  the  Apologetic  Preface  to  Fire^  Famine^  and  Slauf^hter^ 
cctutiiining  a  comparison  between  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  ia  placed 
at  p.  20G:  An  Allegorical  Vviion^  first  published  in  The  Courier  In 
1811,  and  Neie  Thoughts  on  Old  Subjects^  which  first  appeared  in  The 
Keepsalcy  are  inserted  at  p. 

The  whole  of  the  Poetical  Works,  except  a  few  which  have  been 
reprinted  in  the  Literally  Remains^  are  contained  in  the  stereotyped 
edition  in  three  volumes.  The  Poems  without  the  Dramas  have  been 
collected  in  a  ninglo  volume,  from  which  some  of  the  Juvenile  Poems, 
and  two  or  three  of  later  date  are  excluded,  and  which  includes  a  few 
not  contained  in  the  three  vol.  edition. 

I  now  proceed  to  Mr.  Coleridge^s  compositions  in  Prose.  Coneumee 
ad  Populum^  are  two  addresses  to  the  People,  delivered  at  the  latttf 
end  of  February,  and  then  thrown  into  a  small  pamphlet  '^  Alter 
this,'*  says  Mr.  Cottle,  "he  consolidated  two  other  of  his  lectures, 
and  published  them  under  the  title  of  The  Plot  Discovered.^  A  moral 
and  political  Lecture  delivered  at  Bristol  by  Mr.  0.  was  pnblbbed  in 
the  same  year.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  printed  any  of  his  other 
Bristol  orations  of  the  year  ninety-five.  The  Watchman  was  carried 
on  in  179C.  The  first  number  appeared  March  1 ;  the  tenth  and  last, 
May  13.  These  were  youthful  immature  productions.  Whatever 
was  valuable  and  of  a  permanent  nature  in  them  was  transferred  into 
his  later  productions,  or  incl'ided  in  later  publications. 
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The  Friend^  a  Literary,  Horal,  and  Political  Weekly  Paper,  ex 
cludiDg  personal  and  party  politics  and  tlio  events  of  the  day,  wai 
written  and  published  at  Grasmere.  The  first  number  appeared  on 
Thursday,  June  Ist,  1809,  the  27th  and  last  of  that  edition,  March  15, 
1810.  The  Friend  next  appeared  before  the  public  in  3  vols,  in  1818. 
This  was  "  rather  a  rifacimento,"  as  the  Author  said,  "  than  a  new 
edition,  the  additions  forming  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  whole 
work,  and  the  arrangement  being  altogether  new."  (Essays  V-XIII. 
pp.  98-151,  treat  of  tlie  Duty  of  communicating  trut\  and  the  eondi* 
tions  vndcr  tchich  it  may  he  safely  communicated;  Essay  V.  is  on  the 
inexpediency  of  pioue  frauds^  <tc.)  The  third  edition  of  1837  gave 
the  Author^s  last  corrections,  an  appendix  containing  the  parts  thrown 
out  in  the  recast,  with  some  other  miitcellanea^  and  a  synoptical  table 
of  the  contents  by  the  Editor.    There  is  now  a  fourth  edition. 

The  two  Lay  Sennons  were  published,  the  one  in  181G,  the  other 
in  1817.  The  llrst  is  entitled  The  Statenman'e  Manual^  or  The  Bible 
the  lest  Guide  to  Political  eJcill  and  foresight :  a  Lay  Sermon  ad- 
dressed to  the  higher  classes  of  society,  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
comments  and  essays  connected  with  the  study  of  the  inspired  writ- 
ings : — the  second  A  Lay  Sermon^  addressed  to  the  Higher  and  Mid- 
dle Classes,  on  the  existing  distresses  and  discontents.  Mr.  Gillmac 
says  he  ^Mia'l  tho  intention  of  addressing  a  third  to  the  lower  classes.'* 

The  Biographia  Literaria  was  published  in  1817,  but  parts  of  the 
first  volume  nmst  have  been  composed  some  years  earlier.  The  Ed- 
inburgh Review  in  its  August  number  of  that  year  was  as  favorable 
to  tho  book  as  could  be  expected* 

Tlio  Aids  to  Infliction  fnvt  npponrod  in  1825.  The  original  title 
woM  Aids  to  lUMlootiou  in  llio  format  ion  of  a  manly  character  on  tho 
Boveral  gnmnds  of  IVuclohco,  Morality,  and  lUOigion ;  illustrated  by 
select  passages  from  our  ehler  divines,  especially  from  Archbishop 
Leighton.  In  an  advertisement  to  the  first  edition,  the  author  men- 
tions that  the  work  was  proposed  and  begun  as  a  mere  selection  from 
the  writings  of  Leighton,  with  a  few  notes  and  a  biographical  preface 
by  tho  selector,  but  underwent  a  revolution  of  i>lan  and  object.  *^  It 
would,  indeed,"  he  adds,  ^^  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  the  present 

*  The  remarki  In  that  article  upon  my  Father*!  remarks  on  pottie  4ietion  I  have  yalnly 
tried  to  understand :— **  A  paste  of  rich  and  honcyod  wonls,  like  the  candled  coat  of  the 
auricula,  a  Klittcrini^  tissue  of  quaint  concctits  and  sparklintr  inutaphors,  erustlnir  over  the 
rough  stalk  of  homely  thoughts,  &c ;  luch  Is  the  style  of  I'o|mj  luid  Cjray ;  such  very  oaeo 
Is  that  of  Shak9peare  and  Milton;  and,  nutwiihslnnding  Mr. Coleridge's  decision  to  the 
contrary,  of  Hpenser^s  FaHry  Qurrn,^  ilomely  thoutrhla  clothed  In  ii  Klittfriiuf  tissue  of 
poetic  diction  arc  but  pseudo-poetry ;  and  the  powdor  on  the  auricula  would  be  nothing 
If  the  i*A>at  Itself  wore  not  of  velvet.  Mr.  C.*s  d<H:iMlon  ro9|>ectiiig  the  hairy  (^nern  H 
•«iua]:y  misrepresented,  for  he  malnlaius  that  Spenser's  language  i*  distinct  from  that  of 
priMe,  such  laiigunge  being  reciuired  by  his  thoughto  and  In  hsrmoi.y  with  them.  To  aay 
that  ho  dccidt'd  **  the  contrary,'*  as  if  he  had  denied  poetic  diction  to  Spenser,  Is  not  likt 
tho  auricula*s  coat^  earn  did. 
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Tolnme  owed  its  accidental  origin  to  the  intention  of  eompiliiig  out 
of  a  different  description  than  to  spealc  of  it  as  the  same  work.'* 
^^  Still,  however,  the  selections  from  Leigh  ton,  which  will  be  foond  in 
the  fundamental  and  moral  sections  of  this  work,  and  which  I  could 
retain  consistently  with  its  present  form  and  matter,  will,  both  from 
the  intrinsic  excellence  and  from  the  characteristic  beauty  of  the  pas- 
sages, suffice  to  answer  two  prominent  puq)08cs  of  tlie  original  plan; 
that  of  placing  in  a  clear  light  the  principle  which  pervades  all  Lcigh- 
ton^s  writings — ^liis  sublime  view,  I  mean,  of  Religion  and  Morality  as 
the  means  ofVeforming  tiie  human  soul  in  the  Divine  Imago  {Idta); 
and  that  of  exciting  an  interest  in  the  works,  and  an  affectionate  rev« 
erenco  for  the  name  and  memory  of  this  severely  tried  and  tmly 
primitive  Churchman." 

Neither  Hume  nor  Clarendon,  I  believe,  mentions  the  persecntioii 
of  Archbishop  Lcighton^s  father  by  the  Prelatical  party  of  his  day ; 
and  yet  it  was  one  of  their  worst  acts,  and  that  which  most  excited 
wrath  and  indignation  against  the  Primate — so  faithful  is  their  ptH** 
trait  of  those  times !  Never  can  I  read  Mr.  Wordswortir^  sablinie 
sonnet  to  I^ud,  especially  the  lines, 

rrcJuilgiHl  by  fuel  determined  not  to  Bpure, 
An  old  WGok  man  for  veugeaaoe  laid  asidts 

without  thinking  of  another  ^^  old  weak  man  for  vengeance  laid  aside^ 
—of  Laud  in  the  day  of  his  power  pulling  off  his  hat  and  thanking 
God  for  the  inhuman  sentence  that  had  been  passed  upon  the  alIx^ad^ 
wasted  viotiui*— of  the  miserable  don  to  which  the  mangletl  mac 
was  committed  for  lite  atlor  that  sontoiKH)  had  Ikhmi  executed  in  all 
its  multiplication  and  precision  of  barbarity — then  calling  to  mind 
the  words  of  our  Saviour,  Thty  that  tale  the  iword  tlknll perUk  ttitk 
the  iteordy  and  JJicm^d  are  the  mcrcifal  for  they  $?taU  obtain  tn^rry. 
It  was  not  mercy  alone  that  was  violated  by  these  acts — ^but  law  and 
justice;  and  if  he  who  instigated  and  rejoiced  in  them  received  nei« 
ther  justice  nor  mercy  in  his  turn,  is  he  worthy  of  the  sacred  name  of 
Martyr  f  May  we  not  say  that  the  tengeance  which  fell  upon  thb 
persecutor  was  the  Ix>rd's  vengeance,  even  if  it  came  to  pass  by  evil 
instruments,  and  fell  upon  a  head  already  bowed  down,  and  in  some 
respects  a  noble  one  ?  Can  the  ghry  and  honor  of  meeting  death 
with  firmness — nay,  even  with  sublime  piety,  cast  its  beams  backward 
.  and  bathe  in  one  pure  luminous  flood  a  life  darkened  with  sach  deep 

*  The  pnrtieulArt  of  thii  intUneo  of  8iar  Chnmber  tyranny  I  read  in  Atkman^  LUb  of 
Archbishop  I«nud,  prtiflxcd  to  hh  works.  It  is  said  that  when  he  waa  taken  oat  of  tiM 
wretched  cc«U  In  New^te  In  which  he  was  confined  before  hla  aentence,  **  CAa  «*ia  mmi. 
mntr  had  a/ moat  trkotiy  eomn  of  kt»  bodif.^  This  waa  for  writing  against  Prwtmtpy  im| 
Biralnst  CliHstianlty.  Any  man  may  do  the  like  now,  and  nota  halrof  his  head  can  ba 
touched ;  yet  moml  olTimcos,  public  or  private,  have  far  Ion  chance  of  escaping  with  la- 
punliy  than  they  had  then. 
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shadows,  us  those  that  chequer  the  sunshine  of  Laud^s  career?— tb« 
parts  really  brightened  with  tlio  light  of  heaven?  Plainness,  sincor« 
ity,  integrity,  learning,  rounificcnco  to  a  cause*— can  virtues  like  these 
outweigh  or  neutralize  such  faults  of  head,  heart,  and  temper,  as  He 
to  tlio  charge  of  this  Bishop  in  the  Ciiurch  of  Christ?  As  well 
might  we  sec  the  cold  bright  morning  dews,  that  rest  on  the  stony 
crown  of  Vesuvius,  against  tho  burning  lava  that  bursts  from  its 
crater,  and  expect  tlieni  to  quench  tho  fire  or  reduce  it  to  a  moderate 
heat.  Some  abatement  must  be  made  from  tho  guilt  of  his  violences 
from  consideration  of  the  times;  but  to  subtract  tho  i>t'hole  on  that 
account,  or  even  to  make  light  of  it,  is  surely  tbo  much  to  make  moral 
good  and  evil  dependent  on  circumstance.  What?  Have  Arundel, 
Bonner,  Gardiner,  little  or  nothing  to  answer  for?  Was  there  ever 
yet  a  persecutor  that  persecuted  from  mere  apceulatire  inhumanity  ? 
Even  through  Clarendon's  account  we  may  discern,  I  think,  that 
Laud's  private  passions,  in  part  at  least,  engaged  him  in  the  cause  of 
Intolerance.  ]Ie  had  been  exasperated,  before  he  attained  power,  by 
Puritan  molestations  and  oppositions, — ho  became  the  persecutor  of 
Puritans  after  he  attained  it ;  as  school-boys  that  have  been  tormented 
while  they  were  in  a  low  form,  torment  in  their  turn  when  they  get 
into  a  higli  one — not  their  tormentors,  but  unfortunates  who  repre- 
sent them  to  their  imngi nation.  An  eminently  good  and  wise  man  is 
above  his  timcs^  if  not  in  all,  yet  in  many  things ;  but  I^ud  was  the 
very  impersonation  of  his  times — the  impersonated  spirit  of  his  age 
and  his  party.  (Compare  his  over-ceremonious  consecration  of  St. 
Catherine's  Church,  gloated  over  by  Hume,  with  Archdeacon  Uare's 
remarks  on  his  neglect  of  his  diocese,  in  T/ie  MUsion  of  the  Comfort* 
:r.)  They  who  are  of  that  party  still,  who  would  still  swathe  reli- 
gion by  way  of  supporting  it,  and  dizen  by  way  of  dressing  it,  and 
pnzo  witli  fond  regretful  admiration  upon  the  giant  forms  of  Spiritual 
Despotism  and  Exaggerated  Externalism,  as  they  loom  shadowy  and 
magnificent  through  tho  vapory  vista  of  ages,  to  tliem  no  wonder 
that  he  is  a  giant  too.  And  there  arc  others,  far  above  that  or  any 
other  parry,  who,  in  their  love  and  zeal  for  tho  Church,  abstract  tlio 
how  and  tlio  why  of  Laud's  public  warfare,  and  see  him  abstractedly 
as  the  Champion  of  the  Clmrch  of  England.  "  God  knows  my  heart," 
says  Mr.  Coleridge  (in  a  marginal  note  on  Mr.  Southey's  article  on  the 
History  of  Dissenters,  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  October,  1818), 
**  how  bitterly  I  abhor  all  intolerance,  how  deeply  I  pity  the  actors  when 
there  is  reason  to  su]>posc  them  deluded  ;  but  is  it  not  clear  that  this 
theatrical  scene  of  Laud's  death,  who  was  tho  victim  of  almost  na- 
tional indignation,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  *  bloody  sentences^  in 
the  coolness  of  secure  ]>owcr?  As  well  might  you  palliate  the  hor- 
rible atrocities  of  the  Inquisition,  every  one  of  which  might  be  jus* 
*  Clarendoo,  patBim^  cipecially  hli  summary  of  Laud^a  diacacler. 
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tifled  on  the  same  groundB  that  Sonthej  has  here  defended  Land,  hj 
detailing  the  vengeance  taken  on  some  of  tlie  Inqaisitora.'*  I  do  not 
see  that  h€re  my  honored  Undo  de/rnds  the  Primate :  he  eajs,  ^  We 
are  not  the  apologists  of  Laud ;  in  some  things  ho  was  erroneona^  in 
some  imprudent,  in  others  culpable.  Evil,  which  upon  the  great 
scale  is  ever  made  conducive  to  good,  produces  evil  to  those  by  whom 
it  comes."  And  how  wise  and  beautiful  is  this  sentiment  a  little  fur- 
ther on  I  ^^  It  especially  behooves  the  historian  to  inculcate  diaritr, 
and  take  part  with  the  oppressed,  whoever  may  have  been  the  op- 
pressors." 

As  some  excuse  for  my  Father^s  expression,  ^^  theatrical  scene,**  I 
allege  that  sentence  of  Land's:  ^^ Never  did  man  put  off  mortality 
with  a  better  courage,  nor  look  upon  his  bloody  and  malicious  ene- 
mies with  more  Christian  charity."  My  Father  adds :  "  I  know  well 
how  imprudent  and  unworldly  these  my  opinions  are.  The  Dissen- 
ters will  give  me  no  thanks,  because  I  prefer  and  extol  the  prfCtit 
Church  of  England,  and  the  partisans  of  the  Church  will  calumniate 
me,  because  I  condemn  particular  members,  and  regret  particular 
(eras,  of  the  former  Church  of  England.  Would  that  Sonthey  had 
written  the  mhole  of  his  review  in  the  spirit  of  this  beautiful  page.** 
(Page  102.)  In  that  very  interesting  collection  of  meditative  Sonnets 
by  tlio  late  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere,  is  one  ui>on  I^nd,  against  which  I 
ventured  to  write,  *^lf  any  thing  done  in  the  name  of  principle  roust 
needs  be  righteous,  then  the  tortures  and  long  languishing  of  Leigh- 
ton  are  no  impeachment  of  Laud^s  righteousness.*'  There  was  a  sec- 
ond edition  of  the  Aids  in  1831,  a  fifth  in  1843. 

Tiie  little  work  Oa  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  and  Stated  ac- 
cording to  the  Idea  of  each,  first  ajipearcd  in  1830,  and  went  into  a 
second  edition  in  the  same  year.  It  is  now  J4>ined  with  the  Lay  «%*r- 
moM  in  one  volume.  To  the  Church  and  State  are  ap|)ended  Ao^«t 
on  Tiiiflor*9  History  of  £nthusiasm,  and  A  Dialogue  between  DcmoeiuM 
and  Mystcs. 

After  Mr.  Colcridge*s  death  in  July,  1834,  four  volumes  of  hia  Ltte^ 
rary  licmains  were  published  by  his  late  Editor.  Vols.  i.  and  ii.  ap- 
peared in  1836,  Vol.  iii.  in  183*8,  Vol.  iv.  in  1839.  Vol.  i.  contains 
The  Fall  of  Robespierre  and  other  poems,  and  poetical  fragments, 
Notes  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  1818,  Marginal  Notes  on 
several  books.  Fragments  of  Essays,  Mr.  0.*8  Contributions  to  the 
Oinniana  of  Mr.  Soutlicy,  published  in  1812,  and  fifty-six  other  abort 
articles  on  various  subjects.  Vol.  ii.  contains  more  Notes  of  Lectures 
on  Sluikspcare,  including  criticism  on  each  of  his  Plays,  with  Intro- 
ductory Matter  on  Poetry,  the  Drama,  and  the  Stage,  prefaced  by  ex- 
tracts of  letters  relating  to  these  Lectures :  Notes  on  Ben  Jonson,  oo 

*  Tho  liioccurBte  report  of  Nivbiihr*!  opinion  of  this  vrork,  which  apposred  i«  •  lcll« 
ei  Or.  Arnold,  publUliod  la  bis  Life,  Ims  been  correciod,  I  ms  told,  In  n  new  •ditloa. 
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Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  on  Fuller,  .on  Sir  Thomaa  Browne,  an  Essay 
on  tlie  Prometheus  of  iEschylus,  and  other  miscellaneous  writings. 

Vol.  iii.  contains  Formula  Fidei  d-e  S.  Trinitate^  A  Nightly  Prayer, 
Notes  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  on  Hooker,  Field,  Donne, 
Henry  More,  Ueinrichs,  llackct,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Tlio  Pilgrim's  Pro» 
grcss,  and  John  Smith,  and  a  Letter  to  a  Godchild. 

Vol.  iv,  contoins  Notes  on  Luther,  St.  Theresa,  Bedell,  Baxter, 
Lcighton,  Sherlock,  AVatcrland,  Shclton,  Andrew  Fuller,  Whitaker, 
Oxloe,  A  Barrister's  Hints,  Davison,  Irving,  and  Noble,  and  an  Essay 
on  Faith.  The  present  edition  of  tlie  Literary  Remains  is  nearly  ex* 
liaustcd.  In  a  fresh  edition  now  matter  will  be  added  from  marginal 
notes,  probably  in  a  fifth  volume.  Archdeacon  Hare  speaks  of  Ths 
licmains  in  the  preface  to  his  Mission  of  the  Comforter  in  a  passage 
wliich  may  fitly  bo  produced  here. 

"  Of  recent  English  writers,  the  one  with  whose  sanction  I  have 
chiefly  desired,  w'^ never  I  could,  to  strengthen  my  opinions,  is  the 
great  religious  ))Iiilosopher  to  whom  the  mind  of  our  generation  in 
England  owes  more  than  to  any  other  man.  My  gratitude  to  him  I 
have  endeavore«l  to  express  by  dedicating  the  following  Sermons  to 
his  memory ;  and  the  olTcring  is  so  far  at  least  appropriate,  in  that 
the  main  work  of  his  life  was  to  spiritualize,  not  only  our  philosophy, 
but  our  theology,  to  raise  them  both  above  the  empiricism  into  which 
tlioy  had  long  boon  dwindling,  and  to  sot  them  free  from  the  techni- 
cal trammels  of  h)gical  systems.  AVhotlior  he  is  as  much  studied  by 
the  gonial  young  mon  of  tbo  jirosont  day,  as  ho  was  twenty  or  thirty 
veal's  ago,  1  liavo  no  ado(]nato  moans  of  Judging ;  but  our  theological 
litorattiro  tooins  willi  oit(»I's,  hiicIi  as  could  hardly  luivo  boon  commit* 
tod  by  persons  whoso  minds  had  boon  disciplined  by  his  ))hi]osophical 
method,  and  hatl  rightly  npjiropriatod  his  ))rinci]>los.  So  far  too  as  my 
observation  lias  extended,  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  his  Ile^ 
fnain.%  though  they  were  hailed  with  delight  by  Arnold  on  their  first 
appearance,  have  not  yet  ])roducod  their  proper  efloct  on  the  intellect 
of  the  ai^Q.  It  may  be  that  the  rich  store  of  profound  and  beautiful 
thought  contained  in  them  has  been  weighed  down,  from  being  mixt 
with  a  few  opinions  on  points  of  Biblical  criticism,  likely  to  be  very 
oflTensive  to  persons  who  know  nothing  about  the  history  of  the  Can* 
on.  Some  of  these  opinions,  to  which  Coleridge  liimsolf  ascribed  a 
good  deal  of  importance,  seem  to  me  of  little  worth ;  some,  to  be  de- 
cidedly erroneous.  Philological  criticism,  indeed,  all  matters  requir- 
ing a  laborious  and  accurate  investigation  of  details,  were  alien  from 
the  bent  and  habits  of  his  mind ;  and  his  exegetical  studies,  such  as 
they  were,  took  place  at  a  period  when  he  had  little  better  than  the 
meagre  Rationalism  of  Eichhorn  and  Bertholdt  to  help  him.  Of  the 
opinions  which  he  imbibed  from  them,  some  abode  with  him  through 
Jife.    These,  however,  along  with  every  thing  else  that  can  justly  be 
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objected  to  in  tlie  Semains^  do  not  form  a  twentieth  part  of  the  nrhole, 
and  may  easily  be  separated  from  the  remainder.  Nor  do  they  de* 
tract,  in  any  way,  from  the  sterling  sense,  the  clear  and  far-sighted 
discernment,  tlie  power  of  tracing  principles  in  their  remotest  opera- 
tions,  and  of  referring  all  things  to  their  first  principles  which  are 
manifested  in  almost  every  page,  and  from  which  we  might  learn  so 
much." 

The  last  posthumous  work  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  published  September, 
1840,  is  entitled  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit^  and  consists  of 
seven  letters  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  It  should  bo  un- 
derstood that  this  work  is  intended  not  to  undennine  the  helirf  thai 
the  Bihle  is  the  Word  of  God^  or  in  any  degree  to  lessen  the  deep 
reverence  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  Christians,  but  to  put  that 
belief  on  a  better  foundation  than  it  commonly  rests  npon.  **  Let  it 
be  di(»tinctly  understood,"  the  author  says,  *^  that  my  arguments  and 
objections  apply  exclusively  to  the  following  Doctrine  or  Dogma. 
To  the  opinions  which  individual  divines  have  advanced  in  lieu  of  this 
doctrine," — for  instance,  I  suppose,  the  strange  fancy  that  tlie  %£ords 
of  the  Bible  are  not  divinely  dictated,  that  the  language  is  human  and 
yet  exempt,  by  divine  power,  from  any  possible  admixture  of  human 
error, — "  my  only  objection,  as  far  as  I  object,  is — that  I  do  not  un- 
derstand them. ^I  said  that  in  the  Bible  there  is  moro  that  finds 

me  than  I  have  experienced  in  all  other  books  put  together ;  tlmt  tlie 
words  of  the  liible  find  me  at  greater  depths  of  my  being;  and  tliat 
whatever  finds  me  brings  with  it  an  irresiHtible  evidence  of  its  hav- 
ing proceeded  from  the  \h<[y  Spirit.  But  the  Doctrine  in  question  re- 
quires me  to  believe,  that  not  only  what  finds  me,  but  that  all  that 
exists  in  the  sacred  volume,  which  I  am  bound  to  find  therein,  was 
not  alone  inspired  by,  that  is,  composed  by  men  under  the  actuating 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  likewise*-<lictated  by  an  infallible  in* 
telligence ; — that  the  writers,  each  and  all,  were  divinely  informed  as 

well  as  inspired.  1  can  conceive  no  soflenings  here  which 

would  not  nullify  the  Doctrine,  and  convert  it  to  a  cloud  for  each 
man's  fancy  to  shape  and  shift  at  will.  And  this  doctrine,  I  confess, 
plants  the  vineyard  of  the  word  with  thorns  for  me,  and  places  snares 
in  its  pathways."  He  proceeds  to  show  how  the  doctrine  in  question 
injures  the  true  idea  of  the  spirituality  and  divinity  of  the  sacred 
volume,  and  directly  or  indirectly  tends  to  alienate  men  from  the  out* 
.  ward  lievelation.  A  second  edition  of  this  little  work  will  soon  bn 
prepared. 

The  book  has  been  denounced  in  strange  style  by  some  who  do  not 
profess  to  have  it.  These  reospners  assume  in  the  first  place  that 
both  the  tendency  and  object  of  it  is  to  overthrow  Christianitj-^ 
whereas  any  one  who  re*  i^  and  not  merely  what  a  hostile  spirit 
has  predetermined  to  find  iii  it,  can  not  fail  to  perceive  that  at  least 
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the  writor^s  object  is  to  guard  and  exalt  the  religion  of  Christ.  Bnt^ 
secondly,  forgetting  that  the  hook  is  intended  to  overthrow  Christi- 
anity, they  urge  that  Christianity  has  done  very  well  hitherto  without 
such  views  as  it  propounds,  and  that  very  great  thinkers  and  good 
men  have  lived  and  died,  in  tlio  faith  and  fear  of  the  Lord,  witliout 
die  knowledge  of  them  ; — ^as  if  the  wants  of  the  Church  were  in  all 
ages  exactly  alike ;  or  as  if  there  had  not  been  in  all  ages  clouds  over 
the  sunshine  of  faith,  occasioned  by  the  difticulties  wliich  the  writer 
seeks  to  remove ;  or  as  if  it  were  not  true  tliat  the  more  light  men 
obtain  on  one  side  of  the  region  of  thought  the  more  they  need  on 
other  sides ;  as  if  grcotness  and  goodncf^s,  in  their  application  to  men, 
were  not  relative  terms,  and  tlie  best  and  wisest  of  mortals,  that  have 
appeared  upon  earth,  had  ever  boon  free  from  error  and  imperfection ! 
I  should  think  tlicre  is  hardly  a  foolish  or  evil  notion  on  any  subject 
which  might  not  be  screened  from  attack  by  such  arguments  as  these. 
And,  even  were  they  not  such  mere  weakness,  of  what  force  can  they 
be  with  those,  who  take  for  their  motto,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  did  from 
first  to  last :  that  all  men  may  Vnoid  the  truth  and  that  the  truth  may 
set  them  free?  Keligious  truth  and  religion  are  identified  in  Scripture, 
or  at  least  represented  as  one  and  inseparable ;  and  how  can  a  man 
obey  the  truth  or  minister  to  it,  except  by  setting  forth,  what,  after 
the  widest  survey  of  the  subject  which  he  is  capable  of  taking,  he  he- 
lieres  to  he  the  truth  f 

The  suggestion  that  no  man  should  examine  such  subjects  or  call 
in  question  prevailing  views  in  religion  save  one  who  starts  from  a 
high  station  of  holiness  and  spiritual  light,  can  be  of  little  value  un- 
less accompanied  by  a  criterion  of  holiness,  both  as  to  kind  and  degree, 
admitted  by  all  men.  Prevailing  notions  are  often  utterly  erroneous, 
and  if  none  might  expose  what  they  believe  in  their  hearts  to  bo 
wrong  and  injurious  views,  till  it  was  proved,  even  to  their  adver- 
saries' satisfaction,  that  they  were  far  advanced  in  true  sanctity, 
wrong  views  would  bo  the  prevailing  ones  till  the  end  of  time. 
Providence  works  by  finer  means  than  enter  into  this  sort  of  philoso- 
phy, making  imperfection  minister  to  the  perfecting  of  what  is  good 
and  purifying  of  what  is  evil. 

"Whether  or  no  the  views  of  St.  Jerome  and  other  ancient  Fathers 
concerning  Ins])iration  are,  as  has  been  affirmed,  something  far 
deeper  and  higher  than  we,  in  our  inferior  state  of  spirituality,  can 
conceive,  I  do  not  presume  to  decide ;  but  yet  I  would  suggest,  that 
high  and  spiritual  views  in  general  are  capable  of  being  set  forth  in 
words,  and  of  gradually  raising  men  up  to  tome  apprehension  of  them. 
They  do  not  remain  a  light  to  lighten  the  possessor  and  mere  dark- 
ness, or  a  light  that  closely  resembles  a  shade,  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Things  that  x>ertain  to  reason  and  the  spirit  appeal  to  the 
rational  and  spiritual  in  mankind  at  large;  they  tend  to  elicit  th« 
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reason  and  expand  the  nnderetandings  of  men;  deep  calleih  unto 
deep ;  and  if  the  teaching  of  Paul  and  John  is  now  in  a  wonderful 
manner  apprehended  by  peasants  and  children,  who  hear  the  Gospel 
habitually,  St.  Jcrome^s  notions  of  Inspiration,  if  truly  divine  and 
evangelical,  would  by  this  time  be  generally  apprehended  by  Chris- 
tians in  the  same  way,  and  by  the  wise  and  learned  would  be  com- 
prehended more  intellectually  and  systematically.  Whereas,  can  it 
bo  denied,  that  no  consistent  scheme  of  Inspiration  has  ever  been 
gathered  from  the  teaching  of  those  ancient  Fathers  ?  They  who  be- 
lieve that  such  a  scheme  is  contained  in  their  writings,  explicitly  or 
im[)licitly,  will  do  well  to  unfold  it.  Merely  to  talk  about  snch  a 
thing  in  a  stylo  of  indefmito  grandeur  is  but  to  conjure  up  a  mist,  by 
the  spell  of  solemn  sounding  words,  to  mock  the  eyes  of  men  with  a 
cloud  castle  for  a  season — a  very  little  season  it  is  during  wliich  any 
such  piece  of  mist-magnificenco  can  remain  undispersed  in  times  like 
the  present,  except  for  those  who  had  rather  gaze  on  painted  vapors 
than  on  realities  of  a  hue  to  which  their  eyes  are  unaccustomed. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  exact  account  of  all  my  Father^si 
courses  of  lectures,  given  after  his  visit  to  Germany,  but  find,  from 
letters  and  other  sources  of  information,  that  ho  lectured  in  I^ondon, 
before  going  to  Malta,  in  1804;  on  liis  return  from  Malta,  in  1807; 
Again  in  1808;  in  1811 ;  in  1814,  in  which  year  he  also  lectured  at 
Bristol ;  in  1817 ;  and,  for  the  last  time,  I  believe,  in  1819.  His  early 
lectures  at  Bristol  aro  mentioned  in  the  biograpiiical  sketch. 


The  poetio  or  imitative  art,  an  ancient  critic  has  observed,  most 
needs  describe  persons  either  better  than  they  are,  at  the  present  time, 
or  worse,  or  as  they  are  exactly.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  in  literary 
fiction  individuals  can  seldom  be  exhibited  exactly  such  as  they  are, 
the  subtle  interminglings  of  good  and  evil,  the  finely  balanced  quali- 
ties that  exist  in  the  actual  characters  of  men,  even  those  in  whom 
the  colors  are  dee[)est  and  the  lines  most  strongly  traced,  being  tc0 
fine  and  subtle  for  dramatic  effect.  Indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
present  a  man  as  he  truly  is  except  in  plain  narrative ;  his  mind  can 
not  be  pro]>erly  manifested  save  in  and  through  the  very  events  ami 
circumstances  which  give  utterance  to  his  individual  being  and  which 
his  peculiar  character  helped  to  mould  and  produce.  When  taken 
out  of  these  and  jdaced  in  the  alien  framework  of  the  novelist  or 
dramatist  it  becomes  another  thing;  tlie  representation  may  convey 
truth  of  human  nature  in  a  broad  way,  and  seem  drawn  to  the  life^  if 
the  writer  have  a  lively  wit^  but  as  a  portrait  of  a  particular  person 
it  is  often  the  more  a  falsehood  the  more  natural  it  appears. 

To  poetio  descriptions  these  remarks  do  not  apply.    They  are,  for 
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the  most  part,  mcro  Tiews  of  a  character  in  its  elevated  and  poetie 
a<%pects — ^tributes  of  admiration  to  its  beautiful  qualities.  Such  are 
the  fine  stanzas,  already  quoted,  in  which  the  poet  Coleridge  is  de- 
scribed by  the  great  Poet,  his  Friend:  and  such  are  some  less  known, 
composed  by  a  poet  of  a  later  generation,  who  never  saw  my  Father 
face  to  face.  Of  these  the  last  four  will  serve  for  a  conclusion  to  this 
sketch.  I  give  them  here  for  the  sake  of  their  poetic  truth  and  the 
earnest  sympathy  they  manifest  with  the  studious  poet — 

PhiloBnphor  contemning  wealth  and  death, 
Yet  docile,  childlike  full  of  life  and  love,— 

tliongh  they  are  not  among  the  very  finest  parts  of  their  author^s 
thoughtful  and  beautiful  poetry. 

No  lonier,  purer  soul  than  his  hath  ever 
With  awe  revolved  the  planetary  page 

(From  Infuiicy  to  agv) 
Of  knowhtlgu :  aetlu/uut  and  proud  to  giv§  k§r 
The  whole  of  kia  ffrrat  heart  for  her  own  aake  ; 
For  what  she  ia  ;  not  what  she  does,  or  what  eiia  Mala.* 

And  mighty  w,«'*«9  from  afar  came  t3  him ; 
Cou%'crM>  of  trumjHitfl  ht*Id  by  cloudy  forma, 

And  apofch  of  choral  rtornis. 
Ppirits  of  iu:(ht  and  noonlido  bent  to  woo  him— > 
lie  9Uhm\  th(i  whiUs  lonely  and  drsolale 
As  Adam  when  ho  ruled  a  world,  yut  found  no 


Ills  loniiwt  ThouRhta  wore  but  like  palms  upUftod; 
A»pirin:r,  yet  in  supplicating  giilsH)^ 

llii*  HWO«*U*sl  ^o^g«  were  i»it;his. 
Adown  I^lhoan  slroams  his  spirit  drifkod, 
lender  Elysian  shades  Oom  piippled  bank 
Wiih  Amaranths  massed  in  dark  luxuriance  dank. 

Colerldi^e,  farewell !    The  great  rnd  grave  transition 
Which  may  not  Priest  or  King  or  Conqueror  spare, 

And  yet  a  Babe  can  bear, 
lias  come  to  iheo.    'J'hroui;h  life  a  goo4lly  viaion 
Wns  thrne;  and  time  it  wus  thy  rt*st  to  take* 
H<»fl  be  the  sound  ordained  thy  slet'p  to  break- 
When  thou  art  waking,  wake  me,  for  thy  Master'a  sake  If 

*  Here  teems  an  allusion  to  an  anti-utliitarian  maxim  of  Bacon's,  which  it  vteiy  expTMi 
aire  of  my  Father*8  turn  of  mind :— Kt  tamen  quemiidtnodum  lucl  magnam  habemoa  gr» 
tiam.  quod  per  eam  vias  inire,  artes  exercrre,  legure,  nos  invicem  dignosoere  poeBimu8,et 
nihllominus  ipaa  viaio  lueia  res  pntJftantinr  rut  et  pmfrhrior^  guam  mmltipte*  fjmo  mmms;  itm 
ttrte  ipaa  eontempiati:  r*ririii.  proitt  aunt,  aine  auprratitione  aut  impoaturm^  errore  mut  tonftf 
aione^  tn  ae  ipaa  magia  digna  eat,  guam  unireraua  inrentorum  fruetua,  Norum  Qrganunif 
Part  of  Aph.cxxix. 

t  tYom  a  volume  containing  Thr  Search  after  Proaerpine.  RecoL'ectionB  cf  Qrtaf  uA 
eUier  Poems  by  Aubrey  de  Verv,  author  of  Tht  Fail  of  liora. 
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I. 

Tns  following  marginalia  of  "Mr.  Coleridge's,  which  were  spoken 
of  In  a  note  to  chap.  is.  were  transcribed  for  a  new  edition  of  the 
Biographia  \>y  Mr.  O/s  late  editor,  with  the  passages  referred  to  in 
the  original  Gronnan.  Tlicse  passages  are  here  given  npon  the  whole 
a  little  more  at  large,  and  in  Englisli,  but  with  a  clear  understanding 
tliat  entire  justice  can  not  in  tliis  way  bo  d/ine  t4>  the  notions  of 
Schcllin^,  wliich,  to  be  perfectly  estimated,  ninst  be  considered  in  the 
disqiiiHitions  to  which  they  belong,  as  plants  and  flowers  mnst  be 
Tiewed  in  their  native  situations  in  order  to  be  fully  understood  and 
admired .♦ — S.  C. 

MS.  note  on  Scholling's  Philosoph,  Untersuckungen  aher  das  We9en 
der  menachlichcn  Freyheit  and  die  damit  Zusamnunhdngenden  Gegen* 
itande.    Phil  Schrift.  p.  397. 

There  are  indeed  many  just  and  excellent  observations  in  this  work 
of  SchellinpcV,  and  yet  even  more  than  usual  over-meaning  or  nn- 
mcaninj:  quidj^ro  quos — thing-phrases,  such  as  ^^Lieht^^^  ^^FiMtemiu^ 
"  Feuer^^^  "  centre,"  "  circumference,"  "  ground,"  and  the  like — ^which 
seem  to  involve  the  dilemma,  that  either  they  are  mere  similes,  where 
that  which  they  are  meant  to  illustrate  has  never  been  stated,  or  that 
they  are  degrees  of  a  kind,  which  kind  has  not  been  defined.  Hence 
Schclling  seems  to  be  looking  objectively  at  one  thing,  and  imagining 
himself  thinking  of  another;  and  after  all  this  mysticism,  what  is  the 
result?  Still  the  old  questions  return,  and  I  fmd  none  but  the  old  an* 
swers.  This  ground  to  God*s  existence  either  lessens,  or  does  not  les- 
sen, his  power.  In  the  first  case  it  is,  in  efloct,  a  co-existent  Ood,— 
evil,  because  the  ground  of  all  evil ; — in  the  second  it  leaves  ns  ns  be- 
fore.   With  that  ^^ before"  my  understanding  is  perfectly  satisfied; 

*  I  wi*h  tho  rondor  to  know  bcfnro  pcnivlni;  thcue  nolen,  on  the  authorit/  of  Archdeaeoa 
II Are,  that  ^  for  tho  loBt  twelve  years  ScholUng  haa  been  strongly  coniciMlIng  acrmlnst  llegd* 
and  has  mado,  or  at  aH  events  professes  to  niako,cAs  idttL  of  ptrtonmlitf  and  •fapar»mui 
O0i  the  central principte  »f  k  it  ttyatrmy  Quoted  from  tho  Archdeacon's  admirable  dofenot 
of  Luther,  Mission  of  the  Comforter.    Vol.  ii.  note  10,  p.  800. 
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and,  yehemently  as  Schelling  condomns  that  theory  of  freedom,  which 
makes  it  consist  in  the  pnrnmountcy  of  the  Reason  over  the  Will, 
wlicrein  does  his  own  sohition  differ  from  this,  except  in  expressing 
with  uncouth  mysticism  the  very  same  notion?  For  what  can  he 
meant  hy  the  "individuality,  or  Jchhdt^  becoming  eccentric,  nnd  usuqv 
ing  the  circumference,^'  if  not  this?  He  himself  ]>lain]y  say^  that 
moral  evil  arises  not  from  privation — much  less  negation, — but  from 
the  same  constituents  losing  their  proper  ordination,  that  is,  becoming 
C.  B.  A.  instead  of  A.  B.  C.  But  wherein  does  this  differ  from  the 
assertion,  that  tlie  freedom  of  man  consists  in  all  the  selfishness  of 
liis  nature  being  subordinated  to,  und  used  as  the  instrument  and  ma^ 
teria  of,  his  Reason,  that  is,  his  sense  of  the  universal  AVill? 

In  short  nothing  seems  gained.  To  creation — Wcrden — he  him- 
self admits  that  we  must  resort;  he  himself  a Jmits  it,  in  even  a  much 
higher  sense,  in  the  Logos^  or  the  alter  Dens  et  idem.  Other  creations 
were  still  possible,  from  the  will  of  God,  and  not  from  His  essence, 
and  yet  partaking  of  His  goodness.  A  mere  machine  could  be  made 
happy,  but  not  deserving  of  }iap])iness ;  but  if  God  created  a  Being 
with  a  power  of  choosing  good,  that  Being  must  Imve  been  created 
with  a  power  of  choosing  evil ;  otherwise  there  is  no  meaning  in  the 
word  Choice,  And  thus  wo  come  round  again  to  the  necessity  aris- 
ing out  of  finiteness,  with  I^ibnitz  and  Plato.  For  it  is  evident  that 
by  Matter  Plato  and  Plotinus  meant  Finiteness ; — or  how  else  could 
they  call  it  rb  fiii  or,  without  any  qualities,  and  yet  capable  of  all  ? 
The  whole  question  of  the  origin  of  Evil  resolves  itself  into  one.  Is 
the  Holy  Will  good  in  and  of  itself,  or  only  relative^  that  is,  as  a  mean 
to  pleasure,  joy,  happiness  and  the  like?  If  the  latter  be  the  truth,  no 
solution  can  bo  given  of  the  origin  of  Evil  compatible  with  the  at- 
tributes of  God ;  but  (as  in  the  problem  of  the  squaring  of  the  circle), 
we  can  demonstrate  that  it  is  impossible  to  bo  solved.  If  the  former 
be  true,  as  I  more  than  believe,  the  solution  is  easy,  ond  almost  self- 
evident.  Man  can  not  be  a  moral  being  without  having  had  the 
choice  of  good  and  evil,  and  ho  can  not  choose  good  without  having 
been  able  to  choose  evil.  God,  as  infinite  and  self-existing,  is  the 
alone  One,  in  whom  Freedom  and  Necessity  can  be  one  and  the  same 
from  the  beginning:  in  all  finite  beings  it  must  have  been  arrived  at 
by  a  primary  act,  as  in  Angels,  or  by  a  succession  of  acts  as  in  Man. 

In  addition  it  seems  to  me  that  Schelling  unfairly  represents  Kant's 
system  as  the  mere  subjecting  of  the  appetites  to  the  Reason.  Where- 
as Kant  makes  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  not  freedom  itself,  consist 
in  the  subjection  of  the  particular  to  the  universal  Will,  in  order  to 
their  idontification :  and  does  not  Schelling  use  Freedom  often  when 
he  means  no  more  than  others  mean  by  Life — that  is,  the  power  of 
originating  motion. — S.  T.  0. 
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Ibid.  p.  408.  ^*  ThroQgh  Freedom,  a  power  is  asserted,  in  prlocipte 
unconditionod,  without  and  by  the  side  of  the  diTine  power,  which 
according  to  those  conceptions  is  inconceivable.  As  tlie  son  in  the 
Firmament  extinguishes  all  lieavenly  lights,  even  so,  and  far  more 
does  the  Infinite  Might  (extinguish)  every  finite,  absolute  Causality  in 
one  Being  leaves  to  all  others  unconditioned  Passibility  as  their  only 
portion." 

Xote.  But  is  not  this  still  a  carrying  of  the  physical  Dynamic  into 
the  moral  ?  Even  admitting  the  incongruous  predicate,  Time,  in  tlie 
Deity,  I  can  not  see  any  absolute  incomi)ossibility  of  Foresight  with 
Frecdom.--S.  T.  C. 

Ibid,  p.  413.  '^  It  is  not  absurd,  says  Leibnitz,  that  ho  who  is  God, 
should  nevertheless  be  produced,  or  conversely :  no  more  than  it  is 
contradictory  that  he  who  is  the  son  of  a  Man  should  himself  be 
Man." 

Xote.  I  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  the  instance ;  unless  ^^  God**  is 
hero  asisumcd  os  nn  £ns  generietim  even  as  "  Man."  If  this  be  a 
mere  nominalism  it  proves  nothing ; — ^if  it  be  meant  as  a  realism,  it 
is  a  petitio  prineipii  sub  lite  ;  just  as  the  following  instance  of  the 
eye ;  but  this  is  a  far  better  illustration. — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid,  p.  421.  '^  But  it  will  ever  be  remarkable,  that  Kant,  when  he 
had  at  first  distinguished  things  in  themselves  from  phoencmena  only 
negatively,  througli  independence  of  Time,  and  subsequently,  in  the 
metaphysical  investigation  of  his  Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason, 
had  treated  independence  of  Time  and  Freedom  as  really  correlative 
conceptions,  did  not  proceed  to  the  thought  of  extending  to  the 
things  also  this  only  possible  positive  conception  of  the  in  ihemselte% 
whereby  ho  would  have  raised  himself  immediately  to  a  higher  stand* 
ing-point  of  contemplation,  and  almve  the  negativity,  which  is  the 
character  of  his  thooretio  ])hilosophy." — Schell. 

Note,  But  would  not  this  have  been  opposite  to  Kant*s  aim  f  His 
purpose  was  a  KaOapriKdv  rz/f  V'vifr/f.  In  order  to  etlect  this  thoroughly, 
within  this  he,  by  an  act  of  choice,  confined  himself. — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid,  p,  422,  '^For  whether  there  are  single  things  conceived  in 
an  Absolute  Substance,  or  just  so  many  single  will^,  conceived  in  one 
Arch  Will  (or  original  will  UrmUe\  for  Pantheism,  as  such,  is  all 
one." 

Note,  The  question  is,  do  not  these  single  wills,  so  included  in  tlie 
one  "  UncilW'  become  "  ThiuffsTS,  T,  C. 

Ibid,  p.  424.  "  For,  if  Freedom  is  a  power  unto  evil  (  Vermoffen  ttfin 
Boun\  it  must  have  a  root  independent  of  God." 
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l^ote.  But  God  "will  not  do  impoBsibilitics,  and  how  can  a  Vermib^ 
^en  for  moral  good  exist  in  a  creature,  'which  does  not  imply  a  Ver^ 
mugen  eum  Busenf — S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.  pp.  437-8.  '^  Han  has,  by  reason  of  his  arising  out  of  (Af 
Ground  (being  crcaturely),  an  independent  principle  in  himself  rela- 
tively to  God ;  but  by  reason  that  even  this  principle — ^without  on 
this  account  ceasing  to  be  dark  in  respect  of  the  Ground^ — is  illu- 
mined in  Light,  there  arises  in  him  at  the  same  time  a  higher  one, 
that  is  the  Spirit. — Now,  inasmuch  as  the  soul  is  the  living  identity 
of  both  principles,  it  is  Spirit,  and  Spirit  is  in  God,  Were  the  iden- 
tity of  both  ])rinciplcs  as  indissoluble  as  in  God,  there  would  be  no 
distinction,  tliat  is  to  say,  God  would  not  be  revealed  as  Spirit.  That 
unity  which  in  God  is  inseparable,  must  therefore  in  man  be  6e|>- 
arable, — and  this  is  the  possibility  of  good  and  evil." 

Kote.  But  the  problem  was — how  to  prove  this  distinction,  Uh" 
ternehicd;  and  hero  it  is  assumed  as  a  ground  of  proof!  How  ex- 
actly docs  this  seem  to  resemble  Schelling's  own  objection  to  Fichte  t 
"It  must  bo  so." — "Why?" — *' Because  else  my  Theory  would  be 
false."—"  Wei!  I  and  what  if  it  were?"  In  truth  from  p.  429  I  find 
little  but  Belimenisms,  which  a  reader  must  have  previously  under- 
stood in  order  to  understand.  And  in  the  name  of  candor  and  com- 
mon sense,  where  does  this  ZertrennlichJceit  differ  from  tho  rejected 
Vcrmi'tgcn  turn  Bosen^  involved  in  dcmfreyen  Vermogcn  turn  Guten  f — 
S.  T.  C. 

Ibid,  p.  488.  "  The  Principle  raised  up  out  of  the  ground  of  Na- 
ture, through  which  man  is  separate  from  God,  is  the  selfness  in 
liim,  but  which,  through  its  unity  with  the  ideal  principle,  becomes 
Spirit." 

Kotf.  We  will  grant  for  a  while,  that  the  principle  evolved  or  lifted 
up  from  this  mysterious  Ground  of  existence,  which  u  and  yet  does 
not  exist,  is  separate  (gcscJimhn)  from  God ;  yet  how  is  it  separate 
from  tho  Ground  itself?  How  is  it  individualized?  Already  the 
material  pJicfnomcnon  of  partibility  seems  to  have  stolen  in.  And  at 
Inst  I  can  not  seo  what  advantage  in  reason  this  representation, 
this  form  of  symbol,  has  over  the  old  more  reverential  distinction  of 
the  Divino  Will,  relatively  to  the  End,  from  the  same  Will,  relatively 
to  the  Means;  the  latter  of  which  we  term  his  Wisdom,  and  to  the 
former  appropriate  the  name  of  the  Divine  Will  kot*  tfnj>aaiv, 

Schelling  has  more  than  once  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  a  thorough 
study  of  Logic ;  and  ho  has  admitted  that  a  logical  work  suited  to 
the  present  state  and  necessities  of  scientific  discipline  does  not  exist. 
Would  that  he  had  prefixed  to  this  work  a  canon  of  his  own  Logic, 
and,  if  he  could,  had  taught  us  wherein  his  forms  of  thinking  ditfer 
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flrom  the  trans-realuBation  of  not  Ideas  alone,  but  more  often— Ab- 
Btractions  and  arbitrary  general  terms  in  Proclas  !^S.  T.  0. 

Ibid,  pp.  431M0.  Note.  It  is  difficult  to  ooi\jecture  what  adrantase 
SchelHng  proposed  to  himself  in  thus  allegorizing,  and  yet  so  imper- 
fectly. Whatever  ho  might  dream  as  to  the  hidden  identity  of  dark* 
nes9  with  the  natural  yearning,  yet  no  one  can  avoid  distingnbhing 
daylight  from  the  mere  sense  of  daylight.  In  ^hort,  Light  here  roeaoa 
something:  why  not  substitute  that  meaning? — S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.  p.  442.  Kote.  How  can  I  explain  Schelling^s  strange  silence 
respecting  Jacob  Boehmo  ?  The  identity  of  his  system  was  exulted 
in  by  the  Tiecks  at  Rome  in  1805,  to  me  ;  and  these  were  Sclielling's 
intimate  friends.  The  coincidence  in  the  expressions,  illustrations, 
and  even  the  mystical  obscurities,  is  too  glaring  to  be  solved  by 
mere  independent  coincidence  in  thought  and  intention.  Probably 
prudential  motives  restrain  SchcHingfor  a  while;  for  I  will  not  think 
that  pride  or  a  dishonest  lurking  dc:$iro  to  appear  not  only  an  ori- 
ginal, but  the  original  can  have  influenced  a  man  of  genius  like  Schell- 
ing.— S.  T.  C. 

Ihid,  quotation  in  a  note.  '^  An  instructive  illustration  is  here  given 
by  Fire  (us  wild,  consuming,  painful,  glowing  lieat)  in  opposition  to 
the  so-named  organic  beneficent  life-glow,  since  here  Fire  and  Water 
enter  into  a  Ground  (of  growth),  or  a  conjunction,  whilst  there  they 
go  out  of  one  another  in  discord." 

Kote.  W^ater  is  the  great  Nurse  and  Mediatrix  of  all  growth ;  an 
instrument  of  union — a  marriage^-of  the  comburent  and  combustible 
principles,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Fire,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  fierce 
combat  of  the  two.  This  is  better,  as  more  accurate,  than  Feuer 
und  Wasser  in  Einem  Grunde. — S.  T.  0. 

Ihid.  p.  445.  '^  Leibnitz  tries  in  every  way  to  make  it  conceivable, 
how  evil  may  oriso  out  of  a  natural  want  or  deficiency.  The  Will, 
says  he,  strives  after  the  Good  in  general,  and  must  desire  Perfec- 
tion, the  highest  measure  of  which  is  in  God ;  but  when  it  abides 
ensnared  in  the  delights  of  the  senses,  with  loss  of  higher  goods,  this 
very  want  of  the  counter-striving  is  the  Privation,  in  which  evil  con- 
sists." 

Note,  The  modern  English  Unitarians  contemplate  the  Deity  as 
mere  Mercy,  or  rather  Good-nature,  without  reference  to  his  Justice 
and  Holiness ;  and  to  this  Idol,  the  deification  of  a  human  passion,  is 
their  whole  system  confined.  Tlie  Calvinists  do  the  same  with  the 
Omnipotence  of  God,  with  as  little  reference  to  his  Wisdom  and  his 
Love.— S.  T.  0. 

lUd,  p.  449.  ^*  For  the  weakness  or  non-efficiency  of  the  intelligent 
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Principlo  may  certainly  bo  a  ground  of  the  want  of  good  and  vir- 
tuous actions,  but  not  a  ground  of  actions  positively  bad  and  contrary 
to  virtue." 

Xote,  Why  not,  if  the  inertia  bo  voluntary  ?  Suppose  Heat  to  be 
a  moral  agent  and  voluntarily  to  withdraw  itself;  would  not  the  split- 
ting of  the  vessel  by  the  frozen  water  bo  a  positive  act  ?  I  find  a 
confusion  in  Schclling  of  the  visible  with  the  conceivable.  As  well 
might  I  say,  that  when  I  tossed  a  child  into  the  air,  and  wilfully  did 
not  catch  it  again — this,  being  a  mere  negation  of  motion,  was  no 
moral  act.— S.  T.  0. 

Ibid,  p.  462.  Note,  Schclling  puzzles  me  forever  by  his  man  mads 
up  oi  two  separable  principles;  and  yet  he  {as  fi  tertium  aliquid)^ 
tchose  and  not  ttJio  these  principles  are,  has  the  free  power  of  sepa- 
rating them.— S.  T.  C. 

Ibid,  pp.  455-6.  '^  But  there  are  in  Nature  accidental  determinations, 
which  are  explicable  only  by  an  excitement  of  the  irrational  or  dark 
principle  of  the  creature  that  has  taken  place  directly  in  the  first  crea- 
tion— only  by  a  ncJ/ness  made  active  (ahticirter  SelbstJieit),  Whence 
in  Nature,  beside  the  performed  moral  relationships,  there  are  un- 
mistakable foretokens  of  Evil,  although  the  power  thereof  has  first 
been  excited  through  man ;  whence  phcenomena^  which,  irrespectively 
of  their  being  dangerous  to  man,  excite  a  general  natural  abhorrence 
(AbscJten),  Kote,  Thus  the  close  connection,  in  which  the  imagina- 
tion of  all  people,  csipecially  all  fables  and  religions  of  the  East,  )>Iaco 
the  serpent  with  evil,  is  certainly  not  gratuitous  or  unmeaning."— 
Trtiml 

Xote,  But  some  have  supposed  this  to  be  the  ape.  The  ape  is  the 
very  opposite  of  the  serpent.  The  eel,  the  trout,  the  salmon,  these 
excite  no  AbscJten. 

P.S.  I  doubt  the  truth  of  my  own  remark  as  to  the  eel  and  earth- 
worm.— S.  T.  C. 

Ibid,  p.  459.  Xote,  Why  not  have  quoted  all  this  from  Boehme,  as 
an  extract  raieonn^  t  But  does  the  hypothesis,  or  hypopoienis  rather, 
explain  the  problem  of  evil?  A  nature — the  ground,  the  Bubstratvm^ 
of  Godi  which  is  not  Er  Selbnt  God  hiniHclf,  but  out  of  which  God 
risen  exists,  and  which  yet  is  begotten  by  the  self-existent,  and  yet  is 
evil,  morally  evil — ^and  yet  the  cause  and  parent,  yea,  the  very  es- 
sence of  Freedom,  without  which,  as  antecedent,  da>a  BOse  can  not  bo 
— what  is  all  th»s? 

P.S.  The  bookbinder  has  docked  my  former  notes ;  but  I  under- 
stand enough  to  find  that  my  first  impressions  were  the  same  as  my 
f»ri'sont  lire,  aftor  rrpcutod  perusal,  and  too  strong  a  jireposseHHion, 
It  i«  a  uwvi^  driy-driNini,  mtmniiim  philonophnvn l^-^,  T.  C. 

Ibid,  p.  402     Note,  But  where  after  all,  is  the  livil  as  contra-dls- 
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diigabhed  from  calamity  and  imperfection  t  How  does  this  mIto  the 
diversity,  the  essential  difference  between  regret  and  remorse  t  How 
does  it  concur  even  with  the  idea  of  Freedom  t  I  own  I  am  disap- 
pointedf  and  that^  with  respect  to  the  system,  I  remain  in  Uio  sam« 
state,  with  the  same  hurrying  dimly  and  partially  light-shotten  mists 
before  my  eyes,  as  when  I  read  the  same  things  for  the  first  time  in 
Jacob  Boehnie.— S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.  p.  463.  '^  Thence  the  universal  necessity  of  sic  and  death,  as 
the  real  destruction  of  all  particularity  (Eigenheii)^  through  which 
every  human  will  must  pass,  as  through  fire,  in  order  to  be  pnrified." 

Kote.  But  is  death  to  the  wicked  as  to  the  better  mortal  ?  Shall 
we  say  that  the  redeemed  die  to  the  flesh,  and  therefore /r^m  it;  but 
diat  the  reprobate  die  in  the  flesh  and  therefore  mth  it  ?— S.  T.  C. 

Ihid,  p.  4G7.  "  For  that  is  free  which  acts  confonnably  to  the  laws 
of  its  own  proper  being,  and  is  determined  by  nothing  else,  either 
within  it  or  without  it." — Trantl. 

Note.  And  is  not  this  a  confirmation  of  the  old  remark,  that  ho  who 
would  understand  Freedom,  instead  of  knowing  it  by  an  act  of  Free* 
dom  (the  mystery  in  the  mystery),  must  either  fiee  to  Determinism  H 
vriori  or  ah  extra^— or  to  Fatalism,  or  the  necessity  ex  essentia  projma. 
In  cither  case  how  can  wo  explain  Remorse  and  Self-accusation  other 
than  as  delusions,  the  necessity  of  which  docs  not  prove  the  necessity 
of  knowing  them  to  be  delusions,  and,  consequently,  renews  tlie  civil 
war  between  the  Reason  and  the  unconquerable  Feeling,  which  it  is 
the  whole  duty  and  promise  of  philosophy  to  reconcile? — S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.  p.  4G8.  *^Man  is  in  the  original  creation,  as  has  been  shown, 
nn  undivided  being  (which  may  be  mythically  represented  as  a  state 
of  innocence  and  original  blessedness  anterior  to  this  life):  liimself 
alone  can  divide  himself.  But  this  severance  can  not  take  place  in 
Time ;  it  takes  place  out  of  all  Time,  and  thence  together  with  the 
first  creation,  although,  as  I  find,  distinct  from  it," — Transl. 

Xote.  But  this  makes  it  fall  in  time."— S.  T.  C. 

Ibid,  p.  469.  J^^ote.  "  So  Luther  in  the  Treatise  De  Servo  Arhitrio  ; 
with  justice,  although  he  had  not  rightly  conceived  the  union  of  such 
an  unfailing  necessity  with  the  Freedom  of  actions." — Transl, 

Kote.  Far  better  to  have  proved  the  possibility  of  Freedom,  and  to 
!iave  lefl  the  mode  untouched.  The  reality  is  sufllclently  proveil  by 
the  fact. 

Ibitl  ibid,  Kote.  I  still  feel  mynelf  dissatisfled  with  the  argument 
against  Freedom  derived  from  the  influence  of  motives,  V^rsteUungmi^ 
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&c.  For  at  a  tlicse  things — and  not  rather  mere  general  terms,  signify* 
ing  the  mind  determining  itself?  For  wliat  is  a  motive  but  a  determin- 
ing thought?  and  wliat  is  a  tliouglit  but  the  mind  acting  on  itself  in 
some  one  direction?  All  that  we  want  is  to  prove  the  possibility  of 
Free-Will,  or,  what  is  really  tho  same,  a  Will.  Now  this  Kant  had 
unanswerably  proved  by  showing  the  distinction  between  ^/MF7i^m(^r*a 
and  noumena^  and  by  demonstrating  that  Time  and  Space  are  laws  of 
the  former  only  (al  avvdeaetc  al  ^purai  tT/c  aiaOr)aeuc  6  XP^^^  M^*^f  i 
npuTJi  KaB'  d7,ov  aovOeaic  tT/c  ahOrjacuc  r^f  law  6  6i  x^^P^Ct  ^5f  ^><w.)  and 
irrelative  to  the  latter,  to  which  class  the  Will  must  belong.  .  In  all 
OAses  of  Sense  the  Reality  proves  the  Possibility;  but  in  this  instance 
(which  must  be  unique  if  it  bo  at  all),  the  proof  of  the  Possibility  only 
is  wanting  to  effect  the  establishment  of  the  Reality.  Therefore  I 
can  not  but  object  to  p.  4G8 — siefallt  ausscr  aUer  Zeit^  und  daher  mit 
der  erster  Schupfung  zummmcn,  (It  takes  place  out  of  all  Time  and 
thence  together  with  tho  first  creation.)  This  lias  at  least  the  ap« 
pearance  of  a  contradiction. — S.  T.  C. 

Ihid.  pp.  469-70.  ^^In  tho  consciousness,  so  far  as  it  is  mere  self- 
comprehension  and  ideal  only,  doubtless  that  free  deed  which  comes 
to  pass  of  necessity,  can  not  take  place;  since  it  precedes  it  as  exist- 
ence (the  deed  precedes  consciousness  as  actually  existent) — first 
makes  it;  yet  is  it  not  therefore  no  deed  of  which  the  human  being 
can  ever  take  cognizance;  since  he  who  in  some  wny  to  excuse  an  nn- 
rightcous  action,  says,  *  Thus  I  am  imaltorably,'  is  yet  very  well  awars 
that  he  is  thus  through  his  own  fault,  however  true  it  may  be  that  it 
has  been  impossible  for  him  to  do  otherwise." — Trartsl. 

Note.  I  have  long  l)elieved  this ;  but  surely  it  is  no  explanation  be- 
yond tho  simple  idea  of  Free  Will  itself. — S.  T.  0.  (The  remainder 
'^f  this  note  is  unfortunately  lost.) 

Ihid,  p.  472.  ''And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  how  Kant,  who  had  not 
raised  himself  in  theory  to  a  transcendental  fact  determinant  of  all 
human  existence,  was  led,  in  his  later  inquiries,  through  mere  true 
observation  of  tho  phenomena  of  the  moral  judgment,  to  a  recognition 
of  a  subjective,  as  he  expresses  it,  ground  of  human  actions,  preceding 
every  deed  that  occurs  to  the  senses,  which  yet  itself  again  must  be 
an  act  of  freedom." — Tratisl, 

Kote,  But  why  this  asserted  superiority  over  Kant?  Where  is  tha 
proof, — where  the  probability,  that  by  mere  faithful  observation  he 
could  arrive — (\\q  alone  of  all  other  philosophers) — ^at  this  awful  con- 
clusion ?    Lastly,  what  has  Schelling  added  to  Kant's  notion  ? — S.  T.  0, 

Hid,  p.  478.  Here  also  is  a  note  of  Mr.  O.'s  partly  obliterated,  la 
which  he  exclaims,  '4Iow  unfair  is  this,  to  attribute  to  Kant  a  slow- 
motive  making  process,  separate  by  intervals  of  time.    Most  true, 
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most  reverently  true  i»  it  that  a  Being  imperfect  does  feel  an  awe  at 
In  the  presence  of  a  holier  Self— a/^  0t  idern^  where  the  I  dlstin> 
guiflhable  through  imperfection,  &c."-— S.  T.  0. 

These  remarks  seem  to  bo  made  in  reference  to  those  of  Schdling 
aimed  against  unsre  EmpfindungnphiloMffphen^  **oar  sensation-philoso- 
phers/' *^  To  be  conscientious,"  lie  afiirms,  *^is  for  a  man  to  act  ae- 
cording  as  he  knows,  and  not  contradict  in  his  deeds  the  light  of 
knowledge.  Ho  is  not  conscientious,  who.  In  any  case  that  occurs^ 
must  first  hold  up  to  himself  the  law  of  duty,  in  order  to  decide  upon 
right  doing  through  respect  to  the  same.  Kcligiosity,  recording  to 
tlie  meaning  of  the  word,  leaves  no  choice  between  things  opposed — 
no  equilibrium  arbitrii^  the  bane  of  all  morality,  but  only  the  highest 
decidcdness  for  that  which  is  right,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  choice.^ 

Jhia,  p.  498.  ^^  Still  the  question  recurs,  does  Evil  end  and  how! 
— has  Creation  in  general  a  final  aim,  and  if  this  be  so,  why  is  this 
not  reached  immediately, — why  is  not  Perfection  even  from  the  be- 
ginning? To  this  there  is  no  answer  but  what  is  already  ^ven:  be- 
cause  God  is  a  Life,  not  merely  a  Being.  But  all  Life  has  a  destiny^ 
and  is  subject  to  suffering  and  becoming.  Even  to  this  then  has  God, 
of  his  own  free  will,  subjected  Himself,  when  even  at  first,  in  order 
to  become  personal,  lie  divided  the  Light  world  and  the  world  of 
Darkness." — TrariMh 

Note,  These  are  hard  sayings.  Is  not  the  Father  from  all  eternity 
the  Living  one?  and  freywilUg  iich  unterwerfen  um  peraHnlieh  m 
feerdcn  1    (The  rest  is  lost.)— S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  405.  ^4ts  state  therefore  is  a  state  of  not*being,  a  state  of 
the  continual  becoming-consumed  of  the  activity — {VerzehrtuitrdenM 
dcr  Aktivitdt)  or  of  that  in  it  which  strives  to  become  active."— 
Transl. 

Kote,  Then  will  not  the  darkness  become  again  what  it  was  before 
its  union  with  the  light,  and  of  course  the  object  of  the  same  process 
repeated?  Surely  this  has  too  much  the  appearance  of  snbjectmg 
the  supersensual  to  the  intuitions  of  the  senses,  and  really  looks  like 
pushing  in  a  thing  merely  to  take  it  out  again.  And  still  the  question 
returns — ^Why  not  this  in  the  first  place  ?  What  can  the  process  have 
efTectcd? 

Ibid,  p.  502.  Kote.  It  seems  to  me  thali  this  whole  work  pre<«ap< 
poses  Des  Cartes'  "  quod  elare  eoneepimuiy  verum  e$t,^ 

Philosaphische  Brief e  fiber  DogmatiimuB  und  Critieiimui  Philosoph. 
Sshrift. 

P.  119.  Note,  I  have  made  repeated  efforts,  and  all  in  vain,  to  qd* 
derstand  this  first  Letter  on  Doomatinn  and  Critieitm.    Substitute 
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the  World,  dU  Welt^  for  a  moral  God,  what  do  I  gain  in  JLyr  ttinoj^ 
thf.tischtn  SeiU  more  than  in  any  other  point  of  view  ?  How  can  1 
comhat  or  fi{,^ht  iip  against  that  whicli  I  myself  am  ?  Is  not  the  very 
impulse  to  contend  or  to  resist  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  neces- 
sary causes,  which  I  am  supposed  to  struggle  against  ?  If  we  are  told 
that  God  is  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do,  that  is,  as  the  sole  actual 
agent,  how  much  more  must  this  apply  to  the  World,  or  Fate,  or 
whatc-ver  other  phantom  we  substitute.  I  say  how  much  more,  be- 
cause upon  the  admission  of  a  supcrscnsual  being,  this  may  possibly 
be,  and  we  therefore,  from  other  reasons,  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  re- 
ally compatible  with  Free  Will ;  but  with  a  World-God  this  were  a 
blank  absurdity.  J)cr  Gcdanle  mich  dcr  Wcit  enf/^ojemusfcUen*  not 
only  hat  nichtn  j7ro»«r*,rtirf/2iVA,t  but  seems  mere  iu)t- valiant  nonsense, 
without  the  idea  of  a  moral  Power  extrinsic  to  and  above  the  jj'orld, 
— as  much  inconceivable  by  a  sane  mind,  as  that  a  single  drop  of  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  should  fight  up  against  the  whole  of  the  Cataract, 
of  which  itself  is  a  minimi 

How  much  more  sublime,  and  in  other  points  of  view,  how  infi- 
nitely more  beautiful,  even  in  respect  of  Taste  or  aesthetic  judgment,  is 
the  Scriptural  representation  of  the  World  as  in  enmity  with  God,  and 
of  the  continual  warfare,  which  calls  forth  every  energy,  both  of  act 
and  of  endurance,  from  the  necessary  vividness  of  worldly  impres- 
sions, and  the  sensuous  dimness  of  Faith,  in  the  first  struggles  I  Were 
the  impulses  and  impresses  from  the  faith  in  God  equolly  vivid,  as 
the  sensuous  8(imult\  then  indeed  all  combat  must  cease — and  wo 
should  have  Hallelujahs  for  Tragedies  and  Statues. — S.  T.  C. 

Ihiil,  p,  122.  ITotc,  I  can  not  see  the  force  of  any  of  these  argu- 
ments, liy  theoretic,  as  opposed  to  practical  Keason,  Kant  never 
meant  two  Persons  or  Dihujs  ;  but  only  that  what  wo  could  not  prate 
by  one  train  of  argument,  we  might  by  another,  in  proportion  to  the 
purjioses  of  knowlodge.  I  can  not  theoretically  dcmomtrate  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  OS  a  moral  Creator  and  Governor,  but  I  can  theoreti 
cally  adduce  a  multitude  of  inducements  so  strong  as  to  be  all  but  ab- 
solute demonstration ;  and  I  can  demonstrate  that  not  a  word  of 
sense  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be,  brought  against  it.  In  this  stage  of 
the  argument  my  conscience,  with  its  categorical  command,  comes  in 
and  proves  it  to  be  my  duty  to  clioose  to  believe  in  a  God — there 
being  no  obstacle  to  my  power  so  to  choose.  With  what  consistency 
then  can  Schelling  contend,  that  the  same  mind,  having  on  these 
grounds  fixed  its  belief  in  a  God,  can  then  make  its  former  speculative 
infirmities,  as  applied  to  the  idea  of  God,  a  pretext  for  turning  back 
to  disbelieve  it? 

*  The  thought  of  opposing  mytelf  to  the  world 
t  Hst  nothing  great  for  mt. 
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IHd.  pp.  129-4.  <^  With  what  law  would  yoa  reach  unto  that 
Will  ?  With  the  moral  law  itsolf  7  This  is  Just  what  we  aak,  how 
you  arrive  at  the  iH^rsuasion  that  the  Will  of  that  Being  is  agreeablv 
to  this  law?  It  would  bo  the  shortest  way  to  declare  that  Being  him- 
self the  autlior  of  the  Moral  Law.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  your  philosophy.  Or  must  the  Moral  Law  exist  Inde* 
pendcntly  of  all  Will?  Then  we  are  in  the  domain  of  Fatalism ;  for 
a  law,  which  is  not  to  bo  explained  by  any  Being  that  exists  inde- 
pendently of  it,  which  rules  over  the  highest  power  as  well  as  over 
the  least,  has  no  sanction,  save  that  of  necessity." — Trantil, 

KoU,  Just  as  well  might  Schclling  have  asked  concerning  tho  Wis* 
dom  or  any  other  at'ribute  of  God — and  if  we  answered,  they  were 
essential — tliat  is  God  hiuisolf — thou  object,  that  this  was  Fatalbm. 
The  proper  answer  is,  that  God  is  the  originator  of  the  Moral  Law; 
but  not  per  arhitrium  (Willlrultr)^  but  because  he  is  essentially  wise 
and  holy  and  good — ratlier,  Wisdom,  Holiness,  and  Love. — S.  T.  C. 

Hid,  p.  142.  '^  It  is  indeed  no  such  uncommon  case  in  human  life, 
that  one  takes  the  prospect  of  a  future  possession  itself."— TVaiwiL 
'  Kote,  Is  there  not  some  omission  of  the  press  here — that  is/itrdm 
Baitz  after  BesiU — that  we  take  the  looh  out  on  a  future  possession 
for  the  possession  itself? — S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.  p.  152.  (In  a  note.)  ^^It  is  remarkable  enough  that  language 
Has  distinguished  so  precisely  between  the  Ileal-^^m  Wirhliehen  (tliat 
which  is  present  in  tlio  sensation  or  i)erce|)tion,  which  acts  on  me  and 
whereon  I  react),  tho  actually  Existing,  dcm  DaMjfenden  (which,  in 
general,  is  tliero  present  in  Space  and  Time),  and  JWing,  dem  Seytn* 
deny  which  is,  through  itself,  quite  indeiKMidently  of  all  conditions  of 
Time."— rni/M/. 

JiTote,  But  how  can  wo  know  that  any  thing  is,  except  so  far  as  it 
works  on  or  in  us ;  and  what  is  that  but  Existence?  Answer: — tho 
means,  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  consciousness  of  an  idea,  are  not 
the  idea  itself,— S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  175.  Kote.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  both  Schelling  and  Fichte 
impose  upon  themselves  the  scheme  of  an  expanding  surface,  and  call 
it  Freedom,  I  sliould  say — where  absolute  Freedom  is,  there  must 
be  absolute  Power,  and  tlierefore  the  Freedom  and  the  Power  are 
mutually  intuitive.  Strange  that  Fichte  and  Schelling  both  hold  that 
the  very  object,  which  is  the  condition  of  Self-consciousness,  is  noth- 
ing but  the  Self  itself  by  an  act  of  Free  Self-limitation. 

P.S. — ^Tlie  above  I  wrote  a  year  ago :  but  the  more  I  reflect,  the 
more  convinced  am  I  of  the  gross  materialism,  which  lies  under  the 
whole  system.    It  all  arises  from  the  duplicity  of  human  nature,  oi 
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rather  perhaps  the  triplicity.  Homo  animal  triplex.  The  facts  stated 
are  iDcre  sensations,  the  eorputmortuum  of  the  volatilized  memory.— 
S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.  pp.  177.  '^Perhaps  I  should  remind  them  of  Lessing^s  confes- 
sion^ that  ^vith  the  idea  of  an  infinite  Existence  he  connected  a  repre- 
sentation of  an  infinitely  tedious  duration  of  Time,  which  ^/as  to  him 
torment  and  misery ;  or  even  of  that  hlasphemous  exclamation:  ^I 
would  n(»t  for  all  the  world  bo  (eternally)  blessed.' "— 7>a;«Z. 

Note.  Surely  this  is  childish— a  mere  confusion  of  Space  with  In- 
tensity, of  Time  with  Eternity.  I  can  not  think  that  by  the  word 
"adequate"  Spinoza  meant  "commensurate,"  but  simply  "imme- 
diate." 

Ahhandlungen  zur  Erlauterung  des  Idealismus  der  Wissenschaftslehre. 
Philosoph.  Schrift. 

P.  219.  "I  have  sometimes  heard  the  question  asked,  how  it  was 
possible,  that  so  absurd  a  system,  as  that  of  the  so-named  Critical 
Philosopher  should — not  merely  enter  any  human  being^s  head — but 
take  up  its  abode  there." — TransL 

Kote,  I  can  not  see  the  mystery.  The  man  who  is  persuaded  of 
the  being  of  liimself,  9€inc$  Ichs^  as  a  thing  in  itself,  and  that  the  bod- 
ily symbols  of  it  are  phcenomena^  Erwheinungen^  by  which  it  manifests 
its  being  to  itself  and  others,  easily,  however  unreasonably,  conceives 
all  other  phttnoincna  as  manifestations  of  other  consciousnesses — as 
unseen,  yet  actually  separate,  jwwers,  or  IcJis^  or  monads. — S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.  p.  221.  "  It  is  evident,  that  not  only  the  possibility  of  a  repre- 
sentation of  outward  things  in  us,  but  the  necessity  of  the  same  must 
be  explained.  Further,  not  only,  how  we  become  conscious  of  a  rep- 
resentation, but  also  why  on  this  very  account  we  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  referring  it  to  an  outward  object." — Transl. 

Kote,  I  can  not  comprehend  how  it  should  be  more  diflScult  to  as- 
sume a  faculty  of  perception  than  of  sensation,  thf.t  is  of  self-per- 
ception. 

Ibid,  p.  224.  "  Now  that  which  is  an  object  (originally)  is,  as  such, 
necessarily  finite.  As  then  the  spirit  is  not  originally  an  object,  it 
can  not  according  to  its  nature  be  originally  finite." — Transl. 

Note»  That  the  Spirit  is,  in  the  modified  sense  here  stated,  infinite, 
may  be  proved  by  other  reasons ;  but  this  is  surely  a  strange  twist  of 
logic.  If  all  Finites  were  necessarily  objects,  then  indeed  the  Spirit, 
as  far  as  it  is  no  object,  might  Ih)  infinite.  But  that  it  i$  therefore  in- 
finite, by  no  means  f(*llow>«.  The  finite  may  be  the  common  predicat« 
of  both— of  the  one  essentially,  of  the  other  by  the  will  of  die  Oi^ 
ttor.— S.  T.  0. 
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INd.  pp.  228-0.  '^  We  can  not  abstract  flrom  the  product  of  the  in* 
tuition  without  acting  freely,  that  is,  without  freely  repeating  the 
original  mode  of  action  (of  the  Spirit)  in  the  intuition,  &o.  &e.  Kow 
first  through  our  abstracting  the  product  of  our  action  becomes  an 
object."— 7Va«</. 

I^ote,  In  spite  of  Schelling^s  contempt  of  psychology,  the  fiict  of 
outness  is  more  clearly  stated  in  psychology,  as  dependent  on  vivid- 
ncss.  In  a  fever,  yet  retaining  our  understanding,  we  see  objects  as 
outward,  yet  well  Icnow  that  they  are  not  real. — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  237.  **  In  tlie  first  place,  the  whole  liypotliesis  (for  more  it 
is  not),  will  explain  nothing,  fur  tliis  reason,  that,  putting  it  at  the 
highest,  it  does  but  make  an  impression  on  our  receptivity  conceiv- 
able,  but  not  that  we  behold  a  real  object.  But  no  man  will  deny, 
that  we  not  merely  perceive  (have  u  feeling  ot^-<mpJinden\  the  out- 
ward object,  but  that  we  have  an  intuition  of  it.  According  to  Uiis 
hypothesis,  we  should  never  get  further  than  the  impression :  for, 
though  it  be  said  that  the  impression  is  first  referred  to  the  outward 
object  (as  its  cause),  and  that  thereby  arises  the  representation  of  the 
latter,  it  is  not  recollected  that  on  occasion  of  the  intuition,  we  are 
conscious  of  no  sucli  act,  no  such  going  forth  from  ourselves,  no  such 
op[>osition  and  relationship ;  also  that  the  certainty  of  the  presence 
of  an  object  (which  yet  must  be  something  distinct  from  the  impres- 
sion), can  not  rest  on  so  uncertain  a  conclusion.  In  any  case,  there- 
fore, the  intuition  must  at  least  be  considered  as  a  free  act,  even 
though  one  that  is  occasioned  by  the  impression." — TransL 

Note,  This  is,  methinks,  all  very  weak.  The  Realist  may  surely 
affirm  that  an  impression  of  a  given  force  is  what  we  call  an  object, 
as  Schelling  afiirms,  that  the  mere  self-excitation  of  our  own  self- 
directed  oi)erations  are  what  we  mean  by  objects. 

I  always  thought  one  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  notion  of  cause 
was  its  co-instanteity  with  the  efiect.  The  heat  and  the  fire  for  in- 
stance. In  all  things,  the  effect  is  the  presence  of  some  other  thing 
tlian  the  cause.— S.  T.  C. 

Jbhl.  p.  239.  *'  In  fine  between  the  cause  and  its  effect,  continuity 
holds  good,  not  only  according  to  Time,  but  according  to  Space 
hhoy—Tranal. 

Kant,  justifying  the  logical  possibility  of  attraction,  as  a  causeacting 
at  a  distance,  has  shown  the  sophistry  of  this  assertion  in  his  Ver* 
mittchte  Schriften^  and  Schelling  himself  adopts  and  confirms  the  argu- 
ment of  Kant  in  his  Si/stan  det  Tranucendentalen  /JeaZwmut.-— 
8.  T.  0. 

Kotos  written  in  Schelling*s  System  dei  TVanue.  Jd.  on  or  before  the 
title  page. 
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Berkeley's  scheme  is  merely  an  evolution  of  tlie  positions — ^All  per> 
ccption  is  reducible  to  sensation,  nnd  All  sonsAtion  is  exclusively  sui^ 
Jeetice  (He  wlio  feels,  feels  Iihruelf), — Lryo^  all  Perception  is  merely 
subjective  {^^  Perccptum  ^^ percipl :  or  Vum  percipitury  e$t.  Tlie 
prineipium  eognoscendi  is  raised  into  the  principium  aaendL)  Now  I 
should  commence  my  reply  to  Berkeley  by  denying  both  positions— 
or  (what  is  tantamount),  the  second.  Sensation,  I  would  say,  is  never 
merely  subjective,  but  ought  to  bo  classed  as  a  minimum  or  lower  de- 
gree of  Perception.  Sensation,  I  assert,  is  not  exclusively  subjective, 
but  of  all  the  hioxcn  syntheses  of  Subject  +  Object  it  is  the  least  ob- 
jective ;  but  for  that  reason  still  objective — or  (to  express  my  posi- 
tion in  a  somewhat  more  popular  form),  Sensation  is  Perception 
within  the  narrowest  Kphcre.  But,  this  admitted,  Berkeleyanism 
fjdls  at  once.  Now  the  facts  of  zoology  are  all  in  favor  of  my  position, 
and  the  whole  class  of  Protozoa  so  many  instances  of  its  Truth.  Nay, 
OS  Extremes  meet.  Sensation,  m  its  first  manifestation,  is  eminently 
objective.  The  light,  warmth,  and  surrounding  fluid  are  the  brain  and 
nerves  of  the  polyp :  even  as  the  true  Objective  (the  corporeal  world 
AS  it  is)  exists  only  Buhjectirehj^  that  is,  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher, 
while  the  true  Subjective  (tiiat  is,  the  appearances  resulting  from  the 
position  and  mechanism  of  the  Percii)ient)  exists  for  our  common 
consciousness  only  as  independent  and  pure  Object. — S.  T.  C. 

lb.  pp.  15, 16.  *' But  with  these  two  problems  we  see  ourselves 
entangled  in  a  contradiction.  According  to  B.  there  is  demanded  a 
dominion  of  Thought  (of  the  Ideal)  over  the  world  of  sense :  but  how 
is  such  a  dominion  conceivable,  when  (according  to  A.)  tho  represen- 
tation, in  its  origin,  is  the  mere  slave  of  the  Objective?  conversely, 
if  the  real  world  is  something  quite  independent  of  us,  according  to 
which,  as  its  archetype,  our  Keprosentation  (according  to  A.)  must 
regulate  itself,  then  it  is  inconceivable,  how  on  the  other  hand  the 
real  world  can  regulate  itself  according  to  Representations  in  us.  In 
a  word,  the  practical  certainty  is  lost  to  us  by  reason  of  the  theoreti- 
cal, the  theoretical  through  the  ])ractical ;  it  is  impossible  that  there 
should  be  at  the  same  time  Truth  in  our  Knowledge,  and  Reality  in 
our  will." — Transl. 

Note.    Written  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Ye  Gods,  annihilate  both  Space  and  Time,  and  then  this  paragraph 
may  become  cogent  logic,  lint  as  it  is,  one  might  with  equal  plausi- 
bility from  the  fact  of  one  man's  lying  on  his  back  deduce  the  incom- 
)K)ssibility  of  another  man's  standing  on  his  feet ;  or  from  the  incom- 
possibility  of  both  positions  in  the  same  man  at  the  same  time  infer 
the  impossibility  of  both  positions  successively.  Besides  the  antitheta 
are  not  adequate  opposites,  much  less  contraries.  A  wheel  presented 
to  me  generates,  without  apparent  materials,  the  image  of  the  whea 
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Ib  my  mind.  Now  if  tlie  proconcoption  of  ft  wheel  in  the  artisA 
mind  generated  in  like  manner  a  eorporeal  wheel  ia  outward  spaeei 
or  even  in  a  moss  of  timber,  then  indeed  (tiiough  even  ao  I  can  see 
no  contradietion  in  the  two  liypotbeses)  a  problem  would  arise  of 
wliich  the  equality  or  samenesH  of  kind  in  the  two  generators  might 
be  the  most  natural  solution.  Yet  even  here  there  is  a  flaw  in  the 
antithesis :  fur,  to  make  it  perfectly  correspondent,  the  mass  of  wood 
oiif;ht  to  generate  tbe  image,  wheel.  AVhere  is  the  inconsistency  be* 
twcen  the  reality  (i.  e,  actual  realizing  iK>wer)  of  the  Will  in  respect 
of  the  relative  position  of  obJect<«,  and  the  reality  of  the  objects  them* 
selves  independent  of  the  position?  Is  the  marble  of  a  statue  less 
really  marble  than  the  marble  in  the  quarry  ?  What  after  all  does  the 
problem  amount  to  more  than  the  fact,  that  the  Will  is  a  tU  motriiy 
and  the  mind  a  directive  power  at  one  moment  and  in  relation  to  tbe 
Will,  and  a  Kc  or  Per-cipient  in  relation  to  objects  moving  or  at  rest! 
Schelling  seems  at  once  to  deny  and  yet  suppose  the  objectivity — and 
on  no  other  grounds  than  that  he  commences  by  giving  objectivity  to 
abstractions.  A  acting  he.  calls  Will;  the  same  A  acted  on  he  calls 
Truth;  and  then,  because- acting  and  being  acted  on,  are  Antitheses 
or  opposite  States,  ho  first  turns  them  into  contrary  Ihing^y  and  then 
transfers  this  contrariety  to  the  subject  A.  That  A  acts  on  B,  and  is 
itself  acted  on  by  C,  is  a  fact,  to  the  llow  f  res|>ecting  which  I  may 
have  no  other  answer  than  Xescio :  but  that  my  ignorance  as  to  th§ 
Ifowf  makes  any  contradiction  in  the  Fact,  lean  by  no  means  admit, 
any  more  than  that  a  mail  coach  moving  ten  miles  an  hour  upon  the 
road  contradicts  the  fact  of  the  same  standing  in  a  coach  hoose  the 
night  following.— S.  T.  C. 

Written  at  the  beginning  0/  the  volume. 

Pp.  15,  IG.  §  0.  The  remarks  on  tl)0  blank  leaves  at  the  end  of 
this  volume  are,  I  still  think,  valid :  so  far  that  all  Schelling^a  **  con- 
tradictions^' are  reducible  to  the  one  difliculty  of  comprehending  the 
co-existence  of  the  Attributes,  Agere  et  Pati^  in  the  same  subject,  and 
that  the  difficulty  is  diminished  rather  than  increased  by  the  Facts  of 
human  Art^  in  which  the  Pati^  and  the  Agere  take  place  in  different 
relations  and  at  different  moments.  Likewise  that  Schelling^s  posi- 
tion of  Opposites,  viz.  Nature  and  Intelligence  as  the  same  with  Ob- 
ject and  Subject,  already  supposes  Plurality,  and  this  being  supposed, 
the  whole  liypothesis  becomes  arbitrary^  for  the  conception  of  Ha- 
rality  once  admitted,  Object  and  Subject  become  mere  relative  terms, 
and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  each  existent  should  not  be  both 
Object  and  Subject.  But  if  he  begins  at  the  beginning,  then  the  ob- 
jection applies — viz.  that  Schelling  arbitrarily  substantiates  attributes. 
For,  in  the  very  act  of  opposing  A  to  B,  he  supposes  an  X  common 
to  both,  viz.  Being,  ohaia :  but  this  given,  there  is  no  necessary  reason 
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why  Objectivity  and  Sabjectivity  should  not  both  be  piedicnble  oi 
both^o  namely  that  tho  Subject  B  is  an  Object  to  the  Subject  A, 
and  the  Subject  A  an  Object  to  the  Subject  B ;  as  in  the  instance  of  a 
lover  and  his  mistress  gazing  at  each  other.  Finally  it  is  a  suspicious 
Logic  when  no  answer  can  bo  given  to  the  question,  ^^  What  do  you 
mean?  Gite  me  an  instanced  Tho  fact  is,  that  every  instance, 
Schelling  would  have  brought,  would  simply  give  an  object  as  the 
base  of  the  Subject ;  and  his  heietmte  Thatighclt  ohne  IkwusiUeyn  I 
do  not  understand.  At  least  if  ho  mean  tho  Will,  it  is  a  strange  way 
of  expressing  liimself;  and  at  all  events  he  should  have  previously 
explained  the  distinction  between  primary  consciousness,  ceasing  on 
the  coincidence  of  O.  with  S. — and  the  secondary,  or  consciousness  of 
liaviiig  been  conscious,  which  is  memory.  It  would  bo  well  to  show, 
how  nmch  better  Schclling^s  meaning  might  liavo  been  given  in  simple 
conunon-lifo  words. — S,  T.  C. 

Ibid.  p.  17.  This  argument  grounds  itself  on  the  assertion  ^^a  ui 
allerdingi  eine  productive  Thdtigheit^  uelehe  im  WolUn  bkh  duwert^^^ 
in  the  very  same  sense  of  the  word  "  productive,"  in  which  Naturo 
*^  im  produciren  der  Welt  praductiv  «^y;"  only  that  the  one  is  "?wii" 
the  other  "  ohne  Ikitusatscyn  produciiv,^^  Now  this  is  merely  asserted. 
I  deny  it,  and  for  tho  reasons  above  stated. — S.  T.  C. — t.  e.  at  this  mo- 
•nent.  A  book  I  value,  I  reason  and  quarrel  with  as  with  myself  when 
I  am  reasoning. — S.  T.  C, 

P.S. — Add  to  this,  one  scruple  which  always  attacks  my  mind 
when  I  read  Schelling  or  Fichte.  Does  Perception  imply  a  greater 
mystery,  or  less  justify  a  postulate,  than  the  act  of  Self-consciousness, 
that  is.  Self-perception?  Let  Perception  be  demanded  as  an  Act 
Specific  of  the  mind,  and  how  many  of  the  grounds  of  Idealism  be- 
come 0—0! 

No  I  I  am  wrong.  For  grant  this  mysterious  I'erception,  yet  ask 
yourself  what  you  iMjrceive  and  a  contradiction  ensues.  {The  rat  loat.-^ 
B.  C.)— S.  T.  C. 

TraMsc,  Id,  hst paragraph  of\^.  40-1.  "  How  we,  in  respect  of  those 
positions,  in  which  a  wholly  heterogeneous  Objective  falls  in  with  a 
Subjective — (and  this  takes  place  in  every  synthetical  judgment 
A—  B ;  the  Predicate^  the  conception  lure  alwayt  represents  the  Suhjee- 
tice^  the  Suhjcct  the  Oljjectivey^an  arrive  at  certainty,  is  inconceiva* 
hie:'— Transl 

Kote. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  Logician  proceeds  from  the  princi- 
ples (»f  Identity,  Alterity  and  Multeity  or  Plurality,  as  already  known : 
— that  the  Logical  /attributes  its  own  Subjectivity  to  whatever  really 
19,  and  takes  for  granted  that  a  Kot-he  really  is — and  that  it  is  a 
Suhjeet;  and  this  he  proceeds  to  make  objective  for  himself  by  the 
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predicate.  N.  B.— It  does  not  follow,  that  the  Logical  /attribatet  ita 
Eg6;tj,  as  well  as  its  Subjectivity,  to  the  n^^itself,  as  far  as  it  tt. 

Id  otherwords,  the  Logical  /seems  to  me  to  represent  the  indlTid- 
ual  I,  which  most  indeed  be  this  or  that  or  some  other,  but  without 
determining  which  it  is-^-individnality,  or  singularity,  tn  genere^  as 
when  we  say,  every  man  is  an  individual. 

In  the  position,  *'  Greeks  are  handsome,*'  Schelling  says,  the  ^irft- 
ject  '*  Greeks"  represents  the  Object, — the  Preilicate  "liandsome,**  the 
Subjective.  Now  I  would  say  ^*  Greeks"  is  a  Subject  assumed  by  ap* 
position  with  myself  as  a  Subject.  Now  this  Subject  I  render  objec- 
tive for  myself  by  the  Predicate.  By  becoming  objective  it  does  not 
cease  to  bo  u  Subject. 

It  follows  of  course  that  I  look  on  Logic  as  essentially  empirical  in 
its  pre-conditions  and  postulates,  and  posterior  to  Metaphysics ;  un- 
less you  would  name  these  the  higher  Logic. 

N.B.  The  following  remarks  apply  merely  to  the  Logical  form,  not 
to  the  Substance  of  Schelling^s  Philosophy. 

Schelling  finds  the  necessity  of  splitting,  not  alone  Philosophy,  bat 
the  Philosopher,  twy-personal,  at  two  several  gates. 

This  system  may  be  represented  by  a  straight  road  from  B  a  to  B  1r« 


Ba 


with  a  gate  at  A,  the  massive  door  of  which  is  barred  on  both  rides: 
so  that  when  he  arrives  at  A  from  B  a,  he  must  return  back,  and  go 
round  by  0  to  B  b,  in  order  to  reach  the  same  point  from  that  di- 
rection. 

Now  I  appear  to  myself  to  obviate  this  inconvenience  by  simply 
reversing  the  assumption  that  Perception  is  a  species,  of  which  Sen- 
sation is  the  genus,  or  that  Perception  is  only  a  more  finely  organized 
Sensation.  With  me,  Perception  is  the  essentia  prima^  and  Sensation 
pereeptio  unius  ;  while  Perception  so  called  \s  pereeptio  plurium  $im' 
vltanea.  Or  thus:  single  Intuition  is  Sensation,  comparative  and 
complex  Intuition,  Perception.  The  consequences  of  this  position  are 
wide  and  endless. — S.  T.  0. 

The  whole  difficulty*  lies  in  the  co-existence  of  Agere  et  PeUi  as 
Predicates  of  the  same  subject. — S.  T.  0. 

(Written  on  a  llanhpage  he/ore  the  title  page  of  the  Transsc.  Id.— • 
B.C.) 

P.  54,  and  then  pp.  50-02.    The  Spinozism  of  Schelling*a  syslsDi 
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first  betrays  itself;  though  the  very  comparison  d€S  reinen  Ieh$  mtm 
gcometrischen  Saume  ought,  by  its  inadequacy  and  only  partial  fitness, 
to  liavo  rescued  liim.  Jm  liaume  the  materia  and  the  limiting  power 
are  diverse. — S.  T.  C. 

JOid.  p.  118.  (As  I  fear  that  these  notes  on  the  Transs.  Id.  will 
scarcely  interest  or  be  intelligible  to  any  but  readers  of  that  work,  I 
do  not  give  the  long  passage  to  which  tlie  following  refers. — S.  C.) 

But  why,  if  there  are  many  lehheiten^  should  not  No.  1 1  act  on 
No.  21?  Jf /act  on  itself,  it  is  acted  on,  therefore  actible  on  by  an 
/.  But  to  assert  tliat  it  can  be  acted  on  by  this  and  no  other  incom- 
prehensibly-dctermined-in-its-coniprchensible-determiuateness-I,  is  to 
atisert^  and  no  more.  In  short,  the  Attributes  of  the  Absolute  Syn- 
thesis, the  /  AM  in  that  J  am,  are  falsely  transferred  to  the  /  am  in 
that  God  is. 

Aye,  replies  Schclling,  this  would  be  secundum  principium  essendi; 
but  I  spenk  only  seewultnn  principium  sciendi. 

True,  I  rejoin,  but  you  assert  that  the  two  Principles  are  one; 
p.  18. 1. 17-18.*  What  is  this  but  to  admit  that  the  /  itself^  even  in 
its  absolute  synthesis,  supposes  an  already  perfected  Intelligence,  as 
the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  its  existing  as  it  does  exist?  AnO 
what  is  Sohclling's  Begrdnzthcit  iibcrhattpt  but  the  allgemeinerte  ab- 
straction from  the  hcstimmtcn  Begrdmtheiten — a  mere  em  logieum^ 
like  motion,  form,  color,  &c.  ? — S.  T.  C. 

Note  written  in  Schelling's  Sgs.  des  Transs.  Id,  p.  121,  above  the 
section  headed — Problem:  to  explain  how  the  I  beholds  itself  as  per* 
ceptive. — Transl. 

I  more  and  more  see  the  arbitrariness  and  inconveniences  of  using 
the  same  term,  Anschanen^  for  the  productive  and  the  contemplative 
Acts  of  the  Intelligcntial  Will,  which  Schelling  calls  das  IcK  If  thif^ 
were  true,  the  I  could  never  become  self-conscious :  for  the  same  Im- 
possil>ility  for  the  same  reason  will  recur  in  the  second  act — ^and  so  in 
fact  it  is.  We  can  no  more  pass  without  a  saltus  from  mere  Sensa- 
tion to  Perception,  than  from  marble  to  Sensation. 

Whether  it  is  better  to  assume  Sensation  as  a  minimum  of  Perctip- 
tiou,  or  to  take  them  as  originally  diverse,  and  to  contend,  that  in  all 
Sensation  a  minor  grade  of  Perception  is  comprised,  deserves  consid- 
eration.—S.  T.  0. 

Transsc.  Id.  pp.  259-60.    **  Since  then  Intelligence  beholds  the  evo- 

*  The  two  tkingM  taken  together^  that  the  defined  Limitation  can  not  he  defined  tkrenffk 
tAe  Limitation  in  general,  and  yet  that  it  arieet  at  the  same  time  with  thie^  and  thremgk 
(me  Mt^  makes  that  it  it  the  Incomprehensible  and  laeTptieaUe  of  Pkilosefhjf, -^Transl. 

t  This  Intuition  {JInsehauen)  it  iin  Activity,  but  the  I  can  not  at  once  behold,  and  b» 
bold  itself,  as  beholding  {ansehanen^  nnd  sieh  ansehauen^  al$  ansthauend),  lb.  p.  ISI 
— 7V«nf/. 
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Intiou  of  the  Universei  so  far  as  it  falls  within  its  view  (AnsehaaiiDg), 
in  an  organization^  it  must  consequently  behold  the  same  as  identical 
with  itself.'* 

Whether  from  acquired  habit  or  no,  I  do  not,  and  seem  to  nijself 
never  to  have,  regarded  my  body  as  identical  with  myself,  my  brain 
uny  more  than  my  nails  or  hair,  or  my  eyes  than  a  pair  of  spectadea 
-S.  T.  0. 

A  few  other  notes  of  Mn  0.  on  Schelling  have  become  partly  illegi 
bio,  or  are  too  much  interwoven  with  the  text  to  be  given  here. — S.  G 

On  a  treatise  in  the  Jahrbaeker  der  Mediein  als  Wissenseha/t^  enti 
tied  Orundsdtzs  zu  einer  kfUnftigen  SeelenUhre^  Ground-positions  foi 
a  future  Doctrine  of  the  Soul, — Mr.  Coleridge  writes  thus : 

Never  surely  was  work  written  so  utterly  unsatisfactory  for  both 
head  and  heart.  What  ite  are  or  are  to  be ;  what  the  I  is,  is  not  even 
spoken  of.  But  we  are  gravely  told  in  the  last  paragraph,  that,  if  we 
act  virtuously,  the  soul  will  remember  a  something  of  which  ir«, 
while  there  was  a  We,  had  been  likewise  conHcious :  while  our  brother 
Nothings,  who  had  not  been  virtuous,  would  be  forgotten  by  this 
Soul  1 1 — though  how  this  unconscious  Soul  can  bo  said  to  forget 
what,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  she  never  knew  any  thing  at  all 
about,  I  can  not  even  conjecture.  And  what  is  the  basis  of  tho  whole 
tsystem  ? — mere  Ipse  dixita  grounded  on  the  mere  assumptions  of  the 
bcheme  of  dead  mechanical  emanation. — S.  T.  0. 

At  the  end  of  Sehelling's  Denkmal  der  Sch rift  von  den  gGttlichen 
.Dingen,  &c.  des  Herm  Fricdr.  Ileinr.  Jacobi,  Mr,  Coleridge  hat  written: 

Spite  of  all  the  superior  airs  of  the  Natur-Fhilosophen^  I  confess 
that,  in  the  perusal  of  Kant,  I  breathe  the  free  air  of  Good  Sense  and 
ZiOgical  Understanding  with  the  light  of  Keason  shining  in  it  and 
t  hrough  it ;  while  in  the  Physics  of  Schelling  I  am  amused  with  hap- 
py conjectures,  and  in  his  Theology  am  bewildered  by  positions, 
which,  in  their  first  sense  are  transcendental  {uher fliegend)^  in  their 
literal  sense  scandalous. — S.  T.  C. 

In  the  hlanhpage  at  the  beginning  Mr.  Coleridge^  after  tpeaking  ^ 
Schelling^ e  great  genius  and  intellectual  vigory  otjeets  to  his  **exalta« 
tion  of  the  Understanding  over  the  Reason."  ^^  What  understand- 
ing?"  he  snys,  ^^That  of  which  Jacobi  had  spoken?  No  such  tiling! 
but  an  Understanding  enlightened; — in  other  words,  the  whole  Man 
spiritually  regenerated.  There  is  doubtless  much  true  and  acute  ob- 
servation on  the  indcfinitencss,  the  golden  mists  of  Jacobins  scheme; 
but  it  is  so  steeped  in  gall  as  to  repel  one  from  it.  And  then  the 
I'ancy  is  unlithesome  and  wooden,  jointed  in  tho  wilful  open-eyed 
<] ream— and  the  wit,  the  would-be  smile,  sardonic  throughout  I>rj 
liumor  with  a  vengeance." — S.  T.  C. 
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On  a  inargiv.  of  Schclling^s  Philo&ofthie  und  Religion^  In  which  the 
author  contendB  with  a  work  of  EHchcninoycrV,  tho  aim  of  which  is 
to  reinti^grnto  Philosophy  witli  Faith,  at  p.  7,  Mr.  0.  writes : 
•  Wliatever  St.  Paul  (tho  Apostle  to  and  through  tho  Understanding) 
may  havo  done,  yet  Christ  and  John  use  the  word  Faith  not  as  Es- 
chenmeyer,  &c.  hut  as  a  total  energy  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  be- 
ing, destitute  of  all  antithesis. — S.  T.  G. 

On^.  5  Mr.  Coleridge  writes: 

Here  we  havo  strikingly  exemplified  the  ill  elTects  of  ambiguous 
(i.  e.  double  meaning)  words  even  on  highest  minds.  The  whole  dis- 
pute between  Schelling  and  Eschenineyer  arises  out  of  this,  that 
what  Eschenineyer  asserts  of  Faith  (the  fealty  of  the  partial  faculty,- 
even  of  Keason  itself,  as  merely  speculative,  to  ihefoeal  energy,  *.  e, 
Keason  +  Will  4-  Understanding  =  Spirit)  Schelling  understands  of  ^ 
Belief,  i,  e.  the  substitution  of  tho  Will  +  Imagination  +  Sensibility 
for  the  Reason.— S.  T.  0. 

Philosophy  and  Religion^  pp.  21-2. 

If  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  tlie  truth,  which  Schelling  hero  toiU  in 
and  after,  like  the  moon  in  the  scud  and  cloudage  of  a  breezy  Novem« 
ber  night,  is  more  intelligibly  and  adequately  presented  in  my  scheme 
or  Tetraxy. 

1.  Absolute  Prothesis. 

WILL  absolutely  and  essentially  causative  of  Reality.    Therefore 

2.  Absolute  Thesis 

of  its  own  reality.  Mcns-Pater.  But  the  absolute  Will  self-realized 
is  still  absolutely  creative  of  Reality.  It  has  all  Reality  in  itself;  but 
it  must  likewise  have  all  Reality  in  another.  That  is,  all  eternal  rela- 
tions are  included  in  all  Reality,  and  here  there  can  be  no  difference 
but  of  relation^  but  this  must  be  a  real  relation. 
8.  Absolute  Antithesis. 

But  the  absolute  of  Meris  is  Idea^  absoluia  adaqtuita^  Deus  Filius. 

But  wliere  Alterity  exists  without  difTerence  of  Attribute,  the 
Father  beholdeth  liimsclf  in  the  only-begotten  Son,  and  the  Son  ac* 
knowledgcth  tho  Father  in  liimself,  an  Act  of  absolute  Unity  is  given, 
proceeding  from  the  Father  into  tho  Son,  from  the  Son  into  the 
Father — irfptx^prjai^,  processio  intercireularis. 

4.  Absolute  Synthesis,  Love,  Deus  Spiritus, 

From  the  beginning  I  avoid  the  false  opposition  of  Real  and  Ideal, 
whirh  cmbarrassoH  Soliolling.  Idoa  with  mo  is  oontra-distlnguisho<l 
only  from  concoptlon,  notion,  construction,  impression,  sensation.--* 
B.  T.  0. 

The  Jahrh&eher  der  Medicin  als  Wissensehaft  and  tho  ZeitsehT\ftdep 
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SpdBuUHu  Phy$ih^  edited  by  Schelling,  contain  wrlUngi  by  %  diaek 
l«!o  of  lii^  Dr.  Bteflbnii.  On  pp.  21-2  of  a  Rovlow  by  Stoffent  of  the 
Ifltcr  natarol-philosophical  writings  of  the  Editor  in  the  IfltteTi  Vr. 
C'olcridiito  says : 

Tfio  cicar-hcadod  perspicuous  StofTcns,  whom  Hove  and  honor  with 
heart  and  head,  could  not  but  feel  the  obscurity  and  limping  of  Sehel- 
ling^s  theory  of  warmth,  or  the  ground- work  at  least  of  the  promised 
theory,  a.s  given  in  his  Einleitung :  and  nothing  but  his  reverential  sense 
of  Schclling^s  genius,  would,  I  am  i>ersuaded,  have  influenced  him  to 
adopt  so  implicitly  his  great  master^s  dynarnico-atomistio  assumption 
of  »Siniple  Actions.  As  to  Warmth,  fur  more  beautiful  is  StefTenV 
own  doctrine,  who  regards  it  as  the  Indifference  between  Light  and 
Gravity.  And  yet  there  must  be  a  lower  f<»rm  of  Light  and  Warmth, 
in  whicli  they  stand  in  antagonism.  Why  not  thus  ?  Let  the  highest 
product  of  Light  (N.B.  not  a^  the  universal  Antithesis  to  Gravity,  in- 
cluding the  power  of  sound,  &c.,  but)  as  Lux  phmnomen^fi  or  Light 
commonly  so  called,  bo  the  outward  pole  or  correspondent  Excitant 
of  Organization.  A  lower  will  be  a  chemical,  or  chemico-mechanical 
stuff,  embodying  the  chemical  powers  of  contraction,  as  Oxygen, — 
while  the  Warmth  will  appear  as  the  dilation  in  Hydrogen,  the  sub- 
stance or  magnetic  product  with  which  the  one  is  combined  and  made 
latent  being  the  metal  y,  the  stuff  representative  of — Magnetism,  and 
the  other  the  metal  ^,  the  stuff  representative  of -f- Magnetism,  not 
improbably  Nitrogen  itself.    The  order  would  be  thus : 

Lux  phaonomenon*.  Caloric. 

—  Electricity.  +  Electricity. 

Oxygen.  Hydrogen. 

Functions.  Functions. 

1.  Distinction.  1.  Diffusion. 

2.  Contraction.  2.  Dilation. 

8.  Fixation.*  8.  Vis  fluidifica.t 

*  f.«.  When  it  acts  on  a  Fluid, — ^for  a  Fluid  is  that  which  has  no 
distinguishable  parts:  the  oxygen  acts  therefore  on  the  whole  as  at 
all  and  one.  But  for  the  same  reason,  when  it  acts  on  a  Solid  (snae* 
tiuM^  Rigid)  it  exerts  the  same  fixive  power  by  causing  a  retraction  of 
each  particle  in  upon  itself,  as  it  were,  and  thus  produces  the  pba»- 
nomenon  of  pulverization  or  multeity,  and  the  quality  of  positive 
hardnciis.  The  power  exerted  is  the  same  in  both,  and  differenced 
only  by  the  subjects. 

t  Hydrogen.    FluidumfluidiMimum  aireum  quidemprcpter  k^Uth 

^m  relatitam^  haud  veto  aer.    An  Air. 
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Jahrbueher  der  Med.  Dritt.  Band,  zwejt  Heft.  Ueber  die  Veg$Uk> 
tion  von  H.  Steffcns.    P.  197. 

Thoa  askcst  how  we  prcsumo  to  say  any  thing  abont  vegotation, 
without  having  spoken  on  the  nature  of  light.  Hast  thou  seen  it,  or 
is  it  not  seeing  itself?    StefT.  Transl. 

There  is  a  quackery  in  passages  like  these,  very  unpleasant  to  my 
feelings.  This/icra/Saerif  e/f  <*^?o  ytvo^  without  notice  I  Dufragst  ;— 
What  do  I  ask? — or  concerning  wliat?  Light  as  an  object — ^that 
somewhat,  in  the  absence  of  which  vogetables  blanch^  &;c.  And 
Steffcns  answers  roe  :is  if  we  liad  been  conversing  of  suhjeetite  Light 
—and  asks  me,  is  it  not  the  same  as  Light!  Is  not  its  esse  in  the 
videre  t  I  see  a  licrring, — I  see  milk, — I  slice  the  fresh  lierring  length- 
ways,  and  suspend  the  slips  in  a  clear  phial  of  milk, — all  this  is  seeing. 
But  in  an  hour  or  two  I  see  the  phial  shining,  I  see  a  luminous  appa« 
rition,  and,  if  I  darken  the  room,  I  can  see  other  things  by  it  within 
the  sphere  of  a  foot.  Now  it  is  this^  we  were  talking  of:  and  what 
sense  is  there  in  saying :  1st  es  nieht  das  Schen  selhst  f — S.  T.  C. 

At  the  end  of  some  remarks  on  a  treatise  by  Franz  Baadcr  Ueber 
Starres  und  Fliessendes^  immediately  following  that  of  Steffcns  on 
Vegetation,  Mr.  Coleridge  says : 

The  word  matter,  materia^  vXn,  is  among  the  most  obscure  and  un- 
fixed in  the  whole  nomenclature  of  metaphysics,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
the  knot  must  be  cut,  i,  e,  a  fixed  meaning  must  be  arbitrarily  im« 
posed  on  the  word,  as  I  have  done  in  defining. 

Matter  as  mero  zldcri  X  (oi)i)u»ijd  to)  spirit  as  quod  agit  et  non  ap* 
paret^  the  synthesis  being  body.  At  all  events  I  would  have  prefer- 
red the  terms  Quantity  and  Quality ;  thus : 

Materia + Spiritus  =  Corpus,  Ergo  Materia  est  in  corpore  :  spiritus 
agit  per  Corpus,  Matter  and  Spirit  are  Body:  tlien  Spirit  (2)  re- 
emerges  in  moments,  as  a  property  or  function  of  Body,  but  in  omni 
tempore  and  as  the  whole  per  totalitatem  immamentem — it  is  Quality — 
Spiritus potentialis.  Again  Materia  ens  in  corpore  =  Quantity.— S.  T.  C, 


Note  A.  a.  p.  163. 

It  has  been  thought  that  this  epigram  was  suggested  by  one  io  a 
.  book  called  Ternx-Filius^  or  The  Secret  History  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  London,  1720.  I  give  the  older  epigram,  though  I  think  its 
paternal  relationship  to  the  later  one  by  no  means  clear  on  internal 
evidence,  and  know  not  that  my  father  ever  saw  the  volume  whiob 
contains  it. 

Vpon  tome  vertet  of  Father  fViUiam, 

*  Tbx  reraes  are  immortal,  O !  rax  friend, 
For  be  who  readfi  them,  reads  Uiem  to  no  end,^ 

No.  riTl.  ni,  U  jk  14Il 
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Note  A.  b.  p.  186. 

Prefixed  to  the  works  of  Cowley  is  an  Aecoont  of  his  life  and 
Writings  by  T.  Sprat,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester.  Hr.  Coleridge 
alludes  to  his  suppressioa  of  Cowley's  letters,  on  which  sobject  Sprat 
says:  *^The  truth  is,  the  letters  that  pass  between  particular  friends, 
if  they  are  written  as  they  ought  to  be,  can  scarce  ever  be  fit  to  see 
the  light.  They  should  not  consist  of  fulsome  compliments,  or  tedious 
politic!>,  or  elaborate  elegancies,  or  general  fancies,  but  they  should 
have  a  native  clearness  and  shortness,  a  domestical  plainness,  and  a 
peculiar  kind  of  fumiliurity,  which  can  only  affect  the  humor  of  those 
to  whom  they  were  intended.  The  very  same  passage?,  wiiicli  make 
writings  of  this  nature  delightful  amongst  friends,  will  lose  all  manner 
of  taste,  when  tlicy  come  to  be  read  by  those  that  are  indifferent  In 
such  letters  the  souls  of  men  should  ap|>ear  undressed :  and  in  that 
negligent  habit,  they  may  be  fit  to  be  seen  by  one  or  two  in  a  cham- 
ber, but  not  to  go  abroad  into  the  streets." 

There  are  many  very  delightful  domestic  letters,  which  are  quite 
unfit  for  publication ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  many  letters  fit  for  the 
public  eye  liave  been  written  to  friends ;  as  those  of  Cowper.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  men  of  genius,  especially  if  their  intellec- 
tual powers  have  been  cultivated,  are  apt  to  rise  above  mere  home- 
wit  and  wisdom  even  when  they  are  speaking  of  home-matters ;  they 
seldom  treat  details  and  particulars  merely  as  such,  but  quickly  bring 
them  into  the  light  of  principles  and  general  truths,  and  even  in  their 
chamber  are  fit  to  go  abroad  into  the  streets, — nay,  fitter  sometimes 
than  if  they  had  dressed  themselves  for  a  public  entertainment.  Few 
will  agree  with  Sprat  that  *^  nothing  of  tliis  nature  should  be  pub- 
lished,'^ though  care  should  be  taken  to  publish  nothing  which  really 
answers  to  his  description  in  suiting  only  *^the  humor  of  those  for 
whom  it  was  intended.^'  ^^  Fulsome  compliments  and  tedious  polities'* 
are  fit  neither  for  private  nor  public  perusal. — S.  0.       . .  ^ 

Note  A.  o.  p.  187. 

The  illustration  of  St.  Nepomuo  occurs  in  RichterV  Blumei^IhteAt 
nnd-Zhrnen-Stiicle  (Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces)  chap.  v.  The 
author  says,  "  Since  the  tasters'*  (critics  or  reviewers),  ^^  seldom  write 
-  books  themselves,  they  have  the  more  leisure  for  looking  over  and 
valuing  those  of  others ;  occasionally  indeed  they  write  bad  ones,  and 
therefore  know  immediately  the  look  of  a  bad  book  when  one  comes 
in  their  way."  (XoeFs  Transl.  p.  135.)  They  know  the  look  of  it 
oertainly ;  they  recognize  in  it  the  old  familiar  features,  and  conceive 
an  affection  for  it  at  first  sight.  But  they  are  far  from  knowing  or 
dechiring  it  to  be  haJ,    The  same  delusion  that  led  them  to  write  bad 
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books  under  the  impression  that  they  were  writing  good  ones^attendt 
them  when  they  enter  upon  the  office  of  critic,  and  then  they  mis- 
take bad  for  good  and  good  for  bad ;  but  doubtless  the  remembrance 
that  they  themselves  have  been  condemned  as  writers  makes  them 
eager  to  find  writers  whom  they  may  condemn  in  their  turn ;  as  loys 
at  school,  though  they  can  not  retaliate  upon  their  tormentors,  yet 
feel  it  a  compensation  to  inflict  upon  others  what  has  been  inflicted 
on  them.  But,  as  ^fr.  Carlyle  says,  "  all  flesh,  and  reviewer-flesh  too, 
is  fallible  and  pardonable ;"  and  they  who  have  suffered  from  re- 
viewers, though  their  depositions  may  be  heard  in  evidence,  are  not 
to  pronounce  the  final  judgment  on  their  merits  and  demerits. — S.  0. 


Note  A.  d.  p.  218. 

Since  this  was  printed,  being  assured  by  a  friend  that  the  story  con- 
tained in  the  author^s  note  at  p.  213,  is  told  in  one  of  Jeremy  Taylor's 
Sermons,  I  sought  again  and  found  it  in  Sermon  xii.  of  the  Twenty- 
seven  preached  at  Golden  Grove,  entitled  The  Mercy  of  the  Divine 
Judgments ;  or,  God's  method  in  curing  sinners.  But  either  Mr. 
Coleridge  has  added  to  the  passage  given  by  liim  as  a  quotation,  as 
well  an  slightly  altered  it,  or  he  must  liavo  found  the  story  with  a 
diflerent  comment  in  some  other  place.  The  words  of  Taylor  are 
these :  ^*  St.  Lewis  the  king  having  sent  Ivo,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  on 
an  embassy,  the  bishop  met  a  woman  on  the  way,  grave,  sad,  fantas- 
tic, and  melancholic,  with  fire  in  one  hand,  and  water  in  the  other. 
He  asked  what  those  symbols  meant.  She  answered.  My  purpose  is 
with  fire  to  burn  paradise,  and  with  my  water  to  quench  the  flames 
of  hell,  that  men  may  serve  God  without  the  incentives  of  hope  and 
fear,  and  purely  for  the  love  of  God."  He  then  proceeds,  "  But  this 
woman  began  at  the  wrong  end,"  &c. — S.  0. 


Note  A.  p.  222. 

After  the  chapters  which  treat  of  Association  of  Ideas  in  this 
Tolnmo  were  printed,  I  met  with  the  following  remarks  in  Tlie  Life 
and  Correspondence  of  David  Hume,  a  new  publication  by  J.  H.  Bur- 
ton, Esq.,  Advocate.  The  author  quotes  the  passage  in  the  B.  L. 
concerning  Hume's  probable  obligations  to  Aquinas, — then  Sir  J.  M.'s 
explanation,  which  disposes  of  the  external  evidence  undoubtedly : 
then  proceeds  to  say : 

"  With  regard  to  the  internal  evidence,  the  passage  of  Aquinas 
particularly  referred  to,  which  will  be  found  below,*  refers  to  memory, 

*  **  Quandoque  rcmlnlBCltur  allqtili  Inctplons  ab  allqua  ro,  eujui  memoratur,  a  qua 
prooedit  ad  aliam  trlplid  ratioiM.   Qnandoque  quidom  ralion«  airollltudlnis,  aleutquaiidtf 
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not  iinaginatioD,  to  the  recall  of  images  in  the  relation  to  each  other 
in  which  they  have  once  had  a  place  in  the  mind,  not  to  the  forma* 
tion  of  new  aBsociatious,  or  aggregates  of  ideas  there ;  nor  will  it 
bring  the  theories  to  an  identity,  that,  according  to  Hnme^s  doctrine, 
nothing  can  be  recalled  in  the  mind  unless  its  elements  have  already 
been  deposited  there  in  the  form  of  ideas,  because  the  observations 
of  Aquinas  apply  altogether  to  the  reminiscence  of  aggregate  objects.** 

Neither  Maasz  nor  Coleridge  could  have  been  unaware,  that  both 
text  and  commentary  relate  to  Memory  and  Recollection.  But  what 
is  Memory  ?  Stewart,  so  distinguished  for  psychological  analysis,  tells 
us,  that  the  word  **  always  expresses  some  modification  of  that  faculty 
which  enables  us  to  treasure  up,  and  preserve  for  future  use,  the 
knowledge  we  acquire,"*  Locke  says,  "  This  laying  up  of  our  ideas 
in  the  repository  of  the  Memory,  signifies  no  more  but  this,  that  the 
mind  has  a  power  in  many  cases  to  revive  perceptions  which  it  has 
once  had,  with  this  additional  perception  annexed  to  tliem,  that  it  has 
had  them  before."t 

Memory,  then,  as  commonly  understood,  is  the  faculty  of  preserving 
and  recalling  mental  representations,  together  with  the  consciousness 
that  they  have  been  presented  to  the  miud  before :  and  in  this  sense 
it  is  obviously  a  mode  of  the  Imagination,  which  is  in  general  "  the 
faculty  of  representing  an  objct  t  without  the  presence  of  it  in  the 
intuition  ;^'  although  likewise  a  modification  of  the  Judgment,  inaa* 
much  as  it  judges  of  present  thoughts  and  images  that  they  are  the 
same  as  past  ones.  Maasz  observes  indeed  that,  strictly  taken.  Mem- 
ory is  simply  the  power  of  perceiving  this  identity  of  present  with 
past  representations,  which  Ilobbes  calls  a  ^^  mixt  sense,  but  internal  ;** 
but  that,  since  this  presupposes  the  recalling  of  fonner  ones,  and  we 
may  add,  the  retaining  tliem  to  be  recalled,  the  common  use  of  speech 
makes  a  qyid  pro  quo  and  ascribes  tlie  latter  also  to  Memory.} 
Now  it  is  certainly  the  broad  popular  sense  of  Memory  whicli  Aris- 
totle and  Aquinas  treat  of;  in  which  sense  it  belongs  in  part  to  Ima* 
gination ;  and  surely  the  principle  whereby  we  recall  ideas  and  pre- 
serve them  in  a  certain  order  is  the  same  as  the  general  principle  of 
the  association  of  ideas,  though  Aristotle  does  not  expressly  say  thia 
because  his  object  did  not  require  it.  ^^  The  observations  of  Aquinas 
apply  to  the  reminiscence  of  aggregate  objects." — True — ^but  do  they 

allqtiii  memnratur  de  Socrata,  et  p<*r  hoc  occtirrii  ei  Plato,  qui  eat  timillt  el  In  Mpien- 
tla ;  quandoque  vero  mlione  contrarietaUs,  eicut  al  aliquis  memoretur  llectoris,  et  per 
hoc  occiirrit  el  Achillot.  Quandoquo  rcro  ratlone  ^ropinquitatil  cujuscumqua,  ttcut 
cum  aliqult  niemor  est  pntri*.  ei  per  hoc  occurrit  el  Alius.  Kt  eadem  ratio  eit  d« 
quacumqiie  alia  propinquitnte,  vol  nocietatisi,  vel  loci,  rel  temporis,  et  propter  hoe  H 
renninieocntia,  quia  motus  hurum  ee  inviccm  consequuntur.**— C»mm«iiCar|r  JLtetie  iw  1^ 
p.  efi.  .-f «««».  FML  I6I.N 

*  Elements  of  tho  Philomphy  of  the  Human  Mind,  chap.  tL  a.  I,  p.  308. 

t  Hum.  ITiulertttand.  b.  I U  cap.  x.  s.  S. 

I  yrrsuek  der  EinbUdunftkrt^p.pp,  16-17. 
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n-)t  at  the  same  time  show  how  the  objects  came  to  be  aggregated  ( 
Causa  autem  reminiscendi^  says  Aquinas,  est  ordo  motuum  qui  relin* 
quuntur  in  anima  ex  prima  impressione  ejus^  quod  prhno  apprehendir- 
mus,*  The  process  of  recollection  depends  on  the  order  of  the  mo- 
tions left  in  the  mind  from  the  first  impression ;  and  Aquinas,  Rftcr 
Aristotle,  states  the  law  of  that  order,  though  only,  as  Sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh observes,  for  the  sake  of  explaining  recollection.  The  objects 
are  strung  together,  like  beads,  upon  the  string  of  propinquity  or  re- 
lationship ;  in  reminiscence  we  lay  hold  of  the  string,  and  follow  it 
with  the  hand,  till  we  arrive  at  the  particular  bead  which  we  wish  to 
bring  clgse  to  the  eye.  Mr.  Barton  says  that "  the  scope  of  Aquinas's 
remarks  has  more  reference  to  mnemonics  or  artificial  memory  than 
to  association.''  But  since  artificial  memory  depends  wholly  upon 
association,  and  association  itself  also  depends  on  memory — (for  wo 
could  not  connect  any  one  mental  presentation  with  another  if  wo 
could  not  preserve  those  we  liave  once  had  and  distinguish  the.a  from 
sucii  as  are  immediately  present) — Aquinas  could  not  well  refer  to  the 
principles  of  the  one  without  indicating  the  law  of  the  other.  Mem- 
ory comes  into  act  only  in  conjunction  with  other  powers  of  the 
mind  ;  its  relation  to  phantasy  or  imogination  is  implied  by  Uobbes 
in  his  Human  Nature,  chap.  iii.  and  it  is  ])lainly  stated  by  Aristotle 
De  Memoria^  cap.  i.  Tt  filv  ovv  Ian  fivr/firf  kqI  rd  fivjffioveveiv  elpijrat^ 
in  ^avTuafiaroc,  cif  eUovo^  oi  ^uvTaofia^  i^tr.  *'  AVhat  then  memory 
and  to  remember  is,  hath  been  said,  namely,  that  it  is  the  habit  of 
the  phantasm,  as  the  image  of  that  which  tlie  phantasm  represents  :'* 
that  is,  says  Aquinas,^a  certain  habitual  conservation  of  the  phan^ 
tosm,  not  indeed  according  to  itself,  for  that  belongs  to  the  imagi- 
native virtue,  but  inasmuch  as  the  phantasm  is  the  image  alieujus 
prius  sensati^  of  something  previously  perceived  by  sense.  In  this  first 
chapter  Aristotle  shows  that  Memory  has  its  seat  in  the  same  power 
of  the  soul  as  phantasy.  TiVof  filv  ovv  rCv  H/c  fvxvc  i^^iv  tf  fivijfiijt 
^vepbVf  on  olntp  kqX  y  ^avraaia.  It  is  true  that  Memory  is  concerned 
with  intellectual  representations  as  well  as  sensible  ones,  and  there- 
fore, as  Maasz  observes,  does  not  belong  to  Imagination  alone ;  but 
neither  docs  association  of  ideas  belong  to  Imagination  alone ;  all  our 
"  ideas  of  reflection"  are  associable  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same 
influences  as  those  of  sensation,  though  the  former  are  not  imaged, 
Mr.  Coleridge  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  state  the  connection  be- 
tween memory  and  other  cognitive  powers  of  the  soul  when  lie 
f  assed  at  once,  at  the  end  of  chap.  vii.  from  "  Association  of  Ideas^' 
to  "  Acts  of  Memory." 

Insisting  upon  the  meriU  of  Hume's  classification,  Mr,  Burton  ob- 
serves, that  it  embodies  cause  and  eflcct  but  not  contrariety;  that 

*  Commeotary,  LecU9  r.  a.  p.  96. 
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of  Aquinas  oontrarioty*  but  not  cause  and  effect ;  and  that  ^  in  a  di- 
vision into  tliree  elements  this  discrepancy  is  material.^*  Home  re- 
lined  upon  the  older  classification  no  doubt ;  lie  was  not  likely  to 
overlook  cause  and  effect,  on  which  subject  be  wrote  his  most  re- 
markable essay ;  but  I  doubt  whether  this  division  into  three  de- 
ments is  so  very  material.  Nearness  in  time  and  nearness  in  space, 
though  they  may  form  one  clause  of  a  sentence,  are  different  kinds 
of  nearness,  and  on  the  other  hand  cause  and  effect  must  in  part  be 
subordinated  to  them  when  viewed  in  reference  to  association ; — ^like- 
ness and  contrast  are  not  quite  reducible  to  one  principle,  if  the  lost 
may  *^  be  considered  as  a  mixture  of  eaumtion  and  resemhlanceJ*^  It 
is  perhaps  better  to  say,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  does,  that  tliere  are  Jite 
occasioning  causes  of  recollections,  or  five  sorts  of  connections  of 
ideas  more  or  less  distinguished  from  each  other,  all  containing  the 
idea  of  ncarness,t  but  each,  I  should  suppose,  exerting  an  influence 
on  the  association,  in  its  own  individual  right. 

Mr.  Burtoii^s  assumption  that  *^  Coleridge  failed  to  keep  in  view,  in 
his  zeal  to  discover  some  curious  thing,  &c.  that  the  classification  is 
not  that  of  Aquinas,  but  of  Aristotle,"  is  puzzling.  Mr.  Coleridge^s 
aim  all  along  is  to  show  the  classification  to  have  been  originally 
Aristotle's,  and  Aristotle's  commentator  is  only  called  into  court  by 
him  to  depose  on  this  point.  Those  who  imagine  that  Mr.  Coleridge 
had  no  other  object,  than  to  detect  Hume  or  any  one  else  in  plagixir 
«sm,  are  judging  him  not  by  himself  but  by  others  very  unlike  him. 

Note  B.  p.  225. 

The  elder  Reimarus,  Hermann  Samuel,  was  a  learned  philologer  ot 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  author  of  several  works,  but  best  known 
by  his  writings  on  the  instinct  of  animals,  and  since  his  death  by  the 
attribution  to  him  of  the  famous  Wolfenbtittel  Fragments,  published 
by  Lessing  in  1774  and  1777,  his  authorsliip  of  which  was  in  tlie  end 
put  beyond  doubt. 


*  Bf  contrariety  Aquinas  does  not  soem  to  havo  niaant  ccmtniat  in  being  imd  < 
acter,  but  opposiUcm  or  antagonism  In  poeition,  at  least  in  his  first  mention  of  it  Ilia 
example  of  Achilles  and  Hector  shows  this,  for  they  were  signal  advenarlef,  but  hoc 
directlx  oppoeed  to  each  other  in  qualities  of  mind  or  body.  Arisiotle''8  ok pn  salon 
ha^riov  might  signify  any  opposedno^s;  and  in  a  subsequent  paragraph  (e.  p.  S8) 
Aquinas  explains  contrariety  as  contrast,  when  he  is  concerned  with  AristoUe^s  ow« 
inustratlon  of  proceeding  from  the  moisture  of  the  atmofphcreto  Autumn,  a  dry  scaaor. 

t  Speaking  of  Dr.  Brown,  Sir  James  Macldntosh  says :  •«  lie  fails  into  another  and 
more  unaccountable  error,  in  representing  his  own  reduction  of  Mr.  Huroe*s  principles 
of  as9ociatiun  (resemblance,  contrariety,  causation,  contiguity  in  time  or  place)  to  the 
onu  principle  of  contiirulty,  as  a  discovery  of  his  own,  by  which  his  theory  is  distlnguialipd 
IVom  **  the  universiil  opinion  of  philosophers.**  Nothing  but  too  exclusive  a  considers 
tion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Scottii«h  school  could  have  led  him  to  speak  thus  of  what 
was  hinted  by  Arl<totle,  disiinclly  laid  down  by  Ilobbes,  and  fully  unfolded  both  by  Ilai^ 
la;  and  Condiilac.**~Fthicsl  rhiU'S'.pny,  p.  IGi. 
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His  80D,  Joh.  Alb.  Heinrich,  was  born  at  Hamburg  in  1729,  attained 
to  eminence  as  a  physician  in  bis  native  city,  became  Professor  of  the 
Natural  Sciences  at  the  Gymnasium  in  1796,  died  at  Kanzau  in  1814. 
Archdeacon  Hare  believes  him  to  have  been  ^^  a  rationalizing  moralist 
of  the  same  class  as  Franklin,  one  of  those  who  imagined  that  the 
world  might  be  regenerated  by  philosophy ;"  and  mentions  that  hie 
writings  were  chiefly  on  electricity,  conductors,  &c.,  which  led  him 
into  a  kind  of  controversy  with  Kant.  J.  A.  II.  Rcimarus,  though  of 
his  Father^s  mind  in  regard  to  revelation,  ap])ears  to  have  belonged 
to  the  higher  order  of  those  who  profess  to  hold  what  is  commonly 
called  (by  a  misnomer  as  Mr.  Coleridge  has  aflirmed)  natural  reli- 
gion, lie  maintained  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  not  as  a 
mere  abstraction — which  he  insisted  that  on  Spinoza's  system  lie  is 
made  to  oppcar,  however  the  author  of  that  system  may  have  pro- 
tested against  such  a  couscriuence — but  as  the  living  God,  the  source 
of  all  being,  from  our  relations  to  whom,  prayer,  tlianksgiving,  and 
adoration  naturally  arise,  but  whose  nature  and  ways  are  not  properly 
apprehensible  by  us — in  whom  to  knaWy  to  tr///,  and  to  uork  are  ons 
thing.  His  language  on  this  subject  is  very  similar  to  that  used  oftcr- 
wards  by  Fichte  in  liis  Bcatimmung  des  Mensc?ien.  But  Reiniarus  de- 
clared that  the  proof  of  all  which  men  ought  to  know  and  believe  for 
their  souFs  good  in  religion  can  never  be  derived  from  a[)pearancefi. 
occurrences,  tradition,  history,  or  sayings  of  Fathers,  nor  through  m* 
ward  illumination  or  feeling  or  immediate  inspiration,  but — mistaken 
man  I— certainly  through  development,  comparison  and  examination 
of  the  complex  and  connection  of  truths,  or  by  the  labor  of  the  under- 
standing set  forth  in  duo  order  througli  the  connection  of  thought. 
These  views  he  unfolds  in  a  treatise  Ueher  die  Grande  der  memchli* 
chen  Erheniitniss  vnd  der  naturlichen  Religion^  and  I  suppose  it  is  to 
a  brief  passing  refutation  of  materialism,  given  in  sections  8-7,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  work,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  refers  in  the  second  sen* 
tence  of  chap.  vi.  of  this  volume. — S.  0. 

Note  D.  p,  801. 

"  About  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  and  probably  during  the 
lifetime  of  Odin,  Ulphilas,  an  Arian  of  Mocsia,  undertook  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Gotiis.  He  translated  from  the  Greek  many  portions  of 
Scripture  into  the  Mocso-gothic  language  (aeeMichaeWs  Ir-.troduetion 
to  the  Kew  Testament^  %  82-87),  went  as  a  missionary  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Dacia,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  their  attention  to  the 
contents  of  the  Sacred  Books.  So  many  Dacians  had  served  in  the 
army  at  Constantinople,  or  had  visited  tlmt  city  from  motives  of  com- 
merce or  curiosity,  that  the  foundation  of  Christian  places  of  worship 
among  them  had  become  a  public  wish.    Ulphilas  obtained  from  the 
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Emperor  Yalenfl,  at  Oonstantinoplei  the  reqahite  patronage,  and  ' 
honored  with  a  sort  of  episcopal  Jurisdiction  over  the  Ohnrcbes  which 
he  had  founded,  and  the  tribes  which  he  had  undertaken  to  instract, 
and  he  deserved  by  his  virtues  the  confidence  and  allegianoe  of  his 
extensive  lloclc. 

^^  Of  his  translations  ttom  Scripture,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  Gos- 
pel has  been  preserved,  which  was  edite<l  at  Oxford  in  1750,  by  Lye, 
and  in  divers  cities  of  the  Continent  by  Junius,  by  Ihre,  and  lately  bj 
Zahn,  at  Wcissenfcls,  1805.  Tliis  version  disputes  with  the  poems  of 
Odin  the  honor  of  bcin^  the  oldest  monument  of  German  literature.* 
From  Taylor's  Historic  Survey  of  German  Poetry.  Vol.  i.  p.  93. 

Note  E.  p.  808. 

Otfride  or  Ottfride  was  a  pious  and  learned  monk,  who  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  Monastery  of  Weissemburg  in  Lower 
Alsace.  Taylor,  in  the  Historic  Survey,  says  that  he  studied  at 
Fulda,  and  wrote  before  the  year  876 ;  that  his  rhymed  Pater  Noster, 
rhymed  Eucharistic  Hymn,  metrical  version  of  various  portions  of 
Scripture,  and  rliymeless  poem  on  the  Nativity  are  to  be  found  in 
Hickes.  He  also  wrote  a  grammar  for  the  sake  of  purifying  the 
German  language,  or  ratlier  completed  that  which  Charlemagne  had 
hegun. — 8.  0. 

Note  F.  p.  808. 

Hans  Sachs,  whose  proper  name  was  Loutzdorffer,  was  bom  at 
Niirnbcrg  in  1494,  became  a  Protestant,  edited  his  poems  in  1558,  and 
died  in  1576.  Li  early  youth  he  wandered  from  city  to  city,  joining 
dtho  MeUteradnger^  who  composed  godly  poems  and  hymns,  and  sang 
them  in  the  Churches,  wherever  he  went.  He  has  been  described  as 
a  pattern  of  virtue,  who  withdrew  others  from  the  ways  of  vice  to 
good  and  holy  living.  Taylor  says  that  his  poems  filled  three 
folio  volumes,  that  they  were  received  with  noisy  approbation,  be- 
cause they  had  a  very  popular  turn  and  favored  the  new  doctrine; 
and  compares  the  author  to  one  Pierce  the  Plowman,  who,  in  like 
manner,  by  his  satirical  verses,  lent  an  efficacious  assistance  to 
Wickliffe. 

The  collection  of  the  poems  of  Hans  Sachs,  edited  by  Brisching  at 
Niirnbcrg,  1816,  contains  Tragedies,  Plays,  Farces,  .Dialogues,  Son- 
net.«t,  Fables,  Merry  Tales,  and  Dr -tileries,  the  style  of  which  b  simple 
in  thought  and  expression,  but  easy  and  flowing;  the  raetre  short  and 
ballad*like,  generally  the  height  or  nine  syllalo  iambic  with  rhyme. 
A  tragic  drama  on  the  Creation  and  Fall  of  Adam  and  his  Expulsion 
from  Paradise,  is  placed  first  in  the  collection.    This  first  volume 
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(erat.  Such.)  contains  tlie  grotcsqae  Play  on  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
which  Mr.  C.  describes  in  the  Lectnres  on  Shakspeare,  IV.  p.  238 ;  trans  • 
lated  by  Sachs  from  the  Latin  of  Molflacthon.  It  is  at  p.  143«  The  first 
and  last  parts  of  tliis  piece  are  not  very  congruous  with  each  other. 
In  the  last  act  we  have  the  awful  adult  Cain  of  the  Old  Testament; 
in  the  earlier  ones,  a  naughty  good-for-nothing  boy,  who  runs  away 
from  his  tasks  to  fight  with  dirty  rough  lads  in  the  street,  and  longs 
to  give  that  mammy-child,  Abel,  a  good  knock  on  the  head.  The 
dialogues  between  this  sweet  youth  and  his  brother  and  parents,  when 
he  refuses  to  come  and  be  washed  and  made  smart  to  appear  before 
the  heavenly  Examiners  the  next  day,  are  amusingly  natural,  and 
show  that  Melanctlion  did  not  always  abide  in  his  study  or  the  assem- 
blies of  the  learned,  but  was  acquainted  with  sin  in  its  every  day  ju- 
venile fonns.  This  drama,  which  is  entitled  The  unlike  Children  of 
Eve,  and  how  God  spake  to  them,  is  the  prince  of  all  naughty  and 
good  child  stories :  and  if  these  are  to  bo  reckoned  among  the  fruitr 
of  the  Reformation,  they  are  not  among  its  best.  But  the  tendency  to 
bring  the  grotesque  and  the  trivial  into  connection  with  serious  and 
sacred  subjects  has  been  called  "  the  disease  of  the  age,"  and  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  Reforming  party.  Archdeacon  Uare  thinks 
that  the  poem  entitled — ^The  Devil  seeks  him  an  abode  upon  earth 
(Z^ccit.  Buck,  p.  52),  may  have  suggested  the  general  plan  of  the 
Devil's  Walk.  It  describes  the  Devil  roaming  about  upon  earth  and 
<»bscrving  the  various  ways  of  wickedness  therein ;  but  the  details  of 
the  two  jmems  are  perfectly  dillerent.  The  drift  of  the  older  piece 
was  puritanical ;  to  warn  vouth  against  the  ungodliness  of  the  dance. 
Tlie  most  marked  piece  of  Hans  Sachs  about  the  Reformation  is  that 
called  The  Wittcmberg  Nightingale  (dieWittcmhcrgisclC  Kacht{gall)y 
which  describes  the  mummeries  and  corruptions  of  Popery,  tlie  Scrip- 
tural doctrine  of  Martin  Luther,  and  the  persecution  undergone  by 
])is  followers.  This  is  a  longish  piece,  consisting  of  701  lines.  In  re- 
gard to  what  Mr.  C.  says  in  Section  2,  I  have  learned  by  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  that  there  m  a  hymn  by  Hans  Sachs, 
but  one  that  docs  not  at  all  answer  to  Mr,  C.'s  description — that  he 
could  not  indeed  have  known  of  its  existence,  and  that  he  must  have 
been  thinking  of  LuthcFs  own  Hymn  of  the  Reformation ;  that  he 
was  also  mistaken  irt  ascribing  the  Morning  Star  {dcr  Morgenstern)^ 
to  the  Nurnberg  poet.  Both  these  devotional  poems  are  contained 
in  his  Excellency's  Andachtbuch  (Hymn  and  Prayer  Book),  the  first 
at  p.  263,  the  second  at  p.  203,  with  the  name  of  the  author,  Phil 
Nicolai.-^.  C. 

Note  G.  p.  804. 

*^  Martin  Opitz  was  born  at  Brcslau  in  1595,  and  wrote  Latin  and 
liorman  poems ;  which  lost  are  remarkable  for  a  terseness  hitherto 
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nnknown.  Suspected  of  SocinianisiD,  he  was  protected  by  Bethlem 
Gabor,  Prince  of  Traosjivania,  who  made  him  rector  of  a  free  school 
at  Weissenborj^.  His  poems  were  printed  at  Frankfort,  in  1628;  and 
have  since  frequently  been  re-edited.  He  died  of  a  contagions  fever 
in  1630." 

Tlio  reputation  of  Opitz,  perhaps,  surpassed  his  merits,  as  it  reiKMed 
rather  on  polish  of  diction  tlian  on  strength  of  thouf^lit;  his  st^ie 
liowcver  found  many  imitators."    Historic  Survey,  i.  173, 173. 

J.  G.  Eichhorn^s  Oetchichte  dcr  Litcratur^  after  stating  tliat  Wekhr* 
lin  and  Opitz  arose,  tlio  one  in  1618,  in  the  South,  the  other  in  1620, 
in  the  North  of  Germany,  that  botli  took  very  much  tlie  same  course 
in  attempting  to  introduce  a  better  taste  and  style  in  pootry,  both 
sought  to  eimoble  and  dignify  the  romantic  mnteriiil,  by  tiiodels  iie- 
lected  from  the  ancients  and  the  ItalianH,  but  that  Wekhrlin  with  l/w 
inferior  power  and  cultivation  remained  without  imitators,  procecdsi 
to  say:  ^^Opitz  on  the  contrary  founded  a  poctic.il  school  in  Silesia, 
which  maintained  and  propngated  the  good  taste  ho  had  awakened 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  Such  a  model  as  Opitz  deserved  suc- 
cess. From  how  many  irregular  excrescences  has  he  not  cleared  the 
German  tongue!  witli  how  many  new  words,  expressions,  and  appli« 
cations,  has  he  enriched  it!  For  this  purpose  he  availed  himself  with 
a  very  pure  taste  of  the  old  German  poets  and  later  writers  of  bal« 
lads,  through  whom  lie  obtained,  as  by  inheritance,  the  romantic  iua« 
terials  which  ho  improved;  along  with  tliese  German  sources  ho 
studied  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  the  fatliers  of  a  sound  taste,  and 
the  works  of  tho  genius  of  our  western  and  soutiiern  neighbors,  <>s- 
pcially  tlio  Italians.  From  the  last  ho  borrowed  tlie  sonnet,  and  tlio 
nK';>-drama;  tho  ancients  ho  imitated  in  didactic  and  lyric  poetry; 
successful  in  tho  former  but  far  from  happy  in  tho  latter,  when  he 
sought  to  rise  above  tlio  light  song;  for  tho  loftier  ode,  either  as  re* 
crards  its  matter  or  spirit,  he  had  not  tho  remotest  conception*** 
Translation.     ( Vitrter  JJand.  ii.  Abth.  pp.  7T0,  771.)— S.  0. 

Note  II.  p.  804. 

Interesting  acox>unts  of  the  writers  here  mentioned  are  contained 
in  the  first  volume  of  Taylor^s  Historic  Survey.  Christian  Furehte* 
gott  Gellert  was  born  July  4, 1715,  at  Ilaynichen  in  Saxony,  wher^ 
his  father,  who  had  twelve  other  children,  was  Pastor.  lie  died, 
Dec.  5,  1769,  longing  for  his  release;  for,  like  our  own  dehgntfnl 
Cowper,  while  ho  produced  strains  apt  to  inspire  genial  feelings  in 
others,  mirth  and  a  love  of  nature,  and  even  in  hearts  no  longor  yonn^ 
and  gladsome  for  a  while  to  renew 

Vernal  Jeliffht  and  Joy  able  to  drlTe 
AU  tadneu  but  dmpalr, 

VOL.  lie.  2 II  r^       ^T 
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he  was  himself  saddened  by  miserable  hypochondria,  which,  after 
shadowing  his  early  life  with  passing  clouds,  at  length,  instead  of 
dispersing  itself,  gathered  round  him  and  darkened  his  whole  sky. 
In  1758,  ho  became  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Leiftzlg,  and 
was  very  popular  as  a  Lecturer.  In  1746  he  collected  Ids  Fables  in 
Verse,  which  had  ^^  astonishing  success ;  and  form,  perhaps,  the  first 
native  poetic  work  of  the  modern  Germans,  which  became  decidedly 
and  nationally  popular."  The  complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  five 
octavo  volumes,  appeared  but  a  few  months  before  his  decease. 

Friedric  Gottlieb  Klopstock  was  bom  in  the  Abbey  at  Quedlinburg 
July  2,  1724;  was  the  son  of  the  land-steward  of  the  domain,  and 
eldest  of  ten  children,  lie  died  in  1803,  and  was  buried  with  great 
solemnity  on  the  22d  of  March.  The  Danish  Minister  BernstoHf, 
ptrnck  with  his  poetical  talents,  invited  him  to  Copenhagen,  and  ob- 
tiincd  for  him  a  pension  of  four  hundred  dollars  for  his  HU|)port,  while 
ho  completed  his  ^Tcat  \v«)rk  The  Messiah,  the  first  throe  cantos  of 
which,  already  jiuhlished,  hud  made  a  great  sensation  in  Germany. 
The  Danish  ca))ital  was  his  home  till  1771.  In  1798  he  began  to 
superintend  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  his  works,  the  first  ten 
volumes  of  which  contain  his  poetry,  consisting  of  Odes,  E[)igrams, 
Dramas  and  The  Messiah  (with  which  vol.  iii.  commences),  an  Epic 
Poem  of  twenty  books  in  Hexameter  verse.  Mr.  Coleridge  comparer 
it  with  Paradise  Ix>st  in  Lectures  on  Slmkspearc,lV.  p.  302.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Taylor,  Kloi)8tock  was  far  from  rivalling  Milton  in  the 
^'liahitual  demeanor"  becoming  a  grent  sacred  poet; — set  no  such  ex- 
ample of  Christian  strictness,  even  after  gaining  fame  by  The  Messiah, 
as  that  sublimcst  of  Puritans,  the  auilior  of  Paradise  Jxist.  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge has  protested  against  profaning  "  the  awful  name  of  Milton,  by 
associating  it  with  the  epithet  Puritan^  Yet  he  would  not  have 
wholly  dissented  from  tlie  opinion  of  a  well-known  writer,  now 
amongst  us,  who  calls  '*this  Puritanism  of  ours," — that  is,  the  thing 
itself,  in  its  pure  rather  than  iiuTitaniMl  form, — "among  the  noblest 
Ilerolsms  that  ever  transacted  itself  on  this  earth." 

Charles  William  Kamler  was  born  In  1725  at  Colbergin  Pomernnia, 
of  needy  parents,  and  received  his  Qf.  ly  education  at  the  orphan  school 
of  Stettin.  lie  became  Professor  of  Logic  and  Fine  Literature  in  the 
IJcrlin  Academy  for  cadet**,  which  ofliee  and  his  various  literary  exer- 
tions maintained  him  comfortably  till  1787,  when  he  obtained  a  pen- 
sion, a  seat  in  the  academy,  and  a  share  in  the  direction  of  the  Na- 
tional Theatre.  He  died  hi  1798  of  pulmonary  consumption,  after 
having  withdrawn  from  his  employments  for  some  time  before  from 
.ill  health.  His  poems,  consisting  chiefly  of  odes,  in  the  manner  of 
Horace,  obtained  great  popularity.  They  were  first  collected  apart  in 
1772.  Taylor  observes  that,  though  the  lyric  works  of  Kamler  might 
be  objected  to  by  a  severe  critic,  as  having  too  much  the  character  of 
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imitatioDSf  yet  while  Leasing  passed  for  an  Aristotlei  Mendelsohn  for  a 
PlatOy  and  Gleim  for  an  Anacrbon, — and  all  of  those  were  friends  of 
his, — to  him  the  epitliet  of  the  German  Horace  was  applied  with  less 
hyperbole. 

Gotthold  Ephraim  Leasing  was  born  at  Kamenz  in  Pomerania,  in 
January,  1729 ;  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  (liimsclf  a  Tolaminons 
writer),  and  tlie  eldest  of  twelve  children,  lie  died  at  Hamburg,  Feb. 
15, 1781,  after  a  life  of  many  changes  and  various  literary  employ* 
iiients,  having  received  the  appointment  of  Librarian  at  Wolfenbuttd 
in  1769  from  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick.  His  poetry  con- 
si^^ts  of  Epigrams,  Minor  poems,  Fables  and  Plays,  of  wliich  Nathan 
the  Wise,  an  argumentative  drama,  has  been  most  celebratetl,  and,  as 
curt^iilcd  by  Schiller,  became  a  favorite  acting  play  throughont*Ger- 
iimny.  IIo  appears  however  to  have  been  far  greater  as  a  critic  and 
polemic  than  an  a  poet,  and  wrote  in  nn  admirably  clear  style,  and 
with  cunsiderablo  power  of  thought  and  erudition,  on  religion,  plii« 
loMophy,  literature  and  art.  A  writer  hi  the  (iciit*?f.  Mag.  of  May, 
184G,  contrasting  him  with  Voltaire,  after  speaking  of  liis  closo  rigid 
logic,  and  eminently  philosophical  mind,  aflirms  that  ^^the  love  of 
truths  not  the  love  of  fame,  was  the  active  spring,  the  vital  principle, 
of  hi.s  intellectual  activity.'* 

Jessing  is  an  author  admired  and  extolled  by  men  who  have  evi 
dently  no  tante  for  German  literature  in  its  i^eculiar  character,  although 
it  has  lately  been  said,  in  an  able  article  on  Ix^^sing  in  the  E<linboro* 
Review  (So.  IGO)  that  ho  ^*  first  gave  to  German  literature  its  national 
t<'ndencies  and  pliy.siognomy  ;'*  that  while  Kh>|>stock  made  it  English, 
AVieland  French,  Jessing  made  it  German.  This  remark  rests,  I  tliink, 
upon  no  very  solid  ground.*,  at  least  as  to  I^K^ssing's  priority;  for  was 
not  Klopstock,  in  all  his  attempts  at  rivalling  the  great  English  Epic, 
— with  Iiis  cumulated  ornaments  and  multitudinous  imagery — ^^fes* 
toons  of  angels  singing  at  every  soar  of  the  interminable  ascension'' 
—thoroughly  Teutonic — ^and  AVieland's  Muse,  even  according  to  his 
own  account,  Germanized  Italian  rather  than  French  ?  That  some 
French  poets  endeavored  like  him  to  turn  their  strains  on  Classic  and 
on  Italian  models  is  but  a  limited  ground  of  resemblance.  The  Wal- 
lenstein  of  Schiller  and  the  finest  parts  of  Goethe^s  Faust  are  fterhaps 
more  like  English  poetry  of  the  first  order,  and  have  less  nnlikeness 
to  it,  than  any  other  products  of  the  German  Muse ;  and  for  this  reason 
that  they  are  the  best  German  poetry;  and  that,  as  tfie  most  beautiful 
forms  and  faces  of  all  nations  are  alike  in  their  predominant  charao- 
teristios,  so  the  finest  and  f  urest  poetry  of  every  nation  has  more  in 
it  which  is  common  to  all  tations  and  less  of  mere  nationid  feature 
than  the  inferior  kinds.  But  perhaps  a  national  cast  of  thottght  is 
more  to  be  discerned  in  prose  'WTiters  than  in  poets.  The  $(yh  of 
•Lossing  is  too  good  and  pure  to  be  eminently  national. 
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Tlie  ^*  compeers**  of  the  four  writers  above  mentioned  were  Hage- 
dom,  Scblegel,  Ebert,  Kramer,  Gleim,  Klcist  anil  others.  Wicland, 
Herder  and  Burger,  more  celebrated  than  tliose  last  named,  came 
upon  the  field  before  tliey  all  had  retired  from  it.— S.  0. 

Note  I.  p.  804. 

Tlie  characteristics  of  German  intellect  Mr.  Coleridge  I  i  given  in 
The  Friend  (II. pp. 880-7).  "If  I  take  the  three  great  countries  of 
Europe,"  he  says,  **  in  respect  of  intellectual  character, — I  should 
characterize  them  in  the  following  way : — premising  only  that  in  tho 
first  line  of  the  first  two  tables  I  mean  to  imply  that  genius,  rare  in 
all  countric-i*,  is  equal  in  both  of  these,  the  instances  equally  numer- 
ous; not,  therefore,  contra-distinguishing  either  from  the  other,  but 
both  from  the  third  country. 


GERMANY. 

EXOLAND. 

FRANCE. 

Genius 

Genius 

Cleverness 

Talent 

Sense 

Talent 

Fancy 

Humor 

Wit. 

8o  again  with  regard  to  the  forms  and  effects,  in  which  the  quali* 
ties  manifest  themselves  intellectually. 

GERMANY.  ENGLAND.  FRANCE. 

Idea  or  Law  Anticipated      Law  discovered  Tlieory  invented 

Totality  Selection  Particularity 

Distinctness  Clearness  Palpability. 

Of  "  idea  or  law  anticipated"  he  remarks  that  "  this,  as  co-ordinate 
with  genius,  applies  likewise  to  the  few  only,  and,  conjoined  with  the 
two  following  qualities,  includes  or  supposes,  as  its  consequences  and 
accompaniments,  speculations,  system,  method,  &c."  He  represents 
the  mind  of  the  three  countries  as  bearing  the  following  relations  to 
time. 

GERMANY.  ENGLAND.  FRANCE. 

Past  and  Future  Past  and  Present  The  Present. 

^Tlie  parent  vice  of  German  Literature,"  says  the  article  on  Les- 
Bing  referred  to  in  the  last  note,  *^  is  want  of  distinct  purpose ;  and, 
aa  consequences  of  this,  want  of  masculine  character  and  chastened 
style."  Hence,  according  to  the  reviewer,  its  ^^  manifest  inferiority** 
to  our  own.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  consider  it  a  s])ecial  merit  in 
German  literature  that  it  does  not  attcmjit,  or  at  least  ho  d  it  neoe^i- 
sary,  to  comprehend  its  whole  purpose  beforehand ;  tiiat  it  lias  for  its 
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rvbject  to  enkrge  the  domain  of  revealed  troth  and  knowledge^  the 
entire  fruits  of  the  discovery  in  these  particnlars  being  left  for  time 
to  disclose.    It  is  a  besetting  evil  of  English  literature  that  scarcely 
any  thing  is  produced  here,  the  want  of  which  is  not  felt  and  declared, 
before  it  makes  its  appearance.    The  vice  of  the  English  mind,  in  the 
present  age,  as  many  feel,  is  its  pseudo-practicality;  every  thing 
treated  of  must  issue  in  something  to  be  done  forthwith  and  out- 
wardly, to  be  enjoyed  sensuously  or  sentimentally.    The  Gennans 
write  on  a  different  principle  or  from  a  different  impulse ;  they  are 
not  such  slaves  to  the  comfcrU  of  life  as  we  are,  and  consequently 
care  more  for  pure  intellectual  activity;  can  better  afford  to  say  with 
Bacon:  opera  ipsa  plurU  facicnda  ifinty  qua(env$  sunt  teritatis pi*j^ 
nora^  quam  propter  vitm  eommoda.    They  write  far  more  than  we  do, 
in  a  free  spirit  of  enterprise,  that  takes  no  bond  beforehand,  but  car- 
ries on  the  adventurer  with  hoi>es  the  larger  because  undefined,  and 
very  slight  fenrs  of  censure  or  contempt.    They  go  exploring  in  all 
directions;  and  though  doubtless  in  many  directions  nothing  is  to  be 
found  but  barrenness, — though  many  of  the  travellers  are  not  fur- 
nished with  the  powers  and  means  necessary  for  drawing  any  advan- 
tage from  such  expeditions,  though  most  of  them  are  too  little  re- 
strained by  spiritual  habits  of  awe  and  reverence ;  yet,  can  it  be 
doubted  that,  acting  in  this  spirit,  they  have  made  discoveries  in 
fruitful  region5<,  while  the  English  have  been  making  none ;  have  been 
marohing  with  a  pompous  measured  gait  along  beaten  tracks,  and, 
what  is  more  to  bo  contemned,  maintaining  that  by  the  old  roada 
men  may  reach  new  places,  the  need  of  arriving  at  which  they  can  not 
but  foel,  even  while  they  declaim  against  the  presumption  of  travel- 
ling otherwise  than  as  our  fathers  travelled  before  us ;  for  instance, 
that  by  the  old  doctrine  of  Inspiration  (tlie  verbal  doctrine)  we  can 
harmonize  the  neto  views  of  Holy  Writ  which  present  themselves  to 
advancing  thought  and  a  development  of  mind  as  necessary  and  natu- 
ral as  that  roses  should  blow  in  the  summer  season.    The  divinity  of 
Scripture  is  a  truth  which  no  intellectual  error  can  throw  into  total 
darkness,  because  it  shines  with  light  reflected  from  the  very  heart 
and  moral  being;  but  men  obscure  and  dishonor  it  by  persisting  in 
presenting  it  under  the  form  which  it  seemed  to  wear  in  the  twilight 
of  reflection,  even  while  a  stronger  day  is  revealing  its  true  linea- 
ments more  clearly. 

Let  us  judge  the  "worthy  Teutones''  as  thinkers  and  writers  not 
by  the  quantity  of  their  chaff  but  by  the  quantity  of  their  grain ;  the 
pood  grain  which  already  enters  into  our  own  loaf.  Much  that  is 
German  may  bo  found  in  the  thoughts  of  our  most  marke<1  writcni, 
even  those  that  are  flglUing  again«<t  what  they  call  Gennaniinn,  But 
no  sooner  do  wo  abstract  the  solid  matter  from  the  mass  of  the  on* 
sound  that  floats  around  it,  than  we  forget  whence  it  came.    When 
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tt  is  found  to  be  Catholio  it  is  no  longer  admitted  to  be  Tentonie,  and 
unless  it  is  hollow  and  visionary  it  is  not  recognized  as  German. 

Who  can  wonder  that  one  who  sees  a  "  manifest  inferiority"  in 
German  literature  to  Englinh  literature  of  the  same  period— (if  our 
literature  of  past  ages  is  meant  to  be  included  the  comparison  is  Imrdly 
fair) — should  ascribe  this  inferiority  to  a  "  want  of  culture"  in  the 
producers  7  I  however  conjecture,  that  a  systematic  education  of  the 
intellect  is  more  general  in  Germany  than  here.  Germans  are  tauglit 
to  think — ^Englishmen  to  read  and  write;  there  are  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  style  in  German  literature ;  and  if  German  authors,  as  a 
body,  write  worse  tlian  the  English  I  believe  it  is  bewiuso  they  tlunk 
more,  and  liave  a  greater  number  of  new  thouglits  to  provide  with 
new  apf>arel.  Tlio  streams  of  language  run  less  smootlily  when  they 
arc  flowing  through  freshly  opened  channels.  I  will  conclude  this 
note  with  referring  the  reader  to  an  interesting  little  essay  in  the  form 
of  comments  upon  a  saying  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  on  the  advantages  which 
tlie  Germans  owe  to  their  phi1oso[>hical  education,  to  their  '^  being 
better  trained  and  disciplined"  than  ourselves  "  in  the  principles  and 
method  of  knowloilge."  It  is  in  the  Guesses  at  Truth,  pp.  244-9,  2d 
edit.— S.  0. 

Note  J.  p.  808. 
Tait^s  Magazine,  Jan.  1835,  p.  9. 

"  These  are  things  too  unnatural  to  be  easily  believe<l ;  or,  in  a  land 
where  the  force  of  partisansliip  is  less,  to  bo  easily  understood. 
Being  true,  however,  they  ought  not  to  be  forgotten :  and  at  present 
it  is  almost  necessary  that  they  sliould  be  stated,  for  the  justi^cation 
of  Coleridge.  Too  much  has  been  written  upon  this  part  of  his  life, 
and  too  many  reproaches  thrown  out  upon  his  levity  or  his  want  of 
principle  in  his  supposed  sacrifice  of  his  early  political  connections,  to 
make  it  possible  for  any  reverencer  of  Coleridge^s  memory  to  pass 
over  the  case  without  a  full  explanation.  That  explanation  is  in* 
Yolved  in  the  strange  and  scandalous  conduct  of  the  Parliamentary 
"Whigs.  Coleridge  passed  over  to  the  Tories  only  in  that  sense  in 
which  all  patriots  did  so  at  that  time,  and  in  relation  to  our  great 
foreign  interest — viz.  by  refusing  to  accompany  the  Whigs  in  their 
almost  perfidious  demeanor  towards  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Anti-miV 
uterial  they  aflfect  to  style  tlicir  policy,  but  in  the  most  eminent  sense, 
it  was  tLTiix-nationah  It  was  thus  far — viz.  exclusively,  or  almost  ex- 
clusively, in  relation  to  our  great  feud  with  Napoleon — that  Coleridge 
adhered  to  the  Tories.  Kut  because  this  foud  was  so  capital  and  so 
earth-shaking  a  quarrel,  that  it  occupied  all  hearts,  and  all  the  coun- 
cils of  Christendom,  sulfering  no  other  question  almost  to  live  in  ita 
neighborhood,  hence  it  happened  that  ho,  who  acceded  to  the  Tories 
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In  thb  one  ohftpier  of  their  policy,  was  regarded  as  an  ally  In  the 
most  general  sense,  Domestio  politics  were  then,  in  fact,  forgotten : 
no  question,  in  any  proper  sense,  a  Tory  one,  ever  arose  in  that  s»ra: 
or,  if  it  had,  the  public  attention  would  not  have  settled  upon  it,  and 
it  would  speedily  hare  been  dismissed/* 

lb.  October,  1834,  pp.  693^. 

^'From  Malta,  on  his  return  homewards,  ho  went  to  Rome  and 
Naples.    One  of  the  Cardinals,  he  tells  us,  warned  him,  by  the  Pope*s 
vfhh,  of  some  ]>lot,  sot  on  foot  by  lionaptirte,  for  seizing  him  as  ao 
anti-Gallicnn  writer.    Tliis  statement  was  ridiculed  by  the  anonymous 
assailant  in  lUacheooil^  as  the  very  consummation  of  moon-struck 
Tanity;  and  it  is  there  compared  to  John  Dennis's  frenzy  in  retreating 
from  tiie  sea-coast,  under  the  belief  that  Louis  XIV.  liad  commis- 
sioned emissarios  to  land  on  the  English  shore  and  make  a  dash  at 
his  person.    Iiut»  atler  all,  the  thing  is  not  so  entirely  improbable. 
For  it  is  certain  that  some  orator  of  the  Opi>osition  (Cliarles  Fox,  as 
Coleridge  assert*))  had  pointed  out  all  the  princiiml  writers  in  the 
Morning  Pottt^  to  Napoleon's  vengoance,  by  describing  the  war  as  a 
war  S»f  that  JournarH  creation.*    And  as  to  the  insinuation  that  Na* 
poloon  was  above  throwing  his  regards  u|H)n  a  simple  writer  of  po- 
litical essays,  that  is  not  only  abundantly  confuted  by  many  scores  of 
analogous  cases,  but  also  is  specially  put  down  by  a  case  circumstan- 
tially recorded  in  the  second  tour  to  Paris,  by  the  celebrated  John 
Scott.    It  there  appears,  that  on  no  other  ground  whatever,  than  that 
of  his  connection  with  the  I^nJon  newspaper  press,  some  friend  of 
Mr.  Scott's  had  been  courted  most  assiduously  by  Napoleon  during 
tlio  hundred  days.    Assuredly,  Coleridge  deserved  beyond  all  other 
men  that  ever  were  connected  with  the  doily  press,  to  be  regarded 
with  distinction.    Worlds  of  fine  thinking  He  buried  in  that  vast 
abyss,  never  to  be  disentombed,  or  restored  to  human  admiration. 
Like  the  sea,  it  has  swallowed  treasures  without  end,  that  no  diving 
bell  will  bring  up  Again.    But  nowhere  throughout  its  shoreless  mag- 
azines of  wealth  does  there  lie  such  a  bed  of  jiearls  confounded  with 
the  rubbish  and  ^  purgamenta*  of  ages,  as  in  the  political  papers  of 
Coleridge.    No  more  appreciable  monument  could  be  raised  to  the 
memory  of  Coleridge  than  a  republication  of  his  essays  in  the  J/^m- 
ing  Post^  but  still  more,  of  those  afterwords  published  in  the  Courier. 
And  here,  by  the  way,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  sagacity  of 
Coleridge,  as  opplicd  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  distinctly  ond  solemnly  he  foretold  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  at  a  period  when  most  people  viewed  such  an  event  as 
the  most  romantic  of  visions,  and  not  less  chimerical  than  that 
Mnarcli  upon  Paris,'  of  I^rd  Hawkcsbury's,  which  for  so  many  yean 
supplied  a  theme  of  laughter  to  the  Whigs.** — S.  0. 
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Note  K.  p.  814. 

William  Whitehead  was  born  at  Cambridge  in  1714>'15.  He  wod 
the  author  of  several  successful  plays — ^Tlie  Roman  Father,  Creiisa. 
and  The  School  for  Lovers ;  and  of  miscellaneous  poems,  that  have 
scarce  any  individualizing  cliaracteristics,  but  are  in  the  manner  of 
writers  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anno.  On  his  return  from  travelling 
with  noble  pupils,  ho  published  an  Ode  to  the  Tiber  and  six  Elegiac 
Epistles,  which  were  applauded  at  iirst,  and  in  course  of  time  neg- 
lected ;  the  usual  fate  of  poems  produced  by  Talent  apnrt  from 
Genius:  the  Jnnonian  offspring  of  a  female  parent  alone.  This  Ode 
to  the  Tiber  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  such  poetry  as  n^ay  be  writ* 
ten  by  a  clever  man,  on  command,  having  every  thing  that  is  to  bo 
desired,  except  a  soul  of  its  oicn  :  it  rends  like  a  first-rate  Heho<»l  ex- 
crciso,  or  such  an  exorriso  as  might  be  i>roduced  in  an  adult  ScJutol 
of  Poetry.  Whitehead  succeeded  to  the  luureateship  on  the  death 
of  Cibber,  and  died  suddenly,  April,  1785,  after  a  life  unusually  calm 
and  comfortable  for  a  votary  of  the  Muses,  and  for  one  who  liad  ori* 
ginally  to  live  by  Ins  wits,  though  very  substantial  patronage  together 
with  singlehood,  exempted  him  from  actually  depending  u|H)n  them; 
and  in  the  opinion  of  tlioso  who  agree  with  the  "  misogyne,"  Hoccac- 
cio,  on  the  sn^^joct  of  marriage,  will  partly  account  for  his  ease  and 
tranquillity,  lie  published  two  volumes  of  his  works  in  ITT-A;  to 
these  Mason  added  a  third,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Writings 
pretixed  to  it. 

His  Inghest  ambition  as  a  poet,  it  is  said,  was  to  resemble  Po]>e, 
whose  notice  he  gained,  wiien  at  Winchester  School,  by  his  talent  in 
verso  writing.  It  is  remarkable  that  another  imitator  of  Pope,  named 
Whitehead,  lived  at  the  same  time  with  the  former:  was  born  1710, 
died  1774.  In  his  satire  entitled  ^fanners,  this  Paul  Whitehead  com- 
plains, that  he  was  not  allowed,  like  Pope,  to  ^^  lash  the  sins  of  men^* 
without  being  himself  lashed  by  scornful  censure  in  return:  and 
speaks  of  it  as  a  hardship,  that  little  satirists  are  punished  while  great 
ones  are  applauded.  IIow  little  ho  was  he  probably  never  knew,  nor 
do  they  appear  to  have  felt  it,  who  have  given  him  a  place  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  the  British  Poets. — S.  0. 


Note  L.  p.  814. 

A  Charge  to  the  Poets.  This  poem,  first  printed  in  1741.  may  be 
cx>nsidered  as  a  sequel  to  The  danger  of  writing  verse,  an  Epistle  by 
the  same  Author,  in  which  he  observes  shrewdly  enough : 

Om  faUl  rock  on  which  ifood  anUion  split 
It  thinking  all  mankind  must  like  their  wit; 
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And  (he  giwt  botlnenor  the  world  i 
To  listen  to  the  dietoiee  of  their  quUL 
Hurt  If  they  feiU  end  yet  how  few  Buceeed  S 
What's  bom  In  letoure  men  (iflelsure  md  ; 
And  half  of  thoae  have  eiHne  peculiar  whin 
Their  ten  of  aonae,  and  read  hut  to  condema, 

Ia  the  ktter  ho  says, 

If  nature  promptayou,  orif  frlendipersaado» 
Wliy  write,  but  ne*er  puraue  U  aa  a  tiwie. 

After  giving  liis  reasons,  and  displaying  the  evils  of  a  I£A  <f  w^^i 
he  thos  proceeds : 

What  reftiire  then  rrmalna  f^wtth  irracloiin  Rrte 

Hiinui  prNciiMHl  lMH»kiM«ll«'r  Invilt^you  In : 

WluTo  lucklcM  banliH  wndomnM  to  court  Ik*  iQiw^ 

(Not  for  thflr  |mn*nU*  views  but  thHr  own !) 

Write  fpty  conundruroa  with  an  aching  bend. 

Or  earn  by  dethmatiun,  daily  bread. 

Or,  friendless,  shirtlew,  p«iuiiiioas  complain. 

Not  of  tbe  world's,  but  '*  C»lia*8  cold  disdain.* 

A  pendant  to  this  pictiiro  ini;?ht  be  obtained  from  Vn.  CimiA 
Smitk't  poetical  description  of  strolling  actors. 

While  shiverlnff  Kd^ar  In  hia  blanket  rollM 
Kxclnlms  with  nw  much  rrasun,  *-Toiii^  a-coM  ^ 
And  vainly  tries  his  sorrows  to  divert 
While  Uoueril  or  Uttgan— wash  hia  shirt  t 

Tlie  author  of  this  work  observes  that  though  ^^pralMS  of  tkO' 
worthy  are  felt  by  ardent  minds  as  robberies  of  the  deeerriBgi'Trt 
in  "promiscuous  company  no  prudent  man  will  oppogn  the  meria 
of  a  contemporary."  On  tho  same  subject  Whitehead,  after  adrisbf 
tlie  guardians  of  tho  sacred  font  to  "  keep  the  peace,**  writes  tli»: 

What  isH  to  you,  that  half  ihe  town  admire 
Pulse  sense,  false  strttngih,  fube  sunnesa,  or  false  flret 
Through  heaven^s  wide  concdve  let  the  meteors  l»latn  ; 
He  hurts  hia  own,  who  wuunds  another^s  kwys. 
What  is*t  to  you,  that  numliers  place  your  namn 
First,  fiah,  or  twentieth  in  the  lists  of  fame? 
Old  Time  will  settle  all  your  claims  at  once, 
Record  the  genius  and  forget  Vift  dunce— 

but  sometimes  not  till  "  tho  genius**  has  settled  his  aeooiiiiti  witk 
time  altogether,  and  forgotten  a  world  which  once  for^got  him!— S.C 

NoTB  M.  p.  820. 

Boccaccio  does  not  appear  a  ^^  Misogyne**  when  he  is  daNribiig 
b&ntes*  adored  Beatrice  at  eight  years  oW,—*^amai  leyyMrnttsi 
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hella  seeondo  la  iuafanciullezza^^^  with  features  ^^pitMy  oUre  alia  heU 
Uzza^  di  tanta  onesta  tagliezza  che  quasi  uri  angioUtta  era  rejmtata  da 
molt€'* — ^unless  ho  thought  that,  as  certain  fruits  are  not  good  till  they 
are  past  maturity,  ladies,  on  the  contrary,  are  only  in  perfection  be- 
fore they  have  attained  it.  His  account  of  woman  as  wife,  if  it  be 
meant  for  that  of  tlio  genua  and  not  merely  of  some  rare  specie$^  may 
bo  pronounced  not  almost^  but  altogether  slanderous.  Well  might 
lie  exclaim  of  such  a  creature  as  ho  describes — who  compels  her  hus- 
band to  render  an  account,  not  only  of  weightier  matters,  but  even 
of  every  little  sigh ;  what  caused  it,  whence  it  came,  and  whither  it 
IS  going ;  who,  when  ho  is  glad,  ascribes  it  to  lovo  of  some  one  else, 
and  when  he  is  sorry  sets  it  down  to  hatred  of  herself — "  o?i  fatica 
incitimnine  avcrc  con  coal  wspettoso  animale  a  titere^  a  eonreraare^  ed 
uhimamcnto  ad  invcccluare  cmorircP^  Tho  last  is  all  ho  could  bo 
supposed  likely  to  do  with  satisfaction  in  sucli  company.  "  Who  does 
not  know,"  says  he,  "  that  all  other  things  aro  tried,  before  they  aro 
taken  for  better  for  worse,  whether  they  please  or  not ;  but  every 
one  who  takes  a  wife  must  have  her,  not  such  as  ho  could  wish,  but 
such  as  Fortune  grants  her?"  One  might  suppose  that  wives  inva- 
riably turned  out  as  ill  as  those  of  Socrates,  of  Dante,  and  of  Hooker, 
as  the  first  espoused  of  Milton,  and  the  jealous  partner  of  John  Wes- 
ley. Tliat  he  spoko  generally  is  too  plain  by  his  concluding  words : 
Lnscino  ijilosofanti  h  aposarai  a'  ricchi  atolti^  a'  signoriea^  latoratori; 
ed  essi  eoUa  Jilosophia  si  dilettino^  molto  migliore  sposa  che  alcuna 
alira. 

All  tho  wives  above-mentioned  would  havo  sown  thorns  in  any 
bosom  closely  connected  with  them,  unless  they  havo  been  grievously 
belied.  If  men  of  letters  and  philosophers  faro  worse  in  marriago 
than  other  men,  tho  Inst  words  of  tho  sentence  above  quoted  will 
suggest  to  tho  mind  why  this  may  be.  It  may  bo  because  too  often 
at  least,  they  not  only  wed  philosophy  and  literature  as  no  man  weds 
an  ordinary  profession,  but  are  apt  to  both  think  her  tho  best  of 
wives  and  to  treat  her  as  such ;  to  make  a  Sarah  of  her,  and  to  sink 
the  poor  mortal  spouse  into  tho  place  of  Ilagar ;  in  consequence  of 
wliich  tho  chil4ren  of  tho  latter  havo  to  fight  their  way  through  life, 
like  Ishmael,  in  a  sort  of  wilderness.  Kindly  as  well  as  wisely  does 
Mr.  C.  advise  that  no  man  should  permit  tho  interests  of  an  intel- 
lectual pursuit  thus  to  over-rido  those  of  the  aftections,  but  that  the 
two  sh  :»ild  bo  made  to  bear  equally  upon  the  moral  being  and  to  sus- 
tain it.  rhil:>sophy  has  often  suflieed  so  to  fill  a  man^s  mind  that 
it  has  stood  him  in  stead  of  marriage :  ho  who  unites  it  with  mar-^ 
riage  must  not  suffer  it  to  bo  thus  engrossing,  nor  expect  heart  ser- 
Tice  from  one  to  whom  he  has  not  given  his  heart,  —in  reality,  though 
Bho  may  havo  no  rival  hrea tiling. 

Any  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  Boccaccio^  wicked  but  amusing 
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vemarln  on  this  sabject,  which  are  written  in  very  raej  Italian,  may 
find  them  in  the  0]^t  Volgari  di  O.  Boecacdo^  Firenta^  1888,  yoL  x^'. 
(which  contains  Za  «tto  di  Dante  Alighieri)  pp.  17-27. 

On  behalf  of  Dante^a  wife  I  must  add  that  marks  of  a  harsh  tem- 
per in  the  author  of  the  Inferno  seem  to  me  pkinly  discernible  in  the 
Poem  itself.  His  behavior  to  Albcrigo  in  the  third  sphere  of  tlie 
last  circle  was  worthy  of  the  place  and  unworthy  of  a  gentleman.* 
Milton  would  not  have  sulfered  one  of  his  Fallen  Angels  to  behave 
so  unhandsomely  in  the  ^^  heart  of  helV  or  so  to  forget  the  ^  impe- 
rial palace  whence  they  came.'*  If  it  were  true  that  brutality  to  one 
in  bale  was  good  manners — eoatesia  /u  lui  utier  villano — (which  I 
deny,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  where  no  ideal  child  of  perdition,  or  ab- 
straction of  wickedness  was  exhibited,  but  a  certain  sinful  sufTering 
fellow-creature) — by  what  alchemy  was  false-swearing  and  deceit  rec- 
titied  into  righteous  dealing?  ^^May  I  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  ice 
myself,"  said  he,  "  if  I  don't  free  thine  eyes !"  Yet  after  hearing  his 
story  went  and  left  them  cased  in  crystal !  Ilere  was  the  spirit  tliat 
christens  falsehood  and  ferocity  by  the  name  of  religious  zeal  and 
strictness.  A  little  farther  on  he  finds  Brutus  in  the  lowest  depths 
of  the  descending  circles — the  patriot  Brutus! — ^and  he  so  great  a 
patriot  himself  I  It  seems  as  if  the  Infernal  journey  had  turned  bis 
brain,  or  touched  his  heart  with  madness. 

We  may  well  believe  that  such  a  man  would  act  as  the  ^^Misogyne** 
boasts  of  his  having  acted,  cast  off  the  mother  of  his  children  utterly 
and  forever;  unlike  our  humane  as  well  as  ^^dicine  Milton,**  who  took 
back  his  wife  after  her  most  disloyal  and  disobedient  conduct, — after 
a  desertion  which  left  him  ^^  nothing  belonging  to  matrimony  but  its 
chain,''  and  even  extended  his  protection  to  her  mean  and  insolent 
relations. — S.  C. 

P.S.  Since  writing  these  bold  remarks  on  the  ^'  great  philosophio 
poet"  (as  some  consider  him)  of  Italy,  I  have  read  Mr.  Landor^s  de- 
lightful Pentameron,  which  contains  a  remarkable  critique  on  Dante, 
and  will  just  add  that  the  passage  concerning  Alberigo,  slight  as  it 
seems,  spoke  to  my  mind  of  Dante's  temper  more  uneciuivocally  than 
the  striking  instances  of  fierce  and  malignant  sentiment  which  Mr. 
Landor  adduces  from  the  Poem ;  because  it  is  possible  to  look  upon 
them  as  the  mere  results  of  theory  and  opinion.  Many  a  specnlativo 
atrocity  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  writers  who  would  have  been 
incapable  of  conceiving  and  coolly  describing  such  conduct  on  theif 
.  Dwn  part  toward  an  individual,  as  Dante's  imaginary  treatment  of 
ilie  ice-bound  Alberigo. — S.  G. 

•  CftntosalU.LllS.150. 
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Note  K  p.  821. 

1  have  not  jct  been  able  to  light  upon  the  passage  here  qnoted,  in 
the  labyrinth  of  Herder's  prose  writings.  An  account  of  this  author 
is  given  in  Vol.  iii.  of  Taylor's  Historic  Survey,  lie  was  born  in 
1744,  and  was  the  son  of  a  village  schoolmaster,  who  taught  at  Moh« 
rnngen,  in  Prussia.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  whom  Na- 
ture and  Fortune  conspire  to  favor ;  till  he  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  that  foe  to  genius,  nervous  derangement.  He  had  a  fine  face,  a 
fine  figure,  a  line  voice,  a  line  flow  of  words ;  he  was  thought  by 
many  to  have  a  fine  talent  both  for  prose  and  poetry,  and  first  brought 
himself  into  notice  in  boyhood  by  writing  a  remarkably  fine  hand. 
He  took  holy  orders  at  the  usual  afj;e^  and  *^  obtained  the  situation  of 
Lutheran  minister  at  Riga,  as  well  as  that  of  rector  over  the  high 
school  attached  to  the  Cathedral  tliere."  After  obtaining  many  hon- 
ors, he  died  on  the  Iftth  of  December,  1803 ;  Taylor  adds,  "occupied 
in  composing  a  hymn  to  Deity — which  breaks  oft'  where  he  laid  down 
at  once  his  pen  and  his  life.'**  The  biographer  seems  to  have  caught 
at  this  story,  for  the  sake  of  one  of  his  silent  sneers  at  earnestness  in 
religion :  Herder's  wife,  however,  declares  that  "  he  slept  the  whole 
day ;  nor  in  this  world  ever  woke  again ;  but  at  half-past  eleven  at 
night,  gently  and  witliout  a  groan,  slumbered  away  into  the  arms  of 
God," — a  very  common  mode  of  departure  for  those  who  are  worn  out 
by  slow  disease.  It  appears  from  the  account  of  this  "angelic  wife," 
as  Mr,  Dequincey  calls  her,  tliat  Herder,  with  all  his  piety,  was  very 
loth  to  die  and  leave  his  literary  designs  unexecuted — he  seems  to 
Jiave  clung  to  this  world  with  little  less  tenacity  than  the  poor  un- 
(>rincipled  son  of  Genius,  Iloft'mann.  How  often  it  is  found  that  they 
who  do  their  work  well  upon  earth,  even  if  it  be  work  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  are  too  unwilling  to  depart  when  summoned  hence ; 
while  those  who  mismanage  all  alfairs  intrusted  to  them  here  below, 
fiometimes  gain  great  credit  by  the  passive  graces  which  they  exhibit 
in  the  near  prospect  of  death  ? 

Herder's  works  were  edited  after  liis  decease  by  Ileyne,  who  un- 
dertook the  antiquarian,  and  Miiller,  who  undertook  the  theologio 
part;  they  "issued  from  the  CottA  press,  at  Tubingen,  in  1805,  and 
cxteid  to  thirty  volumes."  His  poetry  consists  of  popular  songs, 
flowers  from  the  Greek  Anthology,  wliich  are  translations  of  tlio 
more  remarkable  epigrams  and  minute  poems  in  that  collection,  and 
miscellaneous  productions  of  the  minor  kind.  His  prose  too  was . 
poetical  in  its  character.  Taylor  calls  him  the  Plato  of  the  Christian 
world.  I  see  some  general  resemblance  in  Herder  to  Bishop  Berke- 
ley,— that  beautiful  soul  in  an  amiable  tabernacle, — and  he  too  has 
been  compared  to  Plato ;  indeed  I  should  be  surprised  to  find  that 

*  From  on  arUda  oo  Herder  in  the  Lond'm  Magazine  of  April,  18Q3. 
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any  thing  of  Herder^s  8o  well  bore  oat  snoh  a  oomparison  as  the  dia* 
logtie  of  the  admirable  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  Herder  has  been  accused 
of  obscurity  and  vagueness ;  but  the  orb  of  Berkeley's  intellect  was 
clear  in  its  brilliance  as  that  of  the  fuil  moon  on  a  frosty  winter's 
night ;  while  his  heart  and  moral  being  glowed  like  the  noon-day 
Min,  filled  and  expanded  by  a  bteady  religious  enthusiasm,  which  se* 
eluded  him  from  an  unspirituol  world  in  feeling  and  practice,  even  as 
Ills  metaphysical  theory  confined  him  to  u  world  of  spirits. 

Mr.  Dequincey  declares  it  ^^  difficult  to  form  any  judgment  of  an 
anthor  so  *  many-sided' — so  polymorphous  as  Herder:"  but  adds,  **th« 
best  notion  that  I  can  give  of  him  to  the  English  reader,  is  to  say 
that  he  is  the  German  Coleridge ;  having  tlie  same  all-grasping  era« 
dition,  the  same  spirit  of  universal  research,  tlie  same  occasional  su- 
pcrficiality  and  inaccuracy,  the  same  indcterminateness  of  object,  the 
same  obscure  and  fanciful  mysticism  (iiehwdrmerey\  the  same  pletho* 
ric  fulness  of  thought,  the  same  fine  sense  of  tlie  beautiful — and  (I 
think)  the  same  incapacity  for  dealing  with  simple  and  austere  gran- 
deur." (This  judgment  I  quote  not  as  assenting  entirely  to  every 
part  of  it.  Mr.  Coleridge  had  one  object  in  general — namely,  trntli, 
especially  truth  of  religion,  morals,  metaphysics,  and  poetry ;  this  ho 
pursued  in  a  desultory  manner ;  but  every  disquisition  wliich  he  en- 
tered into,  whether  it  formed  an  essay  or  a  brief  marginal  note,  had 
a  determinate  object,  and  referred  to  a  regular  system  of  thought. 
I  think  he  was  seldom  superficial,  except  sometimes  i  i  a  survey  of 
facts.  His  incapacity  for  dealing  with  austere  grandeur  is  a  truism ; 
why  should  a  writer  be  characterized  by  a  negative;  what  boots  it 
to  say  that  Milton  is  not  Shaksi>eare,  or  that  a  refreshing  pomegran- 
ate has  not  the  fine  acid  ond  sliarp-edged  crown  of  the  pinc-appio  ?) 
^^  I  must  add  however  that  in  fmeness  and  compass  of  understanding, 
our  English  philosopher  appears  to  me  to  have  greatly  the  advantage. 
In  another  fK>int  they  agree, — both  are  men  of  infinite  title-pagea. 
I  have  heard  Mr.  Coleridge  acknowledge  that  his  title-pages  alone 
(titles,  that  is,  of  works  meditated  but  unexecuted)  would  fill  a  large 
volume ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  if  Herder's  p^wer  had  been  cc»mmeustt- 
rate  with  his  will,  all  other  authors  must  have  been  put  down  :"— 
and  yet  Mr.  Dequincey  can  regret^  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  cote, 
that  he  was  not  permitted  to  produce  more  than  ^^  many  generationf 
wMild  have  been  able  to  read;"  instead  of  wishing  that  he  had  com« 
pt  sed  less  and  allowed  his  spirit  more  time  to  refresh  itself  and  take 
iL  frerfi  stock  I— S.  C. 
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Note  0.  p,  821. 

Miserl  quibut 
Intentata  niietV- 

As  I  have  availed  myself  of  Mr.  Dequincey's  able  pen  when  it  hot 
been  nsed  in  doing  honor  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  I  feel  prompted  to  ncitlce 
his  remarks  when  they  express  dissent  or  disapprobation  of  his  opin- 
ions ;  and  shall  therefore  point  out  to  the  reader  his  strictures  upon 
the  xith  chapter  of  this  work,  contained  in  the  London  Magazine  of 
January  18, 1823,  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  ^* Letters  to  a  young  man 
whose  education  has  been  neglected."  These  observations  are  worth 
reading,  and  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the  abstract  question,  apart  from 
personality,  I  do  not  attempt  to  set  myself  in  direct  opposition  to 
their  drift ;  though  I  confess,  tliey  leave  my  judgment  and  feelings, 
on  one  branch  of  that  question  at  least,  quite  unaltered  ;  what  they 
are  I  can  best  express  by  saying,  that  even  to  a  young  man  who 
should  display  all  the  powers  of  mind  which  Mr.  Coleridge  possessed, 
with  all  the  bodily  strength  and  mental  resolution  which  he  wanted, 
I  should  still,  if  my  counsel  were  asked,  address  Mr.  Coleridge's  ad- 
vice, Xecerpumte  literature  a$  the  sole  business  of  life  or  the  means 
on  which  you,  rehj  for  obtaining  its  comforts,  I  am  looking  at  the 
subject  as  it  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  litera.y  man — (for  so  it  is 
principally  considered  in  the  B.  L.) — rather  than  as  it  bears  on  the 
interests  of  literature ;  looking  at  the  whole  subject,  however,  Mr. 
Coleridge  states  two  nuiin  objections  to  professional  authorship:  lirst| 
that  literature,  in  this  country  at  least,  if  a  man  depends  up(»n  it  for 
bread,  is  apt  either  to  starve  him  or  bo  starved  itsi^If — starved  in  one 
way,  and  debased  and  corrupted  in  another:  in  the  second  place« 
that  it  is  unfavonible  to  domestic  ease  and  comfort.  The  first  objec- 
tion Mr.  Dequincey  docs  not  consider  at  all ;  he  never  adverts  to  the 
nuiss  of  writing,  exhaustive  yet  unsatisfactory,  which  men  of  high 
aims  and  capabilities  are  obliged  to  produce,  if  they  live  by  their 
pen ;  nor  of  the  low  and  pernicious  sort  of  writing  which  men  of  less 
tirm  principle  and  elevated  feeling  are  tempted  to  produce  under  the 
like  circumstances.  No  one  can  estimate  the  works  bequeathed  to 
posterity  by  Walter  Scott  and  Kobert  Southey — (sj»eaking  of  them 
thus,  as  mere  toicesfrom  the  dead  to  the  liting^  I  omit  the  social  pre- 
fixes to  their  honored  names) — more  highly  than  I  do :  no  one  can 
rr/{t'€  them  more,  though  many  may  appreciate  them  better;  yet  a 
thoiSTJul  times  have  I  reflected  with  pain  how  still  vwre  valuable 
their  writings  might  have  been,  if  it  had  not  been  the  duty  of  them 
both  to  consider  the  immediate  sale  of  some  partat  least  of  what 
they  gave  to  the  ]>ublic.  Had  it  been  otherwise  their  productions 
might  have  been  less  in  quantity,  weightier,  as  to  the  whole  mass,  in 
quality ;  wo  might  have  had  the  History  of  tliA  Monastic  Orders,  in- 
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stead  of  some  less  important  vorks  from  the  historian  of  Brazil; 
and  from  the  Wizard  of  the  North  fewer  yolumes  of  romance  bat 
more  perfect  romances,  compositions  more  careful  in  stractnrei  if  not 
of  higher  excellence  in  particular  parts,  than  those  which  he  has  be- 
queathed to  posterity ;  and  I  believe  that  I  am  but  reporting  the 
opinion  of  the  former,  at  least,  of  these  gifted  men  when  I  ventare 
to  speak  tims. 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  D.'s  disquisition  considers  literature  exclusirely 
as  the  means  of  sufHciently  exercising  the  intellect,  which  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge had  considered  in  conjunction  witli  literature  as  the  means  of 
gaining  a  livelihood.  His  opponent  charges  him  with  ^^  perplexing 
these  arguments  together,  though  they  are  incapable  of  blending  into 
any  real  coalition."  This  perplexity  I  do  not  perceive ;  a  complexity 
there  certainly  is  in  his  mode  of  presenting  the  subject,  and  I  think  a 
justifiable  one,  because  his  aim  was  directly  practical,  and  in  actual 
life  these  two  parts  of  the  question, — the  interests  of  the  mind  pene^ 
and  the  interests  of  the  man  as  dependent  on  the  external  conditions 
of  inward  well-being— do  usually  present  themselves  in  a  concrete 
form.  If  the  young  man  whose  education  has  been  neglected  is  bom 
to  a  good  fortune  and  moreover  has  no  desire  to  marry,  he  may  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  Mr.  Coleridge^s  counsel  and  attend  only  to  that  of  Mr. 
Dequincey ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  common  case  with  neglected 
young  n)cn ;  the  majority  of  tlium  are  poor,  and  yet  rather  more  anx« 
ions  to  bo  married  than  the  richest ;  since  poor  men  snatch  at  marriage 
as  the  one  comfort  which  lies  within  their  reach— <^areful  comfort  us 
tliey  too  often  find  it.  In  regard  to  the  diniculty  itself,  Mr.  Dequincey 
adopts  and  confinnH  Mr.  ColeridgeV  opinion;  an<l  if,  on  foreseeing 
that  literature  wouhl  not  suilice  for  hiri  mind  with  his  puri>oi>es,  ho 
cliose  not  to  provide  for  tlie  want  of  a  Bteaihjing  occupation  in  the 
way  recommended  by  Mr,  C  but  according  to  a  plan  of  his  own,  this 
does  not  prove  tlie  recommendation  a  bad  one,  or  that  it  wouhl  not 
conduce  to  the  student^s  happiness  more  than  a  plan  quite  barren  of 
worldly  profit,  unlci^s  he  have  pecuniary  resources  indei>endent  of  liis 
own  exertions.  Herder  says  ^^  with  the  greatest  solicitude  atoid  au^ 
thorsJtip.^^  That  authorship  should  bo  employed  "  too  early  and  im- 
moderately" is  scarcely  avoidable  where  it  is  a  man^s  only  profession, 
and  Mr.  Dequincey  limits  this  experienced  man^s  advice  in  a  nmnner 
which  the  wording  of  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  C.  does  not  appear 
Co  warrant. 

In  illustration  of  his  views  Mr.  D.  institutes  a  comparison  betwixt 
a  certain  eminent  English  scholar  and  the  great  German  Leibnitz. 
There  is  mucli  in  his  account  of  the  former  which  would  lead  me  to 
suppose  that  the  descriiHion  was  meant  for  Mr.  Coleridge ;  ho  i^m* 
mences  it  with  saying,  ^^This  Englishman  set  out  in  life,  as  I  conjec- 
tnre«  witli  a  plan  of  study  modelled  upon  that  of  Leibnitz:  that  is  to 
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My,  he  designed  to  make  himself,  as  Leibnitz  most  truly  was,  a  Poly 
htstor  or  Catholic  student/'  I3ut  when  I  come  to  the  sentence 
wlierein  it  is  affirmed,  that  "  in  general,  as  both  liad  minds  not  merely 
powerful,  but  distinguished  for  variety  and  compass  of  power,  so  in 
both  were  these  fine  endowments  completed  and  accomplished  for 
work  of  Herculean  endurance  and  continuity,  by  the  alliance  of  a 
hodily  constitution  rcaemhling  that  ofhorscs^''^ — that  they  were  "  Cen* 
taurg;  lieroic intellects,  with  hrittal capacitiei of  bodt/ — "/  lam  com- 
pletely at  fault.  I  know  of  no  literary  man  of  the  present  ago  to 
whom  the  brutal  part  of  this  description  would  properly  apply.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  had  a  vigorous  frame,  and  gigantic  powers  of  literary 
execution ;  a  man  to  liave  success  in  literature  on  a  largo  scale  must 
have  considerable  physical  energy,  and  a  strong  and  lively  imagina- 
tion presupposes,  us  its  con<liti(>n,  a  lifosome  and  active  body,  that 
moves  fast  while  it  moves  at  all, — before  it  wears  itself  out  or  falls 
undermined  by  some  malignant  of  its  own  household.  Ihit  I  know 
of  no  literary  genius  of  the  present  age,  who  had  great  toughness  of 
tibre,  or  resisting  power  of  constitution,  as  well  as  this  sort  of  vitality, 
unless  wo  may  ascribe  it  to  Goethe ;  and  there  are  few  to  whom  it  is 
more  inaj)plicablc  than  the  author  of  Christabel  and  Die  Friend, 
Yet  the  flings  which  come  afterwards,  about  "  hydrophobia  of  re- 
viewers and  critics,"  with  a  reference  to  the  spray  of  the  waterfall  of 
criticism  "  mentioned  in  the  B.  L."  lead  me  to  suppose  that,  after  all, 
Mr.  C.  must  bo  the  Centaur  of  tliis  truly  mon»troui^  description.  lie 
was  indeed  too  sensitive  to  censure,  and  noticed  reflections  on  him- 
Belf  more  than  for  his  own  sale  was  worth  while;  yet  it  should  be 
ixjcollectcd  that  his  "indignation  at  literary  wrongs,"  was  at  one  and 
the  same  time  a  desire  to  ward  off  personal  injuries,  and  this  very 
fact  strengthens  his  argument  against  professional  authorship,  because 
literary  wrongs  would  not  have  been  injuries  affecting  his  peace  of 
mind,  if  he  had  not  dei)ended  on  his  literary  reputation  for  what,  in 
his  circumstances,  was  much  more  important  than  itself.  I  can  not 
find,  however,  that  he  almost  believed  himself  the  "  object  of  con« 
spiracles  and  organized  pcj'secution,"  except  as  he  believed  himself  oh 
noxious  to  party  men,  who  conspire  against  those  that  think  it  right 
to  "follow  and  speak  the  truth  ;"  neither  can  I  admit  that,  in  theso 
contests,  though  "naturally  no  less  amiable  than  Leibnitz,"  he  be- 
trayed "uncharitable  feelings;"  would  that  all  who  enter  into  such 
contests  confmed  themselves,  as  ho  did,  to  describing  the  literary 

*  Mr.  Doqniiicoy  \n  fond  of  the  mongtroMs — In  M)mn  nf  his  tkotchofl  of  chnrnctcr,  dr$inii 
in  pitrem  mulier  formana  »mperne,  Td  qiKtte  th<t  wordii  uf  u  ct*lvbral»l  writer  iimhI  in  C4tn> 
vormaion  with  niu— *^  Ho  wiiys  ihcro  wimamnn  uf  Ui«  liir;;fBt  ami  mont  upacittiis  In* 
tellcct— of  n  ri'fcal  an<l  moKniflcent  mlnd^aml  then  ho  loHi  iim  that  Uie  man  was  nut  com- 
monly Teriicions !— Huch  a  man  aa  this  nevor  existed- no  ■uch  man  ever  appeared  upuv 
tho  faoo  of  the  earth.** 
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olTences  themselves,  instead  of  descanting  on  the  affaire^  motires, 
feelings  and  personal  character  of  those  that  have  committed  them !— i 
then  salving  over  their  imciiaritableness  in  the  end,  with  some  piece 
of  pseudo-benignity  and  humility — as  if  this  last  and  smoothest  ser- 
pent could  swallow  up  all  the  snakes  that  had  gone  before^or  as  if  a 
chaplct  of  lilicH,  stuck  upon  the  snaky  head  of  Alecto,  could  make  her 
look  innocent  and  amiable.* 

Mr.  Dcquinccy  next  proceeds  to  discuss  Mr.  Colerldge^s  advice  in 
its  reference  to  the  interests  of  literature,  and  declares  his  belief  that 
tholist  of  celebrated  men  adduced  \v  him  in  proof  of  its  practicability 
might  be  cut  down  to  one,  nnmoly,  Hacon.  He  makes  no  attempt  to 
show  the  "various  grounds"  on  which  it  might  bo  thus  reduced,  "as 
a  list  any  way  favorable  for  Mr.  Coleridge's  purpose;'*  and  my  own 
mind  does  not  snggont  tlicm.  On  this  point,  as  before  profossetl,  I  do 
not  hold  myself  competent  directly  to  contend  with  Mr.  Doquincey; 
but  I  can  not  help  leaving,  that  his  judgment  surprises  me,  and  that, 
having  kioked  lately  into  a  good  many  biogrnphies  of  literary  men,  I 
have  been  left  witli  a  very  ditforeut  impression.  "  Weighty  perfor- 
mances in  literature"  may  be  ditlorently  understood :  very  extensive 
and  systematical  ones  are  out  of  the  scope  of  Mr.  C.'s  remarks:  be- 
cause thfi/  must  1)0  carried  on  with  mechanical  regularity  and  with  a 
certain  pecuniary  provision;  but  surely  the  great  mass  of  the  more 
exquisite  and  the  more  valuable  A-orks  of  the  pen  have  been  pro- 
dnrod  by  nuni,  who  did  not  depend  upon  literary  perfonnances  for 
tlit'ir  livelihood — a  largo  proportion  of  thorn  by  writers  who,  during 
II  cuiislJerable  part  of  their  time,  had  regular  employment  in  another 
way.  Are  not  the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  all  our  great  divines 
of  this  kind?  Have  not  most  of  our  eminent  philosophers,  as  Locke 
Newton,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Hartley,  and  many  more,  either  had  pro- 
fessions or  held  posts  and  places,  which  would  have  prevented  them 
from  being  idle  if  they  had  never  written  a  line  of  original  composi- 
tion ?  Would  not  Milton  have  starved  long  before  Paradise  Lost  was 
finished  had  he  relied  on  his  writings  for  bread  ?  Leibnitz  himself, 
whom  Mr.  D.  considers  the  model  of  a  scholar,  not  only  was  "  busied 
during  a  great  part  of  his  time,"  as  a  recent  account  of  him  notices, 
**with  the  conduct  of  civil  and  ecelesiastioal  negotiations,"  but  also 
held  "  a  succession  of  legal  and  literary  otlices  at  IIanover."t    In  all 

*  Tliere  Is  otlon  n  grriit  cloal  of  personality  whers  no  luimo  Is  nieiitioiMd^  and  indl^ 
▼iduals  aro  MUiriztHl  and  cnricatiiretl  under  the  Kulne  of  alwtract  dcvcripilon ;  ami  au  too 
l€iii<i«>UB  hmliva  are  often  IiiJiuchI  and  deiumed  by  their  «»|t|H>nent<«*  connecting  a  c<>riata 
character  of  ht^nrt  nnd  liitt^Uert  with  the  cn^ed  they  maintain,  rarly  npirit  warmly  a|^ 
proves  them*  met*  oln.  Truth  lialoa  and  di^Hlains  thorn,  knowing  that  tu  krr  thvj  mm  !» 
JtiriuiiB  ail  well  ni  superdiinus. 

t  lionl  CuinptK«llV  Lives  uf  the  Chanci^llors,  to  Jud^e  fWim  report,  may  bo  eliod  as  • 
n>cent  priiof,  thai  an  lni|H»rtunt  themo  In  llteraliire  may  be  well  handled  by  ono  wiki 
«»aiaiidB  In  tho  first  rank  of  an  emuloiii  and  laborious  prufosaion." 
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these  instances  and  hundreds  of  others  that  might  be  oddacedi,  tliert 
was  either  the  ^^  faithful  discharge  of  an  established  profession/'  or 
regular  employment,  independent  of  literary  adcenture^  during  great 
part  of  life ;  in  all  of  them  an  entire  exemption  from  dependence  on 
mere  literature,  as  distinguished  from  a  literary  office^  for  the  means 
of  living.  Gcnins  and  native  po\ver  will  find  time  and  place  to  mani- 
fest itself,  and  break  forth  with  the  more  concentred  force  from  hav- 
ing met  with  some  resistance :  I  doubt  wjiether  the  power  of  compo- 
sing every  day  and  all  day  is  not  more  apt  to  foster  a  literary  growth 
of  inferior  value,  than  necessary  to  evolve  and  cherish  the  products 
of  genuine  power. 

One  of  the  most  successful  literary  adventurers,  of  those  who  are 
not  mere  blowers  of  "soa[)-bubbles  for  their  fellow  creatures,"*  was 
Davii^  Hume.  liut  Hume  did  not  make  his  thousand  a-year  by  mere 
literary  means.  At  dilforent  times  of  his  life  he  had  lucrative  ap- 
pointments, which  helped  him  on  ;  these  he  may  have  owed  in  part 
to  his  literary  success ;  but  no  young  man,  on  setting  out  in  life,  can 
reckon  on  such  success ;  and  though  literature  has  its  side-advantages 
OS  well  as  other  professions,  yet  this  can  not  remedy  or  compensate 
the  evil  of  the  main  wheel  itself,  on  wliich  others  depend,  being  un- 
certain in  its  working,  at  least  for  the  i>roduction  of  pecuniary  ellects. 
It  is  still  more  important  to  observe  that  Hume,  till  he  was  forty 
years  old,  had  a  paternal  or  fraternal  home  ojKjn  to  receive  him, 
where  he  would  probably  have  been  lept  alicCji  even  if  his  literary 
productions  had  been  unpopular ;  and  again,  that  Hume  did  not  con- 
sider a  letter  lialf  among  "  the  indispensable  requisites  of  lifo*' — per- 
haps partly  from  a  sense  tliat  such  a  complement  to  his  being  might 
not  leave  him  wholly  undisturbed  in  his  tranquil  atheism.  Indispen- 
sable or  not,  however,  a  helpmate  U  included  in  Mr.  Dequincey^s  plan 
for  the  votary  of  literature,  as  well  as  in  Mr.  Coleridge's:  "and  the 
more  so,  because  if  we  do  not  allow  him  a  wife,  ho  will  i>erhaps  take 
one  without  our  permission."  Such  as  this,  then,  is  not  the  case  con- 
templated by  Mr.  Coleridge — that  of  dependence  on  the  sale  of  liter- 
ary works  "  for  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,"  where  there  is, 
or  may  be,  a  family  to  provide  for. 

On  the  domestic  part  of  the  subject  Mr.  Dequincey  expresses  opin- 
ions ratlier  ditferent  from  those  which  my  experience  has  led  me  to 
form ;  I  pity  the  man  who  can  not  enter  into  the  pleasure  of  "  social 

•  Carl>lo*ii  Miscellnnios.    Vol.  U.  p.  192. 

t  ^  For  a  man  of  Juhii8on*8  frtamp/*  lays  Mr.Carlyle,  in  Ills  Tery  interesUng  roTicw  of 
Rotiweirs  Johnson,  **  the  problem  was  two-fuld :  VirsU  not  only  as  ihe  humble  but  indi> 
pcn«able  condilion  of  all  el!»e,to  ket*p  himself,  if  so  might  be,  a/irr  ;  bul  ttrondl^^  to  keep 
hinixolf  alivo  by  speaking  forth  tho  Truth  that  was  in  him,  and  speaking  it  trir/y,  lot  thu 
Karih  say  to  this  what  she  liked.  Of  which  two-fold  probltMn  if  it  be  hard  to  aiiivs 
eiUier  member  n«parutely,  how  incalculably  more  so  to  solve  it,  when  both  are  conjoined, 
and  work  with  endless  complication  i>  lo  one  another  T* — Miscellanies,  vol  iv.  p.  69 
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tilenoe,**  and  finds  nothing  in  Mr.  CoIeridge^s  description  of  a  litcrarr 
inan^s  evening  but  a  theme  for  sarcasm.  Mr.  Dequincej,  "when  At 
sits  with  a  young  woman  makes  a  point  of  talking  to  her  and  hearing 
her  talk,  even  though  she  should  chance  to  be  his  own  wife,  ^c** 
Mr.  Coleridge  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  power  of  addressing 
ytmnfjf  women,  to  judge  by  specimens  of  his  discourse  in  that  kind 
wliich  he  has  left  behind  him,  as  well  as  from  other  documents :  but 
a  wife  is  a  younff  woman  only  for  a  time ;  it  was  in  his  manner  of 
addressing  the  middle-aged,  so  full  of  kindly  and  judicious  courtesy, 
and  in  his  tenderness  for  the  old  of  our  sex,  tliat  the  peculiar  aspect 
of  his  character  towards  women  was  most  clearly  shown.  Some- 
where else  Mr.  Dequincey  eloquently  declares,  that  "every  man,  who 
has  once  dwelt  with  passionate  love  on  the  fair  face  of  some  female 
companion  through  life,  must  have  commended  and  adjured  all-con- 
quering Time,  there  at  least,  and  upon  that  one  tablet  of  his  ado- 
ration, 

To  write  no  wriokle  with  hit  antique  hand.*** 

There  is  tenderness  of  feeling  in  this,  but  a  still  better  feeling  is  dis- 
played in  strains  like  tlioso  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  which,  not  content 
with  drily  exposing  the  emptiness  of  any  such  "rebellion  against  the 
laws  that  season  all  things  for  the  inexorable  gravo,^*  supply  reflec- 
tions whereby,  even  in  this  life.  Time  may  be  set  at  defiance — grace 
and  loveliness  may  be  discerned  in  every  age,  as  long  as  the  body 
continues  to  be  a  translucent  tenement  of  the  mind.  But  without 
contending  any  longer  on  behalf  of  those  whoso  chanus  of  youth  are 
departed  or  transmuted,  I  do  maintain  that  a  wife,  whether  jonng  or 
old,  may  pass  her  evenings  most  happily  in  the  presence  of  her  hus- 
band, occupied  herself,  and  conscious  that  he  is  still  better  occupied, 
though  he  may  but  speak  with  her  and  cast  his  eyes  upon  her  from 
time  to  time :  that  such  evenings  may  be  looked  forward  to  with 
great  desire,  and  deeply  regretted  when  they  are  passed  away  for- 
ever. 

Wieland,  whoso  conjugal  felicity  has  been  almost  as  celebrated  as 
himself,  says  in  a  letter  written  after  his  wife^s  death,  that  if  he  but 
knew  she  was  in  the  room,  or  if  at  times  she  stepped  in  and  aaid  a 
word  or  two,  that  .was  enough  to  gladden  him.  Some  of  the  happiest 
and  most  loving  couples  are  those  who,  like  Wieland  and  his  wife, 
are  both  too  fully  employed  to  spend  the  whole  of  every  evening  in 
conversation.  But  Mr.  Dequincey  objects  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  evening 
plan  that  it  introduces  a  sister  into  the  circle,  and  excludes  the  "  noisy 
boy  or  noisier  girl,  or,  what  is  noisier  than  either,  both."  "  Did  a 
very  little  babby  make  a  very  great  noise  ?"  is  the  first  line  of  a  nur- 
sery song,  in  which  Mr.  Coleridge  recorded  some  of  his  ex[>erience  on 

*  this  piciisnre  is  re(tlin«!ly  alluded  to  by  Mrs.  Joanna  BallUe  an  her  InlerastlBf 
Is  Jtfnet  BmUU  •«  her  ilirtAifcy.— FugiUve  Verses,  pp.  S22-^ 
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this  recondite  subject;  but  he  probably  considered  that  children^ 
however  noisy  by  day,  are  usually  in  the  silent  domains  of  Morpheus 
m  the  evening.  The  suggestion  of  banishing  them  to  the  nursery 
4eeins  brought  in  ad  invidiam^  and  very  unfairly  as  against  Mr.  Cole* 
ridge,  >vho  was  not  only  fond  of  his  own  babc&  and  prattlers,  but  what 
IS  uncommon,  especially  in  a  grave  musing  man,  fond  even  of  other 
people's,  if  tolerably  attractive.  But  ho  knew  that  there  is  a  time 
and  a  place  for  all  things,  and  that  in  the  evening,  after  they  are 
**  tired  of  boisterous  play"  in  doors,  or  of  trotting  about  after  the 
daisies  and  buttercups,  this  "  lively  part  of  the  creation"  ought  to 
shut  up' their  Ho wcr- bright  eyes  and  fold  themselves  to  sleep— several 
hours  at  least  before  grown  jKTsons  need  retire  from  their  employ- 
ments. ^Vhen  they  are  no  longer  thus  disposable  a  new  state  of 
things  lias  taken  place:  the  boys  are  at  school:  the  girls  form  a 
party  by  themselves  with  the  "sister"  or  governess,  and  the  wife  can 
join  them  or  the  good  man  in  his  study — unless  a  studious  daughter 
tjikes  her  place — as  suits  all  parties  best;  and  this  is  no  mere  fancy- 
piece,  but  a  picture  from  life.  If  the  picture  now-a-days  can  seldom 
be  realized  by  the  professional  man,  it  is  not  for  the  reasons  alleged 
by  Mr.  Dequincey,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  but  because  the 
profession  itself,  or  the  demands  of  society,  engross  the  whole  of  his 
time.  Busy  men  ettn  see  their  little  chiKlren  only  by  snatches,  as  the 
traveller  views  refreshing  waters  on  his  way — except  in  the  deeply* 
enjoyed  holiday  or  vacation  :  there  are  not  many,  who  even  desire  to 
si>end  Iiours  iu  juvenile  or  infantine  company,  unless  occupied  in 
teaching. 

It  is  true,  as  ^[r.  Dequincey  observes,  that  professors  of  ]iteratui*e 
arc  not  absoluUhj  ohUgcdio  quarrel  with  their  wives;  yet  I  fear  there 
is  some  truth  also  in  Mr.  Coleridge's  hint,  that  their  wives  often  quar- 
rel with  them,  unless  the  catastrophe  be  averted  either  by  heavenly 
patience  on  their  part,  or  what  sometimes  answers  the  same  ]mrpose. 
but  brings  its  own  evil  along  with  it — a  stupid  placidity.  I-,ovo  is 
strong  as  death ;  stronger  than  all  the  trials  of  life;  that  is,  Love  in 
ideal  perfection ;  but  in  ordinary  cases,  it  at  least  makes  toward  the 
window,  when  Pecuniary  Embarrassment  comes  in  at  the  door;  and, 
even  if  it  docs  not  fly  away  forever,  yet  sadly  bruises  its  light  wings, 
and  dulls  their  jilumage,  by  fluttering  in  and  out  of  the  embrasure. 
The  morbid  sensitiveness  consequent  on  too  continuous  literary 
eflbrts,  combined  with  anxiety  about  money  matters,  exposes  it  te 
imminent  danger,  even  if  the  husband  be  less  eccentric  and  irritable 
than  Kichter's  Advocate  of  the  Poor,  and  the  wife  not  quite  so  com- 
mon-place and  irritating  as  his  pretty,  but  too  womanish,  Lenctto; 
though  even  Bhe  could  have  loved  her  SiebenkUsc,  if  he  had  had  any 
thing  to  "  crumble  and  to  bite."  Jean  Paul  himself  saw  his  "  sun- 
beams weighed  on  hay-scales,  aEd  the  hay-balan:e  give  no  symptoms 
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ofmoTtB^^'and  ^his  heart  moved  as  little  as  the  belanee;" 
was  alone.  Would  his  heart  have  lain  as  atill,  had  the 
wife  and  children  depended  on  the  power  of  bis  sanheans  to  vs: 
down  a  hay-scale  t  In  drawing  the  ]>ani]lel  betwixt  LabBitz  s: 
Coleridge  Mr.  Dequinccy  leaves  out  of  sight  that  the  Gennaasdv.  - 
was  born  into  good  circumstances,  obtained  immediate  sncccse  r  ^ 
career  in  life— partly  by  means  of  that  effective  patronage,  vLi:: 
so  much  oftencr  afforded  to  tlie  philosophic  student  in  GennaaTtL 
in  England — and  moreover  was  exempt  from  matrimony.  Then- 
vantages  probably  did  more  to  keep  the  philosopher  in  a  tertstsi 
of  mind  than  even  his  regular  mathematical  studies.  There  is  i  st:" 
indeetl,  that  the  disturbance  and  vexation  caused  by  liis  di^pstev; 
Newton  concerning  the  invention  of  the  differential  caleulM»\as^e'  > 
his  end ;  and  we  need  not  this  story  to  prove,  that  if  mendonoc:'' 
personal  ait.ichnientsof  the  nearest  kind,  the  art  or  science,  tovL. 
they  wed  tlicmsclves,  may  grow  too  close  to  tlieir  heart,  and  ai-r 
them  as  uneasy  as  a  wife  and  children  could  do. 

Mr.  Dequinccy  concludes  his  discussion  by  declaring  it  dear  told 
judgment,  ^'  that  literature  must  decay,  unless  m'o  have  a  class  wl< 
dedicated  to  that  service,  not  pursuing  it  as  an  amusement  onlr.vi: 
wearied  and  prc-occupiod  minds."    Litemture,  pursued  only  as  f 
amusement,  can  never  flourish  in  any  high  and  worthy  sense;  tb:  • 
nnist  decay  unless  carried  on  by  a  class  wholly  dedicated  totbttfc^ 
vice,  seems  to  mo  very  questionable :  since  the  best  part  of  the  litev 
turo  we  already  possess  was  not  produced  in  that  way.    3Ir.> 
quincey  thinks  tiiat  ho  sufMcieutly  corrects  the  ^'misrepreswitit'^t' 
of  Mr.  C.  in  regard  to  Herder,  by  giving  a  list  of  the  works  irb  - 
this  author  vainly  desired  to  write,  and  also  by  re|x^ating  bis  hr.^'^ 
tations  about  want  of  ^^  time,  time,  time  V^  and  his  longing  to  be  *'^1  ^ 
up  for  some  years  in  a  fortress,  with  permission  to  pursue  hifl  ^^'^ 
and  to  procure  the  books  he  might  want."    All  this  appears  tointt 
very  doubtful  proof,  that  Mr.  C.  sought  to  convey  "  delusive  iroj'-e- 
Bions"  respecting  unprofessional  literature  in  the  B.  L.     *'IIis  tb^s 
was,"  Kiys  Mr.  D.  "  that  the  performance  of  this  ordinary  bi^ii^ 
miglit  bo  so  managed,  as  not  only  to  subtract  notliing  from  the  bi^' ."^ 
employments  but  even  greatly  to  assist  them;  and  IIorder*s ci« *« 
alleged  as  a  proof  and  tin  illustration."    Now  I  think  Mr.  C.  j9  tlii^ 
may  be  more  fairly  stated  thus:  first,  that  to  pursue  literature ^  J^^ 
nolo  business  of  life  and  tho  solo  means  of  support,  is  unfavoraUo.v 
tho  welfare  of  tho  literary  man  himself,  eon$equentJy  unfavorable  to 
literature;  in  tho  second  place,  that  weighty  performance9 U Utt^ 
tyre  may  be^  a$  they  Itate  hcetiy  produced  in  addition  to  rtgnhr  ^ 
fhymcnt  of  another  lind.    That  Herder  might  not  have  writt«i  •*«• 
if  his  whole  time  had  been  at  his  dis|K>sal,  who  ever  doubted?  t?* 
question  is,  would  he  have  written  heiier^  upon  the  whole,  even  if  1m 
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hnd  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  ^^  thrown  into  a  dungeon,**  or  ^slmt 
np  in  a  fortress  with  books  at  eommand  :'*  did  ho  not  write  mueh  and 
well  even  as  it  was ;  would  he  not  probably  Imve  written  uorsey  had 
ho  composed  under  pain  of  starvation  if  his  writing  did  not  succeed 
and  that  immediately  ?  For  blink  it  who  will,  such  u  the  alternative 
in  tlie  case  of  the  persons  wliom  Mr.  Coleridge  meant  to  address : 
such  must  have  been  the  case  witli  Herder  liimself,*  if  he  had  had  no 
regular  calling.  Mr.  Dequincey  informs  us  that  this  gifted  man  lived 
uneasily  and  died  before  reaching  a  good  old  age,  by  reason  of  a 
**  most  exquisite  and  morbid  delicacy  of  nervous  temperament :"  and 
this  lie  would  have  liad  him  counteract  by  uninterrupted  composi* 
tion  I  Doubtless  his  hypochondria  was  brought  on,  as  the  malady 
has  been  bronj^ht  on  in  numberless  other  cases,  by  excessive  mental 
exertion;  he  was  overwrought  by  his  two  kinds  of  work,  that  of  his 
profession  and  literature,  pursued  as  he  pursued  them :  but  to  have 
withdrawn  the  one  and  doubled  the  other,  with  a  large  infusion  of 
anxiety  over  and  above,  would  not  have  made  him  easier  as  a  man, 
or  more  cfTcctive  as  an  author. 

Arc  not  men  apt  to  deceive  themselves,  when  they  fancy  how 
much  more  they  should  have  done  but  for  some  external  hindrance? 
Surely  original  power  and  composing  energy  are  no  perennial  foun- 
tain that  will  flow  on  as  long  as  ever  a  vent  is  given  to  it;  else  why 
do  80  many  authors  cease  to  write  well  before  they  cease  to  write? 
This  is  of  tlie  highest  importance,  that  men  sliould  be  able  to  write 
geninlly  while  their  intellect  is  in  its  prime ;  should  then  be  free  to 
choose  the  worthiest  vehicle  for  their  peculiar  powers, 

^and  flnnlly  array 

Their  temple  with  Uie  Mums*  diadem. 

Literature  draws  its  life  from  all  that  enlivens  and  invigorates  the 
man ;  and  whatever  the  wearied  Herder  may  liave  said,  in  his  play- 
ful mood,  "  to  be  shut  up  in  a  fortress,"  or  confined  to  a  study,  is  not 
the  best  preparation  for  writing  well ;  they  who  enter  on  the  arena 
of  public  labor  become  in  some  respects  better  qualified.  Little  in- 
tellectual benefit  indeed  is  to  be  gained  from  work,  which  "any  stout 
man  might  do  for  a  guinea  a  day."  Must  we  account  Herder's  work 
in  the  ministry,  with  its  collateral  business,  as  of  that  sort?  The 
"wearied  and  pre-occupied  mind"  is  indeed  an  objection  to  Mr.  C.'s 
plan,  without  being  a  recommendation  of  that  which  has  been  set  up 
against  it.  The  state  of  our  social  economj  renders  every  man*8 
trade  or  business  so  exigent  ar  i  engrossing  as  to  leave  him  very  little 

*  *  or  ^a  certain  IndlfTerence  to  mo;  ej  matters,**  tpeclfled  by  my  father  ai  one  of  th« 
tokens  or  a  R«'ntleman,  Mr.  Carlyle  snys  *^  which  certain  Indifferunoe  must  he  wise  or  mad, 
you  would  think,  exactly  as  one  possesses  much  money,  or  possesses  llitle  V*  Mr.  Dc* 
quineey*s  **  Indiffurence  to  money  matters**  in  his  treatment  of  the  present  question  lifta 
kim  far  out  of  si^ht  of  Mr.  Colerlflge*s  practical  vlew^quita  into  the  clouda  1  fancy. 
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time  or  energy  for  any  other  pursuit;  and  thus  oTer-oirOiaitioii  qw- 
rates  agaimtt  cultivation.*  Literature — any  extensive  pursuit  of  it— 
whether  carried  on  as  a  profession  or  in  addition  to  anotber^-m«i( 
be  a  struggle  in  England  at  the  present  time,  and  except  where  there 
is  a  strong  mind  in  an  almost  Herculean  bo(1y,*-«  eonstitution  like  thai 
of  a  Centatir^'-^it  is  apt  to  wear  out  both  before  their  time. 

One  word  more.  To  some  spirits  perhaps,  in  their  superfluity  of 
strength  and  gladness,  the  risk  of  starvation  may  act  as  a  stimulant; 
but  was  Mr.  Coleriilge  in  error  when  he  intimated,  that  to  tlie  greater 
number  of  sensitive  men — ^and  men  of  genius  are  generally  such— it 
acts  as  a  narcotic?  Mr.  Carlylo's  account  of  Jean  Paul  Ricliter's 
struggles  with  poverty  is  liighly  affecting  and  interesting.  He  almost 
puts  a  new  s[>irlt  into  the  feeble  mind,  while  he  describes  how  this 
strong  man  of  letters  had  ^^  looked  despemtion  full  in  the  face,  and 
found  that  for  him  she  was  not  desperate ;''  how  ^Miis  strength  both 
of  thought  and  resolve  did  but  increase,^^  while  ho  was  **  sorely  pressed 
on  from  witliout,*'  and  ^^  establish  itself  on  a  surer  and  snrer  founda« 
tion ;''  how  he  ^^  stood  like  a  rock  nmid  the  beating  of  continual  teni* 
pests ;  nay,  a  rock  crowned  with  foliage ;  and,  in  its  clefts,  nourishing 
flowers  of  sweetest  perfume."  Very  eUcctivo  is  his  contrast  of  such 
a  character,  whoso  ''  better  soul,  from  tlie  depths  of  sorrow  and  abase- 
ment, rose  purified  and  invincible,  like  Hercules  from  his  long  laliors,** 
with  those  who  have  ^^  passed  through  as  hard  a  pnibation,'' and 
*'  borne  permanent  traces  of  its  good  and  evil  influences;  ponie,  with 
their  modesty  and  quiet  endurance,  combining  a  sickly  dispiritment, 
others  a  hardened  dulness  or  dcadness  of  lieart ;  others  again  whom 
misery  itself  can  not  teach,  but  only  exasperate ;  who  far  from  parting 
with  the  mirror  of  their  vanity,  when  it  is  trodden  in  pieces,  rather 
collect  the  hundred  fragments  of  it,  and  with  more  fondness  and  more 
bitterness  than  ever,  behold  not  one  but  a  hundred  images  of  self 
therein." 

But  after  dwelling  upon  this  representation,  I  conclude  upon  two 
things;  flrst  that  if  Jean  Paul  in  Germany  sixty  years  ago  was  ^otleo 
in  danger  of  starving,"  in  England  at  this  present  time,  a  mau  of  his 
genius,  who  had  to  live  entirely  by  his  wits,  would  starve  outri^it, 
or  live  very  miserably.  He  says  himself  concerning  authors,  "  the 
sprig  of  laurel,  like  the  lemon  in  the  mouth  of  the  wild  boar,  is  not 
}  ut  into  ours  until  we  are  shot  and  dished  up."  He  would  havo  been 
dished  up  in  this  country,  ^^  the  flncst  in  the  world  if  a  man  could 
only  live  in  it!" — ^long  before  he  had  written  sixty  volumes  in  a  vein 
so  peculiar  as  those  by  which  he  flhally  attained  mdependenco  in  Lis 
own  land, — and  perhaps  have  missed  the  laurel  too.  (Compare  hb 
writings  with  those  of  any  one  of  our  popular  novelists ;  if  thought 

*  Mr.  Coleridge  says  in  the  Church  and  Stole,  VI.  p.  55,  th«t  *«  n  nation  ean  nnvcr  to  a 
loo  cultivated,  Imt  miiy  easily  become  on  over-civil ixcd  r«ce.^         ^  j 
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of  the  deeper  sort,  abnndant  fancy,  and  varions  Icarnin/i^  go  for 
Avciglit  in  the  scale,  would  not  any  of  them  kick  the  beam  instantly 
if  weighed  against  his?*  Secondly,  I  imagine  that  the  ^^ massive 
]>ortly  cynic^*  had  no  small  force  of  body  to  under-prop  and  sustain 
this  "giant  force  within ;"  more  at  htast  than  the  majority  of  "  wi.yr- 
iad-minded  men^^'*  whose  corporeal  energies  are  seldom  to  be  com- 
puted by  the  same  arithmetic  as  their  mental  ones.  I  imagine  that 
he  was  at  least  a  far  better  Centaur  than  S.  T.  C.t  Such  a  man 
.night  sport  for  a  while,  in  the  heyday  of  hfe,  with  "]>overty,  pain 
and  all  e%il,  as  with  bright-spotted  wild  beasts  which  he  had  tamed 
and  harnessed  ;"  but  weaker-bodied  men  would  perish  by  their  fangs 
in  the  midst  of  the  process ;  lie  might  travel  throuHi  "a  ])arched  Sa- 
hara," "  without  losing  heart  or  even  good-humor ;"  but  to  one  of 
more  delicate  frame  "the  stern  sandy  solitude'*  would  soon  have 
yielded  only  a  grave.f  Men  of  letters  and  literary  genius  are  too 
often  wliat  is  styled,  in  trivial  irony,  "fine  gentlemen  spoilt  in  the 
making."  They  care  not  for  show  and  grandeur  in  what  surrounds 
them,  having  enough  witliin,  beside  "  the  ])omp  of  groves  and  g:irni- 
ture  of  fields,"  and  super-regal  array  of  likes  at  their  feet,  when  they 
go  forth  into  outward  nature ;  but  they  are  fine  gentlemen  in  all  that 
concerns  ease  and  jdensurable,  or  at  least  comfortable,  scnsaticm. 
IIow  can  they  live  hard  and  sparingly  who  are  relaxed  and  lang\iid 
from  muscular  inaction ;  exhausted  by  incessant  activity  of  brain ; 
rendered  sensitive,  and  therefore,  in  some  sort,  luxurious,  by  refine- 
ment of  thought  and  vividness  of  imagination?  " IndilTerence  to 
money  matters"  in  men  of  genius  is  for  the  most  part  more  gentle- 
manly than  wise;  say  ratlier  downright  incoherency  and  madness. 

It  is  a  noble  doctrine  that  teaches  how  slight  a  thing  is  Poverty ; 
what  riches,  nay  treasures  untold,  a  man  may  possess  in  the  midst  of 
it,  if  he  ""oes  but  seek  them  aright;  how  much  of  the  fiend's  jippa 
rent  bulk  is  but  a  fog-vapor  of  the  sickly  and  sophi>ticated  mind.  It 
is  a  noble  endeavor  tliat  would  bring  men  to  tread  the  fear  of  this 
phantom  under  their  firm  feet,  and  "^are  to  be  poor!''§  Herein  I 
see  an  analogy  between  the  teaching  of  a  mighty  Poet, — him  who 
wrote  of  "  the  Leech  Gatherer  on  the  lonely  moor," — and  the  writings 

*  Th iff  Is  not  meant  us  a  cnmpuripon  of  merit*^  but  only  of  tho  more  reeandite  merits 
with  thoM)  wliirh  it  roquiroji  Iom  intellectual  refln<MiMMit  to  npproclat«.  I  conjecture,  Ihnt 
tho  n«rtniin  public  are  mora  cultivated,  Intellectually  at  loa^t,  ihiin  the  Kiiglish;  I  do  not 
Bay  upon  the  whole,  b<*tter  educated,  or  an  hiij^hly  p<ili«lit)d  and  civilized. 

t  l^ith  however  died  at  about  the  Mime  nice,  a  few  months  beforu  completing  their  ft3d 
year.  Rirhler  wa^  lK*rn  March  31,  ITCi.'),  ditwl  November  14,  IH'i.'i.  My  Father  was  be- 
twwn  nine  iitid  ten  year?*  younger,  Hnd  livetl  about  six  weeks  longer. 

X  •'And  uiichty  Toctn  in  th(>ir  misery  dead.**    Resolutitui  und  indep4«ndeiice.    8t.  17.  L  4. 

I  At  \rtiA  ii*  the  sen«e  orb<>ins<  umilile  to  ^  kerp  a  ffigy  I  am  glad  that  the  la.«t  Quar- 
terly not!c««s  with  afiprolHition  "  a  manly,  cheerful  tone  in  some  romiirks  on  the  Improved 
C«>tidltl«iii  of  litf>rnry  Ittborern**  in  Mr.  Hurlon^s  Memoim  of  David  Hume^  and  Is  able  to 
add :  **  the  fact  f»f  the  general  ImprovemeDt  on  which  h«  dwells  can  not  be  doubted.'* 
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o(  Tliomas  Oarljle.    I  boo  a  simtlarity  of  spirit  between  {bem,  ina«- 
tnnch  as  both  show  how  great  a  thing  is  man  in  his  own  original 
greatnesSf  such  as  God  mado  him  and  enabled  bim  to  become  bj  bis 
own  enerpcs,  independently  of  all  aid  except  from  above ;  how  noble 
he  is  in  his  plain  native  dignity,  the  net-work  veil  of  social  fictions 
and  formalities,  which  **  the  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life**  spins  onC| 
bem<?  taken  from  before  his  face.    And  this  theme  the  one  has  illu- 
mined with  the  glories  of  poetic  imagination,  the  other  with  the  lara* 
l)ent  many-colored  flame  of  wit  and  humor,  and  a  playful  yet  power- 
ful oloqucnoe,  teoining  with  bright  fancies,  like  a  river  which  foams 
nnd  flashes,  and  s]>nrklcs  in  the  sunshine,  while  it  flows  onward  with 
a  string  and  Ftoady  current.     Nevertheless,  when  wo  have  blown 
into  tliin  nir  and  tnmsiiarency  whatever  is  unsubstantial  in  this  object 
c»f  Dread,  still  Poverty,  or  an  insuflicicnoy  of  the  external  means  of 
ease  and  enjoyment  according  to  our  actual  condition,  must  ever  re- 
main one  of  lifers  great  evils ;  if  it  ho  not  the  greatest  of  all  those 
wliich  we  do  not  creato  by  acts  of  our  own  will,  yet  surely  none  U 
greater,  seeing  that  it  too  often  brings  in  its  train  all  the  rest, — "cold, 
pain,  and  labor,"  with  unrelieved  or  unprevented  sickness,  and  want 
or  loss  of  lively,  joy<»ns,  warm  aflection,  that  scatters  flowera  and  sun 
sliinc  on  tlic  |L'ith  of  life.    It  presses  hard  u|ion  the  boily,  and  both 
directly  and  indirectly  it  presses  hard  upon  the  mind.    Kichter,  with 
nil  his  super-ahundant  energy,  got  rid  of  it  as  socm  as  possible,  nnd 
no  man  wlio  had  not  keenly  felt  how  it  can  embitter  and  imporrrM 
even  a  brave  man's  life  could  have  written  as  he  has  done  in  his  his- 
tory  of  Siehcnkiiso,  the  Advocate  of  the  Poor.     Indeed  the  thorns  of 
this  piece  may  ho/tU : — ihc/ruit  tini\ ^floirers  we  can  see  and  admire, 
hut  scarcely  seem  to  taste  them  or  hdiulo  tlieir  living  odors. — 8.  C. 


Note  P.  p.  882. 

Trois  Lcttres  k  Mr.  Remond  do  Mont-Mort.  1741.  (opp.  ed  Enl- 
mann  IJerol.  1840.  P.  il.  pp.  701-2.)  "Outre  que  j'ai  cu  soin  de 
tout  dinger  ;"i  redification,  j'ai  tftehe  de  deterrer  et  de  ronnir  la  verite 
ensevelic  et  dissipec  sous  les  opinions  des  diflercntes  Sectes  des  Phi- 
losophes ;  et  je  crois  y  avoir  tyoutc  quelque  chose  du  mien  pour  fuirr 
quelques  pas  en  avant." 

I  sui)posc  that  most  philosophers  attempt  to  traverse  the  ground 
of  all  foregoing  philosophies,  and  flatter  themselves  that  they  mak«; 
qvrlques  pan  en  amnt^  while  tho  unphilosophio  insist  upon  it,  that 
tliey  do  Imt  move  in  a  circle — that  there  is  among  them  teriigo  qvm^ 
Jam  et  agitatio  fterjicUta  et  cireulm^ — and  tho  anti-philosophic  poet  is 
of  opinion,  that 

—  tM'VfT  \ri  did  phUriiiophie  lube 
That  briii;f»  the  plnimtM  home  into  the  ey* 
Vor.  111.  .>  I  n  J 
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or  obMn'atlon,  and  diwoyen,  olie 
Not  visible,  hiB  family  of  worlds, 
Ditoover  Uiin  tliat  rules  tbom. 

After  the  sentence  quoted  verlatim  by  Mr.  C.  the  letter  proceed! 
ehns:— 

^^Les  Formalistes  comme  Ics  Platoniciens  et  les  Aristoteliciens  ont 
rnisou  do  chcrclier  la  source  dcs  choses  dans  les  causes  finales  et  for- 
nielles.  Mais  ils  ont  tort  do  negligor  les  ofScientes  et  les  mat^rielles, 
ct  d'en  inferer,  connno  faisoit  Mr.  Henri  Morus  en  Angleterre,  et  quel- 
ques  autres  Platoniciens,  quMl  y  a  des  Phenom^nes  qui  ne  pcuvent  etre 
<»xplique3  niecaniquement.  Mais  do  Tautro  c6to  les  Material istos,  on 
ceux  qui  s^attaclicnt  uniqueincnt  (i  la  Pliilosoplne  niecaniquc,  ont  tort 
de  rejeter  les  considerations  nu'ta[>h}si(jucs,  et  de  vouloir  tout  expli- 
quer  par  ce  qui  depend  de  Tiinagi nation.". 

"Jo  mo  flatto  d  avoir  pc'netre  rirarmonie  des  diflvrens  r^gnes,  et 
d'ovoir  vuquo  les  deux  partis  ont  raison,  pourvu  qu'ils  ne  so  choquent 
point ;  que  tout  ce  fait  inecanicpienient  et  nictaphysiqueTnent  en  nu'ine 
teins  dans  les  plu'noinencB  de  la  nature,  niais  que  la  source  do  la  ine- 
canique  est  dans  la  nietapliysiqne.  II  n'etoit  pas  aisc  de  decouvrir  ce 
inystere,  par  ce  qu'il  y  a  j>cu  do  gens  qui  so  donnent  la  peine  de 
joindre  ccs  doux  sortcs  d'ctudes."  1  liavo  often  tlion^^lit  tliat  proba- 
bly there  is  ivuvh  onc-^idod  roasoninj^  and  halving  of  truth  amongst 
us  at  this  day.  because  the  men  \vho  arc  matheiinitical  are  not  di'cply 
and  Hysteinatically  inetaphjsical,  and  riee  verm;  those  who  are  given 
to  philosoi)hical  studies  are  not  minutely  acquainted  witli  the  history 
and  present  slate  of  the  Christian  religion ;  Avhilo  the  great  patricians 
and  theologians  have  not  been  regularly  trained  and  disciplined  in 
metaphysical  science,^-do  not  appear  to  have  patiently  examined 
what  a  large  portion  of  the  studious  world  hold  undoubtedly  to  be 
discoveries  in  that  direction.  Tiicy  hear  persons  who  have  travelled 
in  Germany,  but  never  set  foot  in  the  region  of  German  metaphysics, 
or  inhaled  one  breath  of  its  thin  atmos])here,  maintain  that  this 
science  makes  no  real  permanent  advances, — that  what  one  man 
builds  up  another  pulls  down,  to  erect  his  own  equally  unstable  edi- 
fice in  its  place.  Judging  of  the  matter  from  without,  and  hearing 
only  censure  and  contention  instead  of  consent  and  approbation,  they 
are  not  aware  how  large  a  part  of  his  immediate  predecessor's  opinions 
the  successor  quietly  assumes.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  they 
should  be  ignorant  of  the  general  fact,  that  a  philosopher  argues  more 
against  thc^t  teacher  of  philosophy  from  whom  he  has  derived  th«» 
main  body  of  his  opinions,  whose  system  contains  great  part  of  thai 
which  his  own  consists  of,  than  he  does  with  the  whole  world  beside. 
Could  all  that  belongs  to  Leibnitz  be  abstracted  from  Kant,  and  all 
that  belongs  to  Kant  be  abstracted  from  Fichteand  Schelling,  I  should 
imagine  that  the  metaphysical  system  of  each  would  straightway  faU 
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Into  a  shapeless,  baseless  wreck.  There  is  perhaps  no  faUacf  00  com- 
mon  and  so  delading  as  the  imagination  that  we  can  understand  an« 
other  nian*s  system  of  thonght  and  feeling  by  looking  at  it  from  the 
outside,  without  having  entered  into  it  and  abode  in  it,  and  learned 
experimentally  its  true  nature  and  character.  Wlien  a  man  is  decry- 
ing German  philosophy  without  having  studied  it,  or  perhafis  read  a 
word  of  what  any  German  philosopher  has  written  in  his  own  books, 
his  speech  is  sure  to  betray  him :  ^^  so  dangerous  is  it  for  the  ablest 
man  to  attempt  speaking  of  what  he  does  not  understand.'^*— S.  G. 


NOTB  Q.  p.  S^'^J. 

See  his  treatise  concerning  the  Search  after  Truth. — Dc  laSeeherdU 
de  la  Virile^  book  iii.,  especially  chap.  0. 

Father  Malebrancho  was  born  at  Parin,  1638,  died  in  the  same  city, 
Oct.  13, 1715.    Cousin  speaks  as  follows  of  this  pious  philosopher: — 

"  Nicolas  Malebranche,  Tun  des  Fibres  de  FOratoire,  genie  profond, 
caclie  sous  uu  exterieur  peu  avantageux,  et  incontestablement  le  plus 
grand  mt'taphysicien  que  la  France  ait  produit,  developpa  les  idees  de 
Descartes  avec  originalite,  en  les  reproduisant  sous  des  formes  plus 
claircs  et  plus  animees ;  mais  son  tour  d'csprit  (minemment  religieuz 
Ini  fit  donnor  u  sa  philosophic  un  caract^ce  mystique  qui  lui  est  par- 
ticulicr.  La  tlieorio  de  la  connoissance,  cello  do  Torigine  des  erreurs, 
surtout  des  errcurs  qui  tiennent  aux  illusions  de  Tiinagination,  entin 
la  methode  pour  bien  condnire  notre  pensee,  telles  sont  les  parties  dont 
il  a  traitc  avec  le  plus  ile  suceos.  Malebrancho  admit  la  theorie  do  la 
passiviie  do  rentcuderacnt  et  de  Taclivite  libre  do  la  volonte ;  il  con- 
sidera  retenduo  conimo  resscnco  des  corps,  T^mo  commo  une  suli- 
stance  esscntielletnent  simple,  et  Dicu  comme  le  fond  commun  de  toute 
existence  et  de  toute  pensee :  ces  doctrines  ramenerent  ^  corabattre 
les  idees  innees  par  des  objections  pleines  de  force,  et  ^  soutenir  que 
nous  voyons  tout  en  Dicu :  Dieu,  suivant  lui,  comprend  en  soi  tontes 
choscs  do  la  mani^re  dont  elles  s^oifrent  k  notre  intelligence ;  il  est 
Pinfini  de  Tespace  et  de  la  pensee,  !e  monde  intelligible  et  le  lieu  des 
esprits."— -lA/WMc/,  vol.  ii.  pp.  113-14. 

It  has  been  thought  that  there  :s  a  resemblance  between  the  peon* 
liar  tenets  of  this  philosopher  and  the  doctrines  of  George  Fox  con- 
cerning divine  illumination.  They  certainly  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Idealism  of  Berkeley. 

Among  the  posthumous  works  of  Locke  is  An  Examination  of  P. 
Mnlebranche's  opinion  of  Seeing  all  things  in  God.  (Works,  fol.  1761, 
▼ol.  iii.  p.  410)  which  examination  is  examined  again  by  Leibnitz  in 
hb  Rcmarques  sur  le  smtiment  du  I\  Mnhhmnchc^  i^'C,  17U8  (0pp.  cd. 

*  Ppokeu  by  Mr.  Deqiiliiccy  in  referi'iice  to  a  Cflobrated  German  wriier. 
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Erdtnann  H.  p.  46C).  To  coTnpnre  theso  two  (lij^conrBCs  is  In'plily  in* 
structive  and  interesting^.  There  arc  other  critiques  by  eminent  men 
i>f  the  Father's  doctrine.  The  followinpj  account  of  the  last  days  of 
Malebrancho  is  given  in  the  Life  of  Berkeley  prefixed  to  his  Works^ 
tho  materials  of  which  were  chiefly  furnished  by  liis  brother.  "At 
Paris,  Mr.  Berkeley  took  caro  to  pay  liis  respects  to  the  illustrious 
P^rc  Malebranche.  lie  found  this  ingenious  i:ither  in  his  cell,  cooking 
in  a  small  pipkin  a  medicine  for  ^  disorder  with  wliich  he  was  tlion 
troubled,  an  inilamtnation  on  the  Iunp>.  The  conversation  naturally 
turned  on  our  author's  rystom,  of  wliicli  tho  other  had  received  son»o 
knowledge  from  a  translation  just  jnibrLshed.  But  tho  issue  of  this 
debate  proved  tragical  to  i)oor  Malebranche.  In  tho  heat  of  disjuita- 
ticm  ho  raised  his  voice  so  liigh,  and  gavo  way  so  freely  to  the  nutu- 
nd  impetuosity  of  a  man  of  parts  and  a  Frenchman,  that  ho  brought 
on  Iiimsclf  a  violent  increase  of  his  disorder,  which  airried  him  otT 
a  few  days  alter." 

Thus  did  tho  illustrious  Fatlier  Malebrancho  melt  away,  as  it  were, 
like  a  man  of  snow,  before  tho  vigorous  sun  of  JWrkeloy,  who  was 
then  about  one-and-thirty,  B))lendid  in  mind,  and  person,  and  potent 
with  Ills  tongue,  while  tho  Father  had  entered  liis  seventy-eighth 
year;  his  great  metaphysical  mind, — the  greatest  perhaps  that  France 
ever  produced, — joined  with  an  eager  spirit,  proving  at  last  too 
much  for  tho  decaying  tenement  of  liis  body,  which  appeared  from 
tho  first  so  weakly  jait  together  that  tho  wonder  was  how  it  kept  the 
meta|)liy.sician  within  tho  bounds  of  Time  and  S]»aco  so  long.  Yet 
liis  term  of  earthly  existence  exceeded  by  eight  years  that  of  his  ndiust 
rival,  who  expired  Jan.  14,  1753,  *'as  ho  was  sitting  in  the  midst  of 
his  family  listening  to  a  sermon," — an  end  very  suitable  to  tho  tenor 
of  liis  gentle  and  pious  yet  strenuous  Ufe. — S.  C. 


Note  Q  2,  p,  353. 

Etienno  Bonnot  do  Condillao  was  bom  in  1715  at  Grenoble,  died  in 
1780.  Cousin  says  that  ho  labored  to  i)erfect  tho  empirical  system  of 
Locke,  and  attempted  to  trace  np  all  tho  active  faculties  of  the  sovl 
to  sensibility  by  means  of  the  transformation  of  sensations.  Others, 
as  La  Mettrie,  carried  forward  this  system,  till  they  pushed  it  by  its 
consequences,  or  what  they  deemed  such^  into  Atheism,  Materialism, 
and  a  rigorous  Determinism.  Condillac  has  remnined  to  tho  present 
time  tho  representativo  of  French  philosophy  and  its  avowed  chief. 
(Manuel^  pp.  203-210.)  Des  Cartes  and  Malebrancho,  though  French- 
men, were  philosophers  of  so  diflerent  a  character,  that  they  had  no 
more  to  do  toward  tho  founding  of  this  French  school  than  metaphy* 
sicians  of  other  nations. — 8.  C. 
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NoTB  R.  p.  859, 

Dr.  Reld,  wlio  is  considered  by  many  to  have  been,  as  the  £iogr^ 
phie  Unitendle  doscribcs  Iiiin,  tJie  founder  of  a  new  ara  in  the  hittory 
of  Modern  Philosophy^  was  born  ia  1710,  at  Strachan  in  Kincardine- 
sliire.  In  1763  ho  succeeded  Adam  Smith  in  the  chair  of  3foral  Phi- 
losophy in  Gbi8gow  University ;  died  in  October,  1796.  He  produced 
many  works,  the  principal  of  which  is  Essays  on  the  powers  of  the 
human  niind :  Lond.  1803,  tliree  vols,  in  8vo.;  and  perhaps  the  most 
popular,  Inquiry  into  tlio  human  mind  on  the  principle  of  common 
i«ense,  Svo.  wliicli  appeared  in  17G3 :  it  came  into  a  sixth  eilit.  in  180I. 
IIo  also  wrote  Essays  on  tlio  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man:  Edinb. 
1786,  in  4to. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  with  his  nsual  anxiety  to  give  all  men  as 
well  as  all  arpniients  their  due,  and  to  put  down  hasty  and  unjust  de« 
preciatlon,  defends  Dr.  Reid  from  the  charge  of  shallowness  and  pt)|>- 
ularit}',  and  maintains  his  riglit  to  ^^ a  connnendation  more  descriptive 
of  a  philosopher  than  that  bestowed  by  Professor  Cousin  of  haviu}; 
made  a  rhjorous  proteitt  against  slrptici^m  on  hehalf  of  common  9€n$eP 
lie  alleges  that  this  philosopher's  *^  observations  on  suggestion,  on 
natural  signs,  on  the  connection  between  what  he  calls  senssition  and 
perception,  though  perhaps  occasioned  by  Berkeley,  wliose  idealism 
Reid  had  onco  adopted,  are  marked  by  the  genuine  spirit  of  original 
observation."    Sir  James,  however,  admits  that  "Dr.  Brown  very 
justly  considered  the  claims  of  Reid  to  the  merit  of  detecting  the  uni- 
versal delusion  wliieh  had  betra3'ed  philosophers  into  the  belief  that 
ideas,  which  were  the  sole  objects  of  knowledge,  had  a  separate  ex- 
istence, as  a  proof  of  his  liaving  mistaken  tlieir  illustrative  language 
for  a  metajdiysical  opinion."*    Whether  a  man  Mho  utterly  misun- 
derstands the  langungc  of  preceding  philosophers  on  a  cardinal  point 
can  himself  bo  a  ''  deep  thinker,"  is  a  question  which  I  do  not  pretend 
to  solve;  I  only  think  it  <«  a  question,  and  without  olTering  a  je»Ai7^ 
9ophical  opinion  I  must  say  that  Dr.  Reid's  literal  way  of  understand- 
ing his  predecessors  in  the  matter  of  ideas,  and  his  representing  them 
accordingly  as  a  set  of  cloud- weavers  and  phantasts,  has  always  re- 
minded mo  of  certain  amusing  remarks  in  LamVs  Essay  entitled 
** Imperfect  Sympathies."    His  bantering  style  tools  more  popoLir 
than  philosophic,  and  scarcely  evinces  that  patience  and  modesty  for 
which  Sir  James,  I  doubt  not  on  sutlicient  grounds,  upon  a  review  of 
his  whole  works,  gives  him  credit.    I  should  say,  if  it  were  worth 
while  to  record  my  impression — (I  do  not  call  it  a  judgment) — that 
Cousin's  summary  of  his  merits  is  as  clear-sighted  and  clever  ns  his 
summaries  usually  are,  and  that  a  certain  tigor  in  commanding  and 

<  In  Uiifl  inlBnppr«*hefiPi^Q  Pruresaor  Blewart  has  followed  him,  M  it  orklant 
Bicntn,  chop.  Iv.  section  li. 
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presenting  a  litnitod  view  of  the  subjoct  of  external  perception,  is  the 
hvM,  characteriMtic  of  Dr.  KeiiVs  Inquiry.  And  was  it  not  this  mista* 
ken  part  of  hi4  teaching  more  than  his  intelligent  remarks  hi  exten- 
sion of  that  of  Berkeley,  which  installed  him  in  his  higli  reputation 
of  "the  founder  of  anew  rcra?"  Dr.  Reid^s  great  merit,  even  no- 
cording  to  Stewart,  consisted  in  liis  having  *'had  courage  to  lay  aside 
all  the  liypothetical  language  of  his  predecessors  concerning  percep- 
tion, and  to  exhibit  the  difllculty  in  all  its  magnitude  by  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  fact.'**  Dut  if  he  misunderstood  that  language,  and 
combated,  as  Sir  James  aflirms  (p.  164)  "imaginary  antagonists,"  where 
was  his  victory?  Was  not  this  combat  and  seeming  triumph  llio  very 
pith  and  marrow  of  his  book,  and  that  wliich  gave  it  great  part  of  its 
savor  to  the  public  ?  Did  ho  really  advance  the  science  of  metaphysics 
materially  beyond  the  i>oint  at  which  it  had  arrived  in  the  days  of 
IJorkeley?  The  answer  to  IJerkdey  from  the  first  had  been:  "Nev- 
ertheless wo  do  perceive  an  external  world,  and  what  presents  itself 
within  us,  which  wo  instlncSively  refer  to  things  without  us,  does  re- 
ally tell  us  that  there  arc  things  without  us,  and  tc/iat  they  are  in 
reference  to  us ;  and  that  wo  feel  as  sure  of  tliis  as  of  our  existence, 
and  aro  incapable,  by  the  constitntion  of  our  minds,  from  thinking 
otherwise,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  true.  Does  Keid^s  explana- 
tion amount  to  more  than  what  has  just  been  expressed  1  But  so 
much  as  this  Berkeley  himself  anticipated.  He  stated  tho  objection 
to  liis  theory  contained  in  tho  fact  of  universal  original  belief  of  the 
contrary,  and  tried  to  j)ush  it  aside — it  was  the  only  obstacle  that  did 
Qot  yield  to  his  victorious  hand.f 

Tliat  Dr.  I*eid's  philosophy  was  received  with  applause  in  Paris, 
when  taught  there  by  M.  Koyer  Collard,/<iror<  the  supposition  that  it 
was  clear  rather  than  deep;  smart,  rather  than  characterized  by  tlio 
^avo  energy,  which  slowly  and  laboriously  f^roBp^  asomethifif;  more  of 
truth, — ^a  real  and  substantial  something.  Hume's  compliment  to  Dr. 
lleid's  ])rofundity  mat/  have  been  mere  gentlemanly  courtesy  to  a  gen- 
tlemanly antagonist.  Ho  would  perhaps  have  been  as  polite  to  Dr. 
Beattie,  if  7ie  had  not  "indulged  himself  in  the  personalities  and  in- 
vectives of  a  popular  pamphleteer,"  and  so  departed  from  fairness 
and,  what  ho  undertook  to  defend,  "common  sense." 

Dngald  Stewart,  tho  accomplished  disciple  of  Beid,  and  improver 
of  his  philosophy,  was  born  in  the  College  of  Edinborough  in  1758, 
l>eoame  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  there  in  1785,  died  in  Juno, 
1828.  He  pulilished  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  tho  Human 
Mind  in  1702,  Philo#«ophical  Essays  in  1810,  Ontlines  of  Moral  Phi 
losophy,  Philosophy  of  tho  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man,  am' 
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ottiar  works.  Sir  James  Kockintosh  has  giren  Us  i 
man  and  an  anthor,  in  his  interesting  Dissertation,  f^  ] 
-8.0. 

Note  8.  p,  S57 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  the  i 
dox  of  AcliiUes  and  the  Tortoise  brought  forward  ] 
p.  399),  and  in  Tait*s  Hag.  of  1834,  is  distinctly  gi' 
iiis  Letters  to  If r.  Fouclier,  Sur  quelqntM  axiomci 
which  ho  says,  ^^Xe  craiqnez  pointy  ifomUur^  la  teH^\ 
rhonUnM/aiifokntalkraumTitequ^AchUle.  ♦  •  ♦ 
rmble  mi  m  Jin  $e  jxifiM  dans  vn  tciM  aum  dirUible  warn  J 
^oh  jioint  d^indicmblfuphif^iQues  sans  wiracle^  efjecrMf 
fteut  ri'duire  fen  corj)s  d  la  pctitcMe  que  la  Geomrtrie  pewt  i 
III  his  rojoiiidor  to  Fonchor*s  ronly  ho  f^ays  that  P.  i 
Vincent  has  shown,  hy  means  of  geometry,  tho  exact] 
Acliilles  must  have  caught  tlio  tortoise.  Qpp.  ed, 
115-118. 

Aristotle,  in  his  brief  way,  had  given  the  solution  longl 
he  said  that  Time  does  not  consist  of  indivisible  funt§  or  i 
— /«  Ttjv  vvv  uvTuv  I'^taipiruv — ^any  more  than  any  otlier  J 
See  tljc  editor^s  note  upon  tlie  passage  of  The  Friead 
above.— 8.  0. 
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